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PREFACE TO THE SIXTH EDITION 


The Political History of Ancient India now arrives at 
a sixth edition. The continued illness of the author 
makes the task of revision extremely difficult. It has not 
been found possible to eliminate mistakes and misprints 
that may have crept into the volume. | à 

Few important discoveries have been made in the 
domain of Ancient Indian History and Culture of the period 
dealt with in tbe following pages, since the publication 
of the fifth edition in 4950. It may, however, be noted 
that certain copper coins of a king whose name has been 
read as Ràmagupta have been collected by Sri Advani and 
others at Bhilsa, bearing the figure of a lion on the obverse. 
The identity of the ruler is still undecided. The available 
evidence is not sufficient to indicate whether the ruler in 
question was a local prince or Bion of the imperial line 
of Guptas. Mention may also be made of a seal said to 
have been discovered in the Ghositarama monastery in 
course of excavations at the site of Kaugambi carried on by 
the University of Allahabad. The seal is ‘‘impressed’’ 
with one of Toramana, the famous Hun ruler, and seems 
to confirm the evidence of Somadeva, a Jaina contemporary 
of Krishna III Rashtrakita, regarding Hun penetration 
deep into the interior of the Ganges valley. The represen- 
tation of Grumbates (of the Chionitai) as a Kushan ruler 
accepted by several scholars, is by no means certain. 

The author has read with interest the learned notes on 
the Scythian period by Ludwig Bachhofer, Otto Maenchen 
Halfen, Dr. Lobuizen, and A. L. Basham. to whom 
recognition is due. His grateful thanks are also due to 
Professor Louis Renou of Paris for certain 
constructive criticism. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 


A fifth edition of the Political History of Ancient India 
is now placed before scholars. "The author, who has been , 
in very poor health for a long time, has found*the task 
of revision a difficult one. He is Conscious of the fact 
that misprints and other faults justly open to censure 
have not been avoided. Fresh study ‘of the subject and 
new discoveries have necessitated & thorough revision of 
several chapters, preparation of additional notes, omission » 
of parts of the text and other amendments. No pains 
have been spared to bring the work up-to-date. 7 | 

Help of various kinds, including revision of Indexes, 
has been rendered by Mr.  Durgadas Mukherji, 
Dr. Sudhakar Chatterji, Mr. Rabischandra Kar and 
Dr. Golapchandra Raychaudhuri to whom the author's 
acknowledgments are due. 


THE UNIVERSITY Milos: 
Marchi 1, 1950... H. C: R. Q; l 











PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 


In placing the fourth edjtion of the Political History of 
Ancien! India in the hands E m of Indian Antiquities 
the author takes the opportunity of expressing his grateful 


- 


‘thanks to scholars and explorers who have made accessible 





rich stores of ancient learning and the priceless 


memorials of vanished glory that hitherto lay hidden 


beyond the ken of students and investigators. Suggestions 
and criticisms that earlier editions of the present work 
received in recent times, though not always of an instruc- 
tive and informed character, have enabled the author to 
restate bis position in regard to many matters treated in 
the volume. While unwilling to dogmatise on  contro- 
versial points the writer of the following pages thinks that 
he has adduced fresh evidence in support Of some of the 
views r 4 were put forward years ago, long before certain 
recent notes and dissertations on kindred’ subjects saw the 
light of the day. He has also sought to incorporate new 
material which, it is hoped, may be of some little use 
to the ever-widening circle of eager inquirers who are 
interested in the chequered annals of this ancient land. 

The Cimmerian veil of darkness that enshrouds not a 
few obscure spaces in the spectrum of the early history 
of this country cannot be lifted by the wand of the 
magician or the trick of the conjurer. Even if such a feat 
were possible the author confesses that he does not possess 
the requisite implements. 

Help in the laborious task of compiling the indexes has 
been given by Dr. D. C. Sirear and Professor G. C. 
Raychaudhuri to whom the author's 
are due. ` 
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The ‘volume that now goes forth before the public could 
not be made as free from mistakes as the present writer 
would have wished. Some of the errors and misprints 
have been noted and corrected but many blunders, justly 
open to censure, may have escaped attention. For these 
the author can only crave the indulgence of readers. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA : ' A : 
March 31, 1938. HQ Es E 








** PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 





The. Political History of Ancient India now arrives at 
a thjrd edition. An endeavour has been made to make it 
more accurate eand up-to-date. Questions connected with 
certain dynasties, particularly of the Scythian period, bave 
been treated afre and several paragraphs have been 
revised in the ligh of the new information that may be 
gathered from literature aswell as inscriptions discovered 
at Shabdaur, Maira, Khalatse, Nagarjunikonda, Gunaighara 
and other places. — and appendices have been 
added to explain the author's viewpoint with regard to 
certain controversial matters. A new feature of the revised 
edition is the insertion in certain chapters, particularly of 
Part II, of introductory verses from literature to bring out 
some salient features of those chapters and incidentally, 
to show that poets and sages of Ancient India were not 
altogether unmindful of the political vicissitudes through 
which their country passed. ‘The author craves the indul- 
gence of the reader for certain misprints that have crept 
into the text. The labour of revising the Indexes has 
been performed by Srijuts D. C. Raycbaudhuri, G. C. 
Raychaudhuri and Anilkumar Raychaudhuri. 





Tae UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA : 
s December 13, 1931. H. C. R. C. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE TO THE 
| SECOND EDITION 


v 

A New edition of the Political. Hi tory of Ancient 
India from the Accession of Parkshit to the Extinction,of 
the Gupta Dynasty is placed before the public. ‘The 
work has been out of prirftfor some times and need has 
long been felt for a fresh edition. ‘Therefore it goes forth 
once more having been revised and re-written in the 
light of the new information that is coming in so rapidly 
and in such vast bulk. No pains have been spared to 
bring the book up-to-date and make it more attractive to 
students. Material emendations have been made in almost 
every chapter. Some of the extracts in Sanskrit have 
been provided with English renderings. 





A new feature of the present volume is the inclusion 
of a number of maps, and a few chronological and 
synchronistic tables, which, it is to be hoped, will increase 
the usefulness of the work. The incorporation of fresh 
material has necessitated a recasting of the indexes. 


The present writer never intended his work to bea 
comprehensive survey of the political and dynastic histoxy 
of every Indian province. He is chiefly concerned 
with those kingdoms and empires whose influence tran- 
scended provincial limits and had an important bearing 
upon the general course of political events in the heart 
and nerve-centres of the Indian sub-continent. Dynasties 
of mere local interest (e.g., the Tamil Prachamtas of 
the far south, or the Himalayan Pratyantas in the far 
north) have received very brief notice, as these did not 
acquire an all-India importance till after the Gupta 
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PREFACE ` xiii 
period when a Jayadeva Parachakra-káma had intimate 
dynastic relations with several rulers of the Indian 
interior, a Lalitaditya pushed his conquests as far as 


Kanauj, and a Rajendra Chola carried his arms to the banks 
of the Ganges. 

Further, tbe author does not claim for the period from 
Parikshit to Bimbisara the same degree of authenticity 
as for the ^. ae the Mauryas, the Satavahanas and the 
Guptas. The absence of trustworthy contemporary 
dynastic records makes. it “preposterous to put forward 
such a proposition. In regard to the early period it has 
been his principal endeavour to show that the huge fabric 
of sacerdotal and rhapsodic legends is not based solely 
on the mythical fancy of mendacious priests and story- 
telling Diaskeuasis; that bardic tales sometimes conceal 
kernels of sober facts not less trustworthy than the 
current accounts of the dynasties immediately preceding 
the raid of Alexander; and that chronological relation 
of the national transactions before 600 B.C. is not 
impossible. In trying to demonstrate this he has not 
confined himself to literature of a particular type, but 
has collated the whole mass of evidence, Vedic as well 
as Puráünic, Brahmanical as well as non-Brahmanical, 
Buddhist as well as Jain, Indian as well as Hellenic. 


The writer of these pages wishes to acknowledge with 
sincere tbanks bis indebtedness to scholars and critics 
who have helped bim with valuable suggestions, and 
especially to Dr. Barnett, Professor Schrader, Dr. Jarl 
Charpentier, Mr. H. Subbaiya and Mr. Asananda Nag. He 
is also grateful for the kind assistance which he received 
in many difficulties from his friends and colleagues, 
among whom Mr. Sailendranath Mitra, Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji, Mr. H. C. Ray and Mr. J. C. Chakravorti 
deserve especial mention. His acknowledgments are also 
due to Srijut Golapehandra Raychaudhuri who gave him 
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much valuable help in the preparation of maps and the 
revision oí the Indexes. The author does not claim that 
the Indexes are exhaustive, but he has spared no pains to 


include all important references. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA: œ 
April 12, 1927. ESH. C. R. C. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The objéct of the following pages is to sketch the 
political history of Ancient India from the accession 
of Parikshit to the extinction of the Gupta Dynasty. 
The idea of the work suggested itself many years ago 
from observing a tendeney in some of the current books to 
dismiss the history of the period from the Bharata 
war to the rise of Buddhism as incapable of arrangement 
in definite chronological order. Tbe author's aim has 
been to present materials for an authentic chronological 
history of ancient India, including the neglected  post- 
Bharata period, but excluding the Epoch of the Kanauj 
Empires which properly falls within the domain of the 
historian of Mediaeval India. 


The volume now offered tosthe public consists of two 
parts, In the first part an attempt has been made to 
furnish, from a comparison of the Vedic, Epic, Purànic, 
Jaina, Buddhist and secular Brahmanical literature, 
such a narrative of the political vicissitudes of the post- 
Parikshita-pre-Bimbisarian period as may not be less 
intelligible to the reader than Dr. Smith's account of the 
transactions of the post-Bimbisárian age. It has also 
been thought expedient to append, towards the end of 
this part, a short chapter on kingship in the Brahmanna- 
Jitaka period. The purpose of the second part is to 
provide a history of the period from Bimbis&ra_ to the 
Guptas which will be, to a certain extent, more up-to- 
date, if less voluminous, than the classic work of 


Dr. Smith. 


The greater part of the volume now published was 


Written some years ago, and the author has not had 
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the opportunity to discuss some of the novel theories 
advanced in recent works like The Cambridge History of 
India, and Mr. Pargiter’s Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition. 


The writer of these pages offers his tribute of respect 
to the Hon'ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee for providing 
opportunities for study which render it possible for a 
young learner to carry on investigation in the subject * 
of his choice. To Professor D. R. Bhandarkar the 
author is grateful for the interest taken in the progress 
of tbe work. His acknowledgments are also due to 
Messrs. Girindramoban Sarkar and Rameschandra Ray- 
chauduri for their assistance in preparing the’ Indexes. 
Lastly, this preface cannot be closed without a word of 
thanks to Mr. A. C. Ghatak, the Superintendent, for his 


. help in piloting the work through the Press. 


July 16, 1923. H. C. R. (C). 
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| ^ - ANE 
Political History of Ancient India 
PART 1 
° From the Accession of Parikshit to the Coronation of 
Bimbisára 


CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION 


SECTION I. FOREWORD 






No Thucydides or Tacitus has left for 
genuine history of Ancient India. But the patien 
gations of numerous scholars and archæologists 
opened up rich stores of material for the reconstruction 
of the ancient history of our country. The first notable 
attempt to ““sort and arrange the accumulated and ever- 
growing stores of knowledge" was made by Dr. Vincent 
Smith. But the excellent historian, failing to find sober 
history in bardic tales, ignored the period immediately 
succeeding ''the famous war waged on the banks of the 
Jumna, between the sons of Kuru and the sons of Pandu,’’ 
and took as his starting point the middle of the seventh 
century B.C. The aim of the present writer has been 
to sketch in outline the dynastic history of Ancient India 
including the neglected period. He takes as his starting 
point the accession of Parikshit which, according to Epic 
and  Purànic tradition, took place shortly after the 
Bharata War. 

Valuable information regarding the Piarikshita and the 
post-Parikshita periods has been given by eminent 
scholars like Weber, Lassen, Eggeling, Caland, Oldenberg, 
acobi, Hopkins, Macdonell, Keith, Rhys Davids, Fick, 
"argiter, Bhandarkar and others. But the attempt to 
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. 9 POLITICAL HISTORY OF ANCIENT INDIA 


frame an outline of political history from” Parikshit to 
Bimbisüra out of materials supplied by Bràülimanic as well 
as non-Brahmanic literature is, I believe, made for the 
first time in the following pages. : 


SECTION II. SOURCES 


No inscription or coin has unfortunately been dis* 
covered which can be referred, with any amount of 
certainty, to the post-Pārikshita-pre-Bimbisārian period. 

- The South Indian plates purporting to belong to the 
reign of Janamejaya ' have been proved to be spurious. 
Our chiefg reliance must, therefore, be placed upon literary 
edendi. Unfortunately this evidence is, in the main, 
Indian, snd“ is not supplemented to any considerable 
T. extent by “those foreign notices which have ‘‘done more 
than any archeological discovery to render possible the 
remarkable resuscitation’ of the history of the post- 
Bimbisirian epoch. The discoveries at Mahenjo-Daro 
and^Harappa no doubt constitute a welcome addition to 
the purely literary evidence regarding the ancient history 
of India. But the civilisation disclosed is possibly that of 
Sauvira or Sovira (Sophir, Ophir) in the pre-Parikshita 
period. And the monuments exhumed ‘‘offer little direct 
contribution to the materials for political history,’’ 
particularly of the Madhya-dega or the Upper Ganges valley. 

Indian literature useful for the purpose of the historian 
of the post-Parikshita-pre-Bimbisarian age may be divided 
into five classes, viz. :— 

I. Bràhmanical literature of the post-Parikshita-pre- 
Bimbisárian period. This class of literature naturally 
contributes the most valuable information regarding - the 

adit 
i. 





I history of the earliest dynasties and comprises : 
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Fi; | Ep. Tod., VII, App., pp. 162-63 ; IA, ITI, 268 ; TV, 893. n PS 
| ? Cf. IA, XIII. 923 ; I. Kings. 9, 98 ; 10, 11. up * 
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(a) "The last boók'6t. the Atharva Veda. 

(b) "The Aitareya, Satapatha, Pafichavimsa and other 
ancient Brahmanas, ' | 

(c) The major part of the Brihadaranwaka, the 

Chhündogya and other classical Upanishads. z 

That these works belong- to the post-Parikshita period 
1s proved by repeated references to Parikshit, to his son 
-Janamejaya, to Janamejaya's successor Abhipratarin, and 
to Janaka of Videha at whose court the fate of the 
Parikshitas was discussed? by the assembled sages. That 
these works are in the main pre-Buddhistie and, therefore, 
pre-Bimbisürian, has been proved by competent critics 
like Dr. Raàjendralàl Mitra,’ Professor Macdonell® and 
others. — 

II. The second class comprises Brahm d. works 
to which no definite date can be assigned, . but large 
portions of which, in the opinion of scholars, belopg to 
the post-Bimbisarian period. To this class belong the 
Ramdyana, the Mahābhārata and the Puranas. The 
present Rāmāyaņa consists of 24,000 slokas or yerses.* 
But even in the first or second century A.D. the epic 
seems to have contained only 12,000 Slokas® as the 
evidence of the Buddhist Mahd-vibhdsha, a commentary 
on the Jfdnaprasthana of Kityayaniputra, suggsets. It 
not only mentions Buddha ‘Tathagata,® but distinctly 
refers to the struggles of the Hindus with mixed hordes 
of Yavanas (Greeks) and  Sakas (Scythians), Sakan 






1 Of specin) importance ore the gdthds or songs in the thirteenth kanda of 
the Sat. Br. and the eighth pafchika of the Aitareya. 
? Translation of the Chhándogya Upanishad, pp. 23-24. 
History of Sanskrit Literature, y p. 189, 202.03, 226. 
1.4,2— Chaturvimda-sahasrani flokdnam uktacàn rishih. 
J. R. A. B., 1907, pp. 99 f, Cf. Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue, No. 1268 
Il. 109, 94, " 
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4 -POLITICAL HISTORY ‘buena INDIA 


Yavana-misritàn.! In the Kishkindhyt - Künda, Sugriva 
places the country of the Yavanas and the cities of the 
Sakas between the country of the Kurus and the Madras, 
and the  Himilayas. This shows that the Græco- 
Scythians at that time occupied parts of the Panjab. 
The Lanka Kamnda° apparently refers to „the Purünic 
episode of tbe uplifting of Mouwht Mandara, or of Govar- 
dhana, Parigrihya girim dorbhyadm vapur Vishnor vidam- 
bayan.‘ 





As regards the present Mahabharata, Hopkins says’ : 
“Buddhist 6upremacy already decadent is implied by 
passages which allude contemptuously to the edükas or 
Buddhistic monuments as having ousted the temples of 
the gods. Thus in III. 190. 65 “They will revere edükas, 
they w eglect the gods’; ib. 67 ‘the earth shall be 
piled — not adorned with godhouses.' With 
such expressions may be compared the thoroughly Bud- 
dhistic epithet, Caturmabhürajika in XII. 339. 40 and 
Buddhistic philosophy as expounded in the same book.” 






“The Greeks are described as a western people and 
their “Overthrow is alluded to...... The Romans, Romakas, 
are mentioned but once, in a formal list of all possible 
peoples, II. 51.17, and stand thus in marked contrast to 
Greeks and Persians, Pahlavas, who are mentioned very 
often...... The distinct prophecy that *Scythians, Greeks 
and Bactrians will rule unrighteously in the evil age to 


! I, B4, 21. 

t TV. 48, 11-12, Note also the relerences to Vaijeyantapura in the Deccan 
(YI. 9. 12), the Drāvidas (ibid, 10, 37), Malaya and Darddüra (ibid, 91. 24) Murachi- 
pattana (Moziris, Cranganore, IV. 42. 3), practices of the people of the Deccan 
(II. 93, 13), “the seven flourishing realms"’ of Yavadvipa (Java), Buvarpadvipa 
(Sumatra) in IV. 49. 30. and Karkataka lagna (I!. 15. 31. 

3 69, 82: cf. Matsya, 249, 53; Bhagacata,X, 25, Mbh. III. 101. 15. 

4 For some other Purñpie allasions see Calcutta Review, March, 1922, 
600-02, For references to sultee see Hopkins, J.A.0.8., 13, 173. For ‘empi 
Ram IL. 10. 36, 

5 Phe Great Epic of India, pp. 991-93. | x. 
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come’ which occurs "in HI. 188.35 is too clear a statement 
to be ignored ór explained away." * . 

The Adiparva' refers to king Asoka who is repre- 
sented as an incarnation of a Mahdsura or great demon,* 
and, is described as mallüviryo'parájitah, of great prowess 
and invincible, We have also a reference’ to a Greek 
overlord, Yavanddhipah of Sauvira and his compatriot 
Dattamitra (Demetrios ?). The Sdantiparva presupposes 
the inclusion of the city of Malini, in the land of the Angas, 
within the realm of Magzdha.* It mentions  Yaska, the 
author of the Nirukta,” Varshaganya," the Samkbya philoso- 
pher who probably flourished in the fourth or fifth century 
after Christ’ and Kamandaka,* the authority, on Dharma 
(sacred law) and Artha (polity) who is-probably to 
be identified with the famous disciple of Kautilya.*- - 

The eighteen Purdnas were certainly S bwn to 
Alberuni* (A.D. 1000), Rajagekhara (A.D. 900), and the ~ 





t 1. 67,13-14. Cf. also XII. 5.7 where Asoka is mentioned with Satedhanvan. 

? lt i» interesting to note in this connection that in the Decimáhàátmya of the 
Markandeya Puráma (88.5) Maurya is the name cf a class of Asuras or demona ;— 

Kàlaká Daurhrità Mauryáh Kaélakeydstathdsurah 
puddhüya sajjá niryäntu ójfflayd tearita mama 

"Let the Kálaka, the Daurbpita, the Maurya and tho Kálakeya Asuras, 
bastening at my command, march forth ready for battle." | 

` Note also the expression suradvisham (of the enemies of the gods, fe, Asuras, 
used by the BaAdgarata Puráüna (1.3.94) in reference to people *'deluded'' by 
the Buddha. 
Mbh., I 139.91-23. 
5 1-6. 
842, 73. » 
9815. 59. x 
J R. A. B., 1905, pp. 47-51 ; Keith, Sámkhya System, pp. 62, 63, 69. 
Santi, 129, 11. 

° Ci. Alberoni, Ch. XII ; Prachanda-Péndara ed. by Carl Cappeller, p 5 
ashbtada(a-purüána-süra-samgraha.küárini ; Mbh. XVIII, 6€. 97: Harshacharita, 
TIT (p. 86 cf Parab's ed., 1918), Pavamüna-prokta Purana, i, e.. Véyu Purdna ; 
Cf. Sakala-purdna-rdjarshi charitabhijnah — (111. 87) and Harerica Vrishaviro- 
dhini Bülacharitánt (II. 77) ; EHVS, second ed., pp. 17, 70, 150. The fact that the 
collection of the essence (sdra-sarhgraka) of all the eighteen Purünas is attributed 
to a very ancient sage by Hájaéekhara proves that the Purápas themselves wëre 
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latest compiler of the MahabkateBb ho flourished before 
A.D. 500. Some of the Puranic chronicles are mentioned 
by Bana (A.D. 600) and earlier Writers. But the extant 
texts which contain lists of kings of the Kali Age cannot 
be placed earlier than the third or fourth century A.D., 
because they refer to the so-called Andhra kings and 
even to the post-Andhras. : 


It is clear from what has been stated above that the 
Epics and the Purdnas, in their present shape, are late 
works which are no better suited to serve as the founda- 
tion of the history of the pre-Bimbisarian age than are 
the tales of the Mahüraméáa and the Asokàvadàüna adapted 
to form the bases of chronicles of the doings of the great 
Mauryas. . Af the same time we shall not be justified in 
rejecting *their evidence wholesale because much of it is 
TE undoubi&dly old and valuable. The warning to handle 
* = eritically, Which Dr. Smith considered necessary with 
regard to the Pali chronicles of Ceylon, is also applicable 

to the Sanskrit Epics and Purünas. 


In arecent work Dr. Keith shows scepticism about 
the historical value of these texts, and wonders at the 
“Naive credulity’’ of those who believe in the historicity 
of any event not explicitly mentioned in the Vedas, e.g., 
“a great Bhdratan war.’ It cannot be denied that the 
Epics and the Puranas, in their present shape, contain a 
good deal of what is untrustworthy; but it has been 
rightly said that ''It is absurd to suppose that fiction 
completely ousted the truth.’’ The epigraphic or numis- 
matic records of the Sütavühanas, Abhiras, Vakatakas, 
Nagas, Guptas and many other dynasties fully bear out the 
believed by bim to have been composed long before tbe ninth century A. D; The 
existence of some? of the texts in the sixth century A.D. is hinted at by the Nerür 
inscróption of Marigaleée (TA, VII. 151— Mánava- Purána- Rümáyana-Bhá:rat- 
etihdsa-kudalah...Vallabhah, i. e., Pulike&i 1). The reference in the Matsya 


š which is regarded as one of the earliest among the Par&gie works, 
ys (70 46 ; 56 ; 72, 27, etc.) ia of value ia determining the upper timit. 
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observation of-Dr. Smith that ''modern European writers 
have been inclined to disparage unduly the authority of the 
Purdnic lists, but closer study finds in them much genuine 
and valuable historical tradition.” As to the “great Bharata 
war' we have indeed nó epigraphic corroboration, because 
contemporary inscriptions are lacking. But, as will be 
pointed out in a subsequent chapter, Vedie literature 
tontains many hints that the story of the great conflict 
is not wholly fictitious. Many of the figures im the 
Kurukshetra story, e.g.. Balbika Prátipeya! (Balbika 
Pratipiya), Dhritarashtra Vaichitravirya, Krishna Devaki- 
putra and perhaps Sikhandin Yajñasena, are mentioned 
in some of the early Vedic texts,* and we have a distinct 
allusion in the Satapatha Brahmanato the ünfriendly 
feeling between the first of these, a prince of the Kurus, 


and the Srinjayas'. It will be remembered ` (hat the. 
great war described in the epic often takes the shape of - 


a trial of strength between these two peoples (Kurünàm 
Srifijayanam cha jigishiindm parasparam)*. In the Jaiminiya 
Upanishad Brahmana® Kurus reproach the Dalbhyas, a 
clan closely connected with the Pafichilas who appear 
to have been among the principal antagonists of the Kuru 
leaders inthe Bharata War. The Chhdndogya Upanishad, 
as is well-known, contains a gdth@ which eulogises the 
mare that comes to the rescue of the Kurus. Battle-songs 
describing the struggle of the  Kurus against the 
Srihjayas and associate tribes or clans must have been 
current at least as yearly as the fifth century B. C., 
because Vai$ampáyana and bis version of the Mahabharata 


are well-known to  Áévalayana and  Pünini. If, as 
1 Mbh., V. 23.9. 
? Qf. also Arjuna identified with Indra in the Sat. Br.. Vi 4. 3. T and 
Partha in the A £raláyana Srauta Sütra, XII. 10 (Vedic Index, I. 522.3. | 
3 Vedie Inder, II.. p. 63, Sat, Br., XII, 9, 3. 
5 Abh., VI. 45.2, — 
*. X, 88. 1 (xii, 4). S 
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r 
suggested by Vedic evidence discussed in the following 
pages, the ‘‘great Bhüratam  war'' really took place in or 
about the ninth century B.C., the broad outlines of the 
story about the conflict dating from a period not later than 
the fifth century B.C., cannot be dismissgd as wholly 
unworthy of credence. ° s 


Fargiter, unlike Keith, is inclined to give more 
weight to Puranic tradition than to Vedic evidence, 
and his conclusions have apparently been accepted by 
Dr. Barnett.’ It has eloquently been urged by the 
former’ that Vedic literature ““lacks the historical sense”? 
and ''is not always to be trusted.” But do the Purünas 
which represent Sikya as one individual, include 
Abhims»nyu and Siddhartha in lists of kings, make 
Prasenajit the immediate lineal successor of Rühula, place 


"Pradyota several generations before  Bimbisüra, dismiss 


Agoka with one sentence, make no mention of the 
dynastic name $Satavabana, and omit from the list of the 
so-called ''Andhras,'' princes like Siri-Kubha (Sri-Kumbha) 
Satakani whose existence is proved by the incontestable 
evidence of coins’, possess the historical sense in 
a remarkable degree, and are ''always to be trusted” ? 
Pargiter himself, not unoften, rejects Epic and 
Puranic evidence’ when it is opposed to certain 
theories. In this connection it will not be quite 
out of place to quote the following observations of 
Mr. V. Gordon Childe.” ““The Kgatriya tradition~(i.e., 
Epic and Puranic tradition)...... is hardly. an unpolluted 
source of history. ‘The orthodox view is not really 
based on the priestly tradition, as — embodied in 


l Calcutta Review, Feb., 1921, p. 249. 
2 Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 9 if, 


3 War in the Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. TI. 






2 4 J. H. T., pp. 1738, n. 1 ; 299, n. 7. 
^ “The Aryans, p. 82. 
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THE KAUTILIYA ARTHASASTRA 9 


epexegetical works, but rather on the internal evidence 
of the Veda itself. The latter carries conviction precisely 


because the historica! and geographical references in the 
hymns are introduced only incidentally and in a 
thoroughly ingenuous manner...The same cannot be said 
of Ksatriya tradition, whieh in its recorded form dates 
from an age (perhaps as late as 200 A.D.) when myth- 
making had had many centuries to work in, and which 
might serve dynastic ends.' Priority of date and com- 
parative freedom from textu^ corruption are two strong 
points in favour of Vedic literature. ~ 
III. "The third class of literature comprises Braáhma- 
nical works of the post-Bimbisirian period to which a 
date in a definite epoch may be assigned, -e.g., the 
Kautilya Arthasüstra assignable to the period 249 B. C. 
toc. 100 A.D.', the Mahabhashya of Patafjali. between 


1 The work was known not only to Bága, the author of the Küdambari who 
flourishbed in the seventh centary A D., but to the Nandisütra and Painnas of the 
Jainas which may have existed in the early centuries A. D. and probably also to the 
Nydya Bhashya of Wátsyáyana, which is criticised by Dignága and perhaps by 
Vasubandhu too (I. A. 1915, p. 82, 1918, p. 103). According to some scholars the 
Arthasüstra literature is later. than the Dharmaéástras, and dates only from 
about the third century A. D. Hut the prevalence of the study of Arthavidyd 
in a much earclicr epoch is proved by the Junagadh Rock Inscription of 
Rudradáman Land the existence of treatises on Arthasdstra is rendered probable 
by the mention of technical terms like "Pranaya," “‘Vishti,"* ete. It ie 
interesting to note that the Kaufiliya, which purports to be a compendium of 
pre-existing Arthaddstras, does not quote the views of previous Achéryas or 


teachers in the chapter on "Pranmaya'" (Bk. V. Ch. 2) It is, therefore, not 


unlikely that Ruilradiman I, who claims to have studied the Arthabidya learnt 
the use of the term from the Kau[iliya itself and not from a 


pre- Knutilyan 
treatise. In this connection it is interesting to note that the Junázadh epigraph« 


show a special acquaintance with the Arthafdstra literature. The Junágaqh 
Inscription of Skanda Gupta for instance, tefers to the testing of officials by 
a mind that 
(has been tried anid) ia ‘found to be) pure by all the testa of honesty,'" The versa 
Nydy-drjane-rthasyacha kah samarthah 

sy4d arjitasy ápy-atha rakshane cha 

gopüágitasy-ápi cha eriddhi-hetau 

veriddhasya pátra-pratipádandga ! — 
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c. 150 B.C. and 100 A.D.),' etc. The value of these impor- 
tant works can hardly be overestimated. They form “sheet 
anchors in the troubled sea of Indian chronology.' Their 
evidence with regard to the  pre-Bimbisürian age is 
certainly inferior to that of the Brahmanas and the 
Upanishads, but the very fact «that such information as 
they contain, comes from persons assignable to a known 
epoch, makes it more valuable than the Epic and Puranic 
tradition, the antiquity and authenticity of which can 
always be called in question. 


"Whois capable both in the lawfnl acquisition of wealth, and alsoin the 
preservation of it, when acquired, and further in causing the increase of it, when 
protected, (and able) to dispense it on worthy objects, when it bas been increased" 
(Fleet), e" 

reminds us of Kaut., 1.1— 

Damjanitth; — alabdha-làbhürthà labdha-parirakshant, — rakshita-vivardhant, 
eriddhasya lirtheshu pratipidant cha. 

“The science of government,it isa means to make acquisitions, to preserve 
what is acquired, to increase what is protected and to distribute among the worthy 
what has been iucreased,'" 

Johnston (J, R. A. S. , 1929, 1 January, p. 77. ff.) points out that the Aautilfya 
Arlhafüstra is not separated by a great interval from Aévagbosha, and is 
distinctly earlier than the Jdtakam4la of Áryasüra (who flourished before 
494 A. D. Winternitz Ind, Lit., Vol. II. 276). An early date is also suggested 
by the absence of any reference to the Denarius in Book II. Chs. 13 and 19. 
Bat the mention of Chinabhümi and Chinapatta in Bk. II, Ch. 11, preclodes the 
possibility of a date earlier than the middle of the third century B. C. The 
reference must be to the great country of the Far East (Cf."China which produces 
sk," Kosmas Indikopleustes, McCrindle’s Ancient India, p. 162), and not to 
any obscure tribe on the outskirts of India. China silk looms large in the pages 
of classical Sanskrit writers, The great silk-producing country fas well as 
Kambu, Kaut, II. 13) clearly lay outside the horizon of the early Mauryas. 
The name ‘Chins’ applied to the famous land can hardly be anterior 
to the first emperor of the Ch'in Dynasty (249-210 B.C., Mogi and 
Redman, The Problem of the Far East, p. 15). A post-Chandraguptan date for 
the Arthoéistra is also suggested by (a) the reference to parapets of brick instead 
of wooden ramparts (II. 8), in connection with the royal seat, and (b) the use of 
Sanskrit at the Secretariat (II. 10). The imperial title Chakracartí (IX, 1) ja not 
met with in inscriptions belore Khüravela. The official designations Samdhartrí 
and Sannidhátri find mention in epigrapba of a still later age. 

! For recent discussions about the date of Patafijsli see Indian Culture, III, 
MéeProceedings of the Indian History Congress, Third Session, pp. 510-11. 
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IV. To the fourth class belong the Buddhist Suttas, 
Vinaya texts-and the Jatakas. Several works of the 
Buddhist canon are noticed in votive inscriptions at 
Bharhut and Sāñchī assigned to the second and first 
centuries B.C. Many of the reliefs found on the railings 
and gateways, of Stüpas of the age depict stories taken 
frofh the Jdtakas. The fexts of the Pali canon are said 
to have been committed to writing in the first century 
B.C. They furnish a good deal of useful information 
regarding the period which immediately preceded the 
accession of Bimbisára. They have also the merit of 
preserving Buddhist versions of ancient stories, and 
vouchsafe light when the light from Brabmanical sources 
begins to fail. 


V. To the fifth class belong the sacred texts of the 
Jainas. Some of the works may go back to a period earlier 
than the second century A.D. But the canon as a whole 
was probably reduced to writing in the fifth or sixth 
century A.D.' It gives interesting information regard- 
ing many kings who lived during the pre-Bimbisarian 
Age. But its comparatively late date makes its evidence 
not always reliable. 

1 Jacobi, Paridishta parcan, p. vii; S. B. E., Vol. XXII. p. xxxvii; XLV, 


p. xl. Cf. Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, Eng. trans., Vol. TI, 
p. 432. 








P: CHAPTER II. KURUS AND VIDEHAS. 
Section I. Tue AGE OF THE PARIKSHITAS. 


Janah sa bhadramedhati » 
rüshtre rüjfíah Parikshitah " 
—Atharva Veda. 


We have taken as our starting point the reign of Pari- 
kshit whose accession, accordifg to tradition, took place 
shortly after the Bharata War. 


Was there really a king named Parikshit ? True, he 
is mentioned in the Mahābhārata and the Purünas. But 
the mere. mention of a king in this kind of literature is 
no sure proof of his historical existence unless we have 
corroborative evidence from external sources. 


Parikshit appears in a famous laud of the Twentieth 
Book of the Atharva Veda Samhita’ asa king of the 
Kurus (Kauravya) whose kingdom  (rüshtra) flowed with 
milk and honey. The passage runs as follows :— 


"* Rajfio visvajaninasya yo deromartyüm ati 
prais$vünarasya sushtutimd sunotà Parikshitah 
parichchhinnah kshemamakarot tama ásanamücharan 
kulayan krinvan Kauravyah patircadati jayaya 
katarat ta à harani dadhi mantham pari £rutam 
jayah patim vi prichchhati rashtre rajiah Parikshitah 
abhíva svah pra jihíte yavah pakvah patho bilam 
janah sa bhadramedhati rüshtre rajiah Parikshitah."’ 

m “Listen ye to the high praise of the king who rules 
| over all peoples, the god who is above mortals, who is 
thought of by all men’, of Parikshit! Parikshit has 


1 A. V., XX. 127, 7.10. ° 
‘ 2 2 For the meaning of Vaifeánara, see Brihaddecata, IT. 66, 
v e i - - i 
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produced for us a secure dwelling when be, the most 
excellent one, went to his seat. (Thus) the husband in 
Kuru land, when he founds bis household, converses with 
his wife. 


““What may I bring to thee, curds, stirred drink or 
liquor ? (Thus) the wife asks her husband in tbe kingdom 
of king Parikshit. 

- “Like light the ripe barley runs over beyond the 
mouth (of the vessels). The people thrive merrily in the 
kingdom of king Parikshit.”’ 

Roth and Bloomfield regard Parikshit in the Atharva 
Veda as a divine being. But Zimmer and  Oldenberg 
recognize bim as a human king, a view supported by the 
fact that in the Aitareya and Satapatha Brahmanas the 
famous king Janamejaya bears the patronymic Parikshita 
(son of Parikshit). The Aitareya Brahmana,*? for example, 
informs us that the' priest Tura Kiavasheya ‘‘anointed 
Janamejaya Parikshita with the great anointing of Indra” 


"*Etena ha và Aindrena mahübhishekena Turah Kacasheyo 
Janamejayam Parikshitam abhishishecha."' 


Referring to king Parikshit, Macdonell and Keith 
observe": ““The epic makes him grandfather of Pratigravas 







B and great-grandfather of Pratipa." Now, the epic and 
aS the Purdnas have really two Parikshits. Regarding the 


parentage of one there is no unanimity. He is variously 
represented as the son of Avikshit, Anagva, or Kuru, 
and is further mentioned as an ancestor of Pratigravas 
— and Pratipa. The other Parikshit was a descendant of 
vn. * Pratipa and, according to a unanimous tradition, a son 


< " — | Bloomfield, Atharca Veda, pp. 197-98, with slight emendatione. 
VIII, 21. 
. Fedic Inder, Vol, I, p. 494. 
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of Abhimanyu.’ We shall call the former Parikshit I, 
and the latter Parikshit II. Was  Parikehit I of the 
Epic and the Puranas identical with the Vedic Parikshit 
as suggested by the authors of the Vedic Index ? In 
support of this view it may be urged that  Indrota 
Daivapa Saunaka, priest of Janamejaya, son of the Vedic 
Parikshit, according to the Šatapatha Brahmana,* is 
represented in several Purdnas® as chaplain of the son 
of Parikshit I who came before the Bharata heroes: 
Indrota’s son Driti was a coptemporary of Abhipratàrin 
Kakshbaseni,* ‘‘son of Kakshasena,’’ and the name of 
Kakshasena actually appears among the sons of Parikshit I 
in a genealogical list of the Mahabharata.’ Further, like 
the Vedic Parikshit, Parikshit I had according to a 
Purünie passage, four sons, viz., Janamejaya, Srutasena, 
Ugrasena, and Bhimasena,® and the eldest son had a 
quarrel with the Brabmanas. 

There are, however, other facts’ which point to an 
opposite conclusion. The Vedic Parikshit receives in the 
Atharvan laud the epithet raja vigvajanina (universal king) 
and is called ‘‘a deva (god) who is above mortals.'' In his 
days the designation Kauravya had ceased to be a mere royal 
patronymic and was applied to ordinary citizens in Kuru 
land. Kuru had become the eponymous ancestor of the 
entire race. And lastly, the people throve merrily 
(janah sa bhadramedhati) in his realm. ‘These particulars 
hardly apply to the shadowy Parikshit I of Epic and 
Puránic lists who is said to have been very nearin time 

! Mahabharata, Adiparea, 94, 59 and 95, 41. Regarding Parikshit I, the 
Matsya Puréna says, 50, 23 : 

Kurcstu dayitüh pu!ráh Sudhancá Jahnureva cha 

Parikshicheha mahatejah pravarad chárimardanah., 

Vedic Index, i. 78. 
Pargiter, AIHT, 114. 
Vedic Indez, i, 378. 


Mbh. 1. 94, 54. 
— Vishnu Purdna, iv. 20. 1. 
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to Kuru himself.’ On the other hand the Vedic laud 
corresponds wonderfully, both in content and phraseology 
with the famous akhyana (story) of Parikshit II, son of 
Abhimanyu, narrated in Chapters 16 to 18 of the 
Blwigavata Purina. We are told that this Parikshit 
undertook a “digvijaya, gonquest of all the quarters, in the 
course of which he subjugated all the  sub-continents 
(varshani). He is called the supreme deva who is not to 
be regarded as the equal of ordinary men (ma vai nribhir- 
naradevam parakhyam sammátum arhasi). He is further 
styled samrat (emperor) and under his protection people 
thrive and have nothing to fear (vindanti bhadranyakuto- 
bhayàh prajah). 

Proof of the identity of this Parikshit (son of 
Abhimanyu) with his Vedic namesake is also furnished 
by a later passage of the same Purdna* which mentions 
Tura Kavasheya as the priest of his son Janamejaya : 

Küvasheyam purodhaya Turam turagamedharat. 

samantat prithivim sarvüm jitvā yakshyati chadhvaraih. 

It will be remembered that the same sage appears as 
the priest of Janamejaya Parikshita in the Aitareya 
Brahmana. 

The Bhagavata Purina is no doubt a late work. But 
its evidence does not stand alone. This will be made 
clear by an examination of the names of the sons of 
Parikshit given in tbe Vedic texts and the Epic 
respectively. The Vedic Pariksbit, we are told, bad four 
sons namely, Janamejaya, Ugrasena, Bhimasena and 
Srutasena.” The Epic Parikshit I, on the other band, 
had only one son (Bhimasena) according to Chapter 95, 


|; In the Vayu Purana, 93, 21 snd the Haricaméa. XXX. 9, Parikabit I 
seems to be identified with Kuru himself as bis son (Párikshita) ia called Kuroh 
putrah, son of Kuru, : 

2 Book IX. Ch. 22, Verses 25-37. 

3 Wedie Index, Vol. I, p. 520. 
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verse 42 of the Adiparva of the Mahabharata , nnd seven 
sons (Janamejaya, Kakshasena, Ugrasena, — Chitrasena, 
Indrasena, Sushena and  Bhimasena) according to 
Chapter 94, verses 54-55, and among these the nameof . 
Srutasena does not occur. Even Janamejaya is omitted 
in Chapter 95 and in the Javas test." There is no king 
of that name immediately after Parikshit I, also in the 
Kuru-Pandu genealogy given in the Chellur or Cocanada, 
grant of Virachoda.* The Epic poet and the writer of 
the Choda inscription, which is much older than many 
extant manuscripts of the Mahübhürata, therefore, were 
not "quite sure as to whether this Parikshit (I) was the 
father of Janamejaya and Srutasena. On the other hand, 
according to the unanimous testimony of the Mahabharata 
and the Puramas, Parikshit II had undoubtedly a son 
named Janamejaya who succeeded him on the throne. 
Thus the Mahübhürata, referring to Parikshit IT, the son 
of Abhimanyu, says.” 

Parikshit khalu Müdravatiin namopayeme, tóanmátaram. 
Tasyam bhavün Janamejayah. ‘‘Parikshit married Madra- 
vati, your mother, and she gave birth to you, Janamejaya."' 

The Matsya Purüna* informs us that 

“‘Abhimanyoh Parikshittu putrah parapurafijayah 

Janamejayah Parikshitah putrah paramadhürmikah."'* 

'"Abhimanyu's son was Parikshit, the conqueror of his 
enemy's city.  Parikshit's son was Janamejaya who was 
very righteous.'* 


This Janamejaya had three brothers, namely, Srutasena, 
Ugrasena and Bhimasena:—‘‘Janamejayah Pdrikshitah 


J. R. A., 8., 1913, p. 6. 
Hultzsch, S. T. I., Vol. I, p. 57. 
I. 95. 85. 


v? 
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saha bhrütribhih Kurukshetre dirgha-satram upüste ; tasya 
bhratarastrayah Srutasena Ugrasena Bhimasena iti.' " 


'"Janamejaya, son of Parikshit, with bis brothers, was 
attending a long sacrifice at Kurukshetra. His brothers 
were three, namely,—Srutasena, Ugrasena and Bbhimasena."'"' 

Particulars” regarding the son and successor of the 
Vedic Parikshit agree well with what we know of the son 
and!successor of the Epic and the Puranie Parikshit II. 
Janamejaya, the son of the Vedic Parikhsit, is mentioned 
in tne  Satapatha Brahmana as a performer of the 
Agvamedha or horse-sacrifice. The priest who performed 
the famous rite for him was Indrota Daivapa Saunaka. 
On the other hand, the Aitareya Brühamama, which also 
mentions his Asvamedha, names Tura Küvasheya ‘as his 
priest. The statements of the Satapatha, and Aitareya 
Brahmanas are apparently conflicting, and can be 
reconciled if we surmise that either we are dealing with 
two different kings of the same name and parentage or 
the same Janamejaya performed two  bhorse-sacrifices. 
Which Janamejaya actually did so ? Curiously enough 
the Purdnas give the information which is needed. 
The Matsya  Purána speaking of Janamejaya, the grand- 
son of Abhimanyu, and the son of Parikshit II, says : 


Dvir a$vamedham àhrtya mahdadvajasaneyakah 
pravartayitvd tam sarvam rshim Vájasaneyakam 

vivdde Brühmanaih sarddham abhisapto vanam yayau.? 
The quarrel with the DBràhmanas, alluded to in the 


l Mbh. 1. 3. 1. In translating Epic passages use has been made of the 
renderings of Ray aud Dutt, See aiso Purdgic texts cited by Pargiter, Dynasties 
of the Kali Age, p. dnt. The view that Srutasena, Ugrasena and Bhimaseua were 
gons of Janamejaya (Pargiter, Anctent Indian Historical Tradition, p. 113 f.) is 
clearly opposed to the evidence of the Epic and several Purámas, as well as that 
of Harisvamin. Speaking about Parikshit, son of Abbimanyu, the Vishnu Purána, 
for example, says (iv. 21. 1): "Yo'yam  sámpratam  avanípatih 
Janamejaya-Srutasena-Ugrasena-Bhimasenah putrás chatedro bhacishyanti,'" 

? 50,063.04. Cj. N. K. Siddhanta, The Heroic Age of India, p. 42. 
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last line, is also mentioned in the Aitareya Brühmanma.' 


- According to that text Janamejaya's priestly opponents 


were the Kaéáyapas. That designation hardly applies to 
the Gargyas who quarrelled with the son of Parikshit IP 
because the Baudhüyana Srauta Sitra* includes them in 
the Angiras group. On the other hand Yaiéampayana, 
who led the opponents of the "son of Parikshit II, was 
undoubtedly a Kasyapa.* 

Parikshit IT has thus a better claim than Parikshit I 
to be regarded as identical with the Vedic Parikshit. 
It is, however, possible that Parikshit I and Parikshit II 


represent a bardic duplication of the same original 


individual regarding whose exact place in the Kuru 
genealogy no unanimous tradition had survived. The 
fact that not only the name Parikshit, but names of 
most of the sons (in the Vishnu and Brahma Purünas* 
the names of all the sons) are common to both, points 
to the same conclusion. In the case of the son and 
successor of each of the two Parikshits we have a 
strikingly similar story of quarrel with the Brahmanas.° 
It will further be remembered that while Tura Kavasheya 
is mentioned in the Purànic literature as a Purohita of 
the son of Parikshit II, Indrota Daivapa Saunaka is 
represented as the priest of the son of Parikshit I. But 
it is clear from the Vedic texts that both the royal 
chaplains served the same king who was separated by five 
or sir generations from  Janaka, the contemporary of 
Uddálaka Aruni, Yàjfüiavalkya and Somagushma. Doubts 
may thus be legitimately entertained about the existence 
of two Parikshits each of whom had sons and successors 


3 WIT. 97. 

2 Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, 114, Vayu, 93, 22-25. 
3 Vol, IIT, pp. 431 ff. 

4 Op. cit., p.449. 

*^ Vishnu, IV. 20 .1; 21. 1; Brahma, XIII, 109. 

Vayu, 93, 22-25 ; Mateya, 50, 63-64, etc. 
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with identical. names, the heroes of tales of a similar 
character. “The probability is that there was really only 
one Parikshit in the Kuru royal family, father of the 
patron of both Tura and Indrota. 


Did he flourish before or after the Bharata War ? 
The necessity felt for offering an explanation of the 
name Parikshit given to Abhimanyü's son at the end of 
the Bhürata War, and the explanation itself, probably 
suggest that the tradition of an earlier Kuru king with 
the name of Parikshit had not yet come into existence 
when the tenth book of the Mahābhārata was written’ 
Parikshit I was possibly invented by genealogists to 
account for such anachronisms as the mention of Indrota- 
Parikshita-samvdda as an old story by Bhishma in the 
twelfth book (Chapter 151). The wide divergence of 
opinion in regard to the name of the father of the 
so-called Parikshit I, and his position in the list, is also 
to be noted in this connection. It shows the absence of 
a clear tradition. On the other hand there is absolute 
unanimity in regard to the parentage and dynastic position 
of the so-called Parikshit II. 


1 Mbh. X. 16, 3. 

“While the Kuru line will become extinct (parikshineshu Kurushu) a son 
will be born to you (= Uttará, wife of Abbimanyn). The child will, for that reason, 
be named Pariksbit.'' 

2 The identification of the Vedic Pariksbit with the son of Abhimanyu who 
flourished after the Bharata War does not seem probable to Dr. N. Dutt, the 
author of The Aryanisation of India, pp. so ff., because, in the first place, it 
goes egainst the findings of Macdonell, Keith and Pargiter who prefer to identify 
the Vedic Parikebit with an ancestor of the Pápdus, As to this it may be pointed 
out that the oxistence of a Parikshit (father of Janamejaya) before the Pandus, 
rests mainly on the testimony of those very genealogies which are regarded by 
Keith ss worthless and unreliable (cf. RPVU 21, 618). That the nome of 
Janamejaya in this connection is an intrusion into the genealogical texts is evident 
from its omission from Chapter 95 of the Mahabharata, the Java tert, the 
Chellur grant, etc. 

Dr. Dutt next argues tbat the. Vishnu Purdga makes tbe four brothera 
Janawejaya, Srutasena, etc., sons of Parikshit T. Tf he had only perused a 
subsequent passage (IV. 21. 1.) he wonld have seen that thc Purána makes the 
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The Vedic hymns throw little light on the domestic 
life or reign-period of Parikshit. From the epic we learn 
that he married a Madra princess (Mádravati) and ruled 


four brothers sons of ''Parikshit II'" as well and while this later statement, finds 
corroboration in the Mahābhārata, (I. 3. 1.) the earlier dors not. e 

Dr. Dott next says that it is always riaWy to attempt identification of kings or 
the fixing of their dates from an examination of their teacber-priesta"' names. 
Bat why should it be risky if the names and order of succession be genuine ? 
The real risk lies in the rejection of such evidence without sufficient examination. 
Tt should be remembered in this connection that the identification of the Vedic 
Pariksbita Janamejaya with his Epic namesske (descendant of Abhimanyu) does 
not depend mainly on the teacher-priests’ names, but on the following facts, viz., 
(1) ence of any cozent proof of the existence of an earlier Janamejaya 
Párikshita in view of the omission of bis name in the Java tert, Choda inscriptions 
ete, and (2) agreement of particulars about the Vedic Parikehit and Janamejaya 






— (e. ge. words describing the prosperity of the Kuru realm, the performance of two 


Adcamedhas, quarrel with the Kadyapas), with what we koow of Parikshit and 
Janamejaya who were descendants of Abhimanyo, The question of the chrono- 
logical relation between the Vedic Parikshit and the Vedic Janaka is entirely 
independent of tbis identification. This relation has been fetermined on the 
strength of two different lines cf evidence. Materials for one have indeed been 
taken from the Varmífa list of the Brahmanas. But the succession from Indrota 
to Bomadusehma bas been reconstructed from incidental notices in the Bráhmana 
texta themselvss which no critic has represented as late. ° 

Dr. Dutt adds that identity of names does not neceessnrily imply identity of 
persons. This is a troism which is not remembered only by those who identify 
Dbhritarüsbtra Vaichitravirya with Dhritaráshtra of Kadi. It has never been 
suggested in the Political History that the Vedic and Epic Parikehits and 
Janamejayas are identical merely because their names are identical, 

As to Dr. Dutt's contention that there conid not be want of motives in later 
times on the part of the authors belonging to rival families and schoola to associate 
a certain teacher-priest with a (famous king of old, elc., it is not clear which 
particular case be has in mind in making the statement. The association of 
Indrota aod Tora with Janamejaya, and that of Uddálska aod Y&iñavalkya with 
Janska ıs found in the Setapatha and Aitareya Brühmonos and in the 
Upanishads. Ta it suggested (Mat such association is a deliberate concoction or 
fabrication ? But no shred of evidence bas been brought forward to prove such 
a charge No doubt misrepresentations are met with in the Epics and the 
JPurümas (as pointed out by Pargiter and others). But it would not be reasonuble 


te argue that the Bráhlmanas and the Upanishads are guilty of deliberate 


falsification because  forsooth there is confusion in the Purdpas which are 
undoubtedly of a later date. 

Lastly the credibility of the Vamáa lists in the Vedlc texts has been assailed on 
tbe following grounds, riz.—- 

(1) Bilence of Commentators. 
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for 24 years dying at the age of sixty.' Little credit, 
however, can be given to the bardic tales that cluster 
round his name. ‘The only facts that can be accepted as 
historical are that he was a king of the Kurus, that the 
people lived prosperously under his rule, that he had 
many sons, #nd that thg eldest, Janamejaya, succeeded 
him. 

. It will not be quite out of place here to say a few 
words about the realm of the Kurus over which Parikshit 
ruled. The kingdom, according to epic tradition, 
stretched from the Sarasvati to the Ganges. In the 
Digvijaya-parva it is taken to extend from the bordér of 


the land of the Kulindas (near the sources of the Sutlej, - 


the Jumna and the Ganges) to that of the Strasenas 
and the  Matsyas (in the Mathura and Bairšt regions 
respectively), and from the frontier of Rohitaka (Rohtak 
in the Eastern Punjab) to that of the Pafichalas (of 
Rohilkhand). It was divided into three parts, Kuru- 


(2) Discrepancy between the lists appended to the 10th and Mth books“ 


respectively of the Satapatha Erühmana in regard to the authorship of the work 
and ascription of the work to different teachers. 

(3, Seant courtesy shown to an alleged teacher by his pupil, 

As to (1), the Acharya parampará, succession of teachers, is d.stinctly alluded 
toby the commentators. If they did not enter into a detailed explanation, it is 
because they considered it to be sugamam, spashtam, easily intelligible plain. 

(2) There is no Vaméía list at tbe close of the l4th book of the Brál mana 
proper excluding tbe  Brihadáranyaka Upanishad. There are no doubt lists of 
teachers at the end of the Upanishad. It is too much to expect that, in the 
various liats, the entire Brahmane as well as the Upanisbad should be ascribed 
to the same traditional authority. The  Brühmana and Upanishad text are not 
works of single individuals. The question of discrepancy therefore, doces not 
arise. Reference to diferent traditions regarding the authorsbip of a particular 
work, or of particular portions of a work, does not necessarily vitiate any Achdrya- 
paramparà regarding which we bave substantia! agreement in the texts. 

(3) ltis too much to expect that in ancient, as in modern times, all pupi's 
should be equally respectful to teachers. Was not Dhyisbtadyumna a pupil of 


Dropáücbárya whom be killed ? 
1 Mbh. I. 49, 17-26 with commentary. We learn from the Brihadáranyaka 


4 


Upanishad CII. 3. 1.) that the Påriksbita family was ictimately koown in the 
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jangala, the Kurus proper and Kurukshetra.’ Kurujangala, 
as its name implies, was probably the wild region of 
the Kuru realm that stretched from the Kamyaka forest 
on the banks of the Sarasvati to Khandava near 
(samipatah) the Jumna.* But in certain passages ift» is 
used in a wider sense to designate the whole'country (desa, 
rüshtra?). The Kurus proper were probably located in the 
district around Hastinapura (on the Ganges), identified with 
a place near Meerut.* The boundaries of Kurukshetra are 
given in a passage of the Taittirtya Aranyaka? as being 
Khandava on the south, the Türghna on the north, and 
the Parinahb" on the west (lit. hinder section, jaghanürdha). 


"Phe Mahabharata’ gives the following description of 


Er 


Kurukshetra: ''South of the Sarasvati, and north of the 
Drishadvati, he who lives in Kurukshetra really dwells 
in heaven. The region that lies between Taruntuka and 
Marantuka or Arantuka, the lakes of Raima and Macha- 
kruka*—this is Kurukshetra which is also called Saimanta- 
pafüichaka and the northern sacrificial altar (uttara vedi) 
of the grandsire (1.e., Brahma)."’ Roughly speaking, the 
Kuru kingdom corresponded to modern Thanesar, Delhi 
and the greater part of the Upper Gangetic Doab. Within 
the kingdom flowed the rivers Arunà (which joins the 
Sarasvati near Pehoa), Arnáumati, Hiranvati, Apaya (Apaga 


1! Mbh.. T. 100, 1; 149. 5-15; II. 26.32; IIT. 85. 204; Ptolemy. VII. i. 42. 
a Tatah Sarascatiíküle sameshu marudhanvasu 
Kamyakam nāma dadrifur vanam munijanapriyam. 

“Theo they saw before them tbe forest of Kümyaka on the banks of the 
Sarasvati on s level and wild plain, a favoured resort to apchoritea.'" Mbh.. III. 
5. 8, For the location of the Khágdava forest see I. 222. 14; 223. 1, 

a CJ. Mbh,, 1. 109 24; viii. 1. 17, xii, 37. 28. 
t Smith, Ozford History (1919), p. 31. cf. Ram. II. 68, 18: Mbh. 1. 128. 
20f ; 133. 11; Pargiter DK A, 5; Patafijali, II. 1. 2, anuGangam Hástinapuram, 

` Vedic Index 1, pp. 169-70, 

* (Cf. the Parenos of Arrian (Indika, iv), a tributary of the Indus. 

7 111, 88. 4; 9; 15; 95 40; 62 ; 200; 204-05. 

* Machakruka, Taruntuka and Marantuka sre Yaksha dráropàlasg guarding 
the boundaries of Kurukshetra. 
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or Oghavati, a branch of the Chitang), Kauéiki (a branch 
of the Rakshi), as well as the Sarasvati and the Drisbad- 
vati or the Rakshi.' Here, too, was situated Saryanavat, 
which the authors of the Vedic Index consider to have 
beea a lake, like that known to the Satapatha Brahmana 
by the name of Anyatahphaksha. 

The royal residence according to the  Vedic texts 
was apparently Asandivat.* This city may have been 
identical with Nagasihvaya or Hastinapura, the capital 
mentioned in the Epics and the Purdnas. But it is more 
probably represented by the modern Asandh near the 
Chitang." 

According to epic tradition the kings of Kurukshetra | 
belonged to the Puru-Bharata family. The Paurava 
connection of the Kurus is suggested by the Rigvedic 
hymn,' which refers to ''Kuru-éravana'' (lit. glory of the 
Kurus) as a descendant of Trasadasyu, a famous king 
of the Pürus.* The connection of the  Bharatas with 
the  Kuruland is also attested by Vedic evidence. A 
Rigvedic ode" speaks of the two Bhiaratas,  Devaé$ravas 
and Devavita, as sacrificing in the land on the Drishad- 
vati, the Apayà and the Sarasvati. Some famous gathas of 
the Brühmanas* and the epic tell us that Bharata Dauhshanti 
made offerings on the Jumna, the Ganges (Yamunàm anu 
Gangdyam) and the Sarasvati. ‘The territory indicated in 


y For the identification and location of some of the streama see Mbh. ITI. 83. 
95, 151; V. 151. 78; Cunningham's Arch-Rep, for 1878-79 quoted in TRAS, 1883, 
963n; Smitb, Oxford History, 29; Science and Culture, 1943, pp. 168 ff. 

e Vedic Index, Vol, I, p. 72. 

3 See the map, Smith. Ozford History, p. 29, An Asandi district is mentioned 
by Fleet in hie Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts (Bombay Gazetteer, 1. a, 
p- 492). But there is no reason for connecting it with tbe Kuru country. 

« X. 83, 4. 

s igeeda, IV. 38. 1; VIF. 19, 3. 

« Rig. lii. 23; Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 409-10, 

, Set. Br. xiii. 6. 4. 11; Ait. Br. viii. 23; Mbb. vii. 66, 8. 
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these landatory verses is exactly the region which is later 
on so highly celebrated as Kurukshetra. 

In the opinion of Oldenberg *'the countless small stocks 
of the Samhita age were fused together to form the 
greater peoples of the Brahmana period. The Bharatas 
found their place, probably ¿together with their old 
enemies, the Pürus, within the great complex of peoples 
now in process of formation, the Kurus; their sacred land 
now became Kurukshetra.''! 


Among those kings who are mentioned in the 
genealogical lists of the Mahābhārata? as ancestors and 
predecessors of Parikshit, the names ol the following 
occur in the Vedic literature : — 


! The absorption of the Bharatas by the Kurus is suggested hy such passages 


ss Kuraco nüma Bhératah (Mbh. XII. 349. 44). In the Rarh, IV, 33, 11 Bharatas 
are still distinguished from the Kurus, It has been suggested by some scholars, e. J.s 
C. V. Vaidya (History of Mediaeval Hindu India, Vol, II, pp. 268 f.) that the 
Bbarata of Rigvedic tradition is not to be identified “with Daubshanti Bharata, the 
traditional progenitor of the Kuru royal familv, but rather with Bharata, tho son of 
Rishabha, s descendant of the first Manu called Scdyambhura, It should, 
bowever, be remembered that tbe story of Bharata, son of Rishsbha, is distinctly 
late. The Bharata princes and people of Rigvedic tradition are clearly associated 
with the Kuru country watered by the Sarasvati and the Drishadvati and the names 
of their rulers, ¢.g., Divodisa and Sudās cecur in Purdnic liats of kings descended 
from the son or daughter of Manu Vairasrata and not of Manu Sdyambhuca, 
The Bharata priests Vafisbtha and Viśvāmitra Kaudika are connected in early 
literature with the royal progeny of Manu Vuaivasvata and his daughter, and not 
cf Manu Sviyambhuva. For the association of Vaéishtha with the descendants 
of Bharata Daubshanti see the story of Sathvarana and Tapati in the Maha- 
bhárata, T. 94 and 171 f. Viéwamitra Kaufika's association with the  Püra- 
Bharata family is, of course, well-known (Mbh, I, 94. 393). It may be argued 
‘that Bbharfia, ancestor of — Vi&vümitra, whois called Bharata-rishabha in the 
Aitareya Brühmana, must be distinguished from the later Bharata, the son of 
Sakuntalà, daughter of Viévimitra, But there is no real ground for believing 
that the story of Viévümitra's connection with the nympbs is based on sober 
history. The Rigvedic Vidvamitra belonged to the family of Koéika. In the 
Mahabharata (I. 94. 33) the Kudikas are expressly mentioned as descendanta of 
Bharata Daubshanti, . 
2 Adiparca, Chaptera 91 and 05. 
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Purü-ravas Aila,' Ayu,’ Yayati Nahushya,* Püru,* Bharata 
Dauhshanti Saudyumni,* Ajamidha,® Riksha," Sarnvarana," 
Kuru,’ Uchchaibéravas, Pratipa  Prátisatvana or Prati 
sutvana," Balhika Pratipiya,’? Samtanu," and Dhritarashtra 
Vaichifravirya.™ 
The occurrence of these, names in Vedic texts prob- 
ably proves their historicity,” but it is difficult to say how 
far „the epic account of their relationship with one another 
or with Parikshit, and the traditional order of succession, 
are reliable. Some of the kings may not have been 
connected with the Kurus at all. Others, e.g., Uchcbhaih- 
áravas Kaupayeya, Balhika Pratiplya and Sarntanu, were 
undoubtedly of the same race (Kauravya) as Parikshit.” 


Purü-ravas Aila, the first king in the above list, is 
represented in epic tales as the son of a ruler who mig- 
rated from Babli in Central Asia to Mid-India." It may be 


t Rig-Veda, X. 95; Sat.. Br,, 5 Sat, Br., XIII, 5, 4, 11-12 ; Ait, Br. 
XT. b. 1. 1. viii, 23. 
* Rig Veda I, 53. 10; II, 14. € R. V., IV. 44. 6. 
7. etc. * R. V. VIII. 68, 15. z. 
š R V L Ol, 17: X. 68. 1. 5 R. V. VIIL 51. 1. (Vedic Inder), 
<= R. V. VIT. 8. 4; 18. 13. II. 442), 


® Frequently mentioned in the Bráhmapa literature, cf. Kuru-éravana, Rig- 
Veda, X. 33.4. ace however, foot-noto 15 below. 

WV Jaiminiya Upanishad Brahmana, TIT. 29.1-3. 

n ) Atharva-Veda, XX. 129, 2. 

"7 Sat. Br., XII. 9. 3. 3, 

3 R, V., X. 98. 

“4 Kalhaka Samhita, X. 6, 

is It should. however, be noted that no indvidual king named Kuru is 
mentioned io Vedic literature. Kura is the name of a people in the Vedic texts. 

1 W Jaiminiya Up. Br., WI, 29, 1; Sat Br., XII. 9. 3; Nirukta, ed. by Kshema- 
raja Srikrishpa Dasa Sregtbi, p. 130; Briíhaddecatà, VII, 155-156; Studies in 
Indian Antiquities,, pp. 7-8. 

7 Ram. VII. 103, 21-22, This Bahli lay outside the Madhyadega and is 
associated with Karddama kings. The reference is doubtless to Balkh or Bactria 
in the Oxus Valley. For a discussion about its identity see 1HQ.1988, 987.39. The 
Matsya  Purána, 12. 14 ff, distinctly mentions Llavrita-Varshba (io Central 
Asia) asthe realm of the parent of Purü-ravas. Mbb. III. 90. 29.95) however 
seems to locate the birth place of Purü-ravas on a bill near the source of the 
Ganges, 

4—-1829B 
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noted in this connection that the Papaficha-südani refers to 
the Kurus—the most important branch of the Ailas accord- 
ing to the Mahabharata and "he Purdnas—as colonists 
from the trans-Himalayan region known as Uttara Kuru.’ 
Bharata, another king mentioned inthe epic dist is 
described as a lineal descendant of Purti-ravas and of Pūru. 
But this is doubtful. He is, as we have seen, definitely 
associated in Brābmanic and epic gāthās with the land, on 
the Sarasvati, the Ganges and the Jumna, and is credited 
with victory over the Satvats. The epic tradition that 
he was the progenitor of the Kuru royal family is in 
agreement with the Vedic evidence which connects him and 
his clansmen, Devaéravas and Deva-vüta, with the same 
territory which afterwards became famous asthe land of 
the Kurus. Uchchaiáravas Kaupayeya had matrimonial 
relations with the royal family of the Pafichalas. But 
Balhika Pratipiya could ill conceal his jealousy of the 
ruler of the Srinjayas,a people closely associated with 
the Pafichilasin epic tales. The word Balhika in the 
name Balhika Prátipiya seems to be a personal designa- 
tion and there is no clear evidence that it is in any way 
connected with the  Balhika tribe mentioned in the 
Atharva Veda and later texts. It may, however, point 
to the northern origin of the Kurus? of the ‘‘Middle 
country," a theory rendered probable by the association 
of the Kurus with the Mahiavrishas’ and the fact that a 


| Law, Ancient Mid-Indian Keatriya Tribes, p. 16. Note the association 
of the Kurus with tbe Mabāvprisba, Vedic Index, II. 279n, and with the Balbikes, 
Mbh. II. 63. 2-7. In Mbh. TIT. 145. 18-19 the Uttara Kurus are apparently placed 
near Mount Kailása and Badari. In other texts they are located much farther to 
the nortb. The Kurus ofthe Madhya-defa are called Dakshina-Kurus in Mbh. 
I. 109. 10 

2 Nota tbe association of the Prátipeyaa of the Kurn assembly with the Balbikas 
in Mbh. ii, 63. 2.7: Pratipeyàh Santanava Bhimarenth sa Baélhikah 
frinudhoam Kàcyàár càchan samsadi Kauravdnam, 

3 Vedic Index II. 2790 5; Sat Br. (Kanva text): for Balhikas and Mabávri- 
shas see also Atharca Veda, V, 22. 4-8. 
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section of the Kuru people dwelt beyond the Himalayas 
in the days of 'the Aitareya Brühmana and the Mahabha- 
rata. The history of the Kuru royal line becomes more 
definite from the time of Samtanu who was fifth in the 
ascending line from Fariksbit. Regarding the events 
of Parikshit's reign we haye little reliable information. 
We only know that the drought that threatened the Kuru 
realm in the time of Sarmntanu had passed away and the 
people ‘‘throve merrily in the kingdom of Parikshit.— 


The date of Parikshit is a matter regarding which the 
Vedic texts give no direct information. In the  Aihole 
Inscription of Ravikirti, panegyrist of Pulakegin II, dated 
Saka 556 (expired)- A.D. 634-35, it is stated that at that 
time 3735 years had passed since the Bharata War :] 


Trimésatsu tri sahasreshu Bhdratid ahavüd itah 
saptabda. sata-yukteshu gateshvabdeshu pajichasu.' 


The date of the Bhdrata war which almost synchronised 
with the birth of Parikshit, is, according to this calculation, 
and the testimony of Aryabhata (A.D. 499), 3102 B.C. 
This is the starting point of the so-called Kali-yuga era. 
But, as pointed out by Fleet, the reckoning was not 
fonnded in Vedic times. It is an invented one, devised 
by Hindu astronomers and chronologists for the purposes 
of their calculations some thirty-five centuries after the 
initial point which they assigned to it. Asa matter of 
fact another school of Hindu astronomers and historians, 
represented by Vriddha-Garga,  Varšhamihira and 
Kalhana, placed the heroes of the Bhdrata war 653 years 
after the beginning of the Kali-yuga and 2526 years before 
the Saka era, t.e., in B.C. 2449." This last date 

1 Ep. Ind., VI, pp. 11, 12. 


3 Asan Maghdsu munayah #àsatí prithoirn Yudhishthire nripatau 


č shad-dvika-pañcha-dviyutah Sakakálastasya rājñascha 


Brih. 3., XIII. 3. Cf. Rajatarañgini, I. 48.-56. 
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is as much open to doubt as the one adopted by Aryabhata 
and Ravikirti. The literature that embodies the Vriddha- 
Garga tradition cannot claim any higher antiquity or 
reliability than the composition of the great astronomer 
of Kusumapura. The chronology to which it,.gives 
preference is not accepted by, the Aiholé inscription of 
Ravikirti. A noted writer, who accepts tbe dating of 
Vriddha-Garga and  Varüha, cites only two late cases 
(op. cit. p. 401) to prove its currency in India, viz., the 
commentary on the Bhdgavatimrita and certain modern 
Almanacs. His attempts to support this tradition by 
astronomical calculation based on certain Mahābhārata 
passages are beset with difficulties. For one thing there is 
a good deal of uncertainty regarding the starting point of 
what he calls the **Puràünic'' or ‘‘epic’’ Kaliyuga. He says 
(p.399) '*most likely the Mahabharata Kaliyuga truly began 
from the year 2454 B.C. ‘The year of the Bharata battle 
according to his finding is however 2449 B.C. In other 
words the battle was fought five years after the epic 
Kaliyuga had already begun. But he himself points out 
(p. 993) that the battle was fought, according to the 
Mahabharata, when it was the junction of (antara, really 
interval between) Kali and Dvdpara, and 36 years before 
the year of Krisbna's expiry (p. 399) which was the true 
beginning of the Kaliyuga. Thus the dates assigned to 
the beginning of Kali do not agree. These discrepancies 
demonstrate the unstable character of the ground on 
which the chronological edifice is sought to be built. 
It may be remembered in this connection that Kalhana, 
who places Gonarda I of Kashmir and the Bhàrata War 
in 2449-8 B.C fixes a date for A$oka much earlier than 
Gonarda III (1182 B.C.). This result is opposed to all 
genuine historical evidence and proves the unreliable 


1! Mr. P. C. Sen Gupta, Dhárata Battle Traditions, JRASB. IV, 1998, No. 3 
(Sept. 1939, pp. 893-413). 
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character of the scheme of chronology which has for its 
basis a belief in 2449 B.C. as the date of the Bharata 
War. Some writers! try to reconcile the conflicting views 
presented by the schools of Aryabhata and Vriddha-Garga 
by suggesting that the Saka-kala, of Varahamihira is really 
Sakya-kàla, t.e., the era, of the Buddha's Nirvana. ‘This 
conjecture is not only opposed to the evidence of Kalbana, 
_but is flatly contradicted by  Bhattotpala who explains 
Saka-küla of the Brihat Samhita passage as Saka-nripa- 
kala, era of the Saka king.* Varabamihira himself knew 
of no Saka-küla apart from the Sakendrakaéla or Saka- 
bhüpa-küla, i.e., the era of the Saka king.” 


A third tradition is recorded by the compilers of the 
Purünas. There is a remarkable verse, found with variants 
in the historical Purdnas, which places the birth of 
Parikshit 1050 (or 1015, 1115, 1500 etc. according to some 


manuscripts), years before Mahapadma, the first Nanda 
king of Magadha : 


Mahdpadm-ibhishekdt tu 
yāvajjanma Parikshitah 
evam varshasahasram tu 
jneyam pafichüsaduttaram .* 


1 JHQ, 1932, 85; Mod. Rev., June, 1932, 650 fr. 


2 The Brihat-Sarhhita by Varšharmihira with the commentary of Bbhattotpala, 
edited by Sudhákara Dvivedi, p. 281 


3 Brihat Samhita, VIII, 20-21. 


4 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, ,'p. 58. From the account of Pargiter 
it appears that the reading  Paficha-£utottaram, finds no support io the Vaya 
and Brahmünda texts, The variart Satam pantchadafottaram occurs only in some 
Bbágavata Mas. 'Panchadaé-ottaram" ia however unknown to the Matsya. One 
Matsya Ma. has ‘Sato trayam.' The reading generally accepted by the scribes 
seems to have been Panchüfad-uttaram, The biggest figure (1500) ia probably 
obtained by the wrong inclusion within the Magadban list of the Pradyotas oí 
Avanti. and taking the period of Bárhadratha rule to cover 1000 i 
years, 1000 (for the Bárhadrathas) + 162 (for the Pradyotas) 
Saiéunügas) 1512 years, 
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If the reading Pafichasaduttaram be correct, the verse 
would seem to point to a date in the fourteenth or 
ffteenth century B. C. for the birth of Parikshit. It is, 
however, doubtful if even this tradition can be regarded as 
of great value. In the first place the divergent readings in 
the different Mss. take away from the value of the 
chronological datum, “Secondly, the Puranas themselves 
in giving details about the dynasties that are supposed . 
to have intervened between the Bharata war and the 
coronation of Mabaüpadma mention totals of reigns which 
when added together neither present a unanimous tradi- 
tion nor correspond to the figure 1050, which alone finds 
general acceptance in the Matsya, the Vayu and the 
Brahmünda manuscripts. The discrepancies may no doubt 
be partially explained by the well-known fact that the 
Puranic chroniclers often represent contemporaneous lines 
e.g. the Pradyotas and the Bimbisirids, as following one 
anotber in regular succession. But there is another point 
which deserves notice in this connection. “The same passage 
which says that “from Mabhàpadma's inauguration to the 
birth of Parikshit, this interval is indeed 1050 years,” adds 
that *'the interval which elapsed from the last Andhra 
king Pulomàávi to Mahapadma was 836 years." As most 
of the Purünas agree in assigning a period of 100 years 
to Mahbapadma and his sons who were followed imme- 
diately by Chandragupta Maurya, the interval between 
Chandragupta and Pulomavi, according to the Purünic 
chronology, will be  836——100—736 years. Now as 
Chandragupta could not have ascended the throne before 
396 B.C., Pulomavi, according to the calculation of the 
Puranas, cannot be placed earlier than 410 A.D. But 
this date can hardly be reconciled with what we know 
about the history of the Deccan in the first half of the 
fifth century A.D. Contemporary records show that the 
territory that had acknowledged the sway of Pulomavi 
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and his ancestors was at that time under the Vakatakas 
and other dynasties that rose on the ruins of the so-called 
"Andhra," or Satavahana empire. This emphasizes the 
need of caution in utilizing the chronological data of the 
Purànas.' 


An attempt has ° been made in recent times to 
support the Puranic date for Parikshit and the Bharata 
War which is taken to correspond to c.1400 B.C.*, by calcu- 
lations based on the Vaméa lists of teachers and pupils 
preserved in the Vedic literature. The importance of 
these lists was empbasized in these very pagesas early 
as 1923. But the data they yield have been made to 
square with the chronological scheme adumbrated in 
some of the Puraánic Mss with the help of a number 
of assumptions for which no cogent proofs have been 
adduced. It has, for instance, been taken for granted 
that the Varga list given at the end of the Brihaddranyaka 
Upanishad is virtually contemporaneous with those found 
in the Vaméa Brahmana and the Jaiminiya Upanishad 
Brahmana, and that all the lists ''must be'' dated ‘‘not 
later than c. 550 B.C.'' (op. cit. p. 70). A few pages further 
on (p. 77) the date of the Vamsa Brahmana is stated to be 
“e. 550 B.C." (the words *'not later than'' being omitted). 
The mere fact that the Brihadüranyaka Upanishad and 
other works of the Sruti literature are generally regarded 
as Pre-Buddhist cannot be taken to prove tbat the entire 
lists of teachers and pupils appended to or inserted in all 
of them can claim equal antiquity. Scholars in assigning 
the period before 500 B.C. to the Vedic literature 
expressly exclude ““its latest excrescences.''* Panini‘ draws 


! Seo also Raychaudburi. The Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, second 
edition, pp. 621m. 

3 Dr. Altekar, Presidential Address to the Archaic Section of the Indian 
History Congress, Proceedings of the Third Session, 1039. pp. 68-77 

3 Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, p, 27. 

4 IV. 3. 105, 
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a distinction between Vedic works which, to him, are 
Purünaprokta and those that he does not obviously regard 
as equally old. The date ‘‘c.550 B.C.” has even less justifi- 
cation than the vague words ‘‘not later than c. 550 B.C,” 


It has been stated further that the perigd separating 
the priests of Janamejaya from œ. 550 B.C. is 800 years. 
This figure is obtained by accepting the round number 
40 for the intervening generations and assigning to each 
generation in the gurusishya paramparü a period of 20 
years. The probative value of this mode of calculation 
is impaired by the fact that the actual number of teachers 
of the period given in the Brihadüramyaka Upanishad is 
45 and not 40 (p. 70), and the true average length of a 
spiritual generation is, according to Jaina and Buddhist 
evidence, about 30 and not 20 years.’ Moreover. it should 
not be forgotten that if the lists which form the basis 
of calculation are really to be dated‘not later than c. 550 
B.C.,' c. 1350 B.C. (550+800) can only te regarded as 
a terminus ad quem. The terminus a quo still remains 
to be determined. The uncertainty regarding the date 
of the particular Vaméáa lists, on which the whole chro- 
nological theory rests, lays even the lower limit open to 


objection, 


Tradition recorded in the Kathd-sarit-sagara points 
to a date for the Pirikshitas which is much later 
than that assigned to them by Puranie chroniclers and 
astronomers of the Gupta Age*. It refers to Udayana, 
king of Kausambi (c. 500 B.C.), as fifth in lineal succes- 
sion from Parikshit. The evidence is late but the text 
professes to embody tradition that goes back to Gunadhbya 
who is known to Bana (c. 600 A.D.) and is assigned to 
the Sátavahana period. 

! Jacobi, Parisish{aparcan, 20d ed. xviii; Hhys Davide, Buddhist. Suttas 


Introduction, xlvii, 
1, Kathé-sarit-sdgara, IX, 6-7 ff, Penzer, I. 95 





locality, viz., Kosala, modern Oudh. 
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A comparatively late date, albeit not the date 
suggested by ' the Kathd-sarit-sdigara, can also be 
inferred from certain passages in the later Vedic 
texts. We shall show in the next section that 
Parikshit's son and successor Janamejaya was separated 
by five or six generations, of teachers from the time of 
Janaka of the Upanishads and his contemporary Uddalaka 
Aruni. At the end of the Kaushitaki or Sdadnkhdyana 
Aranyaka’ we find a vaméga or list of the teachers by whom 
the knowledge contained in that Aranyaka is supposed 


to have been handed down. The opening words of this 
list run thus :— 


“Om ! Now follows the vamga. Adoration to the 
Brahman ! Adoration to the teachers ! We have learnt this 
text from Gunàkhya $Sàánkhàayana, Gunàkhya Sankhayana 
from Kahola  Kaushitaki,  EKahola — Kaushitaki 


from 
Uddalaka Aruni" 


The passage quoted above makes it clear that 
Gunákhya Sànkhaáyana was separated by two generations 
from the time of Uddàálaka who was separated by five or 
six generations from the time of Janamejaya. Gunakhya, 
therefore, lived seven or eight generations after Pariksbit. 
He could not have flourished much later than Asvalayana 
because the latter, or preferably his pupil, honours his 
guru Kahola.* It is to be noted that we have no personal 
name prefixed to Asvalayana as we have in the case of 
Sankhayana. “This probably suggests that Vedic tradition 
knew only of one great teacher named Aávalàyana. It is 
significant that both in Vedic and Buddhist literature 
this famous scholar is associated with one and the same 


The Pragna Upani- 
shad tells us that Aé4valiyana was a Kausalya, i.e., an 
lJ Adhüya 15. 
13 S.B.E., Vol. XXIX, p. 4. 

3 Aéealayana Grihya Sätra, YII, 4. 4. 
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inhabitant of Kosala, and a contemporary of Kabandhi 
Kütyayana. These facts enable us to identify him with 
Assalayana of Süvatthi (a city in Kosala) mentioned 
in the Majjhima Nikawa' as a famous Vedic scholar,” and a 
contemporary of Gotama Buddha and, hence, of Kakuda” 
or Pakudha Kachchayana. The referencé to Gotama's 
contemporary as a master of ketubha, i.e., kalpa or ritual, 
makes it exceedingly probable that he is to be identified 
with the famous Aésvalayana of the Grihya Sütras. Con- 
sequently the latter must have lived in the sixth century 
B.C. Gunikhya Sankhayana, whose teacher Kahola is 
honoured by the famous  Grihyasütrü-küra, cannot be 
placed later than that century. That the upper limit 
of Gunàükhya's date is not far removed from the lower 
one is suggested in the first place by the reference in bis 
Aranyaka to Paushkarsidi, Lauhitya and a teacher who 
is styled Magadhavasi. The first two figure, in the 
Ambattha and Lohichcha suttas, among the contemporaries 
of the Buddha. The attitude of respect towards a 
Magadhan teacher in the Aranyaka points to an age later 
than that reflected in the Srauta Sütras which mention 
Braihmanas hailing from the locality in question in a 
depreciatory tone as Brahmabandhu Magadha-desiya.* 


Goldstücker points out" that Panini used the word 
Aranyaka only in the sense of ‘a man living in the 
forest’. It is Katyayana (c. fourth century B.C.) who 
vouchsafes in a Vdrttika the information that the same 





| 11. 147, et seq. 

2 "Tinna Vedünarh páragü sanighandu ke(ubhünar "' 

3 As to the equation kabandhi= kakuda, see 41HO, 1932, 608 ff, Kabandha in 
the Atharca Veda, X. 2.3 means dróomi and ru (hips and thighs). According to 
Amara kakudmati has subatantially the saine meaning. 

4 Vedic Inder, 11. 116, Isolated references to Paushkarasádi and others may 
not be of much value. What we have to consider is the cumu'atíre effect of 
the references in the Sdikhdyana Aranyaka combined with the testimony of 
Panini and Apastamba. 

Pánini, His Place in Sanskrit Literature, 1914, 99. 
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expression is also used in the sense of treatises ‘read in 
the forest’. The silence of Panini in regard to this 
additional meaning of the term, when contrasted with the 
clear statement of the later grammarian, leaves little room 
for doubt that Aranyaka in the sense of a forest-treatise 
was well known to writers traditionally assigned to the 
fourth century B.C., but not to Panini. It may be recalled in 
this connection that, unlike Katyayana again, Panini does 
not include the works of Yàajnavalkya, a contemporary 
of Kahola, the teacher of Gunikhya, among the older 
(Purüna-prokta) Brahmanas.‘ — Svetaketu, another con- 
temporary of Kahola, teacher ol Gunükhya, is mentioned 
in the Dharmasütra of Apastamba’ as an avara or modern 
authority. The reference to Yavandnt in the sütras? of 
Panini and the tradition recorded in the Kavya~-Mimams E 
that he made his mark in the city of Pataliputra — 
as we know, after the death of the Buddha, c. 486 B.C.; 
in the reign of Udàüyin), clearly suggest that he could 
not have flourished before the sage of the Saikyas. Pro- 
found as his knowledge is in regard to Vedic literature, 
Panini is unaware of the existence of Aranyakas as a 
class of forest-treatises. It is, therefore, not unreasonable 
to conclude that he could not have been considerably 
posterior to the great masters of the Aranyakas among 
whom Gunükhya Sankhiyana holds an honoured place. 
In other words, the upper limit of the date of this teacher 
almost coincides with the lower. With a date for him in 
the sixth century B.C. all the evidence accommodates 
itself. 


We are now left with the task of attempting to measure 
the distance between Gunàáükhya and Parikshit. Professor 


r 1 IV. 3. 105 with commentary quoted on page 106n of Goldatücker's Pdnins, 
"Yajfiavalkyádayo hí na chira kala ityüákhyáneshu vártà, 

2 Dharmasütra, 1. 9, 5, 4-6. 

3 IV.I. 49. 

1 P. 55. 
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Rhys Davids in his Buddhist Sullas assigns 150 years to 
the five Theras from Upàüli to Mahinda. Jacobi, too, 
informs us that the average length of a patriarchate may 
be estimated at about 30 years. We may, therefore, 
assign 240 or 270 years to the eight or nine generations 
from Parikshit to Gunàakhya Sankhayana, and place the 
former in the ninth century B.C. 


Parikshit was succeeded on the Kuru throne by Bis 
eldest son Janamejaya. ‘The Mahābhārata refers to a 
great snake-sacrifice performed by this king. In this 
connection it is stated that the king conquered Taxila.' 
It is clear from the Pañchavimśa Brahmana* and the 
Baudháyana Srauta Sütra? that the epic account of the 
Kuru king's Sarpa-satra cannot be regarded as  baving 
any historica] basis. "There is hardly any doubt that the 
Satra mentioned in the Vedic texts is the prototype of 
the famous sacrifice described in tbe epic. The story 
seems to have undergone three stages of development. 
The original tale is concerned with a mythical rite 
performed by the serpents one of whom was named 
Janamejaya, who served as an Adhvaryu (priest). 
“Through this rite the serpents vanquished death.'* The 
next stage is reached in the JBaudhüyama rauta Sūtra. 
Janamejaya appears among the kings and princes of the 
serpents assembled for sacrifice in human shape at 
Khandavaprastha (in the Kuru country) with the object 
of obtaining poison. In the epic the performer of the 
sacrifice is identified with tbe Kuru king ; and the object 
of the sacrifice is not the acquisition of immortality for 
the serpents, or of poison, but the extinction of these 


1 Mfbh.. 1.3.20. For early references to Taxila, sce also Panini, IV. 3. 93; 
Vinaya Texts, Pt. II, p. 1/4; Malalasekera, Dictionary, I, p. 982, 

3 XXV.15; Vedic Index, I, p. 274. 

3 Vol. II, p. 298; XVII. 18, 





Winternitz, JBBrRAS., 1926, 74. I; Pargiter, AIH'T, p. 285, observes that 


Nagas killed Parikshit II, but his son Janamejaya ITT defeated them and peace 
was made !'* 


-À 
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reptiles. It is impossible to find in the doings of these 
venomous creatures a reference to an historic strife.! 


The conquest of Taxila by the Kuru king may, 
however, be an historical fact, because King Janamejaya 
is *represented as a great conqueror in the Brahmanas. 
Thus tbe Aitareya Brahtana says :* ‘‘Janamejayah Pāri- 
kshitah samantam sarvatah prithivim jayan pariydyasvena 
cha medhyeneje, tadeshà yajita-gathd giyate : 


Asandivati dhanyadam rukminam karitasrajam 
as$ram babandha süárangam? devebhyo Janamejaya itt” 


'Janamejaya Parikhsita went round the earth com- 
pletely, conquering on every side, and offered the horse 
in sacrifice." Regarding this a sacrificial verse is sung : 

“In Asandivat Janamejaya bound for the gods a 
black-spotted grain-eating horse, Scorned with a golgen 
ornament and with yellow garlands.”’ 


In another passage of the Aitareya Brahmana? it is 
stated that Janamejaya aspired to be a ‘‘Sarvabhimi’’ 
i.€., a universal sovereign : 


'fEvamvidam hi vai mümevamvido ydjayanti tasmad 
aha jayamyabhitvarim senām jayāmyabhītvaryā senaya 
na mā divyā na münushya ishava richchhantyeshyāmi sarva- 
mayuh sarvabhūmir bhavishyāmīti. 


(Janamejaya Pārikshita used to say) ““Those who know 
thus sacrifice for me who know thus; therefore I conquer 
the assailing host, I conquer with an assailing host. Me 


1 Pafichaciméa Rrāhmaņa, translated by Dr. W. Caland P, D. cf 


"the 


2 VIII. 21. 
5 Variant—abadhnaddafram süárahgam— Sat, Br, xiii. 5 4. 1.2, 


4 Keith, Rig-Veda Brüáhmanas, 326 ; E, geling, Sat, Br. V, p. 396, 
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neither the arrows of heavdli nor of men reach. I shall 
live all my life, I shall become lord of all the earth, '* 


The possession of Taxila in the extreme north-west 
implies control over Madra or the central Panjab, the 
homeland of  Janamejaya's mother Maàdravati.' In this 
connection it may be remembered ¿that the western 
frontier of the Kuru country once extended as far as the 
Parinah or Parenos, a tributary of the Indus. Princes of 
the Paurava race ruled in the territory lying between the 
Jhelam and tbe Ravi down to the time of Alexander, 
while Ptolemy, the geographer, expressly mentions the 
Pündus as the rulers of Sakala (Sialkot) in the heart of 
this extensive region. 


It was persumably after his victorious campaigns that 
Japamejaya was consecrated with the Punar-abhisheka and 
the Aindra mahübhisheka, performed two  horse-sacrifices 
and had a dispute with Vaisampfiyuna and the Brahmanas. 
“The Matsya version, which is considered by the Pargiter 
to. be the oldest, says the king made a successful stand 
against them for some time, but afterwards gave in and, 
making his son king, departed to the forest; but the 
Vayu version says he perished and the Bráhmanpas made 
his son king. The broad facts of the Purànic narrative 
are confirmed by the evidence of the Brühmanas. The 
Satapatha Brahmana refers to one of the horse-sacrifices, 
and says that the priest who performed the rite for him 
was Indrota Daivapi Saunaka. The Aitareya Brahmana 
mentions the other sacrifice and names Tura Kavasheya 
as his priest. It also contains a tale stating that at one 
sacrifice of his he did not employ the Kasyapas, but the 
Bhütaviras. Thereupon a family of the Kasyapas called 
Asita-mriga forcibly took away the conduct of the 


1 The Bhágacata Purina (T. xvi. 2) mentions lrávati, daughter of Uttara as 
the mother of Janamejaya and bis brothers. | 
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offering from the Bhütaviras#& We have here probably 
the germ of the Puränie stories about Janamejaya’s 
dispute with the Brabmanas. Vaigampayana, who headed 
the opponents of Janamejaya, undoubtedly belonged to 
the. Kasyapa clan. An allusion to the famous quarrel 
occurs also if the Kautiligaa Arthaéastra (kopáj-Janamejago 
Brahmaneshu vikraüntah). 


. The Gopatha Brahmana narrates an anecdote of Jana- 
mejaya and two ganders, pointing out the importance of 
Brahmacharya, and the time which should be devoted to 
it. The story is obviously mythical but it shows that 
Janamejaya was already looked upon as a legendary hero 
in the time of the Gopatha Brahmana.' 


Janamejaya’s capital, according to a sacrificial song 
(yajfüia-güáthá) quoted above, was Asandivat to which 
reference has already been made. The  Satapatha . 
Brahmana affords an interesting glimpse of life in the ` 
royal palace or sacrificial hall : R 


Samününtsadam ukshanti hawan küshthabhrito yalhā .. 
pürnün parisrutah kumbhan Janamcejayasádana' iti 


“Even as they constantly sprinkle the equal prize- 
winning steeds so (they pour out) the cups full of fiery 
liquor in the palace (or sacrificial hall) of Janamejaya.' '? 
“Curds, stirred drink or liquor'* were favourite beverages 
of the Kurus already in the days of Parikshit. 


If the Mahābhārata is to be believed, Janamejaya some- 
times held his court at Taxila, and it was at Taxila that 
Vaisampayana is said to have related to him the story of 


! Gopatha Brühmana, ed. by R. L. Mitra and Harachandra Vidyabbdshana, 
pp. 25 ff (I. 2. 5). In connection with the legend referred to above we hear of 
f sage named  Dantábala  Dbhbaumra who is identified by some writers 
1 Pantéla Dhaumya of the Jaíminiya Bréhmana. The conjecture lacks proof. In 
the Baudhdyana Sranta Sütra, Vol. IIT, p. 449, '"Dhumras, Dhumráyanas and 
Dhaumyss'' find separate mention as distinct members of the Keéyapa group. 
2 Sat, Br. XI. 5.5,13. Eggeling,V. 95. 
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the great conflict betweem the Kurus and the Pandus! 
who had for their allies several peoples including the 
Srifijayas. No direct independent proof of this war is 
forthcoming, but allusions to the hostility of Kurus and 
Srinjayas, which forms an important feature of the epic 
ballads, are met with in tke Satapatha Brahmana.* 
Moreover Hopkins invites attention to a gaiha@ in the 
Chhandogya Upanishad” which alludes to the mare which 
saves the Kurus — 


Yato yata dvartate tat tad gachchhati manavah 
P a ee eo Ree eee Kurtin agcaébhirakshatt. 


The verse cennot fail to recall the disaster (Kuranam 
vaigasam) referred to in the Mahābhārata.’ 


It may be asserted that the Pandus are a body of 
strangers unknown to the Vedic texts, and that, therefore, 
the story of their feuds with the Kurus must be post- 
Vedic. But such a conclusion would be wrong because, 
firstly, an argumentum ex silentio is seldom conclusive. 
and, secondly, the Pandus are, according to Indian tradi- 
tion, not a body of strangers but in fact scions of the 
Kurus. Hopkins indeed says that they were an unknown 
folk connected with the wild tribes located north of the 
Ganges." But Pataüjali" calls Bhima, Nakula and Saha- 
deva Kurus.' Hindu tradition is unanimous in represent- 
ing the Pandavas as an offshoot of the Kuru race just 
as the Kurus themselves were an offshoot of the Bharatas. 

! Mbh., XVIIT. 5. M. 


? The battle of Kuru-kabetra is very often described a fight between the 
Kurus and the Syifiayas (Mbh , VI. 45, 2; 60. 29; 72, 15; 73, 41 ; VII. 20. 41; 119. 
40, VIII. 47. 28; 57, 19; 59 1 ; 93. 1). The unfriendly feeling between these two 
peoples is distinctly alluded to in the Sataputha Brüáhmana XII. 9, 3, 1 ff., 
Vedic Index, 11, p, 68). 

IV. 17. 9-10, The Great Epic of India, p. 385. 
Mbh. IX. 35. 20, 

The Keligions of India, p, 388. 

19. 1. 4. 

Ind, Ant., I, P. 350. 
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. common wife. In the epic ‘Kuru’ and 'Pápdju' no doubt often find 
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The very name of the Great Epic betrays the Bharata 
(Kuru) connection of the principal heroes and combatants. 
The testimony of Buddhist literature points to the same 
conclusion. In the Dasa-Brahmana Játaka' a king ''of 
the stock of Yuddhitthila" reigning *''in the kingdom of 
Kuru and thes city called, Indapatta'' is distinctly called 
*"Koravya,'' i.e. , Kauravya—belonging to the Kuru race. 
The polvandrods. marriage of the Pandavas does not 
necessarily indicate that they are of non-Kuru origin. 
The system of Niyoga prevalent among the Kurus of the 
Madhya-desa was not far removed from fraternal polyandry,* 
while tbe law (Dharma) of marriage honoured by tbe 
Northern Kurus was admittedly lax.* 


Already in the time of Aéávalàyana's Grihya Sitra* 
Vais$ampüayana was known as Mahabharatachdrya. He is 
also mentioned in the  Taittirfya Aranyaka® and the 
Ashtadhyayt of Panini. Whether the traditional recitér 
of the original Mahābhārata was actually a contemporary 
of Janamejaya or not, cannot be ascertained at the present 
moment. But I have found nothing in the Vedic litera- 
ture itself which goes against tbe epic tradition. The 
early Vedic texts no doubt make no reference to the 


! Jütaka No. 495 


2 See also my "Political History." pp. 95, 96; Journal of the Department 
of Letters (Calcutta University), Vol. IX; and the Karly History of the Vaish- 
nava Sect, second edition. pp. 43-45. Also Mbh., I, 103, 9-10; 105, 37.38; Win- 
ternitz in JRAS, 1897, 755 T; Apastamba ii. 27, 3; Bribaspati, xxvii, It is to be 
noted that in spite of the alleged famiiy custom in the Pandu line no other wife 
except Draupadi was shared by the Püpgdjava brothers, and their children had no 
separate 
mention. In a similar way historians distinguish between the related houses of 
'"Plantagenet,' "York" and ‘Lancaster’; 'Capet,' 'Valois,' 
'Chaulukya* and 'Vágbhela,"' 

> Mbh., I. 122. 7. 

€ III. 4. 

= 1,7. 6. 

6 IV. 3. 104. 

6—1820B 


'Bourbon*' and ‘Orleans’: 
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Mahabharata, but they mention Itihasas.' It is well- 
known that the story supposed to have been recited by 
Vaié$ampüyana to Janamejaya was at first called an 
Itihasa and was named Jaya* or song of victory, i.e., 
victory of the Pandus, the ancestors of the king : 


Muchyate sarvapapebhyo Rabuna Chandrama yatha 
Jayo nümetiháso' yam $rotavyo vijigishuna.* 


"By listening to this story one escapes from all kinds 
of sin, like the Moon from Rahu. This Itihàsa (story, 
legend) is named Jaya (Victory); it should be listened to 
by those that desire victory." 


Janamejaya's brothers, Bhimasena, Ugrasena and 
Srutasena, appear in the Satapatha Brühmana' and the 
Sdnkhayana Srauta Sitra® as performers of the horse- 
sacrifice.“ At the time of the Brihad-aranyaka Upanishad 
their life and end excited popular curiosity and were 
discussed with avidity in learned circles. It is clear that 
the sun of the Piarikshitas had set before the time of the 
Upanishad,' and it is also clear that they had been guilty 
of some sinful deeds which they had atoned for by their 
horse-sacrifice. The Satapatha Brdhmana quotes a gāthā 
which says :— 


1 A, V., XV. 6. 11-19. 

3 Of. C. V. Vaidya, Mahabharata : A Criticism, p. 2; and 8. Levi in Bhand. 
Com. Vol., pp. 59 sqq. 

3 Mbh., Adi, 62, 20; Cf, Udyoga, 136, 18. 

* XIII. 5. 4. 3. 

5 XVI. 9. 7. 

* Did these three brothers take part in the sacrifices of Janamejaya? Such a 
participation is clearly suggested by Mbh. T. 3. 1. 

7 The question * Whither have the Párikshitas gone?'' does not imply their 
extinction; — Pargiter cmm points out that the answer  ''"Thitber where 
Afcamedha sactificers go'" sugzests the opposite because such sacrifices procured 
great blessings. 41H T., 114. The Rámáyana, tos, iocludes Janamejaya (II. 64, 42) 
in a liat of kings who —" to a glorious destiny. 
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Parikshila yajamünà as$vamedhaih paro'varam 
ajahuh karmapdpakam punyáh punyena karmanaá .' 


“The righteous Parikshitas, performing horse- 
sacrifices, by their righteous work did away with sinful 
work one after another. . 

It may be presumed that the breach with the ‘lords 
spiritual' of those days was healed in this way and for 
the time being priests and princes in the Kuru country 
lived in harmony. The Purdnas state that Janamejaya 
was succeeded by Satanika. Satinika’s son and successor 
was Aéávamedha-datta. From Asvamedha-datta was born 
Adhisima-krishna famed in the Vayu and Matsya 
Purünas. Adbisima-krishna’s son was Nichakshu, During 
Nichakshu's reign the city of Hastinapura is said to have 
been carried away by the Ganges, and the king is said to 
have transferred his residence to Kausümbi, or Kosam near 
Allahabad.* 

The Vedic texts do not refer in clear terms to any of 
these successors of Janamejaya or to the city of Hastina- 
pura which figures as the principal metropolis of the 
Kurus in the epic and tho Puranas. The antiquity of 
the city is, however, clearly proved by the evidence of 
Panini. ^ As to the princes the Rig-Veda no doubt 
mentions a (Bhàrata) king named Asvamedha,‘ but there 


1 Sat. Br., XIT. s. 4. 3. Cf. Mbh. XII, 162, 38. The sinful deeds of which the 
eldest of the Pürikshitas was guiltv, according to the epic, were Brahmahatyà 
and bhrünahatyá libid.. 150 Verses 3 and 9). Cf. also Sat. Br., XIII. Wd. X. 

2 Gahngayüpahrite tasmin nagare Nágasáhvaye 

tuakteá Nichakshu nagurarh Kausadmbyam so nivotsyati, 
When the city of Nágasühvaya (Hástinspura) is carried away by the Ganges, 
Nichakshu will abandon it and will dwell in Kausámbt. 
Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, P. 5. 
— That Hástinapura stood on the Ganges is clear from the Hámdáyana (II. 68, 13), 
‘the Mahabharata (I, 128), and the Mahábhàáshya (anugathigam Hástinapuram?, 
3 VI. 9,101. 
4 V. 27, 4—6. a 
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is nothing to show that he is identical with Ašvamedha- 
datta. A Satünika Satršjita is mentioned in the Aitareya 
Brahmana and the Satapatha Brahmana as a powerful 
king who defeated Dhritarashtra a prince of Kasi, and 
took away his sacrificial horse. He, too, was probably a 
Bharata,’ but the patronymic *Satrajita probably indicates 
that he was different from Satinika, the son of Janame- 
jaya. The Parchavimésa Bráhmana, the Jaiminiya Upani- 
shad Brühmama and the Chhündogya Upanishad mention 
a Kuru king named Abhipratārin Kaksbaseni, who 
was a contemporary of  Girikshit Auchchamanyava, 
Saunaka Kapeya and Driti Aindrota. As Driti was the 
son and pupil of Indrota Daivapa (Daivapi) Saunaka, the 
priest of -Janamejaya,? Abhipratürin, son of Kakshasena, 
appears to have been one of the immediate successors of 


> n king. We have already seen that Kaksbasena 


ars in the Mahābhārata as the name ofa brother 
- of Janamejaya. — Abhipratarin was thus Janameéjaya's 
nephew. The Aitareya Brahmana and the Sünkhüyana 
Srauta Sütra* refer to a prince named Vriddhadyumna 
Abhipratarina, apparently tbe son of Abhipratarin. The 
Aitareya Brahmana’ possibly mentions his son Rathagritsa 
and priest Suchivriksha Gaupàálayana." The Sdnrkhdyana 
Srauta Sūtra” informs us that Vriddbadyumna erred in a 
sacrifice, when a Braihmana uttered a curse that the result 
would be the expulsion of the Kurus from Kuru-kshetra, 
an event which actually came to pass. 





Trivedi "s translation, pp. 322-23, 
A Gaupáláyana also held the important post of the Sthapati of the Kurus 
(Baudh, Sr, Sütra, XX. 25 ; Vedic Indez,1. 123). His relationship with Suchi- 
vriksha is however, not known. 
7T XV. 16. 10-13. 
| + 


1 Sat. Dr. XIII. 6. 4. 19-23, 

3 Varia Brahmana ; Vedic Indez, Vol. I, pp. 27, 373. 
3 I. 94, 64. 

4 XV. 16. 10153. 

s 
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Sacrifices threatened to have serious repercussions 
on the fortunes of the royal family even in the days of 
Janamejaya. The performance of ritual in the approved 
form by proper persons seems to have excited as 
mugh interest in the Kuru country as philosophical 
discussions did at the cpurt of Videha. Even in the 
fourth century B.C. the great Chandragupta Maurya had 
to attend to sacrifices in the midst of bis pressing duties 
relating to war and judicial administration. A sacrificial 
error was not a trivial matter, especially in the ancient realm 
of the Kurus, which was the citadel of Brabmanic 
ritualism. To religious indiscretions were soon added 
natural calamities and the effect on the people was disastrous. 
Mention has already been made of the Puranic tradition 
about the destruction of Hastinapura by the erosive action 
of the Ganges. TLe Chhündogya Upanishad refers to the“ 
devastation of the crops in the Kuru country ` w 
Matachi (hailstones or locusts) and the enforced ` 
migration of the family of Ushasti Chükrayana, who 
repaired to the village of an unnamed noble or wealthy 
man, next to a neighbourly prince and ultimately to the 
court of Janaka of Videha.' 








l Chhandogya, T. 10. 1; Brihad. Upanishad, III, 4. For earlier  viciasi- 
tudes, see Rigveda, X. 98 (drought tn tbe time of Samtann): Mbh. I 94 (story of 
Sarhvarana). The Chhándogya Upanishad says: malachihateshu Kurushudtikya 
sahajdyaya Ushastir ha  Chàkráyana — ibhya-grame pradrdnaka uvāsa. “When 
Kuruland was devastated by hailstonea or locusts, Ushzsti Chakrayana repaired 
with his virgin wife to a magnate’s village and there lived in great distress 
The plight of the Brabmaga and bis wife offers a sad contrast to the condition of 
the Kauravya and his lady who ''tbrove merrily in the realm of Parikshit.” Com- 
mentators took mafachi to mean ‘thunderbolt’. *bailstone" or ‘a kind of small red 
bird’ or ‘locust. " Tbe last meaning accords with the evidence of the Devibhdgaca- 
tam, X, 13. 110. mafaehi yuthacatteshárh samudayástu  nirgatáh. The Kanarese 
word midiche bas the same sense (Kittel'" Dictionary; Jacob, Seraps from Shad- 
darsana, JRAS, 1911, 510; Vedic Index, 1T, 119; Bhand, Carm. Lec., 1918, 
26-97 ; Bagchi, 1H Q, 1933, 253). ë 
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The Panznchavimsa Brühmana! affords a clue to the 
royal seat of the ‘Abhipratarina’ branch of the Kuru 
family whose reign witnessed the beginning of those 
incidents that spelled disaster to the Kurus. We are told 
that Driti, apparently the priest of king Abhipratāņin, 
son of Kakshasena, completed a sacrifice ih Khàndava.* 
The same Brühmana? refers to the  Abhipratáüvinas as 
the ''mightiest of all their relations.’ The passage is 
significant. It suggests that the great Janamejaya was 
no more in the land of the living in the days of 
Abhipratàrin and his descendants, and that the line 
represented by the latter far outshone the other branches 
of the Kuru royal family. The existence of distinct 
offshoots of the line is clearly implied by tradition. One 
of them held sway in Hastinapura and later on moved 
EA Kausimbi. This is the branch mentioned in the 


"B üranas. Another line reigned in Ishuküra.* The third 


and the ‘mightiest’ branch is, as we have seen, connected 
with Kbàndava, the far-famed region where the great 
epic locates the stately city of Indraprastha. The famous 
capital which stood close to the site of modern Delhi 
finds prominent mention in the Jdtakas as the seat of a 
line of kings claiming to belong to the *''Yuddhitthila 
gotra’’ (Yudhishthira's gotra or clan). 

The prosperity of the Abbipratàrinas was short-lived. 
Great calamities befell the Kurus and the disintegration 
of the kingdom went on apace.’ Large sections of the 
people, including Brihmanas and princes, were apparently 
forced to leave the country, and to migrate to the eastern 
part of India. The transference of the royal seat of one 


3 XXV. 3. 6. 3 XIV. 1. 12. 

9 TI.9 4, Caland's. od., p. 27, 4 SBE, xlv. 62. 

^ Cf, Joimintya Brühmana, III. 156; JAOS, 96. 61, “When Abbiprata- 
rapa was lying used up with old age his sons divides the ioheritance and made a 
great noise about it, n 
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branch of the Kuru or Bharata dynasty to Kausambi is 
confirmed by the evidence of some of the plays attributed 
to Bhaása. Udayana, king of Kauśāmbī, is described 
in the Svapnavdsava-datta as a scion of the Bharata or 
Bharata family’ :— 


Bharatinam kule jato vinito jñanacañchhuchih 
tannürhasi baladdhartum rajadharmasya desikah 


“‘Thou art born in the family of the Bharatas. “hou 
art self-controlled, enlightened and pure. To stop her 
by force is unworthy of thee, who shouldst be the model 
of kingly duty.” 


GENEALOGY OF THE PARIKSHITA FAMILY 


> 
Parikshit 7 
' Í I | | i 

Janamejaya Kaksbasena Ugrasena Srutasena Bhimasena Others 
possibly identi- 
Satanika Abhipratarin eal with the an- 
| cestor of cpic 
Aávamedhadatta Vriddhadyurana heroes acc. to 
| one  traditi^n, 
Adhisirna-krishua Rathagritea Mbb,95 i. 42 fT. 


Nichakshu 


| 
Kings of Kauéimbi Kings of Kbágdava (Indapatta)? 
(Parāņic tradition) 


1. Ed. Ganapati Sastri, p. 140, Trans, V. S. Sukthankar, p. 79. Cf. Pratijna- 
Yaugandhardyana, — '"Vedákshara samaváya-pracishto Bhárato Vamrisah ' 
'* Bharatakulopabhuktam vináratnam,,'" Act II 


Bháratánàm kule játo 
Vatsánüámürjitah patih, Act IV, 


Cali 








SEgcTION II. THE AGE OF THE GREAT JANAKA. 


Sarve rüjfio Maithilasya Maindkasyeva parvatah 
nikrishtabhütà ràjàno....... aaa. Us s add OPES OO ER 
—HMahübharata'. 


We have seen that a series of calamities sadly crippled 
the Kurus. The kingdom feli to pieces and one of the 
princes had to leave the country. During the age which 
followed the Kuru people played a minor part in politics. 

The most notable figure of the succeeding age was 
Janaka, the great philosopher-king of Videha, mentioned 
in the Vedic texts as the contemporary of Uddalaka Aruni 


* and Yàjnavalkya. The waning power of the Kurus and 


the waxing strength of the Vaidehas are shown by the fact 
that while Kuru princes are styled rájan (king) in certain 
Brahmanas,? Janaka of Videha is called samrat (supreme 
king). In the Satapatha Brühmana? the samràáj is asserted 
to be of higher dignity than a rajan. 


That the great Janaka was later than the Parikshitas 
admits of no doubt. We shall show later on that 
he was a contemporary probably of Nichakshu (if 
Purünic tradition is to be accepted), and certainly 
of Ushasta or Ushasti Chakriyana during whose time 
disaster befell the Kurus. In Janaka’s time we find the 
notable achievements, as well as the mysterious fate, of 
the Parikshitas, still fresh in the memory of the people 
and discussed as à subject of general curiosity in the 
royal court of Mithila. In the Brihad-dranyaka Upanishad 


1 ITI. 134.5. Asallother mountains are inferior to Mainika so are kings 
inferior to the lord of Mithila. 

3 Ait., VIII. 14. Pafchacimáa, XIV. L, 12. etc. 

3 v,I,1,12-13. 
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Bhujyu Labyayani tests Yajüavalkya, the ornament of 
the court of Janaka, with a question, the solution of which 
the former is said to have previously obtained from a 


being of superhuman power through the medium of 
a Madra girl: 


“Koa Pürikshità abhavan'—whither have the Pürikshitas 
gone ?'' 


Yàajüavalkya answers: ‘‘Thither where the per- 
formers of the horse sacrifice abide." From this it is 
clear that the  Pürikshitas (sons of Parikshit) must 
at tbat time have passed away. Yet their life and end 
must have been still fresh in the memory of the people, 


and a subject of absorbing interest to men and women 
in different parts of the country.* 


It is not possible to determine with precision the 
exact chronological relation between Janamejaya and 
Janaka. Epic and Purāņic tradition seems to regard 
them as contemporaries. Thus the Mahābhārata says 
that Uddalaka, a prominent figure of Janaka’s court, and 


his son Svetaketu, attended the sarpa-satra (snake- 
sacrifice) of Janamejaya :— 


Sadasya $chüábhavad Vydsah putra-Sishya-sahüyavün 
Uddàlakah Pramatakah Svetaketus$cha Pingalah? 


‘*Vyasa, assisted by his son and disciple, Uddialaka, 
Pramataka, Svetaketu, Pingala...... officiated as sadasya 
(priest)."' 


1 Brihad, Upanishad, III. 3.1, E. Roer, Brihad, Up. P. 20 ; 

2 Weber, Ind. Lit. 196 W. In the Journal of Indian History, April, 1936, 
p. 20, edited by Dr. 8. Krisbnasvami Aiyangar and others, appears the amazing 
insinuation that “Mr. Roy Choudhury has... attempted to give Weber's 
thought and language fas rendered) out as his own, without any reference to 
Weber." A perusal of the Bibliographical Index (pp. 319, 328) appended to the 
firat ed. of the Political History and p. 37 of the text ; the foreword tc the subse- 
quent editions, etc., will throw interesting light on the veracity of the writer of the 
article in question in the Journal of Indian History. 

3 Mbh., Adi.. 53. 7. 
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The Vishnu Purüna says that Satànika, the son and 
successor of  Janamejaya, learned the ' Vedas from 
Yajfiavalkya.’ 

The unreliability of the Epic and the Purünic 
tradition in this respect is proved by the evidence 
of the Vedic texts. We learn from (he Satapatha 
Brahmana®? that Indrota Daivapa or Daivapi Saunaka was a 
contemporary of Janamejaya. His pupil was Driti Aindrota 
or Aindroti according to the Jaiminiya Upanishad and 
Vaméa Brahmanas. Driti’s pupil was Pulusha Prachina- 
yogya. The latter taught Paulushi Satyayajiia. We 
learn from the Chhandogya | Upanishad' that Paulushi 
Satyayajiia was a contemporary of Budila Asvatarasvi 
and of Uddalaka Aruni, two prominent figures of Janaka's 
court. Satyayajia was, therefore, certainly a contem- 
porary of Janaka of Videba. He was an elder contem- 
porary because his pupil Somasushma Satyayajfii Pra- 
chinayogya is mentioned in the Satapatha Bralmana’ as 
having met Janaka. As Siatyayajii certainly flourished 
long after Indrota Daivapi Saunaka, his contemporary 
Janaka must be considerably later than Janamejaya, the 
contemporary of Indrota. 


We should also note that in the lists of teachers given 
at the end of the tenth book of the Satapatha Brühmana ,and 
the sixth chapter of the Brihad-üranyaka Upanishad Tura 
Kavasheya, the priest of Janamejaya, appears as a very 
ancient sage who was tenth in the ascending line from 
sanjiviputra, whereas Yàjñavalkya and Uddàlaka Aruni, 
the contemporaries of Janaka, were only fourth and fifth in 
Vishnu P., IV. 21.2. 

XII. 6. 4. 1. 
Vedie Index, U. p. 9. 
V. 11. 1. 2. 


5 Vide Brihod.áramyaka Upanishad, V. 14, 18: “‘Janako Vaideho Budilam 
AMcatarüsvim, uvácha ;" and III. 7, 1. 
9$ X1.6,9. 1.3, 
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the ascending line from the same teacher. ‘The lists are 


given below :— 


Janamejaya. Tura Kavasheya 
Yajüavachas Rájastambüyana 


s Kuśri, Kuśri Vājaśravasa’ 
Sandilya *U pavesi 
Vütsya Aruna 
Vàmakashaüyana Uddalaka Aruni Janaka 
Mahitthi Yajñavalkya the Great 
Kautsa Asuri 
Mandavya Ásurüyana 
Mandikayani Pragniputra Asurivüsin 
Sanjiviputra Sanjiviputra 


It is clear from what has been stated above that 


Janaka was separated by five or six generations from 


Janamejaya's time.* Jacobi and Rhys Davids" agree in 


1 IC, III1.747. 
7 Tt bas been stated by certain writers that Janamejaya should be 


placed "only a atep above Janakn.'"” They point to the use of lah in the verb 
bhü in the interrogation Kra Padrikshita abharan quoted above. They further 
identify Danptábsla Dhaumra, a contemporary of Jsnsmejaya, according to a 
legend narrated in the  Gopatha  Brühmama, with Dantšla Dbhaumya of the 
Jaimintya Brühmama, who may be assigned to the period of Janaka. It is also 
suggested that BhAllaveya of a certain Brihmana passage is no other than Indra- 
dyumna, JIH., April 1936. 15 ff, etc. Apart from the fact that in the Vedic texts 
lah and lif are at times used alternatively to convey the same meaning (Cf. 87 ante,) 
it should be noted that the question ‘Kea Pürikshità abhavan' with its answer 
was not framed for the firat time at the court of Janaka. It isa mürdhábhishikta 
(traditional) —udaharana attributed to superhuman ageney—and, therefore, it 
cannot be regarded as establishing the synchroviam of Janamejaya ` Parikshita 
and Janaka Vaideba. As to Dantübala it has already been pointed ont (p. 39 
above), that the Baudhdyana Srauta Satra mentions Dhumras and Dhaumyas a5; 
distinct members of the Kad‘yapa group. Janamejaya must bave passed away, 
in the days of Driti and the Abhipratárigas. See onte p. 46. See also IHO, 
Vol. VIII, 1932. 609 f. As to Bbállaveya, serious studente should remember 
that it is a patronymic like Atreya, Bháradeája etc. In tbe absence of the per. 
sonal name, it is uncritical to identify every Bhāllaveya with Judradyumca bim- 
self as it is unreasonable to equate every Atreya with Udamaya or every 


| Bharadvaja with Drona or Pindola, 
P. | Parisishta parvam, 2nd ed. xviii and Buddhist Suttas. Introduction, p. xlvii 


“ 
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estimating the average length of a patriarchate or genera- 
tion (in lists relating to spiritual succession) at 30 years. To 
the five or six teachers from Indrota to Somasushma, and 
from Tura to Uddálaka Aruni and Janaka, we may, there- 
fore, assign a period of 150 or 180 years.’ It is, therefore, 
reasonable to think that Janaka flourished about 150 or 
180 years after Janamejaya, and two centuries after 
Parikshit. If, following a Puranic tradition, we place 
Parikshit in the fourteenth century B.C., we must place 
Janaka in the twelfth century B.C. If, on the other 
hand, we accept a date for Gunàkhya Sankhayana, the 
pupils pupil of Uddalaka according to the Sankhayana 
Aranyaka, in the sixth century B.C., we must place 
Parikshit in the ninth century B.C., and Janaka in the 
seventh century B.C. 


The kingdom of Videha, over which Janaka ruled 
seems to be mentioned for the first time in the Samhilds 
of the Yajur Veda.* It corresponds roughly to the 
modern Tirhut in North Bihar.* It was separated from 
Kosala by the river Sadaniri, usually identified with the 
modern Gandak which, rising in Nepal, flows into the 
Ganges opposite Patna. Oldenberg, however, points out 


!| It has been urged by some critics that pupila are not necessarily younger 


in age than their precepters. It may freely be admitted that in particular cases 
pupils may be of the same age with, or even older than, the guru, But it is idle 
to suggest that in a lomg list of successive d@charyas nnd sishyas the presence of 
elderly pupils most be assumed except where the guru is known to be the father 
of the pupil. Individual cases of successicn of elderly dishyas do not invalidate 
the conclusion that tbe arerage duration of a generation is as is suggested by Jacobi 
and Rbys Davids. 

3 Vedic Index, IT, 208. 

3 According to Pargiter, JASB, 1897, £0—**Videbn comprised the country from 
Gorakbpur on the Hápt! to Darebkaprgs, with Kosala on ihe west and Añga on 
the east On the north it approached the bills, snd to the scuth it was bounded 
by the small kingdom of \aiéali."* 

4 Vedic Index II. 279. I 

5 Buddha, p. 398 n. Cf. Pargiter, JASB, 1897. 87, Mbh. II. 20, 97. 
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that the Mahabharata distinguishes the Gandaki from 
the Sadanirà  ''Gandakiücha | Mahüséonam Sadaniram 
tathaiva cha.'' Pargiter, therefore, indentifies the Sadanira 
with the Rapti.’ We learn from the Suruchi Jataka* that 
the measure of the whole kingdom of Videha was three 
hundred leagues. It consisjed of 16,000 villages.* 


Mithila, the capital of Videha, is not referred to in 
tbe Vedic texts, but is constantly mentioned in the 
Jatakas and the Epics. It bas been identified with the 
small town of Janakpur just within the Nepal border 
north of the place where the Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga 
districts meet. It is stated in the Suruchi and Gandhüra* 
Jdtakas that the city covered seven leagues. At its 
four gates were four market towns." We bave the 


following description of the city inthe Mahdjanaka 
Jdtaka* :— Ag 


By architects with rule and line laid out in order fair to see, ~ 
With walls and gates and battlements, traversed by streets 


on every side, 
With horses, cows and chariots thronged with tanks and 


gardens beautified, 
Videha's far-famed capital, gay with its knights and 


warrior swarms, 
Clad in their robes of tiger-skins, with banners spread 


and flashing arms, 
Its Brahmins dressed in Kasi cloth, perfumed with 


sandal, decked with gems, 
Its palaces and all their queens with robes of state and diadems." 


| Jf the epic enumeration of the rivers quoted ahuve follows a Eecgraphical 
order as» it suggested by the use of the expression kramena in the Mbh. IT. 20 Q7. 
Sadánfrá may be the Burbi Gapdak which is distingoished frem the Gandok 
proper. Cf. map in JASB, 1895, 
J. 489, 
J. 406. These are apparent! y ccnventional figures. 
J. 489 and 406. 
J. 546. 
No. 539; Cowell's Játaka, Vol, VI, p. 80. 
For ancther description of Mithila, see Mbb. III. 206.6-9. 
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According to the Rümawana' the royal family of Mithila 
was founded by a king named Nimi. His son was Mithi, 
and Mithi's son was Janaka I. The epic then continues 
the genealogy to Janaka II (father of Sita) and his brother 
Kuégadhvaja, king of Sankaigya. The Vayu? ands the 
Vishnu! Purünas represent Nimi or Nemi as a son of 
Ikshvaku, and give him the epithet Videha.* His son was 
Mithi whom both the Puranas identify with Janaka I. The 
genealogy is then continued to Siradhvaja who is called 
the father of $Sità, and is, therefore, identical with Janaka 
II of the Ramayana. Then starting from Siradhvaja the 
Purümas carry on the dynasty to its close. The last king 
is named Kriti, and the family is called Janaka-vaméSa. 


Dhritestu Bahulagvo’ bhüd Bahulüsva-sutah Kritih 
tasmin santishthate vamso Janaküánüm mahüáimanüm? 


The Vedic texts know a king of Videha named Nami 
Sapya. But he is nowhere represented as the founder 
of the dynasty of Mithilà. On the contrary, a story of 
the  Satapatha Brahmana seems to indicate that the 
Videhan kingdom owes its origin to Videgha Mathava 
who came from banks of the Sarasvati.” We are 
told that the fire-god went burning along this earth from 
the Sarasvati towards the east, followed by Mathava and 
his priest, Gotama Ràhügana till be came to the river 


1 3.71.8 

3 Rh 7-8; 89. 3-4. 

5. 1w. 5, 1. 

t Sa édpena Vadésishthasya Videhah samapadyata— Vàsu P, The story of 
Va£ishtha's curse on a Videban king is known to the Brihaddevatà (vii. 59). 

& Varu Purüna 89, 923, For Janska as a dynastic designation see also Mbh, 
IH. 133, 17; Hàm. I. 67. B. The us of the expressions Janakdndm. Janakaih ete, 
does not necessarily indicate that every member of tbe line bore the personal 
name Janska. Cf. Ikshcükünüm (Ram. I. 5.8), which re fers to those who were 
I kshecükü-carma-prabhaváh (I. 1. 8); Raghünàrn anvayam, ete. 

© — Vedic Indez, I, 436. 

T Macdonell Sane. Lit., pp. 214-15; Ved., Ind., 1I. 298; Sat. Br., 1, 4, 1 
etc ; Oldenberg's Buddha, pp. 399-99; Pargiter, J.A S,B., 1997, p. 86 et seq. 
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Sadanira which flows from the northern (Himalaya) 
mountain, and which he did not burn over. ^No Brāhmaņas 
went across the stream in former times, thinking ''it has 
not been burnt over by Agni Vaisvanara (the fire that 
burns for all men)." At that time the land to the east- 
ward was very uncultivatad, and marshy,’ but after 
Mathava’s arrival many Brihmanas went there, and it was 
cultivated, for the Brahmanas had caused Agni, the Fire- 
god, to taste it through sacrifices. Mathava the Videgha 
then said to Agni, “where am I to abide ?'' ‘“‘To the east 
of this river be thy abode,” he replied. Even now, the 
writer of the Satapatha Brühmana adds, this strearn forms 
the boundary between the Kosalas and the Videhas. The 
name of Mithi Vaideha, the second king in the Epic and 
the Puranic lists, is reminiscent of Mathava Videgha. 


If Mathava Videgha was the founder of the royal 
line of Mitlilà, Nami 5àpya cannot claim that distinction. 
The Majjhima Niküya^ and the Nimi Jdtaka mention 
Makhàdeva as the progenitor of the kings of Mithila, and 
a Nimi is said to have been born to ''round off the royal 
house, the family of hermits,'' ‘The evidence of Buddhist 
texts thus shows that the name Nimi was borne not by 
the first, but probably by some later king or kings." 


As the entire dynasty of  Maithila monarchs was 
called Janaka-vamsa, Vamso Janakünam mahdtmandm, the 
family of the high-souled Janakas, in post-Vedic litera- 
ture, and there were several kings bearing the name of 
Janaka, it is very diílicult to identify any of these with the 
great Janaka of the Vedic texts, the contemporary of 


! This is tbe territory which the Mahdbhdrata refers to as "Jalodbhava 
reclaimed from swamp (Mbh., II. 30. 4. Pargiter, ibid, SSn). 

2 IT. 74-83. 

3 The evidence of the Brihad-devatd (vii. 59) suggests that connection was 
maintained by Videban monarchs with their old home on the banks of the 8 
ef. Pufichavimáa Brüáhmanu, XX V. 10. 16-18 (story of Numi Süpya). 
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Aruni and Yájnavalkya.- But there is ope fact which 
seems to favourhis identification with Siradhvaja of the 
Puršnic list, i. e., the father of Sita. "The father of the 
heroine of the Ramdyana is a younger contemporary of 
Agvapati, king of the Kekayas (maternal, grandfatbtr of 
Bharata’), Janaka of the Vedfe texts is also a contem- 
porary of Aávapati, prince of the Kekayas, as Uddàlaka 
Aruni and Budila Aé$vatarüávi frequented the courts of 
both these princes. But as the name A$vapati is also 
apparently given to Bharata's maternal uncle," it seems 
that it was possibly not a personal name but a secondary 
epithet or a family designation like ‘Janaka.’* In that 
case it is impossible to say how far the identification of 
the Vedic Janaka with the father of Sità is correct. The 
identification. seems, however, to have been accepted by 
Bhavabhüti. Referring to the father of the heroine, the 
poet says in the Mahdvira-charita’® : — 


Teshamidànim dāyādo 
vriddhah Siradhvajo nripah 
Yajnavalkyo muniryasmai 
Brahmapdriyanam jagau.° 


It is equally difficult to identify our Janaka with any 
of the kings of that name mentioned in the Buddhist 


1 Ramayana, II. 9. 22. 

2 Wed. Ind., II, 69; Chh, Up, V. 11. 1-4; Brib. Up., III. 7. 

3 Hümáüyana, VIT. 113. 4. 

4 Against the view that Asvapati was a family designation common to all 
members of the line it may, however, be urged that in tbe Mbh. vii, 104, 7; 123. 5 
Bribatkshatra, chief of the Kekayas, does not bear that epithet, 

6 Act T, Verse 14. 

® Of. Act I, verse 43; Uttara-Charita, Act IV, verae 9. In the Mbh. ITI. 133.4 
the contemporary of Uddilaka and Kahoda seems to be called Aindradyumni, (Cf. 
AIHT. 96.) In Mbh. XII. 310. 4; 3.8. 95, the contemporary of -Yàjüavalkya is 
styled Daivaràti. The Satapatha Brühmama is attributed to this Yájfiavalkya 
(ibid, XII. 318. Nf). Both Aindradyomni and  Daivaráti are patronymica and 
bardly afford a clue to the personal name of tbe king in question, 
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"s. 
(fenes Professor Rhys Davids! seems to#identifiy him 


with Maha -Janaka of the Játaka NO.. 539, The utterance 





of Mahbā-Janaka II of that Jānaka 


'Mithilà's palaces may burn 
But naught of mine is buraed thereby 
Indeed reminds us of the grêat philosopher-king. 
In the Mahdbhdrata* we find the saying- attributed to 
Janaka *Janadeva' of Mithila. In the Jaina Uttar-ddhya- 


. yana, however, the saying is attributed to Nami.* This 


fact coupled with the mention of Nemi in juxtaposition 
with Arishta in the Vishnu-Purdna‘ may point to the 
identification of Nami or Nemi with Maha-Janaka II 
whom the Jdtaka represents as the son of Arittha. If 
Maha-Janaka II be identical with Nami, he cannot be 
identified with Janaka who is clearly distinguished from 
Nami in the Vedic texts. One may be tempted to identify 
the Vedic Janaka with Maha-Janaka I of the Jdtaka. 
But proof is lacking. 

In the  Satapatha | Brüáh mana, the Brihad-áranyaka 
Upanishad and the  Mahübhüárata?^ Janaka is called 
Samrat. This shows that he was a greater personage 
than a mere Rajan. Although there is mo clear 
evidence in the Vedic literature of the use of the word 
Samráj as emperor in the sense of a king of kings, 


1 Dud. Tnd., P. 26, 
2 XII. 17. 18-19: 219, 50. 
"Mithilágüm pradiptayam 
na me dahyati kifichana ` 
"Api cha bhavati Maithilena gitar 
nagaram updhitam agnindbhicikehya 
na khalu mama hidahyate’ tra kiachit 
svayam idam dha kila sma bhamipé!ah"’ 
“Seeing bis city burnieg in a fire, tbe king of Mithila himself sang of old, 


tin this (conflagration) nothing of mine is burning". 


5» 8. B. E., XLV. 37. 
4 IV. 5. 13. 
$ TII. 133. 17. 
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still the Satapétha — distinctly says that the Samraj 
wasa higher au than a Rajan; “py offering the 
Rüjasüya he becomes king, and by the  Vajapeya he 
becomes Samráj; and the office of king is the lower, and 
that of Samraj the bigher'"' In the Aśvałāyana Srauta- 
Sütra* Janaka is mentioned as a “great sacrificer. 

But Janaka’s fame rests not so much on his achieve- 
ments as a king and a sacrificer, as on his patronage of 
culture and philosophy. The court of this monarch was 
thronged with Brabmanas from Kosala, the Kuru-Pafichala 
countries and perhaps Madra, e.g., Asvala, Jaratkarava 
Artabhaga, Bhujyu Labhyayani, Ushasta(-i) Chakrayana, 
Kahoda  Kaushitakeya. Gargi Vachaknavi, Uddalaka 
Aruni and Vidagdba Sakalya. The tournaments of argu- 
ment which were here held form a prominent feature in 
the third book of the Brihad-dranyaka Upanishad. The 
hero of these was Yaàjñavalkya Vajasaneya, who was a 
pupil of Uddalaka Aruni.' Referring to Janaka's relations 
with the Kuru-Pafichaila Brahmanas, Oldenberg observes :' 
“The king of the east, who has a leaning to the culture of 
the west, collects the celebrities of the west at his 
court—much as the intellects of Athens gathered at the 
court of Macedonian princes.” 

The Brahmanas and the Upanishads throw some light 
on the political condition of Northern India during the 
age of the great Janaka. From those works we learn that 
besides Videha, there were nine states of considerable 
importance. viz.: 

1. Gandhiara 4. USinara T. Pañchšla 





2. Kekaya 5. Matsya 8. Kadi 
3. Madra 6. Kuru 9. Kosala 


3 Sat. Br., V, 1. 1. 12-13: XII, £. 3. 4; XIV, 1,3, 8, 
3 X. a. 14. 
3 Brih. Up. VI. 5. 3. 

.4 Buddha, P. 398. 
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The Vedic texts seldom furnish any definite clue as to 
the exact geographical position of these states. For the 
location of most of these territories we must, therefore, 
turn to the evidence of later literature. e 

The inhabitants of Gandhāra are included by epic 
poets among the peoples, of Uttarāpatha or the northern- 
most region of India :— 


” 


Uttarapatha-janmanah kirtayishyami tàn api FC 
Yauna-Kümboja- Gándhürah Kirata Barbaraih saha.* 


The country lay on both sides of the Indus,* and 
contained two great cities, viz., Takshaśilā and Pushkara- 
vati, alleged to have been founded by two heroes of epic 
fame : 


Gandhüra-vishaye siddhe, tayoh puryau mahátmanoh 
Takshasya dikshu vikhyata ramyà Taksha£ilàü puri 
Pushkarasyapi virasya vikhyàáta Pushkarüátati.? 

The vishaya (territory) described in these lines must 
have embraced the Rawalpindi district of the Western 
Panjab and the Peshawar district of the North-West Frontier 
Province. A few miles to the north-west of Rawalpindi 
and 2,000 leagues away from Banaras,* stood the famous city 
of Taksbaśilā or Taxila. The remains of the great city 


1 Mbh., XII. 207. 43. 

2 Hümüáyona, VII. 113, 11; 114. l1; Sindhor-ubhayatah parce, According 
to Jütaka no. 406 the k'ngdom of Ganpdbüra included Kaémira. Hekataios of 
Miletus ( B. C. 549-186) refers to a Gandaric city called Kaspapyroe. Stein 
(JASB, 1899, extra no. 2, 11) equates Kaspapyros with Kaspatyros of Herodotus 
and says that it must bave been situated in that territory where the Indus first be- 
comes navigable, i.e., in the ancient Gandhira. Kaspatyros was the place at which 
the expedition under Skylax, sent by Darius to explore the course of the Icdus, 
embarked. Stein (pp. 12-13) rejects the view accord.ng to which Kaspapvros 
represents the Sanskrit Kaáyapapura from which the name Kaémir is said to 
bave been derived. Küàáyapapura as a place-name is known to Alberoni (1 298) 
but he mentions it as an original designation of Multan. K:&yapa's Izaditional 
connection with Kaémir is, however, clear from Rájatarangini, 1,27. 


(00003 Vay Purana, 88, 189-00; cf, Rdmáyuna, VII. 114. 11, 


* Telapatta a: d Susima Játakas, Nos. 96, 163. 
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“fare situated immediately to the east and north-east of 
Sarai-kala, a junction on the railway, twerty miles north- 
west of Rüwalpindi. The valley in which they lie is 
watered by the Haro river. Within this valley and within 
three and a balf miles of each other are the remaips of 
three distinct cities. The southernmost (and oldest) of 
these occupies an elevated plateau, known locally as 
Bhir-mound.'" 


Pushkaravati or Pushkalüvati, the Lotus City, (Prakrit 
Pukkalüoti, whence the 'Peukelaotis' of Arrian) is repre- 
sented by the modern Prang and Chürsadda, 17 miles 
north-east of Peshiwar, on the Swat river.’ 


Gandhara is a later form of the name of the people 
called Gandhari in the Rig-Veda and Alharva-Veda. 
In the Rig-Veda? the good wool of the sheep of these 
tribesmen is referred to. In the Atharva-Veda* the 
Gandharis are mentioned with the Miaijavats, apparently 
as a despised people. The Brahmana texts refer to 
Nagnajit, king of Gandhàüra, and his son Svarjit. The 
former receives Braihmanic consecration, but observations 
of the family on ritual are treated with contempt." In later 
times the ‘angle of vision’ of the men of the Madhya-dega 
(Mid-India) changed, and Gandhaira became a resort of 
scholars of all classes who flocked to its capital for ins- 
truction in the three Vedas and the eighteen" branches of 
knowledge. 


l Marehall, A Guide to Tarzila. pp. 1-4; AGI, 1924,120,128 f. 

2 Scho. The Periplusa of tne Erythracan Sea, pp. 189-84 : Foucher, Notes on 
the Ancient Geography of Gandhdra, p. 11; cf. V. A Smith, JASB, 1289. 111; 
Conningham, AGI, 1924. 57 f. Strabo (XV. 926) extends Gandaritis westwards to 
the Choaspes (Kunar ?). 

3 LT. 196. 7, 

4 V, 22, 14. of. Mbh. VIII, 44, 4%; 45, B etc, 

N Aitareya, vii. 34. Satapatha, viii, 1, 4, 10. Vedic Inder, i. 432 

* Cf. Rhys Davide and Stede, PalieEnglish Dictionary, 76 !Vijja-tthánàni) ; 
Vayu, 61, 79. Bran mánda 67, 82; Milinda I, 9. mentions 19 Sippas ; cf. IV, 3. 26, 
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In a significant passage of the Chhündogya Upanishad' 

Uddalaka Aruni, the contemporary of the Vedic Janaka, 
mentions Gandhira to illustrate the desirability of 
having a duly qualified teacher from whom a pupil 
‘learns (his way) and thus remains liberated (from all 
worldly  ties)* till he ajtaios (the Truth or Beatitude, 
Moksha).' A man who attains Moksha is compared to a 
blindfold person who reaches at last the country of 
Gandhara. The passage runs as follows : 

“Yathā somya purusham Gandharebhyo’ bhinaddha- 
ksham ānīya tam tato’ tijane visrijet, sa watha tatra pran 
và udan vüdharün và pratyan vā pradhmaàyita—abhinad- 
dhüksha dnito’ bhinaddhaksho visrishtah. Tasya yathàá- 
bhinahanam pramuchya prabriydd etiam disam Gandhara 
etam disam  vrajeti. Sa grāmād gramam — prichchhan 
pandito medhdvt Gandhürün evopasampadyeta, evam eveh- 
āächāryavān purusho veda.” 

**O my child, in the world when a man with blindfold 
eyes is carried away from Gandhära and left in a lonely 
place, he makes the east and the north and the south and the 
west resound by crying 'I have been brought here blind- 
fold, I am here left blindfold.' Thereupon (some kind- 
hearted man) unties the fold on his eyes and says ‘This 
is the way to Gandbara; proceed thou by this way.’ 
The sensible man proceeds from village to village enquir- 
ing the way and reaches at last the (province) of 
| Gandhšára. Even thus a man who hasa duly qualified 
_ teacher learns (his way).'"* 

The full import of the illustration becomes apparent 
when we remember that the Udddlaka Jütaka* represents 
* Uddalaka as having journeyed to Takshasila (Takkasila) 
and learnt there of a world-renowned teacher. The 





TS vr, 14. 
po? Of. Dr. R. L. Mitra's translation of the Chhandogya Upanishad, p. 111 
3$ No, 487, 
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Setaketu Jütaka' says that Svetaketu, son of Uddalaka, 
went to 'lakshaéilà and learned all the arts. The Sata- 
patha Brahmana mentions the fact that Uddálaka Aruni 
used to drive about “amongst the people of the northern 
country. It is stated in the Kaushitaki Brühmana* that 
Brabmanas used to go to the porth for purposes of study. 
Ths Jàtaka tales are full of references to the fame of 
Taksha$ilà as a university town. Panini, himself a native 
of Gandbüra, refers to the city in one of his Sütras.* 
An early celebrity of Takshbaśilā was perhaps Kautilya.* 


The Kekayas were settled in the Western  Panjab 
between Gandhara and the Beas. From the Raimdyana* we 
learn that the Kekaya territory lay beyond the Vipšéš or 
Beas and abutted on the Gandharva or Gandhàüra Vishaya. 
The Mababhàrata' associates them with the Madras 
(Madràáscha saha Kekayaih). Arrian places the ‘‘Kekians’’ 
on the river Saranges, apparently a tributary of the 
Hydraotes or the Ravi. 


The Vedic texts do not mention the name of its capital 


city, but the Ramayana informs us that the metropolis 
was Rajagriba or Girivraja : 


""Ubhau Bharata-Satrughnau Kekayeshu parantapau 
pure Rajagrihe ramye mátámaha-nivesane.' '? 
“Both Bharata aud Satrughna, repressers of enemies, are 
staying in Kekaya in the charming city of Rajagriha, the 
abode of (the) maternal grandfather (of the former).'' 


! No. 377. | 
* Sat. Br. XI. 4. 1. 1, et seq. Udichyáanrcrito dhácayàm chakàra. 
3 WIT. 6. Vedic Index II. 279, 
t Sütra iv, 3, 93;AGI1 (1024), 67. 
5 YTurnour, Mahawanso, vol. 1 (1837), p. xxxix. 
€ 11. 68, 19-22 ; VII. 113-14, 
1 WT. 61. 12; VIT. 19. 7. Madra-Kehkayah. 
5 Indika, iv; Ind, Ant. V.1332; Me Crindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, 1926, 
pp. 163, 196. 
* Ràm., II. 67. 7, 











KEKAYAS €3 


*'Girivrajam puravaram sighram üsedur afijasa''' 
“(The messengers bound for Kekaya) quickly arrived at 
Girivraja, the best of cities.’’ s 


The journey from &Ayodhyà to the Kekaya capital, 
a distance of aDout 650 miles, took seven days.  Videha 
could be reached from Ayodhyà on the fourth day. 
The distance is about 200 miles. The slower rate 
is explained by Pargiter by absence of good roads. 
Cunningham identifies the capital of the Kekayas with 
Girjak or Jalalpur on the river Jhelam.* 


There was another Rajagriha-Girivraja in Magadha, 
while Hiuen Tsang mentions a third Rajagriha in Po-ho 
or Balkb.' In order to distinguish between the Kekaya 
city and the Magadhan capital, the latter city was called 
**Girivraja of the Magadhas.''* 


The Purànas*tel us that the Kekayas along with the 
Madrakas and the Udéinaras, were branches of the family 
of Anu, son of Yayati. The Anu tribe is frequently men- 
tioned in the Rig-Veda.° It appears from a hymn of the 
eighth Mandala’ that they dwelt in the Central Panjab, 
not far from the Parushni, the same territory which we 


find afterwards in possession of the  Kekayas and 
the Madrakas. 


The king of Kekaya in the time of the Vedic Janaka 
was ASvapati, a name borne also by the maternal grand- 
father and maternal uncle of Bharata.” "The Satapatha 
Brahmana® and the Chhündogya Upanishad" suggest that 
the Kekaya monarch was a man of learning and that he 
instructed a number of Bráhmanas, viz. Aruna Aupavesi 


1 Rüám., Il. 68. 22. $ 1. 108. 8, VIT. 18. 14; VIIT. 10. 5. 
Ram., I. 69, 7; II. 71. 13. AGI, Y 74. 
— 3994, 188; JASB, 1895, 250 ff. 5 Ram . II. 9, 22: VII. 113. 4. 
— 3 Beal, Si-wu ki, Vol. 1, p. 44. * X.6. 1.32. 
1 ES y 8. ES E., XIII, p. 150. 19 V.11. 4 et seq. 


= Matsya, 48. 10 20; Vayu, 99. 12-23. 
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Gautama, Satyayajüa Paulushi, Mabasala Jabala, Budila, 
Aévatarüávi, Indradyumna Bbhallaveya, Jana Sarkara- 
kshya, Prachinagala Aupamanyava, and Uddalaka Aruni. 
The reforence to Aruna Aupavesi who belongs to an 
older generation than Uddalaka, shows that Ašvapati was 
an elder contemporary of the great philosopher-king of 
Videha. 


The Jaina writers tell us that one-half of the kingdom 
of Kekaya was Aryan, and refer to the Kekaya city 
called ''Seyaviya."' A branch of Kekayas seems to 
have migrated to Southern India in later times and estab- 
lished its authority in the Mysore country.” 


The Madra people were divided into several sections 
viz., the northern Madras, the eastern Madras, the 
southern Madras or Madras proper etc. The northern 
Madras known as Uttara-Madras, are referred to in the 
Aitareya Brühmana, as living beyond the Himavat range 
in the neighbourhood of the Uttara-Kurus, possibly, as 


Zimmer and Macdonell conjecture, in the land of Kasmir. 


The eastern Madras probably occupied some district to 
the east of Sialkot, not far from Trigartta or Kangra.’ 


The southern Madras were settled in the Central Panjab 
in the territory lying to the west of the river Iravati or Ravi‘ 
In later times the eastern limits extended to the Amritsar 
district which was included within the Madra-desa in the 
days of Guru Govind Singh.* The ancient capital (pro- 
perly puta-bhedana) was Sakala or Sagala-nagara (modern 
Sialkot). This city is mentioned in the Mahābhārata" 


1 Jnd. Ant., 1891, p. 375. 

3 A.D, 88, 101, 

3 Pagini, IV. 2. 107-8 ; Cf. Association of Madras and Trigarttas, Mbh. VIL 61 
12. In I. 121. 36 tbe number of 'Madras' is given as four. 

4 Cf, Mbh., VIII. 44, 17. 

$ Malcolm, Sketch of the Sikhs, p. 55. 

6 JI 82, 14. Tatah Sükalamabhyetya Madrünüm pu[abhedanam, 
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and several Jütakas' and is probably hinted at in the name 
'Sakalya,' given to a Vedic teacher who graced the court 
of Janaka. It stood on the banks of the Apagi® in a tongue 
of land between two rivers styled the Sakala-dvipa,* appa- 
rently eorresponding to a part of the Rechna Doab. 

The Madras proper aré represented in early post- 
Vedic works as living under a monarchical constitution. 
The name of the ruler of tbe territory in the time of 
Janaka is not known. It was politically not of much 
importance. But, like the northern realms described 
above, it was the home of many famous scholars and 
teachers of the  Braáhmana period such as Madragara 
Saungayani and Kiüpya Patafichala,‘ one of the teachers 
of the celebrated Uddalaka Aruni.^ The early epic knows 
the Madra royal house" as a virtuous family. But in later 
times Madra earned notoriety as the seat of outlandish 
peoples with wicked customs.’ 

The country of the USinaras was situated in the 
Madhya-desa or  Mid-India. The Aitareya Brahmana® 
says ''asyam dhruvayam madhyamáyàm pratishthayam disi," 
“in this firmly established middle region," lie the realme 
of the Kuru-Pancbhàálas together with Vaéas and Ukéinaras. 
In the Kaushitaki Upanishad also the U£inaras are asso- 
ciated with the Matsyas, the Kuru-Panchülas and the 

1! E. g. Kálihgabodhi Játaka, No. 479; and Kusa Jütaka, No. 531. 

7 Mbh, VIII, 44, 10; Cunn. AGF, 1924, 211f. Cunningham identifies thia 
Apsgá with the Ayak rivulet which rises in the Jammu hills and joins the Chenab. 

3 Mbh. IT. 26. 5. 

4 Weber. Ind, Lit., 126 

5 Rrihad. Up., III. 7. 1. 

6 Cf. Advepatiand his daughter Savitri. 

7 For detailed accounts of tbe Madras see Dr. H. C. Ray in JASB, 1922, 
257; and Law, Some Kgotriya Tribes of Ancient India, P. 214. Mr. 8. N. Mitra 
pointe out that the Paramattha-dipani on the Therigáthà (p. 127) (wrongly) places 
Bügala-nagara in Magadbha-rattha. | Bat the Apaddna quotations on p. 131 leave 
no room for doubt that Madra is the correct name of the kingdom of which 
Sigalea (Sakala) was the capital, Y 


5 VIII. 14, 
Qq— 182uBp, 
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Vašas. ‘They probably lived in the northernmost part 
of the Madhya-desa, for in the Gopatha Brühmana the 
U£inaras and the Vaśas are mentioned just before the 
Udichyas or  northerners:! — Kuru-Panchüleshu — Anga- 
Magadheshu Kdsi-Kausalyeshu Sdlva-Matsyeshu se Vasa- 
U£inaresh-Ü dichyeshu. . ; 

The Mahābhārata speaks of ‘USinara’ as sacrificing. on 
two small streams near the Jumna.? In the XKatha-sarit- 
sügara Usinara giri is placed near Kanakhala, the "''sancti- 
fying place of pilgrimage at the point where the Ganges 
issues from the hills.'? It is, doubtless, identical with 
Usira-giri of the Divyavadüna' and Usira-dhvaja of the 
Vinaya Texts.° Panini refers to the | Usinara country 
in several süfras. Its capital was Bhoja-nagara.* 

The Rig-Veda? mentions a queen named  Udéinaràni. 
The Mahabharata, the Anukramam: and several Jàtakas 
mention a king named Uéinara and his son Sibi. We 
do not know the name of Janaka's Usinara contemporary. 
The Kaushitaki Upanishad tells us that Gargya Balaki, 
a contemporary of Ajātaśatru of Kasi, and of Janaka of 
'Nideha, lived for some time in the Usinara country. 

Matsya is usually taken to ''include parts of Alwar, 
Jaipur and Bharatpur,'" being “the kingdom of the king 
Virata of the Mahābhārata, in whose court the five Pandava 


| Gop. Pe. II. 9. 

2 Mbh. TIT. 130. 21. 

3 Edited by Pandit Dorgáprasad and Kasinaith Pándurang Pareb, third 
edition, p. 5. Kanakbala stands near Hardwar in the Saharanpur district of the 
Uttara Pradesh, Cf, also Mbh. V. 111. 16-23. 

4 T*. 99. 

5 Part IT, p. 39. Sce Hultzech, Ind, Ant., 1995, p. 179. 

© JI. 4. 20; IV. 2. 118. 

7 Mbh.. V. 112, 2, For Ahvara, a fortress ¿f the UdMinaras, see Ind, Ant, 
185$5,.322. 

. X, 59, 10, 

° Mbh., XIT, 29. 30; Vedic Inder, Vol. T, p. 103; Mahd-Kanha Játaka, No. 
460; Nimi Játaka, No, 541; Mahé Nàrada Kassapa Jataka, No. 544, ete, 
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brothers resided incognito during the last year of their 
banishment.'" But Alwar seems to have been the territory 
of a neighbouring people—the Sālvas.? The Matsya 
country lay to the south of the Kurus of the Delhi region 
and tos the west of the Sürasenas of Mathura. Southward 
it may have approached thé river Chambal, westward it 
reached the Sarasvati. The Mahabharata mentions a 
people called the Apara-Matsyas whom Pargiter places 
on the hill tracts on the north bank of the Chambal. The 
Ramayana has a reference to the Vira-Matsyas in 
connection with the Sarasvati aud the Ganges. The 
Matsya capital has been identified by Cunningham*' 
with Bairat in the Jaipur State. Pargiter thinks’ 
that the capital was Upaplavya. But according to 
Nilakantha, the commentator, Upaplavya was ‘‘Virdta- 
nagara-samipastha-nagarantaram," a city close to the 
metropolis, but not identical with it.’ 

Thd Matsyas first appear in a passage of the Rig-Veda’ 
where they are ranged with the other antagonists of 
Sudis, the great Rigvedic conqueror. The Satapatha 
Brüáhmana" mentions a Matsya king named Dhvasan 
Dvaitavana who celebrated a horse-sacrifice near the 

1. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, p. 53. 

$4 Cf. Ind. Ant., 1919. N. L. Dey's Geographical Dictionary, p, ii. 

3 Mbh.11. 31.2-7; 111.21-25; 1V.5.4; Ram. 11.71.5 Pargiter points out LK ASB 
1895, 2500) that the Matsya Country lay southward from Khandava-prastha (Delhi 
region). Ita position to the west of Sürasepnal Mathurà district) is brought ont clearly 
by the description of the Journey of the Pandu princes to the court of Virdta 
Crossing the Jona the heroes piseod through the territory, north of the — — 
and south of tbe Paeñchalas and then proceeded through the countries of tho Yakri- 
llomas and the Sürasenas to tb» Matsya realm. From Upaplavya, a suburb of the 
Mataya capital, to Hastinapura, tbe metropolis of the Kurua in the «pic age 
was less than two days’ journey by chariot. Vrikasthala on the way could ES 
reached by a traveller in the evening on the first day. 

4 AGI. 1924, 887; IL A. V. 1790. For a Viráta-nagara in So | 
Bomb, Gaz. I. ii, 558, Bau Emis, «de 

^5 JASH, 1595, 262. 


s Mbh. 1V.72. I4. C/. Ind, Ant.. 1882, 327. 


y OVAK, 18.6, 8 XIII.5.4-9. 
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Sarasvati. The Brühmana quotes the following gatha 

(song) :— E 

Chaturdasa Dvaitavano raja samgràümajidd-haqyan 

Indraya Vritraghne’ badhnattasmad Dvaitavanam sara(iti). 
‘Fourteen steeds did king  Dvaitavama, victorious in 

battle, bind for Indra Vfitrahan, whence the lake Dvaita- 

vana (took its name)". The Mahābhārata mentions the 

lake as well as a forest called Dvaitavana which spread 

over the banks of the river Sarasvati.' 


In the Gopatha Brühmana? the Matsyas appear in 
connexion with the Salvas, in the Kaushitaki Upanishad’ 
in connexion with the Kuru-Pafchalas, and in the Maha- 
bhürata in connexion with the Trigarttas' of the Jalandar 
Doàb, and the Chedis of Central India. In the Manu- 
Samhità^ the Matsyas together with  Kuru-kshetra, the 
Pañchālas, and the Sürasenakas comprise the holy enclave 
of the Brahmana sages(Brahmarshi-desa). 


The name of Janaka's contemporary ruler is not 
known. That the country was important in the time of 
the great philosopher-king of Videha, is known from 
the Kaushitaki Upanishad. 

The Kuru country tried to maintain its reputation 
as a home of Brahmanical culture in the age of Janaka. 
But scholars hailing from that region appear now in the 
role of students thirsting for philosophical knowledge 
rather than authorities on sacrificial ritual. This probably 
points to a new development in the social life of the 
people, a development that syncbronises with the end of 
the period of prosperity under Parikshit and his 
immediate successors and the beginning of economic 


A — distress hinteg,, at in the Chhdndogya Upanished.' The 


L Mbi. [1124-95 3 12.9 9 IV.1 4 Mbh., Bk. IV. 39-1-2; 32-1-2 
5. V.74.16 6 IT. 19 7 1.10. 1-7, 
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time was soon to come when they would listen even to the 
heterodox teaching of new faiths that grew up in Eastern 
India. For the present Kuru Brahmanas (e.g., Ushasti 
Chakrayana) took an active part in discussions about 
Brahman and dtman at the court of Videha. ‘The intellec- 
tual life of “the eastern kingdom must have been greatly 
stirred by the exodus of Kurus and perhaps also of the 
Panchalas that took place about this time. An exodus 
from Constantinople in a like manner enriched the 
life of the people of western Europe in the fifteenth 
century A.D. 


If the Puranic list of Janamejaya’s successors 
be accepted as historical, then it would appear that 
Nichakshu was probably the Kuru king of Hastinapura 
in the time of Janaka. 

]. Janamejaya ... 1. Indrota Daivipa Saunaka 
2. Satanika | Driti Aindrota (son and pupil) 
3 


* 


Ašva-medha-datta 3. Pulusha Prachinayogya 
(pupil) - 
4.  Adhisima-krishna 4. Pulushi Satyayajña (pupil) 
5. Nichakshu 5. Somasushma Satyayajni 
(pupil); Janaka’s contempo- 
rary. 


Curiously enough, it is Nichakshu who is represented 
in the Puránas as the remover of the seat of government 
from Hastinapura to Kausimbi. We have some indica- 
tion that the city of Kausambi really existed about this 
time.’ The Satapatha Brahmana makes Proti Kausambeya 
a contemporary of Uddalaka Aruni who figured in the 
court of Janaka. It is thus clear that Kausimbeya 
was à contemporary of Janaka. Now, Harisvamin in 
his commentary on the Satapatha Brahmana understogd 


| Cf. Weber. Ind, Lit., p, 123; Vedio Index, I. 193 
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Kausimbeya to mean a ‘native of the town of Kausàmbi. 
It is, therefore, permissible to think that Kausambi 
existed in the time of Janaka, and hence of Nichakshu. 
There is thus no difficulty in the way of accepting the 
Puranic statement. According to the Puranas the change 
of capital was due to the inroad of the river Ganges. 
Another, and a more potent, cause was perhaps the 
devastation of the Kuru country by Matacht. It is also 
possible that the attitude of the Abhipratàrina branch of 
the royal family towards sacrificial ritual bad something 
to do with the exodus. From this time the Kurus in the 
homeland appear to have gradually lost their political 
importance. They sank to the level of a second-rate 
power. But the memory of the majesty and power of 
ihe Bharata dynasty survived till the time of the 
Satapatha Brahmana .* 


Panchála comprised the Bareilly, Budaun, Furrukha- 
bad and the adjoining districts of Rohilkhand and the 
Central Doab in the modern Uttar, Pradesh. It appears to 
have been bounded on the east by the Gumti and on the 
south by the Chambal. On the west lay the Yakrillomas 
and the Sürasenas of Mathura. Belts of dense forests 
separated it from the Ganges and the realm of the Kurus 
on the north-west.  Northward it approached the jungles 
that cover the region near the source of the Ganges.” 
There is no clear trace in the Vedic literature of the 
Epic and Jataka division of the Pañchālas into northern 
(Uttara) and southern (Dakshina). But it knew an eastern 


! Keutimbeya may no doubt aiso mean "a descendant of Kufsürnba."" Even 
then the city cao hardly be dissociited from the eponymous hero of the family. 
Cf. Kramadiávara, p. 704 —Kudlambena nirepittà Kausümbi-nagari, 

3 XII. 5. 4. 11-14; 21-23. 

Muhadedya Bharatàánàm na pürce nadpare janah 
diryam mertya ica pakshábhydr nodàpuh saptamánacá Uti) 
3 Big-Veda, V. 61. 17-19; Mbh, L. 138. 74; 1601; 166; IV. 5. 4; IX. 41, 
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division because the Samhit-opanishad Brühmana makes 
mention of the Prachya (eastern) Paüchalas. The 
existence of the other two may, however, be hinted at in 
the expression tryanika, *'threefold'", occurring in the Vedic 
texts.“ One of the ancient capitals of Panchala was Kam- 
pilya which has been* identified with Kampil on the 
old Ganges between Budaun and Furrukhabad.? Another 
Paünchála town  Parivakrà or  Parichakra is mentioned 
in the Satapatha  Brühmamna.' It is identified by Weber 
with Ekachakrà of the Mahabharata.’ 

The Pañchālas, as their name indicates, probably 
consisted of five clans—the Krivis, the Turvašas, the 
KeSins, the Srinjayas and the Somakas.° Each of these 
clans is known to be associated with one or more princes 
mentioned in the Vedic texts—-the Krivis with Kravya 
Pañchāla, the Turvaáas or Taurvagas with Sona Satra- 
sabha, the Kesins with Kesin Dalbhya, the Srifijayas with 
Daivavata, Prastoka, Vitahavya, Suplan or Sahadeva 
Sarhjaya and Dush-taritu, and the Somakas with Somaka 
Sahadevya. Of the kings only the first three are definitely 
associated with Panchala. 

The Krivis appear in a Rigvedic hymn which also 
mentions the Sindhu (Indus) and the Asikni (Chenàüb). 
But their actual habitation is nowhere clearly indicated. 


1 Ved. Ind.. I. 469. Cf. also Patafjali (Kielhorn’s ed.. Vol. l, p. 12) and 
Ptolemy's Prasiake (vii. 1. 53) which included the towns of Adisdara (7? Ahi 
cbbatra) and Kanogora ( ? Kanauj ). 

2 Vedic Index, I. 187. 

3 Wedie Index, 1. 149; Cunn. in JASB, 1865, 178; AGI, 1924. 413. 

4 NIII. 6. 4. 7. 

b Ved. Ind., 1. 494. š 

6 According to the Puránas (Brahma P, XIII. 94 f. Cf. Matsya so SB 
'Mudgala,° “Eriñjaya,'  'Bpibadishu, ‘Yavinara’ and — 
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They are identified with the Panchalas in the Satapatha 
Brahmana' and connected with Parivakra, 

A güthà of the same work? says, ''When Sitrasiha (King 
of the Paiichalas) makes the Asvamedha offering, the 


Taurva$as arise, six thousand and six (sic) and thirty clad 
in mail.” 


Satrasahe yajamane’ Scamedhena Taurvasah 
udirale trayastrimsah shatsahasrani varminam. 


This points to a very close connexion between the 
Pafichalas and the Taurvagas. The fusion of the two folks 
does not seem to be improbable in view of the Puranic state- 
ment that, after Marutta, the line of Turvasu (Turvasa, 
Taurvaśa) was merged into the Paurava line? of which 
the Panchàlas are represented as an offshoot. ‘The line 
of rulers to which Sona belonged seems to be connected 
in later times with Abichehhatra (in the Bareilly District).' 

The Keéina’ who are connected with the Paüchalas 
in Vedic literature probably dwelt on the Gumti. The 
Srinjayas' are associated with the Pafchalas in post- 


1 xiii, 5, 4. 7T; Kriraya iti ka cai purà Pañchàálán dchakshate. Vedic Index, 
j]. 198, According to Kusten Hóunrow, Acta Orientalia, XVI, iu, 1937, p. 105 
Krivis were named after a dragon-demon who was their tribal divinity. 

2 Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 404; Sat. Br. XIIL 5. 4. 16. H. K. Deb (Vedic 
India and Mediterranean men, Verlag Otto Harrassowitz, Loipzig) suggests the 
identification of the Turvadas with the Teresh, or Tursha, one of the allied peoples 
who fought against Merneptab, or Meneptab, Pharaoh of Egypt (c. 1234-25 
B.C.) Breasted, however, identifies the Teresh with the Tyrsenians or Etruscans 
(A History of Egypt, p. 467 ). 

8 4.1. H. T., p. 108. Turvasoh Pauravam caméáam pracivesa purd kila 
(Vayu. 99, 4). 

4 Camb, Hist., Ind. I. p 52b. 

5 Ved. Ind., 1. 186-187. The name Keéin Dàlbhya suggests à close connexion 
between the Kedins and the Dalbbyas whom the Rig-Veda (V, 61. 17-15) places 
on the Gomati. From Mbb. IX. 41. 1-3 it is clear tbat this Gemati connected 
with the Dàlbbya family or clan, could not have been far away from Naimisha 
nd the country of the Pafchilas, It must, therefore, be identifed with the Gumti 
which flows past Nimsár near Bitàpur. 

6 Pargiter, Markandeya Purdna, p. 953; Mbb., I. 138. 37; V. 48. 41. 
lira mapurána, X17, 941. 
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Vedic tradition. In the Mahabharata,’ Uttamaujas is 
called a  Páüchalya as well as a Srifijaya. The clan 
probably lived on the Jumna in epic times.” As to the 
Somakas, their connection with the Pafichalas is known 
throughout the great epic.” They occupied Kampilya 
and its neighbourhood. p 

The royal family of the Pañcbālas is represented 
in bardic tradition as an offshoot of the Bharata dynasty.‘ 
Divodāsa, Sudās (a) and Drupada are included amorg the 
kings of this line. Divodāsa and Sudàs also figure in the 
Rig-Veda where they are closely connected with the 
Bharatas But they are not mentioned as Pañchāla kings. 
In the Mahābhārata Drupada is also called Yajñasena and 
one of his sons is named Sikhandin.* A  Sikhandin 
Yàjüasena ia mentioned in the Kaushitaki Brahmana,’ 
but it is not clear whether we are to regard him as a 
prince, or as a priest of Keáin Dalbbya, King of the 
Pafichalas. 

Tba external history of the Pafichalas is mainly that of 
wars and alliances with the Kurus. Tne Mahdbhdrala 
preserves traditions of conflict between these two great 
peoples. We are told by the epic that Uttara-Pafichdla 
was wrested from the Panchülas by the Kurus and given 
away, to their preceptor.” Curiously enough, the 
Somanassa Jütaka" places Uttara-Paftichála-nagara in. Kuru 
rattha. The retations between the two peoples (Kurus and 

i Mbb. VIII. 11, 81; 75, 9. 
2 Mbh. iii. 90. 7, with commentary. 
Cf. Mbh., L. 195. 31; 193. 1; II. 77. 10: Dhrista-dyummuh Somakanam 
pravarhah ; Saumakir Yajnasena iti, 
t Mbh., Adi.. 04. 33; Matsya, 50. 1-16; Vagu, 99. 194-210. 
Ved, Ind., I, p.363; II., pp. 59. 454 
Mbh.. Adi., 166. 24 ; Bhishma, 199, et seq. 
VIT. 4. 
Mbh. i. 166. ` 


No. 505. The union of Kuru-Psñebšlas is hinted at in Jam. Up. Br 
IH. 7. 6. ^ fe dn 
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Pafichalas) were sometimes friendly and they were 
connected by matrimonial alliances. Kesin Dalbhya or 
Dàrbhya, king of the Pañchálas, was sister's son to 
Uchchaihéravas, king of the Kurus.’ In the epica 
Paüchàla princess is married to the Pügdavas who are 
represented as scions of the Kuri royal family. 

Of the famous kings of the Pafichilas mentioned in 
the Vedic literature Pravahana Jaivali is known definitely 
to have been Janaka’s contemporary. ‘This prince appears 
in the Upanishads as engaged in philosophical discussions 
with Aruni, Svetaketu, Silaka Sálàvatya, and Chaikitayana 
Dalbhya.* “The first two teachers are known to have met 
the Vedic Janaka. 

The kingdom of Kási was 300 leagues in extent.” It 
had its capital at Varanasi (Benares) also called Ketumati, 
Surundhana, Sudassana, Brahma-vaddhana, Pupphavati, 
Ramma, and Molinī.* The walls of the city were twelve 
leagues round by themselves. 

The Kāśis, i.e., the people of Kasi or Kasi, first appear in 
the Paippalada recension of the Atharva-Veda.° They were 
closely connected with the Kosalas and the Videhas. Jala 
Jatikarnya is mentioned in the Sadnrkhdyana Srauta Sūtra’ 
as having obtained the position of Purohita or priest of 
the three peoples of Kasi, Videha and Kosala in the 
lifetime of Svetaketu, a contemporary of Janaka. Curious- 


ly enough, a king named Janaka is mentioned in the 

1 Ved, Ind., 1. 81, 1,7, 468, Ucbchaib-#ravaa occurs as the name of a Knru 
prince in the dynastic liat of the Mahābhārata, I. 94. 53. 

2  Hrihad, Up., VI. 2; Chh. Up., 1. 8. 1; V. 3, 1. 

3 A stock phrase, Dhajavihetha Játaka, No. 391. 

4 Dialogues, Part 111, p. 73. Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp. 50.51. The name 
Varanasi ie derived from two little rivers between which the city waa situated— 
Varandydastatha ch Asya madhye Varanast puri (Pádma, Searga khanda, 
xvii. 60), 

* Tandulanal: Jàtaka, No. 5, 

t Ved, Ind., IT, 116 n, 

T XVL 29, 5, 
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Sattubhasta Jataka' as reigning in Benares. This prince 
cannot be the Janaka of the Upanishads, for we learn from 
those works that, in the time of the famous  Janaka, 
Ajatasatru was on the throne of Kasi. 

Very little is known regarding the ancestors of 
Agatasatru. His name does not occur in the Puranic lists 
of Kāsi sovereigns,? nor does tbe name of Dhritarashtra, 
king of Kasi, who was defeated by Satanika Satrajita with 
the result that the Kasis down to the time of the Satapatha 
Brahmana gave up the kindling of the sacred fire. A clue 
to the lineage of Dhritarashtra is afforded by the Maha- 
govinda-Suttanta^ which represents **Dhatarattha,'"" King of 
Kasi, as a Bharata prince. The  Purünas represent 
the Kasi family as a branch of the house of 
Purüravas, the traditional ancestor of the Bharatas. Of 
the kings mentioned in the chronicles the names of two 
only (Divodasa and his son or descendant Daivadasi 
Pratardana) can be traced in the Vedic literature. But the 
later Vedic texts connect them with the Naimishiyas and 
not with Kāsi.* 

The Jütakas often refer to the failure of heirs at Benares 
(aputlakam  rájakulam), or the deposition of princes in 
favour of more competent rulers taken from other families. 
It is clear that tradition does not regard the Kasi monarchs 
as belonging to one and the same dynasty. Some of 
the kings bailed from Magadha.” Several others were 
probably of Videban origin. Many of the princes belong- 
ing to these groups had the cognomen, ‘Brahmadatta.’ 
That Brahmadatta was not the name of one individual 


No, 402. 

Vayu, 99. 21-74 ; Vishnu, IV, 8. 2-0. 

Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, Part LI, p, 270. 
Kansh, Br. xxvi, 5. 

CI. Játakas, 378, 401, 529, 
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ruler, has been suggested by Mr. Haritkrisbna Dev.’ The 
Matsya and Vayu Puránas refer to a ‘group of one 
hundred (1. e. many) Brahmadattas : 


Satam vai Brahmadailanam 
virüànüm Kuravah šatam.: : ` 
The *'hundred'" Brahmadáttas are also mentioned in 

the Mahabharala.” In the Dummedha Jütaka* the name 
is borne both by the reigning king and his son (Kumara)." 
In the Gangamala Jātaka king Udaya of Benares is 
addressed by a Pachcheka Buddha as ‘‘Brabmadatta’’ 
which is distinctly stated to be a kulandma or family 
designation. 


The Brahmadattas were not, however, all of the same 
extraction. The king-elect of the Darimuka Jātaka was 
originally a Magadhan prince. Some of the other Brahma- 
dattas were of Videban lineage. The Matiposaka Jataka,' 
for instance, referring to a Brahmadatta of Kasi, has the 
following line : 


mutto' mhi Küsirüjena Vedehena yasassina ti. 


In the Sambula Jàütaka? prince Sotthisena, son of 
Brahmadatta, king of Kasi, is called Vedehaputta : 


Yo putla Küsirájassa Sotthiseno ti tam vidū 
tassiham Sambuld bhariyd, evam jandhi dánava, 
Vedehapullo bhaddan te vane vasati aluro. 


Ajatasatru, Janaka's contemporary on the throne of 
Kasi, may bave been a Brahmadatta though his exact 


1 The suggestion has been accepted by Dr. D. R. Bhaudarkar, Carmichael 
Lectures, 1918, p. 56. 


2 Matsya, Cb, 273, 71; Vagu, Ch. WO, 454, 

3 611.8. 23, 

‘ No. 50; Vol. I. p. 126. 

^ Cf sleothe Susima Játaka (411), the Kumma Sapinda Jdtaka (415), the 
Atthana Jataka (425), the Lomasa Kassapa Jàtaka (433), ete. 

é 421. t No. 455. * No. 519, 
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lineage is not known. The Upanishadic evidence shows 
that he was a: contemporary of Uddalaka. The Uddalaka 
Jataka tells us that the reigning king of Benares in the 
time of Uddalaka was Brahmadatta. 


Ajatagatru appears in the Upanishads as engaged in 
philosophical * discussions» with  Gürgya Balaki. In tne 
Kaushitaki Upanishad he is represented as being jealous 
of Janaka’s fame as a patron of learning. The Satapatha 
Brahmana' mentions a person named Bbadrasena Ajata- 
éáatrava who is said to have been bewitched by Uddalaka 
Aruni. Macdonell and Keith call bim a king olf 


Kasi. He may have been the son and successor of 
A]Jatasatru.* 


The kingdom of Kosala? corresponds roughly to the 
modern Oudh. It seems to have extended northward to the 
foot of the Nepal hills. In the east it was separated from 
Videba by the river Sadánirà, which was for a time the 
limit of the Aryan world in that direction. Beyond it 
was an extensive marshy region, not frequented by 
Brabmanas whicb, after Mathava Videgha’s occupation, 
developed into the flourishing kingdom of Videha. The 
story of Mathava makes it clear that the Kosalas fell later 
than the peoples dwelling on the banks of the Sarasvati 
but earlier than the Videhas under the influence of 
Brühmanical civilization. In the south Kosala was 
bounded by the river Sarpika or Syandik&a* and on the 
west probably by the Gumti which flowed past the famous 
Naimisha forest and apparently formed the boundary 
between the Kosalas and sundry peoples including the 


5. 5. 14, 
B. E., ALI, p. 141. 

3 The form Koášnla is met with in the Gopatha 
1. 195) and later literature, 

Ram. II. 49. 11-12; 50, 1; Cf. Sundarika, Kindred Sayings I. 209, 
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Pafchialas.' In the epic Kosalas proper are distinguished 
from the Uttara-Kosalas, the Kosalas near the Venva 
(Wainganga) and the Prák-Kosalas. The last two peoples 
were clearly in South India.' The Puürva-Kosalas, appa- 
rently not identical with the Prak-Kosalas of the Deccan, 
dwelt between the river Sarayū apd Mithila.” 

The Vedic texts do not mention any city in Kosala. 
But if the Ramayana is to be believed the capital of 
Kosala ( Kosalapura ) in the time of the Janakas was 
Ayodhya. It stood on the banks of the Sarayü and 
covered twelve yojanas.' The Rig-Veda mentions the river 
Sarayü and refers to an Aryan settlement on its 
banks. One of the Arya settlers bears the name of 
Chitraratha which occurs also in the Ramayana," as the 
appellation of a contemporary of Dasaratha. A prince 
styled Dagaratha is eulogised in a Rigvedic hymn,* but 
there is nothing to identify him with the Ikshviku king 
of that name who appears in the Ramayana as the 
Kosalan contemporary of Siradhvaja Janaka. Dasaratha's 
eldest son, according to the epic, was Rama who married 
Sita, daughter of Janaka. The Rig-Veda" mentions an 
Asura (powerful being) named Rama but does not connect 
him with Kosala. The Dasaratha Jütaka makes Dasaratha 
and Rama kings of Várünasi and disavows Sità's connec- 
tion with Janaka. 


! Ram, VU. 68, 13; 71. 16-18; VII. 104. 15. (Koalas king sacrificing in 
the Noimisha forest on the Gumti) ; cf. Mbh. XII. 555. 2; IX. 41. 3 (Patchalas 
apparently mot far from Naimisha), In Rig V. Gl. 17-19, the Dalbhyas, a 
Pafichala people, are placed on the Gurnti. 

2? Mbb II. 30. 2-3; 31. 12-13. 

3 Mbb. IT. 20, 28. 

4 Ram. L. 55. 7. Il is in the Fyzabad District of Oudh. For the name 
Kosalapura see. Ram, IT, 18. 38. 

6 IV. 30. 18. 

$ yy. 89. 17. 

1-3, 196. 4. 

t X. 98.14. 
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Kosala was probably the fatherland of Janaka's hotri 
priest, Asvala, who was very probably an ancestor of 
ASvalayana Kausalya mentioned in the  Pras$na Upanishad 
as a disciple of Pippalàda and a contemporary of Sukesa 
Bhiradyaja and of Hiranyanabha, a Kosalan prince. ‘The 
details of Iosalan history will be discussed in a subse- 
quent chapter. 


1 — Adralasyápatyan Agvaldyanah (Sasikara‘s commentary on — Praína 
 Upanishad, 1. 1), 
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Secrion III. Tare Larer VaArIDEHAS OF MITHILA: 


NIMI AND KARALA. 


The Ptrinas give long lists of the*successors of 
Siradhvaja Janaka? whom Bhavabhüti seems to identify 
with the contemporary of  Yàajnavalkya. With one 
or two exceptions none of the kings in these lists 
can be satisfactorily identified with the — Videban 
monarchs mentioned in the Vedic, Buddhist and Jaina 
literature. It is, therefore, difficult to say how far the 
lists are reliable. The identification of any of the kings 
named in the bardic chronicles with the Vedic Janaka is 
the most knotty of all problems. We have already noted 
the arguments that can be urged in support of the 
view of Bhavabhüti. The mere fact that Siradhvaja is 
placed high in the Puranic lists does not necessarily prove 
that he actually flourished long before the extinction 
of the dynasty. It should be remembered in this con- 
nection that Pradyota who was in reality a contemporary 
of Bimbisara, king of Magadha, is placed by the Purànic 
chroniclers or scribes some nine generations before that 
ruler, and Siddhartha of the [kshvaku list, a contemporary 
of Prasenajit of Kosala, is represented as the grandfather 
of the latter. The evidence of the Vishnu Purüna? 
suggests that there were at times several collateral 
lines of Janakas who ruled contemporaneously. The 
problem of Siradhvaja must, therefore, be regarded 
as sub judice. In view of the uncertainty about the 
identification of this king and his proper place in the 


! Vayu, 89. 18-23; Vishnu, IV. 5. 12-13; dth edition of this work, np. OF f. 

? Mahücira-charita, I, verse 14; TI, verse 43; U (tara-Rdma-Charita, 
IV, verae 9. | 

3 VI. 6.7 8, Ct, Ramayana, T. 72. 18. 
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dynastic list, it is not easy to determine which of the 
Videban kings mentioned in the Purdnic chronicles 
actually came after the contemporary of Aruni and Yajna- 
valkya. "The evidence of the Jütakas, however, suggests 
that à king named Nimi, at any rate, ruled after the great 
Janaka, as he is called the penultimate sovereign of the 
dynasty.  Pargiter' places all the kings of the  Puràánic 

— lists down to Bahulagva before the Bharata war, and 
apparently identifies his son Kriti with  Kritakshana of 
the Mahābhārata,’ a contemporary of Yudhishthira. But 
as there were ''Janakas,'' even after Yudhisbhthira, and as 
two Purdnas conclude with the remark that with Kriti 
ends the race of the Janakas,' ?* the identification of Kriti, 
the last of the race, with Kritakshana does not seem to 
be plausible. It is more reasonable to identify Kriti of 
the Purdnas with Karāla Janaka who, as we shall see 
below, brought the line of Vaideha kings to an end. The 
only objection to this view is that Karala is represented 
as the son of Nimi, whereas Kriti was the son of Bahu- 
lá$óva. But the cognomen Nimi may have been borne by 
several kings and Bahuláéva may have been one of them. 
An alternative theory would be ío represent Kriti and 
Karala as the last members of two collateral lines of 
Janakas. 


The Vedic texts mention besides Mathava and Janaka 
two other Vaideha kings, namely, Nami Süpya and Para 
Ahlàra. Macdonell and Keith identify the latter with Para 
Atnara, king of Kosala, about whom we shall speak in a 
subsequent chapter. Nami Sapya is mentioned in the 
Paünchavimsa or Tàndya Brahmana*' as a famous sacrificer. 
His identification with king Nami of the Uttar-ddhyayana 


— 


1 amt, p. 149. * IL. 4. 27. 
3 aint, pp. 96,330. * XXV. 10, 17.18. 
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Sülra!^ Nemi of the Vishnu Purana, and Nimi of the 
Makhadeva Sutta of the  Majjhima Nikdya, and the 
Kumbhakara® and. Nimi Jáiakas? is more or less problema- 
tical. In the last-mentioned work it is stated that a 
Nimi was ¿the penultimate sovereign of theeMaithila family. 
According to the Kumbhaküra Jdtaka and the Uttar- 
adhyayana Sūtra he was a contemporary of Dummukha 


(Dvimukha), king of Pafichila, Naggaji (Naggati) of aM 


Gandhara and of Karandu (Karakandu) of Kalinga. This 
synchronism accords with Vedic evidence. Durmukba, 
the Pafichala king, had a priest named Brihaduktha* who 
was the son of Vamadeva.* Vamadeva was a contemporary 
of Somaka, the son of Sahadeva.° Somaka had close 
spiritual relationship with Bhima, king of Vidarbha, and 
Nagnajit, king of Gandhàra.' From this it seems very 
probable that Durmukha was a contemporary of Nagnajit. 
This is exactly what we find in the Kumbhaküra Jàátaka 
and the Uttar-ddhyayana Sūtra. 

The Nimi Jālaka says that Nimi was ‘‘born to round 
of" the royal family ''li ke the hoop of a chariot wheel.'* 
Addressing his predecessor the soothsayers said, ''Great 
king, this prince is born to round off your family. This 
your family of hermits will go no further.’ 

Nimi's son Kalara Janaka* is said to have actually 
brought his line to an end. This king is apparently iden- 
tical with Karāla Janaka of the Mahābhārata? In the 
Arthaśāsira attributed to Kautilya it is stated that "*Bhoja, 


S.B.E.. XLV. 87. 
No. 408, 

No. 5A1. 

Vedic Inder, 1. 370 
Ibid, TI. 71. 


Rig-Veda, IV. 15, 7-10 with Anukramoni, 

Aitareya Brühmana, VII 34. 

Makhádera Sutta of the Majjhima Nikdya_ II. 82; Nimi Jütaka. 
XII. 302. 7. 
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known by the name of Dandakya, making a lascivious 
attempt on a Brátimana maiden, perished along with his 
kingdom and relations; so also Karala, the Waideha.'"' 
Kardla, the Vaideha, who perished along with his 
kingdgm and relations, must be identified with Kalara 
(Karala) who, dccording to. the Nimi Jataka, brought the 
line of Videhan kings to an end. ‘The downfall of the 
d n reminds us of the fate of the Tarquins who 
- were expelled from Rome for a similar crime. As in 
Rome, so in Videha, the overthrow of the monarchy 
was followed by the rise of a republic—the Vajjian 
Confederacy. 
There is reason to believe that the Kasi people had 
a share in the overthrow of the Videhan monarchy. 


4 Already in the time of the great Janaka, Ajatašatru, king 


of Kasi, could hardly conceal his jealousy of the Videhan 
king's fame. The passage ''yatha Kasyo và Vaideho và 
Ugraputra ujjyam dhanur adhijyam kritvd dvau vánavantau 
sapatnütivyadhinau haste kriLv-opatishthed"' *probably refers 
to frequent struggles between the heroes of Kasi and 
Videha. The Mahābhārata refers to the old story 
(itihadsam purdtanam) of a great battle between Fratardana, 
king of Kasi according to the Hàmüyana,! and Janaka, 
King of Mithilà. It is stated in the Pali commentary 
Param-attha-jotika?^ that the Lichchbavis who succeeded 


Janaka's dynasty as the strongest political power in North 


1 The evidence of the Arthasdstra is confirmed by that of the Buddha. 
charita of Aévaghosha (IV. 80). " Aud so Karála Junaka, when be carried off 
the Bribmana’s daugbter, incurred loss of caste thereby, but he would not give 
up his love." 

1 1 ] By ag res ra” ai i 
Sidings the slackeoed bow and arises with two foepleming erroe ta Eu Meas 
( Winternitz, Ind. Lit, translation I, 229 with slight emendations). 

3 XII. 99. 1-2. 

4 VII, 48. 15. 

* Vol. I, pp. 158-165. 
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Bihar, and formed the most important element of the 
Vajjian Confederacy, were the offsprings of a queen 
of Kasi. This indicates a belief in later ages that cadets 
from the royal family of Kasi established themselves in 
Videha. 
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. ŠeEoctTion FV. Tuer Deccan IN THE AGE OF THE 
—— | LATER VAIDEHAS 


= "The expression ''Dakshinüpadaà'' occurs in the Rig- 
Veda: and refers to the region where the exile goes on 
being turned out. In the opinion of several scholars 
this simply means ‘‘the south'' beyond the limits of the 
recognised Aryan world, Ddkshinatya is found in Panini,’ 
Dakshinüpatha is mentioned by Baudhayana coupled with 
Surashtra.* It is difficult to say what Panini or Baudha- 
yana exactly meant by Ddakshindtya or Dakshinapatha. 
In early Pāli literature the name Dakshindpatha is 
sometimes coupled with Avanti (Malwa), and in one 
text it is placed on the banks of the upper Godavari. 
In the Nalopáükhyàüna of the Mahabharata, Dakshinápatha 
is placed beyond Avanti and the Vindhyas, and to the 
south of the Vidarbhas and the ( Southern ) Kosalas. 
The last-mentioned peoples lived on the banks of the 
Wardha and the Mahanadi. In the Digvijaya-parva, 
Dakshinapatha is distinguished from the Pandyan realm 
in the southernmost part of the Madras Presidency. In 
the Gupta Age it certainly stretched from the land of 
the Kosalas to the kingdom of Kanchi. In later times 
it embraced the whole of raqa al saa India from the 
Setu (Adam's Bridge) to the Narmada.* 


as Whatever may have been the exact denotation of the 
; terms discussed above in the earliest times it is certain that 
LE already in the age of the later Vaidehas, Nimi and Karala, 


T |^ 








š + X. G1. 8. Vedic Index, 1, 337. * IV. 2. 98. 

La Baudh. Sûtra, I. 1. 29, 
T F DPPN, k. 1050 ; Mbh. IT. 31. 16-17; IIT. 61. 21-23. Allahabad Pillar 
me cf Samudra Gupta ; Fleet, Dynasties of the Kunarese Districts, 341 n. 
—— ` Dachinabadea (Dakahipápatha) from Damiricn 
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the Aryans had crossed the Vindhyas and established. several 
kingdoms in the territory tbat stretched from the Reva 
or the Narmada to the Godavari. One of these realms 
was Vidarbha. It comprised modern Berar, the Varadatata 
of the Ain-i-Akbari, and a considerable portion of, the 
Central Provinces lying between the Wardba (Varada) 
and the Wainganga. In the north it reached the Payoshni, 
a tributary of tbe Tapti.' Vidarbha was certainly a 
famous kingdom in the time of Nimi. We have already 
seen that the Kumbhakdra Jütaka and the Uttar-ddhya- 
yana make him a contemporary of Nagnajit, king of 
Gandhüra, who is known from the Aitareya Brahmana’ 
to have flourished about the same time as Bhima , king of 
Vidarbha : 

“Etamu haiva prochatuh Parvata-Ndradau Somakdya 
Sáhadevyaya Sahadevaya | Sárnjayáya Babhrave Daiva- 
vridhaya Bhimaya Vaidarbhaya Nagnajite Gandharaya.”’ 

“This Parvata and Narada proclaimed to Somaka 
Sahadevya,  Sahadeva  Sàrnjaya, Babhru Daivavridha, 
Bhima Vaidarbha (i.e. of Vidarbha) and — Nagnajit. of 
Gandhara.’* 

Vidarbha, therefore, existed as an independent king- 
dom in the time of Nimi. From the Purainic account of 
the Yadu family it appears that the eponymous hero of 
the Vidarbhas, was of Yadu lineage. "The country is 
mentioned in the Jaiminiya Brühmana.' It was famous 
for its Müáchalas, perhaps a species of dog, which killed 
tigers'— '* Vidarbhesu macalas sdrameyd  apiha Ssdrdulan 
marayanti.’~ The Praéna Upanishad? mentions a sage of 


Mbh. 111. 61. 22.23; 120. 31. 

VII. 34. 

Matsya Purána, 44. 36; Vayu Purána, 95, 35-36, 
IL, 440 : Ved. Ind., TI. 297. 

JAOS, 19, 100, 
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Vidarbha — named Bhargava as a contemporary of 
A$valàyana. Another sage called Vidarbhi — Kaundinya 
is mentioned in the Brihaddranyaka | Upanishad.' The 
name Kaundinya is apparently derived from the city of 
Kundina, the capital of Vidarbha,* represented by the 
modern Kaundinya-pura on the banks of Wardha in the 
Chandur taluk of Amraoti. ^ The association of Vidarbha 
with Kundina clearly suggests that Vidarbha of the Vedic 
texts lay in the Deccan, and not in some hitherto un- 
known region outside its boundaries as contended by 
a wellknown writer.‘ 


If the evidence of the Kumbhakdra .Jataka has any 
value, then Nimi, king of Videha, mentioned in the work, 
Nagnajit, king of Gandhàra, and Bhima, king of Vidarbha, 
must be considered to have been contemporaries of 
Karandu of Kalinga. It follows from this that the kingdom 
of Kalinga, too, was in existence in the time of Nimi and 
his contemporaries of the Brdhmana period. ‘The evidence 
of the Jātaka is confirmed by that of the Uttar-ddhyayana 
Sütra. The Mahdgovinda Suttanta,° makes Sattabhu, king 
of Kalinga, a contemporary of Renu, king of Mithila 
and of Dhataraitha or Dhritarüshtra, king of Kasi, 
mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana.° ‘There can thus 
be no doubt that Kalinga existed as an independent 


| Vedic Index, IT. 297. 

2 Mbb,, III. 73. 1-2; V. 157, 14 ; Harivamta, Vishnuparca, 59-60. 

3 Gaz., Amraoti. Vol. A, p. 406. 

4 Indian Culture, July, 1936, p. 12. Curiously enough, the same writer. who 
characterisea the provisional acceptance of the uncontradicted testimony of the 
Puránas and lexicons in locating tribes mentioned in Vedic literature as unhistorical, 
has no hesitation in identifying the Satwata of the Aitareya Brdhimana with 
the Yádavas and in placing them inthe Mathur& region and adjoining districts 
fibid,, 15), He bas not referred to any Vedic text which supporta his conjecture 
regarding the identity of the Satavats and their association with the particular 
city named by him. 

* Dailogues of the Buddha, IT. 270, 

* XIII. 5. 4. 23. 
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kingdom in the time of which the Brabmanas speak. 
It is mentioned both by Panini’ and Baudhayana.* The 
latter regardsit asan impure country but evidently not 
unfrequented by Aryans.” According to epic tradition 
it comprised the whole coast from the river Vaitasant" 
in Orissa to the borders of tbe Andhra territory. The 
southern boundary of the Janapada was not well-defined. 
It reached Yellamanchili and  Chipurupalle in the 
Vizagapatam district and at times even  Pishtapura or 
Pithapuram, north-east of the Godavari, but not the river 
itself which flowed through the Andhra country. Pargiter 
says that Kalinga asa settled kingdom appears to have 
consisted properly of the plain between the Eastern Ghats 
(Mahendra range) and the sea. But its kings seem to 
have exercised suzerainty over the Jungle tribes which 
inhabited the hills far inland, for the Amarakantaka range, 
in which the Narmada rises, is said to be in the western 
part of Kalinga. ‘That large tracts of the country were 
covered with forests appears from references to Kalingd- 
ranya in Pali texts. The windows of the capital city in 
the days of Kālidāsa looked out on the sea, and the deep 
roar of the waves drowned the sound of trumpets.’ In 
the days of Yuan Chwang Kalinga occupied a much 
smaller area. It is distinguished from Wu-t'u (Orissa) 
and Kung-yii-t‘o (Kongoda in the Ganjam district) in the 
north, and An-to-lo (Andhra or Vengi) in the south, and 
seems to have embraced parts of the Ganjam and Vizaga- 
patam districts. We learn from the Jātakas that an 


1 IV.I. 170. 

3 J, i, 30-31. 

3 There was a considerable Brübmaga population in Kaliüga in the days of 
A&oka (cf. Edict XIII). 

4 Mbh., III. 114. 4. 

5 Ind. Ant., 1923, 67; Ep. Ind.VXII. 2; JASB, 1897,98 M; Karma, P. 11, 
39.9; Padma, Searga-Khanda, , VI. 22; Vayu, 77, 4-13; Malalasekera, DPPN, 
684; Raghucvaméa, vi, 55, 
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i .— ancie ient. capital qf Kalinga was Dantapura-nagara.' The 
Si habharata mentions Rajapura as the metropolis. The 
In . Mahabastu° refers to another city named Simhapura. 
The Jaina writers mention a fourth town called Karn- 
“Ë — chanapura* . | 
4 |. he Mahügovinda Suttanta refers to another southern 
realm, namely, Assaka or Agmaka on the God(hb)avari,° 
which existed in the time of the monarchs Renu and 
Dhata-rattha (Dhrita-rashtra). It was ruled by king 
Brahmadatta who held his Court at Potana. 
The Aitareya Brahmana alludes to princes of the 


South who are called Bhojas and whose subjects are called 





` 1 Cf. Ep, Ind.; XIV, p. 361. Danta-pura-cásakát ; Dantaküra, Mbb, V. 48 
- Daodagula (Pliny. M'Crindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, 1926. p. 144). The 
‘name of the city probably survives in that of the fort of Dantavaktra near Chicacole 
in the Gafnjám district, Many other Kaliága capitals stood in the same district, 
e. 9., Birhbapura (Singupuram) near Chicacole, Dubrenil, A. H. D, p. 94, 
Kalifga-nagara (Mukbaliigam on the Vathéadhara, Ep. Ind., 1V. 187; Kaliüga- 
patam is preferred in Ind. Ant., 1857, 132; JBORS, 1929, pp. 623 f. But tbe 
arguments adduced are not all plausible). 
* XII. 4. 3. 
3 Senart's edition, p. 432, 
* Ind. Ant., 1891, p. 875. The Bhimikhanda of the Padmapurána (47.9) 
mentions Sripura as a city in Kalidga. 
~~~ * Sutta Niípáta, 977," SBE, X, pt. ii, 184 Cf. Asmagi (Bomb, Gas. I. 1. p. 533; 
h |  Megasthenes and Ayríán, 1926, 145) of classical writers. Admaka is also mentioned 
* ve by Panini, IV. 1.173. As the name signifies "the stony region", it can hardly 
IT Pel to Advaka, the land of the Assakenoi in tbe north-west, which the Cambridge 
mn story of India, Vol. I, connects with the Sanskrit. aéca, and Iranian aspa, 
orse. The Commentator Bhattasvimin identifies Aámaka with Mabhàáràáshtra. 


















ui. 


he x capital was Potali or  Potana (Chullakálinga Jütaka No. 301: Assaka 
i; D. 2. 235; Parisishta parcan, I, 92. nagare Potanábhidhe. Bomb. Gaz. 
595; Law, Heaven and Hell in Buddhist Perspective, 74; Mbh. 1. 177. 47: 

of Lüders' List, 616, and N. G. Majumder’s List, 658 (Monuments, p. 
—— Pádaá(m)yasa). Dr. Sukthankar points out that the Paudanya 
ated editions of the Mahdbhdrata is a late corruption. The older Mas. 
ne as Potana or Podana. ‘This names remiads one of Bodhan in the 
nons which lies to the soath of the confluence of the Manijira 
avari. The city of Podana is said to have been founded by a prince of 
family, who is the eponymous hero cf the land of Aámaka. Tha 
iple of Mülaka also claimed Ikshvaku descent (Vdyu, 88, 177-178). 
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Satvats : ‘‘dakshinasyam disi ye ke cha. Satvatam rājāno 
Bhaujyáyaiva  te'bhishichyante  Bhoj-etye-nàn-abhishirtàn- 
üchakshata—"' “in the southern region whatever kings 
there are of the Satvats, they are anointed for Bhaujya ; 
“O Bhoja' they style them when consecrated (in accordance 
with the action of the déities)."" In the  Satapatha 
Brühmana'! the defeat by Bharata of the Satvats, and his 
taking away the horse which they had prepared for an 
Agvamedha or  horse-sacrifice are referred to. These 
Satvats must have been living near Bharata's realm, t.e., 
near the Ganges and the Yamuna.* But in the time of 
the Aitareya Brühmana they probably moved farther to the 
south. They are placed in:the southern region (dakshinàá 
dié) beyond the *''fixed middle region''—the land of the 
Kurus, Pafichalas and some neighbouring tribes. The 
Paücbàla realm, according to epic testimony, extended as 
far south as the Chambal.* The Satvat people of the 
"southern region'* mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana, 
therefore, in all probability, lived beyond that river. 
Their kings were called Bhojas. This account of the 
Satvats and the Bhojas, deduced from the Brihmanic 
statements, accords with Puranic evidence. It is stated 
in the Purdnas that the Batvat(a)s and the Bhojas were 
offshoots of the Yadu family which dwelt at Mathura 
on the banks of the Yamuna.' We are further told by the 
same authorities that they were the kindreds of the 
southern realm of Vidarbha.” We shave evidence of a 
closer connection between the Bhojas and the last-men- 
tioned territory. A place called Bhojakata, is .included 
t XIII. 5, 4. 21. 


a ibid, XIII, 5.4. 11, 

1) Mbb., I. 198, 74; Dakehindmschdpi Påñchâlän ydeach Charmanvati 
nadi. 

t Matsya, 43, 48; 44, 46-48; Vdyu, 94. 02; 95, 18; 906. 1-2; Vishnu IV 
13. 1-6. | 
— * Mat., 44. 36; Vayu, 95, 35-36. 
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within Vidarbha both by the Mahābhārata’ and the 
Harivamsga.2 The Chammak grant of the Vakataka king 
Pravarasena II makes it clear that the Bhojakata territory 
included the Ilichpur district in Berar, a part of ancient 
Vidarbhe.* As pointed out by Dr. Smith, the name of 
Bhojakata, ‘ castle of the Bhoja$,' implies that the province 
was named after a stronghold formerly held by the Bhojas, 
an ancient ruling race mentioned in the edicts of 
Aśoka.* Kālidāsa in his Raghuvamsa® calls the king 
of Vidarbha a Bhoja.^ 

But Vidarbha was not the only Bhoja state. The 
Aitareya Brahmana refers to several Bhoja kings of the 
south. A line of Bhojas must have ruled Dandaka. A 
passage in the Kautiliya Arthasdstra’ runs thus :— 

'* Dündakyo mama Bhojah kamat Brahmana-kanyam 
abhimanyamdnas sabandhu-rashtro vinandga’*'—a Bhoja 
known as Dandakya, or king of Dandaka, making a lasci- 
vious attempt on a Bráhmana girl, perished along with his 
relations and kingdom. We learn from the Sarabhanga 
Játaka" that the kingdom of Dandaki (Dandaka) had its 
capital at Kumbbavati. According to the  Hümüngyana" 
the name of the metropolis was Madhumanta, while the 
Mahdvastu™ places it at Govardhana (Nasik). | 

It is clear, from what has been stated above, that there 
were im the age of the later Vaidehas, and the treatises 
called Brahmanas, many kingdoms in the south, both 
! V. 157. 15-16, 

2 Vishnu parva, 60, 32, 

3 JRAS., 1014, p. 329. 
| * In Ind. Ant., 1928, 262.63, Bhojaksta is identified with Bhat-kuli in the 
Amraoti district. 

5 V. 39-40. 

° Cf. also Mbh., V. 48. 74; 157, 17; Harivaméa, Vishnu parca, 47, 5, 

7 Ed. 1919, p. 11. 
* No, 522. 
E 


VII. 92. 18. 
10 Benart's Edition, p. 363. 
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Aryan and non-Aryan, namely, the Bhoja kingdoms, one of 
which was Vidarbha, and another, probably, Dandaka, as 
well as ASmaka and Kalinga. With the exception of these 
organised states the whole of 'lrans-Vindhyan India was 
occupied by non-Aryan (dasyu) tribes such as the Andhras, 
Savaras, Pulindas and probabfy also the Muütibas.' 


In the opinion of Dr. Smith the Andhras were 
a Dravidian people, now ` represented by the large 
population speaking the Telugu language, who occu- 
pied the deltas of the Godavari and the Krishna. 
Mr. P. T. Srinivas Iyengar argues that the  Andhras 
were originally a Vindhyan tribe and that the exten- 
sion of Andhra power was from the west to the east 
down the Godavari and Krishna valleys. Dr. Bhan- 
darkar points out that tbe Serivápij Jataka places Andha- 
pura, i.e., the pura or capital of the Andbras, on the river 
Telavaba which he identifies with tbe modern Tel or 
Telingiri.® But if ‘Seri’ or Sri-rajya* refers to the 
Ganga kingdom of Mysore, Telaviba may have been 
another name of the Tungabhadra-Krishna, and Andhapura 
identical with Bezvada or some neighbouring city.” The 
Mayidavolu plates of the early Pallava ruler Siva- 
skanda-varman prove that the Andhra country 
(Andhrüpatha) embraced tbe lower valley of the Krishna 
and had its centre at Dhaünakada t.e., Bezvada, or 
some neighbouring city on the south bank of the 


1 Ait. Br., VM. 18. 

2 Ind. Ant., 1913, pp. 276-78. 

3 Ind, Ant., 1918'p. 71. There is also a river called ‘ Ter’ in [South 
India, Ep. Ind., XXII. 29. 

* Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions, 38.* Seri * may also refer to BrT Vijaya 
or Sri Vishays (Sumatra ? ). 

5 The name Telavábs, oilcarrier, reminds one of the passages “ Vikhydata 
Krishna-cerna (= Krishna)  taila-snehopalabdha —— saralatea "' (7A, VIIT. 17, 
d Se MB. 153.)—'' with a smoothness caused by sesame oil of the famous (river) 
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Krishna. ! Yuan Chwang applies the name  An-to-lo 
— (Andhra) to the district round Ping-ki-lo (Vengipura) 
a near Ellore. In later times the Andhra-Khanda extended 
from the Godavari to the borders of Kalinga (ārabhya 
J. Gautamanadītatam | ákalingam) and included Pithápuri 


A | A x (Pithapuram)*. i 


— — — "The Savaras and the Pulindas are described in the 
is Matsya and the Vayu Puranas as Dakshiné-patha-vdsinah, 
inhabitants of the Deccan, together with the Vaidarbhas 

and the Daņdakas : 


Teshām pare janapadā Dakshinā-patha-vāsinah 


r * - * * 
Karishascha saha-Ishika Atavyah Savarüs tatha 
Pulindà Vindhya-Pushika (?) Vaidarbha Dandakaih saha." 
Abhirah saha cha-Ishikáh Atavyah Savarüscha ye 
Pulinda Vindhya-Miilikd Vaidarbha Dandakaih saha.* 
The Mahābhārata also places the Andhras, Pulindas 
and Savaras in the Deccan : 
p Dakshind-patha-janmdanah sarve naravar-Andhrakah 
is Guhah Pulindah Savarads Chuchukàá Madrakaih (?) saha’ 
E The precise position and extent of the country of the 
A — avaras in the Brahmana period cannot be shown. They 

















i are usually identified with the Suari of Pliny and the 


ELT Sabarae of Ptolemy, and are probably represented by the 
JE 

EM. Hultzech (Ep. Ind. VI. 85) identified the city with Amaràávati. Burgeas 
ziv a: suggested Dharagikota which lies about 18 miles to the westward from Bezvüda, 

| on the right bank of tbe Krishgá. Fergusson, Sewell and Watters prefer Bezvada 

Pu it {Yuan Chwang, II. 216). In the days of the great Chinese pilgrim An-to-lo 

l A Andhra) bad its capital at Ping-ki-lo or Veúñgipura iu the Erishgà district. 

OR de Watters: H, 209f JA, xx, 93; Ep. Ind., IV, 357, 

(why): a 3 Mateya, 114. 46-48, 

` E — 45. 126. 

M bh., XII. 207. 42. 
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= ua Or ` Sauras. of the Vizagapatam Hills, and the 
P  Bavaris of the Gwalior territory." 


= A The capital of the Pulindas (Pulinda-nagara) obs bly 
ES day to the south-east of the Daéürnas' who dwelt on the 
river Dasan (Dhasan) in Bundelkhand.* Š . 


The location of the territory of the Mutibas, another 
Dasyu ibe mentioned in the Aitareya  Brühmama along 
with the Andbras, Pulindas, and Savaras, is not so 
certain. Pliny refers to a tribe called '"Modubae," and 
places them along with other peoples between the ''Modo- 
galingae," who inhabited a very large island in the 
Ganges and the Andare (Andhras).* The  Modubae ` 
are associated with the Molindae and the Uberae, perhaps | 
corresponding to the Pulindas and the Savaras of the 
Aitareya Brühmana. In the Sánkhüyana Srauta Sutra? 
the Mafibas are called Müvipa or Müchipa. It is not 
altogether 1mprobable that the last name is connected with. 
that of the river Musi in the Deccan on which pos 
now stands." 










) Ind, Ant., 1870, p. 252; Cunn, AGI, new «d., pp. 583, 586; Tho Imp, Gaz. 
The Indian Empire. I|, $884. avaras are also found in the south-east portion of 
the district of Raipur (JASB, 1890, 289), in Sambalpur and Ganjam (ibid, 1891, 33), 
the western part of the Cuttack district as well as the north-western Portion of 
- A Vizagapatam (ibid., 1697, 321). š w 
v 2 Mbh., I1. 5-10. ty 
a JASB. 1895, 253; Kālidāsa places them in the — or Bhilsa region 
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* cf, Müshikas, Pargiter, Márkandeya Purana, p. 366 
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CHAPTER III. MAHAJANAPADAS AND KINGSHIP 
. Section I. THe SIXTEEN MAHAJANAPADAS. 


° The Vedit texts do not throw much light on the D ees 





E 
" cal condition of the period which elapsed from t e fall of 
: the Videhan monarchy, probably early in the sixtl 'entury 
| B.C., to the rise of Kosala under Mabakosala, the father- 
in-law of Bimbisüra, about the middle of that century. But 
F we learn from the Buddhist Añguttara Nikāya tbat during 


this period there were sixteen states of considerable extent 
n ce and r known as the ''Solasa Mahdajanapada. '! These 








ates were : :— 
> ' JS. Kasi (Kasi) 9. Kuru 
: 2. Kosala (Košala) 10. Pañchāla 
8. Añga 11. Machehba (Matsya) 
4. Magadha 12. Sirasena 
5. Vajji (Vriji) 13.  Assaka (XA$maka) 
7 6. Malla 14. Avanti 
dd * ". Chetiya (Chedi) 15. Gandhbira 
: . B. Varsa (Vatsa) 16. Kamboja 





These Mahdjanapadas flourished together during a 
period posterior to Karšla-Janaka but anterior to Maba- 
E kosala, because one of them, Vajji, apparently rose to 
A power after the fall of the Videban monarchy, while 
another, namely, Kāsi, lost its independence before the 
= time of Mahakosala and formed an integral part of the 
Kosalan empire in the latter half of the sixth century B.C. 
rte Jaina Bhagavati Sūtra? gives a slightly different 
tof the sixteen Mahajanapadas : > 


















ao T. 8. 1., 213; IV, 252, 256,960. The Mahdvastu (T. 3⁄3 
Z dist, but omits Ganc bāra aod Kamboja, substituting in their place Sibi and 
-DaéSrga in the Pun!sb (or Rájputàna) and Central India respectively. A less 
— list is found in the /ana-vasabha-suftanta. 

2 Saya xv Uddessa ! (Hoerole, the Uvüsagadasádo, II Appendix): W., 
, Die Kosmographie Der Inder, 225 
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1. Anga 9. Padha (Pandya or Paundra) 
2. Banga (Vaüga) 10. Ladha (Lata cr Radha) 
8. Magaha ‘Magadha) 11. Bajji (Vajji) : 
4. Malaya 12. Moli (Malla) 
5. Malava (ka) 13. Kasi (Kaéi) : 

3 6. Achehha 14. Kosala . 

7. Vachchha (Vatsa) 15. Avābā 
B. Kochchhbá" (Kachchha ^ 16. Sambhuttara (Sumhottara ?) 


It will be seen that Anza, Magadha, Vatsa, Va)jji, 
Kasi, and Kosala are common to both the lists. Malava of 
the Bhagavati is probably identical with Avanti of the 
Anguttara. Moli is probably a corruption of Malla, The 
other states mentioned in the Bhagavati are new, and 
indicate a knowledge of the far east and the far south 
of India. The more extended horizon of the Bhagavati 
clearly proves that its list is later than the one given in 
the Buddhist 4Aquttara.! We shall, therefore, accept the 
Buddhist list as a correct representation of the political 
condition of India after the fall of the House of Janaka. 


Of the sixteen Mahàjanapadas Kasi was probably at 

first the most powerful. We have already seen that Kasi 
probably played a prominent part in the subversion of 
" the Videhan monarchy. Several Jütakas bear witness to 
the superiority of its capital Benares over the other cities, 
and the imperial ambition of its rulers. The Guttila 
Jütaka^ says that the city of Benares is the chief city in 
all India. It extended over twelve leagues? whereas 


1 Mr. F. J. Thomas suggests (History of Buddhist Thought, p. 6) that the 


Jaina author who makes no mention of the northern Kamboier and Gaodbaras bot 
includes several south Indian peoples in his list, "'wrote in South India and 
compiled his list from conntries that he knew." If the writer was really ignorant 
the northern peoples his Málavas could not have been in the Pohjáb and must 
located in Central India. In that case his account can hardly be assigned toa 
ry early date. 
t No. 948. 
3 '"Drüdasa-ycjanikom — sakala-Báránasi-nagaram  '"'—Sambhaea  Játaka 
No, 615; Sarabha-miga J., 483; Rhüridatta J., 648. 
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Mithilà and Indapatta were each only seven leagues in 
extent.’ $Several*Kàsi monarchs are described as aspirants 
for the dignity of the chief king of all kings (sabbarajunam 
aggaraja), and lord of the whole of India ( sakala- 
Jambudgipa). The Mahavagga also mentions the fact that 
Kasi was in former times a great and prosperous realm, 


possessed of immense resources : * d 


'Bhütapubbam bhikkhave Baranasiyam Brahmadatto 
nama Kāsirājā ahosi addho  mahaddhano mahabhogo 
mahadbalo mahdvahano mahdvijito paripunnakosa-kottha- 
güro.'"* 

The Jainas also afford testimony to the greatness of 
Kasi, and represent Aévasena, king of Benares, as the 
father of their Tirthankara Pàr$va who is said to have 
died 250 years before Mahifvira, i.e., in or about 
777 B.C. 


Already in the Brdhmana period a king of Kasi, named 
Dhritarashtra, attempted to offer a borse-sacrifice, but 
was vanquished by Satdnika Sātrājita with the result that 
the Kasis down to the time of the Satapatha Bràhmana, 
gave up the kindling of the sacred fire.‘ Some of the 
other Kasi monarchs were more fortunate. Thus in the 
Brahüchatta Jdtaka® a king of Benares is said to have 
gone against the king of Kosala with a large army. He 
entered the city of Savatthi and took the king prisoner. 
The Kosambi Jütaka,? the Kunüla Jàtaka," and the Maha- 
vagga? refer to the annexation of the kingdom ot Kosala 


| Suruchi., J., 489; Vidhurapandita J., 545. 
? HHhaddasüla Játaka, 465; Dhonasdkha Jàtaka, 353 
3 Mathdcagga, X, 2. 3; Vinaya Pitakam. T, 312, 
4 Sat. Br., XITI. 5. 4. 19, 
5 No, 336. 
6 No. 428. 
? No, 536. 
4 * R.B. E., Vol. XTIT, pp. 204-60, 
13—1820B 
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by the Brahmadattas of Kasi.' The Assaka Jüàtaka* refers 
to the city of  Potali, the capital of Assaka on the 
Godavari, as a city of the kingdom of Kasi. Evidently 
the reigning prince of Potali was a vassal of the sovereign 
of Kasi. In the Sona-Nanda Jàtaka* Manoja, king of 
Benares, is said to have sabdued the kings of Kosala, 
Anga and Magadba. In the Mahabharatat Pratardana, 
king of Kasi, is said to have crushed the power of the 
Vitahavyas or  Haibayas. In the absence of corro- 
borative evidence it is difficult to say how far the 
account of the achievements of individual kings, men- 
tioned in the Jàtakas and the epic, is authentic. 
But the combined testimony of many Jdlakas and the 
Mahüvagga clearly proves that Kasi was at one time a 
great, almost an imperial power, stronger than many of 
its neighbours including Kosala. 

We learn from the Bhojàjüniya Jütaka^ that ‘‘all the 
kings round coveted the kingdom of Benares.' We are 
told that on one occassion seven kings encompassed 
Benares.” Benares in this respect resembled ancient 
Babylon and medieval Rome, being the coveted prize of 
its more warlike but less civilized neighbours. 


1 The reference in the Mahdbhdrata (T, 105. 47. (T; 196. 2, 13; 113. 43; 
114. 3f; 126, 16; 127, 24) to Kasi princesses, the mothers of Dhritarashtra and 
Pandu, as Kausa!yá, possibly points to the traditional union of the two realms of 
Kasi and Kosala in the period when part of the epic was compiled. The expression 
Käsi- Kausalya already occors ip the Gopatha Brahmava ( Vedic Index. T. 195 ), 

3 No. 207. 

3 No. 532. 


' XOT 30. 
* Dr. Bhandarkar points out that several Kasi monarchs, who figuro in the 


Jütakas, sre also mentioned in the Puránas, e, g., Viasasena ‘of Játaka No, 203, 
Udaya of Jütaka No, 458, and Bhallatiya of Jütaka No, 504 are mentioned in 
the Purdgar as» Vishvaksena, Udakasena and Bballaàta. Matsya, 49. 57 et seq, 
Vayu. 99, 180 et seq. ; Vishnu, IV. 19, 13, 

s No. 23. 

7 Jātaka, 81. n 
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The Kingdom of Kosala, as we have seen, was 
bounded on the west by the Gumti, on the south by the 
Sarpika or Syandika (Sai) river, on the east by the 
Sadanira which separated it from Videha, and on 
north by the Nepal bills. It included the territory of 
the Kalamas of Kesaputta,” possibly on the Gumti, and 
that of the Sakyas of Kapilavastu in the Nepalese Tarai. 
In the Sutta Nipāta the Buddha says, ‘“‘Just beside 
Himavanta there lives a people endowed with the power 
of wealth, the inhabitants of Kosala.‘ They are Adichchas* 
by family, Sakiyas by birth; from that family I have 
wandered out, not longing for sensual pleasures." The 
Majjhima | Nikáya," too, mentions the Buddha as a 
Kosalan : 


'"Bhagavà pi Kosalako aham pi Kosalako'' 


The political subjection of the Sakyas to the king of 
Kosala in the latter half of the sixth century B. C. is 
clear from the evidence of the Aggañña Suttanta? and the 
introductory portion of the Bhaddasdla Jàtaka.* 


Kosala proper contained three great cities, namely 
Ayodbya, Saketa and Savatthi or Sravasti, besides a 
number of minor towns like Setavya® and Ukkattina.” 
Ayodhya (Oudh) wasa town on the river Sarayü now 


t Rim. II, 49-11-12; 50. 1; VII. 104. 15. 

2 Ajfiguttara Nikaya, I. 188 (PT3); IC. II. 808. In the Rig-veda, V, 61, 
the Dalbhyas, a family or clan closely connected with the Kedins (who possibly 
gave their naine to Kesaputta), are placed on the Gumti. 

3 S.B.E., X, Part II, 638-69. 

t Kosalesu niketino , As pointed out by Rbys Davids and Stede, Niketin 
means “having an abode,” ‘being housed,” ‘living in,” cf. J. III, 492— 
dumasakha-niketini, 

Belonging to the Aditya (Solar) race (cf, Liders, Ins., 929 i^, 
IT. 124. 

Digha Nikdya, TI (P.'T.S.), 83; Dialogues IIT, 80. 

No. 465; Fausbol!, IV. 145. 

Pàyàsi Suttanta. 

Ambattha Sutta, 


ye€"-"eet 
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included in the Fyzabad district. Saketa is often sup- 
posed to be the same as Ayodhya, but Professor Rhys 
Davids points out that both cities are mentioned as 
existing in the Buddba’s time. They were possibly 
adjoining like London and Westminster.', Sávatthi* is the 
great ruined city on the sduth bank of the Achiravati or 
Rapti called Sahét-Mahét, which is situated on the borders 
of the Gonda and Bahraich districts of the present Uttar- 
Pradesh.* 


In the Ramayana and in the Purdnas the royal family 
of Kosala is represented as being descended from a king 
named Ikshvaku. Branches of this family are represented 
as ruling at Kusinara,® at Mithila‘ and at Visala or Vaiśālī.* 
A prince named Ikshvaku is mentioned in a passage of 
the Rig-Veda. In the Atharva-Veda' either this king, 
or one of his descendants, is referred to as an ancient 
hero. The Purdnas give lists of kings of the Atkshvaka 
dynasty from Ikshvaku himself to Prasenajit, the con- 
temporary of Bimbisara. The names of many of 
these kings are probably found in the Vedic literature. For 
example :— 

Mandhàtri Yuvanáéva* is mentioned in the Gopatha 
Brahmana.” Purukutsa" is referred to in the Rig-Veda."s 


! Buddhist India, p. 39. 

? Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, 1924, p. 469; Smith, E. H. I, 
3rd ed., p. 159. The royal palace at Srivasti overlooked the — Achiravati 
(DPPN, I, 170n!. 

3 The Kudo Játaka, No. 531. The Mahávastu (IIT. 1) places an Ikshváku 
kiog in Benares - Abhüshi Raja Ikshváku Varinasyadmh mahábalo, 

4 Vayu P., 89,3. 

5 Rümüyana, L. 4 . 11-12. 

6 X, 60. 4 
T XIV. 39,9. 
* Vayu, B8. 07. 

9 7.2. 10 of. eqs 
|» Vayu, 88, 72 
i OT, 6B, 7; 119. 7. 14; 174. 2, VI. 20. 10. 
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In the Satapatha Brühmama! he is styled an Aikshvaka.” 
Trasadasyu,® too, finds mention in the Rig-Veda.* 
Tryaruna* is also mentioned in the same Veda.” In the 
Panchavimáa Brahmana™ he is called an Aikshvaka 
Triganku® is referred to in the Taittirtya Upanishad.’ 

Harigchandra” figures in the Aitareya Brühmana" and 
is styled Aikshvaka. Rohita, the son of Hariéchandra is 
also alluded. to in the same Brühmana". Bhagiratha" 
figures prominently in the Jaiminiya Upanishad Brahmana 
under the slightly different name of Bhageratha” and is 
called Aikshvaka and ‘Ekarat’ (sole ruler). Under the 
name of Bhajeratha he is probably referred to in the 
Rig-Veda itself. Ambarisha” is mentioned in the same 
Veda.” The name Rituparna” finds mention in a Brahmana- 
like passage of the Baudhüyana Srauta Siitra.” DaSaratha 
and Rāma™ bear names that are known to the Rig-Veda.” 
But these personages and a few others mentioned above 
are not connected in the Vedic texts with the Ikshvaku 
family or with Kosala. 

Hiranyanábha Kausalya,” is mentioned in the Prasna 
Upanishad as a ràjaputra or prince.“ He is undoubtedly 


| XIII. 5. 4. 5. 
2 Qf, reference to the Rig-Veda, IV, 42, 8 in this connection. 
3 Vawu, 88. 74. * IV. 38.1; VII. 19. 3, etc 
5 Vàyu, 83, 77. . V. 97. 
T XIII 3. 12. s Vayu, 88. 109. 1; 1092: Eh 
10 Vayu 88. 117. it VII. 13. 16. 12 Vdyu, B8. 119. 
15 VII, t4. 4 WVdyu, 88. 167. !'5 IV.6.18. 
6 xX.«0.2. U Vayu, 88. 171. "5 T., 100. 17. 
19 Vayu, 58. 173, 7? XVIII. 12 (Vol. II, p. 357). 
731 Vdyu, 88. 183-184, ” [. 196. 4; X. 93. 14. "7^ Vayu, 88. 207. 


34 VI. 1. Io the Jaim. Up. Br. IL 6. he (cf. Sáàhkh, Sr. Sutra, XVI 9. 13) oi 
his son (Sat, Br. XIII. 5. 4. 4) is styled a máháràája. Too much aignificanee 
should not be attached to the designation rüjaputra (as distinguished from rdjd). 
In the Mbh. V. 165. 18, Brihadvala is a raja of Kosala (Kausalya). In a later 
passage o' the epic (XI. 25. 10) the same ruler is referred to as Kosalánàümadhi- 
patih rajaputram Brihadbalam, 
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connected with Para Atnüára ( Āblāra ), the Kosala- 
Videhan king, mentioned in a güthà (song) occurring 
in the Satapatha Brahmana' and the Sankhayana Srauta 
Sutra: as well as a passage of Jaiminiya U panishad 
Brühmana. The gāthā as quoted in the Satapatha 
Brühmana gives to Para the *patronymic "'Hairanya- 
nabha’, while the rauta Sūtra identifies Para with 
Hiranyanabba himself. It is difficult to say whether 
the original gatha extolling the deeds of Para Atnara 
(Ablara) gave to that conqueror the name ‘Hiranyanabha’ 
or the patronymic ‘Hairanyanabha.’ The Satapatha Brah- 
mana is the older of the two works mentioning the prince's 
exploits and is, therefore, more likely to preserve the 
original text than the sūtra. According to the Prasna Upa- 
nishad, Hiranyanabba, the father, was a contemporary of 
Sukeáa Bháradvája, who was himself a contemporary 
of Kausalya Aéšvaláyana. If it be true, as seems probable, 
that Aévaláyana of Kosala is identical with Assalayana 
of Sfivatthi mentioned in the Majjhima Nikāya as a 
contemporary of Gotama Buddha, he must be placed in 
sixth century B. C. Consequently Hiranyanabha 
and his son, Hairanyanabha too, must have flourished 
in that century. 


Some of the later princes of the Puranic list, e.g., 
Sakya, Suddhodana, Siddhartha, Rabula and Prasenajit, 
are mentioned in Buddhist texts. The exact relations 
of Hiranyanàbha (and Hairanyanübha) with  Prasenajit, 
who also flourished in the sixth century B. C. are not 
known. The Purāņic chroniclers make . Hiranyanáübha 
an ancestor of Prasenajit, but are not sure about his 
position in the dynastic list.” Further they refer to 


1 XIII. 5. 4. 4. Atmárasya Parah putro'évam medhyamabandhayat 
Hairanyanübhah Kausalyo dida} piirnd amamhata (its) 

3 XVI. 9. 13. 31 II. 6, ‘ VI. 1, 

$  Praína, 1. 1. 6 IT. 147 ct. acq. 7 AIHT., 173. 
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Prasenajit as the son and successor of Ráhula, and grand- 
son of Siddhartha (Buddba). This is absurd, because 
Prasenajit was of the same age as the Buddha and 
belonged to a different branch of the Ikshvaku line. The 
Tibetans represent him as the son of Brahmadatta.' It 
is clear that no unanimoas tradition about the parentage 
of Prasenajit and the position of Hiranyanabba in the 
family tree has been preserved. Hiranyanabha, or prefe- 
rably his son, performed an Ageamedha sacrifice and was 
apparently a great conqueror. Is this ruler identical with 
the “Great Kosalan’’ (Mahákosala) of Buddhist tradition ? 
If he really flourished in the sixth century B.C., he may 
have been identical with ‘Mahakosala’ of Buddhist texts. 

Pargiter admits that several Purāņic passages 
make Hiranyanübha (and therefore also his son) one of 
the ''future' kings after the Bharata battle." He was 
the only prince of antiquity who is styled in the Vedic 
literature both a Kausalya and a Vaideha. That des- 
cription admirably fits Mahákosala whose daughter, the 
mother of Ajatasatru according to Buddhist tradition, 
is called Kosaladevi as well as Vedehi (Vaidehi). 

A word may be added here regarding the value of 
the Puràánic lists. No doubt they contain names of some 
real kings and princes. But they have many glaring 
defects, defects which are apt to be forgotten by writers 
who make these the basis of early Indian chronology. 

(1) Ikshvàakuids of different branches and perhaps 
princes of other tribes, e.g., Trasadasyu, king of the 
Pürus, Rituparna, king of Saphala,* Suddhodana of 


t Essay on Gunddhya, p. 173. 

s A.LH.T., 178. 

3 Rig-Veda, IV. 38, 1; VII, 12. 3. 

* Baud, Srautra Sütra, XVII. 12 (Vol, II, p. 357): Apas. Sr. Satra, XXI. 
20. 3. Rituparga^ is, however, not distioctly called an Aikebvaka. Bu: from the 
rarity of the name it is possible to surmise that the epic and Purüpic king of 
that designation is meant, 
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Kapilavastu and Prasenajit, king of Sravasti, have been 
mixed up in such a way as to leave the impression that 
they formed a continuous line of monarchs who ruled in 
regular succession. 


(2) Contemporaries have been represented as sucees- 
sors and collaterals have been represented as lineal 
descendants, e.g., Prasenajit, king of Sravasti, is repre- 
sented as the lineal successor of Siddhartha and Rabula, 
though he was actually a contemporary of Siddhartha, 
i.e., the Buddha, and belonged to a separate line of the 
Ikshvakuids, 


(3) Certain individuals have been omitted, e.q., 
Vedhas (father, or ancestor of Hariáchandra), Para Atnara 
(unless he is identical with Hiranyanàbha), and Mahakosala. 


(4) Names in the list include Sakya, the designation 
of a clan, and Siddhartha (Buddha) who never ruled, 


It is not easy to find out all the kings of the Puranic 
chronicles who actually ruled over Kosala. Some of the 
earlier princes, ¢.g., Purukutsa, Trasadasyu, Harischandra, 
Rohita, Rituparna and a few others, are omitted from the 
list of the kings of Ayodhya given in the Rdmdyana.’ 
We gather from the Vedic literature that many, if not all, 
of these monarchs ruled over territories lying outside 
Kosala. The only kings or princes in the Purànic list 
who are known from the Vedic and early Buddhist texts 
to have reigned in Kosala, or over some outlying part of 
it, are Hiranyanabha,’ Prasenajit and Suddhodana. 


2-3. 70. 

? In the Sat. Dr. XIII. 5. 4, 4-5, Hairapgyanábha is described as Kausalya- 
raja, bat not as an Aikshváks, On the other hand, Parakutsa Daurgaha is styled 
Aiksheüka-rüjü but sot as Kausalya, as if a distinction between Kausalyas and 
Asksheükas is meant. The two terma need not refer to kings of the samo 
dynasty ruling over exactly the sameo territory. As a matter of faci 
Trasadasyn is known to be a king of the Pürus An Iksbväkuid styled Vārsbņs, 
connected with the Vrishpis (?), is mentioned in Jaím, Up. Br. 1, 5, 4, 
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The Buddhist works mention a few other sovereigns 
of Kosala, but their names do not occur in the epic and 
Puranic accounts. Some of these kings had their capital 
at Ayodhya, others at Saketa, and the rest at Srivasti. 
Of the princes sof Ayodhya, the Ghata Jataka’ mentions 
Kalasena. A Kosalaraja reigning in Saketa is mentioned 
in the Nandiyamiga Jütaka.?  Vanhka, Mabakosala and 
many others? bad their capital at Savatthi or Sravastt. 
Ayodhya seems to have been the earliest capital, and 
Saketa the next. The last capital was Sravasti. Ayodbya 
had sunk to the level of an unimportant town in the 
Buddha's time,’ but Saketa and Sravasti were included 
among the six great cities of India.” 


The chronology of ancient Kosala is in a state of utmost 
confusion. If the Purünas are to be believed, a prince 
named Divakara occupied the throne of Ayodhya in the 
time of Adhisima-krishna, great-great-grandson of Pari- 
kshit. But, as has already been pointed out above, the 
princes who are mentioned as his successors did not 
form a continuous line of rulers who reigned over the 
same territory in regular succession. It is, therefore, a hope- 
less task to measure the distance separating bim from the 
Buddha and his contemporary with the help of the tradi- 
tional dynastic lists alone. It is also not known when the 
older capitals were abandoned in favour of Sravasti. But 
it must bave been some time before the accession of 
Prasenajit, the contemporary of the Buddha, of Bimbisara, 


and of Udayana of Kausambi, supposed to be a 
descendant of Adhisima-K rishna. 


1 No. 451. 

3 No. 885. 

y E.g., the Kosalarñia of J. 75; C atta (336); 
P-zasena]Jit. 

4 Buddhist India, p. 34. 

5 Mahd-parinibbina Sutta, S. B. E., XI, p. 93. 


Sabbsamitta (512); and 
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We learn from the Mahdvagga' that during the period 
of the earlier Brahmadattas of Kasi, Kosala was a poor 
and tiny state with slender resources: Dighitt mama 
Kosalaraja ahosi daliddo appadhano appadhogo appabalo 
appavahano appavijito aparipunna-kosa-kotthragàro. 

In the sixth and fifth centuries B. C., however, Kosala 
was a mighty kingdom which contended first with Kasi, 
and afterwards with Magadha for the mastery of the 
upper Ganges valley. ‘The history of these struggles is 
reserved for treatment in later sections. "The rivalry 
with Magadha ended in the absorption of the kingdom 
into the Magadhan Empire. 

Aga was the country to the east of Magadha and 
west of the chieftains who dwelt in the Rajmahal Hills 
(Parvatavüsinah). It was separated from Magadha (includ- 
ing Modagiri or Monghyr) by the river Champa, probably 
the modern Chindan.* ‘The Anga dominions, however, 
at one time included Magadha and probably extended to 
the shores of the sea. The Vidhura Pandila Jütaka* 
describes Rájagriba as a city of Anga. The Süntiparva 
of the Mahābhārata‘ refers to an Anga king who sacrificed 
on Mount Vishnupada (probably at Gaya). The Sabha- 
parva’ mentions Anga and Vañga as forming one Vishaya or 
kingdom. The Kathà-sarit-süágara says’ that Vitankapur, 


) 8. B. E. XVII, p. 294. 

2 According to Pargiter (JASB, 1897, 95) Añga comprised the modern 
districts of Bhigalpur and Monghyr, aod also extended northwarls up the river 
Kavéiki or Kosi and included the western portion of the district of Pornea. 
For it was on that river that Kadyapa Vibbindaka had bis hermitage, His 
eon Rishyaáriñga was beguiled by courtesans of Afga into a boat and brought 
down the river to the capital. In Mbh. ii, 30. 20-29, however, Modagiri (Monghyr) 
and Kau&iki-Kachchbs bad rulers who are distingnished from Karna whose realm 
(Abga) clearly lay between the Miagadhas and the Rijds styled Parvatacdsin. 

3 No, 545. 

29, 35, JASB, 1597, 94. 
44.9; cf. VI. 18. 28. Adgas and Priachyas, 
95, 35; 26, 115; 52. 3-16, 
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a city of the Angas, was situated on the shore of the sea. 
The imperial glory of Aüga is doubtless reflected in the 
songs of the Aitareya Brahmana' which describe the *world- 
conquest’ (Samantam sarcatah prithivim jawan) cf one of its 
ancient kings in the course of which girls of aristocratic 
families (adhya-duhitri ) ‘were brought as prizes from 
different climes. 

Champa, the famous capital of Anga, stood at the 
confluence of the river of the same name? and the 
Ganges.” Cunningham points out that there still exist 
near Bhagalpur two villages, Champanagara and Champa- 
pura, which most probably represent the actual site of 
the ancient capital. It is stated in the Mahābhārata, 
the Purdnas and the Harivamsa that the ancient name of 
Champa was Malini :* 

Champasya tu puri Champa 
ya Maliny-abhavat pura. 

In the Jataka stories the city is also called Kala- 
Champa. The Mahd-Janaka Jdlaka* informs us that 
Champa was sixty leagues from Mithila. The same 
Jütaka refers to its gate, watch-tower, and walls. Down 
to the time of Gautama Buddha’s death it was considered 
as one of the six great cities of India, the other five 
being Ràájagriha,  Srávasti,  Saketa, — Kausámbi, and 
Benares.^ Champa was noted for its wealth and commerce, 
and traders sailed from it to Suvarna-bhimi in the 
Trans-Gengetic region for trading purposes.” Hindu 

|! Ait. Br. VIII. 22. 
1! Jataka 506. 


3 Mbb, ii, 84, 163; 307, 26 (Gangdydh — Sütavishayam Champamanu 
yayau purim) ; Watters, Yuan Chiang II. 181 ; Dafakumāra Charita, TI. 2. 

€ Matsya, 48. 97 ; Vayu, 99. 105-106 ; Harie., 31. 49 ; Mbh.. XII. 5. 6-7: XIII. 
42, 16. 

5 No. 539. 

& Mahd-parinibbdna Sutta. 

f Jataka, 539, Fausboll's Ed., VI, p. 34. 
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emigrants to soutbern Annam and Cochin China are 
supposed to have named their settlement after this famous 
Indian cit Other important cities in Anga were 
Assapura (Asgvapura) and Bhaddiya (Bhadrika).* 

The earliest appearance of Aùga is im the Atharva 
Veda? in connection with the Gandhàris, Müjavats, and 
Magadhas. The Ramayana tells an absurd story about 
the origin of this Janapada. It is related in that epic 
that Madana or Ananga, the god of love, having incurred 
the displeasure of the God Siva fled from the hermitage 
of the latter to escape his consuming anger, and the 
region where ‘‘he cast off his body (añga)'' has since been 
known by the name of Anga.' The Mahābhārata and the 
Purünas attribute the foundation of the kingdom to a 
prince named Anga.* The tradition may claim some 
antiquity as Anga Vairochana is included in the list of 
anointed kings in the Aitareya Brüáhmana." The conse- 
cration of this ruler with the Aryan ritual styled 
the Aindra mahübhisheka causes some surprise as the 
Bodhayana Dharma Sūtra groups the Angas with peoples 


1 Ind. Ant, VI. 229, Itsing, 58, Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 35. 
Nundolal Dey, Notes on Ancient 4hga, JASB, 1914. For the Hindu colonisation 
of Champàá, see Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol., TIT, pp. 137 f, and R. O. 
Majumdar, Champa, The oldest Sanskrit inscription (that of Vo-can) dates, 
accordiog to some scholars, from about tbe third century A. D. The inscription 
mentions a king of the family of Sri Mara-rija. 

2 Malalasekera, DPPN, 16; Dhammapada Commentary, — Harvard 
Oriental Serics, 29, 59. Cf. Bhaddiya !Bhadrika or Bhadrika of Jaina writers: 
It is possibly represented by  DBbadariyà, 8 miles south of Bbhágalpur JASB, 
1914, 337;. 

| V. 22. 14, 

t JASB, 1914, p. 317; Rám., I. 23. 14. 

> Mbh, 1. WM, 53-54; Matsya P. 48. 19, 

é VITI. 22; cf Fargiter, JASB, 1897, 97. In connection with the gifts of 
the Anga King mention is made of a place called Avachatnuka : 

Dasandgasahasrdni datteátreyo' vachatnuke 
#ràmtah párikulán praipsad danen-Atigasya Bráhmanah, 

The epithet 'Vairocbaua' given to the Añga King reminds one of *Vaicochani' 

of the Matsys P. 48, 53. 
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of mixed origin, and the Mahabharata brands an Anga 
prince who, by the way, is distinguished from Karna, and 
is described as skilful in handling elephants, as a Mlech- 
chha or outlandish barbarian. In the Mats Purana the 
fathér of the «eponymous hero of the Angas is styled 
Danavarshabhah (chief among demons).' 





About the dynastic history of Anga our information 
is meagre. The Mahdgovinda Suttanta refers to king 
Dhatarattha of Anga.? The Buddhist texts mention a 
queen named Gaggara who gave her name to a famous 
lake in Champa. The Puranas* give lists of the early 
kings of this country. One of these rulers, Dadhivahana, 
is known to Jaina tradition. The Purāņas and the 
Harivamégat represent him as the son and immediate 
successor of Anga. Jaina tradition places him in the 
beginning of the sixth century B. C. His daughter 
Chandanà or Chandrabala was the first female who 
embraced Jainism sbortiy after Mahavira had attained 
the  Kevaliship. Satanika, king of the Vatsas of 
Kausàmbi, near Allahabad, is said to have attacked 
Champa, the capital of Dadhivabana, and in the confusion 
which ensued, Cbandana fell into the hands of a robber, 
but all along she maintained the vows of the order. 


Between the Vatsas and the realm of Anga lived the 
Magadbas, then a comparatively weak people. A great 
struggle was going on between this kingdom and its great 


1 Bodh. Dh. S. I. 1. 29; Mbh. VIII. 22. 18-19; Mat. P. 48, 60, Note also the 
connection of Aüngas with Nishadds in Váyu, 62, 107-23. The Purina describes 
the royal family as Atrivarndasamutpanna- In the Aitareya Brdhmana, however, 
au Atreya appears as the priest of the Añga King. For a discussion of the origin 
of the Atgas ond other kindred tribes, see. 5S. Lévi pre-Aryen et Pre- 
Dravidien dans |" Inde," J. A. Juiliet-aeptembre, 1923. 

2 Dialogues of the Buddha, 11. 270, 

3 Matsya, 48. 91.108; Vayu, 99. 100-112. 

4 32. 43. 

^ JASB, 1914, pp. 320-21. For the story of Chandansbala seo also Ind. 
Culture, II. pp. 682 f. 
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eastern neighbour.' The Vidhura Pandita Jataka* describes 
Rajagriha, the Magadhan capital, as a city of Anga while 
the Mahabharata refers to a sacrifice which an Anga king 
probably performed at Gaya. "These details may indicate 
that Anga succeeded in annexing Magadha. Its frontier 
thus approached the Vatsa *Kingdom whose monarch's 
alarm may have been responsible for an attack on 
Champa. The Anga king preferred to have friendly 
relations with Kausaimbi, possibly because he was threat- 
ened by the reviving power of Magadha. Sri Harsha 
speaks of a ruler of Anga named Dridbavarman who gave 
his daughter in marriage to Udayana, son and successor 
of Satanika* and secured his help in regaining his ‘throne. 
The success of Anga did not last long. About the 
middle of the sixth century B. C. Bimbisára Srenika, 
the Crown Prince of Magadha, is said to have killed 
Brahmadatta, the last independent ruler of Ancient 
Anga. He took Champa, the capital, and resided 
there as his father’s Viceory.' Henceforth Anga becomes 
an integral part of the growing empire of Magadha. 
Magadha corresponds roughly to the present Patna 
and Gaya districts of South Bibar. It seems to have 
been bounded on the north and the west by the rivers 
Ganges and the Son, on the south by spurs of the 
Vindhyan range, and on the east by the river Champa 
which emptied itself into the Ganges near the Anga 
capital. Its earliest capital was Girivraja, the mountain-girt 


1 Champeyya Jdtaka. 3 Cowell, VI. 133. 

3 Priyadardikd, Act IV. 

4 Hardy, A Manual of Buddhism, p. 163n (account based on the Tibetan 
Dulea), JASR, 1914, 521. 

5 Mbh. II. 90. 99; Mahd-parinibbina Suttanta (Dialogues ii. 94) and 
DPPN, L. 531 which show that the Vryiji frontier commenced from the northern 
bank of the Ganges as Ukküvelá or Ukkachelá, was included within the limits 
of that state: Cbampeyya Játaka (506); Fleet, CIT, 227; DPPN, 403. In the 

epic period the eastern boundary of Magadha proper may not have extended as 
— as the Champá river as Modágiri (Monghyr) finds mention as a separate state. 
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city, or old .Ràjagriha, near Rājgir among the hills 
in the neighbourhood of Gaya. The Mahdvagga* calls it 
‘‘Giribbaja of the Magadhas'' to distinguish it from other 
cities of the same name, e.g., Girivraja in Kekaya. The 
Mahabharata refers to it npt only as Girivraja, but as 
Ràjagriha,  Bàrhadratha-pura! and Magadha-pura,° and 
says that it was an almost impregnable city, puram 
durüdharsham samantatah, being protected by five hills, viz. 
Vaihara, the grand rock (Vipilah $ailo), Varàha, Vrishabba, 
Rishigiri and Chaityaka® with their compact bodies 
(rakshantivabhisamhatya samhatanga Girivrajam). From 
the Rdadmdyana we learn that the city had another name, 
Vasumati.” The Life of  Hiuen Tsang mentions still 
another name, Kuśāgra-pura. Indian Buddhist writers 
give a seventh name, Bimbasara-puri.” 


In a passage of the Rig-Veda” mention is made of a 
territory called Kikata ruled by a chieftain named 
Pramaganda.  Yàska" declares that Kikata is the name 


l Broadley in JASB. 1872, 299. Giarivraja was at one time identiBed with 
Giryek on tho Pafichana river about 36 miles north east of Gaya, 6 miles east of 
Rajgir (Pargiter in JASB, 1897, 86). 

2 S. B. E, XIII. 150. 

3 Mbh. I. 113. 27; 204. 17 ; IT, 21. 31 ; III. 84, 104. 

© II. 94. 44. 

S  Goratharm girimdsddya dadrišur Mägadha puram, II, 20. 30; 

21, 18, 

© The names given in the Pali texta (DPPN, II. 721) are Pandava, 
Gijjbaküta, Vebbára, Isigili and Vepulla (or Vañkaka) The Pāli evidence may 
suggest that Vipula in the Mbh. verse is a pamo, anil not an epithet. 
In that case Dr. J. Wenger suggests — ChaitykapaAchakáh (five 


ood! 
Chaityakas) tor Chaityakapanchamá, (with Chaityaka as the fifth). For 2 * 
by Keith see IHQ, 1939, 163-64, 
? I. 32. 8. 
* P. 113, Apparently named after an early Magadban prince (Vāyu. 99, 221; 
AIHT, 1419). 


9 Law, Huddhaghosha, 87 n. 
1? TII. 63. 14. 
H Nirukta, VI, 39. 


. P - 
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ofa non-Aryan country. In later works Kikata is given 
as a synonym of Magadha.' 

Like Yaska the author of the Brihad-dharma Purana 
apparently regarded Kikata as an impure country which 
however, included a few holy spots :— . : f 


Kikate nama dese’ sti Kaka-karnakhyako nripah 
prajanam hitakrinnityam Brahma-dveshakarastatha 
tatra dese Gaya nama punyadeso' sti visrutah 

nadi cha Karnada nama pitrinüm scargadáyinti 
Kikate cha mrito' pyesha püpabhümau na samśayah.* 


It is clear from these verses that Kikata included the 
Gaya district, but the greater part of it was looked upon 
as an unholy region (püpabhümi, doubtless corresponding 
to the andrya-nivdsa of Yaska). Kāka-karņa of line 1, 
may be the same as Kaka-varna of the Saisuniga family. 

The name Magadba first appears in the Atharva-Veda* 
where fever as wished away to tbe Gandbiris, Müjavats, 
Angas, and Magadhas. The bards of Magadba are, bow- 
ever, mentioned as early as the Yajur-Veda.° They are 
usually spoken of in the early Vedic literature im terms of 
contempt. In the Vrütya book of the Atharva Sumhita,* the 
Vrdatya i.e., the Indian living outside the pale of Brahma- 
nism, is brought into very special relation to the pumschali 


! Kikateshu Gagú punyd punyarm Rájagriharn canam 
Chydcanasydsramam punyom nadi punyd Punahpuná, 

Cj. Vayu, 108. 73; 105. 23. Bhågavata Purina, 1, 3. 21:  Buddho 
namnàáñjana-sutah Hikateshu  bhavishyati ; ibid vii 10, 19; Sridhara : " Kikateshu 
madhge  Gawà-pradeše'. Abhidhana-chintamani: — '""Kikatàá Magadhüàálrayáh.'" 
Foran epigrapbie reference to Kikata see Ep. Ind. II. 229, where a prince of 
that name is connected with the Maurya family, Fee also ‘Kekateyaka’ 
(Monuments of Sánchi, I. 302) 

z Madhya-Khandam, XXVI, 20, 22. 

3 XXVI. 47;cf. Vayu p. 78, 22, Pádma Pdtalakhanda, XI. 45. 

4 "v. 22. 14, 

5 Vàj. Sa XXX. 5; Vedic Index, lI. '116. For the connection of the 
Mágadhss with Mazadba, see Vayu P. 62. 147, | 

$ XV. ii. 5— Sraddhà purhéchali Mitro Mágadho...ete ; Griffith 11.156, 


ene | 
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(harlot)and the Magadha. ‘‘In the eastern region(Prachyam 
diśi) faith is his harlot, Mitra his Magadha(bard or panegy- 
rist).' In the Srauta Sütras the equipment characteristic of 
the Vratya is said to be given, when the latter is admitted 
into “the Aryan Brabmanical community, to the so-called 
Brahmanas living in Magadha, Brahmabandhu Magadha- 
desiya. The Brahmanas of Magadha, are here spoken 
of in a disparaging tone as Brahmabandhu. In the 
Sankhayana Aranyaka, however, the views of a Magadhae 
past Brahmana are quoted with respect. The Vedic 
dislike of the Magadhas in early times was due, according 
to Oldenberg*, to the fact that the Magadhas were not _ 
wholly Brihmanised.  Pargiter suggests* that in Magadha 
the Aryans met and mingled with a body of invaders 
from the east by sea. 

With the exception of Pramaganda no king of 
Magadha appears to be mentioned in the Vedic literature. 
The earliest dynasty of Magadha according to the 
Mahabhdrata® and the Puranas is that founded by Briha- 
dratha, the son of Vasu Chaidya-Uparichara, and the 
father of Jarasandha.  Rümüyana!' makes Vasu himself 
the founder of Girivraja or Vasumati. A Bribadratha is 
mentioned twice in the Rig-Veda,” but there is nothing 
to show that he is identical with the father of Jarasandha. 
The Puranas give lists of the ''Brihbadratha kings'' from 
Jarüsandha's son Sahadeva to Ripunjaya, and apparently 
make Senijit, seventh in descent from Sahadeva, the 


1 Cf. Weber, Hist. Ind. Lit., pp. 112. 

2 Vedic Inder, 11, 116. 

3 Note also the expression ràjáamah Kkshatra-bandhacah applied to Magadhan 
kings in tbe Purñpaa (Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p, 22) 

Buddha, 4000. 

s JASE, 1897, 111; J, R.A. S., 1908, pp. 851-53. Bodh. Dh. Sūtra. I. i 29 
refora to Añgas and Magadhas as sankirna-yonayah., '*of mixed origin''", 

ë 1. 63, 30, 

! T. 32,7. 

. 1. 36. 18; 49. 6. 
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contemporary of Adhisima-Krishna of the Parikshita 
family and Divakara of the Ikshváku line. But in the 
absence of independent external corroboration it is not 
safe to accept the Purāņic chronology and order of 
succession of the princes as authentic.', Brihadrathas 
and certain princes of Central India are said to have* 
passed away when  Pulika ( Punika ) placed his son 
Pradyota on the throne of Avanti, t.e., the Ujjain 
territory. As Pradyota was a contemporary of Gautama 
Buddha, and as the Purànic passage, ‘‘Brihadratheshvatt- 
teshu Vitihotreshu-Avantishu, when the Brihadrathas, Viti- 
hotras and Avantis ( or the Vitihotras in Avanti ) passed 
`away',” suggests that the events alluded to here were 
synchronous, it is reasonable to conclude that the 
Brihadratha dynasty came to an end in the sixth 
century B.C. 

Jaina writers mention two early kings of Rājagriha 
named Samudra-vijaya and his son Gaya.” Gaya is said 
to have reached perfection which had been taught by the 


! Qf. supra, pp. 801, 104, discussion about later Vaideha and Kosalan kinga. 


The number of ‘the future Brihadrathas’ is given as 16. 22 or 32, and the 
period of their role, 723 or 1000 yeara (DKA, 17,68). The las: King Ripufijeya 
or Arifijeys ( ibid 17 n 96) reminds one of Arindama of the Pali texts (DPPN.ji. 402). 
4 Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 18: cf., IHQ, 1930, p. 683. There is no 
reason to believe with the late authors of the Kathd-sarit-sdgara and certain 
corrupt passages of the Purdnas, (THQ. 1930, pp. 679, 691). that there waa a Pradyota 
of Magadba distinct from Mahüsena of Avanti who is called Pradyota by several 
earlier writers, Buddhist as well as Brihmanical. The use of the expression 
‘Avantishu” DRA, 18) in the Purágie passage which refers to the dynastic 
revolution brought about by Pulika, the identity of the names of the Purüápic family 
of Pradyota with thse of the Avanti line of Mahásena, and the mention in 
reference to Pradyola of the Puranas, of epitheta like 'Pranatasümanta' and 
'mayacarjita' which remind one irresistibly of Chanda Pradyota Mahisena of 
Avanti as described in Buddhist literature, leave little room for doubt that the 
| Pradyota of the Purágss and Pradyota of Avanti cannot be regarded as distinct 
TA entities, 
| a 8 B.E. XLV. 86,A king named Gaya ia mentioned in Mbh., vii. 64. But 
1 he is described there as a son of Amürtarayas, 
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Jinas. But little reliance can be placed on uncorro- 
borated assertions of this character. 

The second Magadhan dynasty, according to the less 
corrupt texts of the Puranas, was the Saisunaga line which 
s said to have been founded by a king named Sisunage. 
feel the contemporary of the Buddha, is assigned 
to this family. Asvagbosha, an earlier authority,’ refers 
however, in his Buddha-charita? to Srenya t.e., Bimbisara, 
as a scion, not of the Saisunaàga dynasty, but of the 
 Haryanka-kula, and the Mahüvarmisa makes 'Susunüga' 
i.c., Sisuniga, the founder of a distinct line of rulers 
which succeeded that of Bimbisára. The Purdnas them- 
selves relate that Sisunaga ‘‘will take away the glory of 
the Pradyotas'" whom we know frcm other sources to be 
contemporaries of the Bimbisarids :— 

Ashta-trimgachchhatam bhàávyah 
Pradyotah paticha te sutah 
hatvd tesham yasah kritsnam 
Sigundgo bhavishyati.? 

If this statement be true, then Sisunaiga must be later 
than the (first Pradyota, | namely Chanda Pradyota 
Mahàsena, who was, judged by the evidence of the Pali 
texts, which is confirmed in important details by the 
ancient Sanskrit poets and dramatists,‘ a contemporary of 
Bimbisüra and his son. It follows that Sisunaiga according 
to the last-mentioned authorities, must be laler than 
those kings. But we have seen above that the Puranas 
make Siguniga an ancestor of Bimbisira and the 
progenitor of his family. This part of the Purünic 


! Aéávagbosha was a contemporary of Kanishka (C. 100 A.D.) (Winternitz, 
Ind. Lit, II. 957). On the otber hand the Purapic chronicles pre-suppoae Gupta 
rule in the Ganges Valley (DK A, 53), C. 320 A, * 

š XI.2; Raycbaudhuri, 1H Q, I (1925), p 

3 Vayu Puràána, 99; 314. 

i Indian Culture, VI, 411. 
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account is not corroborated by independent external 
evidence. The inclusion of Varanasi and Vaisali within 
Sigunaga’s dominions? proves that he came after 
Bimbisara and Ajatagatru who were the first to establish 
Magadhan rule in those regions. The Malglankdravatthu, 
a Pali work of modern date," but following very closely 
the more ancient books, tells us that Sisuniga had a royal 
residence at Waigali which ultimately became bis capital.’ 
“phat monarch (Sis$unaga) not unmindful of his mother's 
origin’ re-established the city of VeSali (Vaisali), and fixed 
in it the royal residence. From that time Rajagriha lost 
ber rank of royal city which she never afterwards re- 
covered. The last statement indicates that Sifuniga came 
after the palmy days of Rajagriha, i.e., the period of Bimbi- 
sira and Ajitagatru. It may be argued that the Puranas 
make Girivraja, and not Vaisali, the abode of Sisunaga 
(Varanasyam sulam sthapya grayishyati Girivrajam) ; and 
as Udayin, son of Ajatagatru was the first to transfer 
the capital from that stronghold to the newly founded 
city of Pataliputra, Sisunaga’s residence in the older 
capital points to a date earlier than that of the founder 
of the more famous metropolis. But the fact that Kala- 
Soka, son and successor of Sisunaga, is known to have 
ruled in Pataliputra shows that he came after Udàyin, 


1 We may go even further and characterise certain statements of the Puršnie 
bards as self-contradictory. Thus (a) Prodyota is said to have been anointed 
when the Vitibotras had passed away, (b) Sifuniga destroyed the prestige of the 
Pradyoias and became king, and yet (c) contemporaneoualy with these Saifunága 
kings 20 Vitibotras (and other lines) are said to have endured the same time. 

ele saree bhavishyanti 
ekakdlarn mahikshitah (DKA, 24). 

2 Dynasties of the Kali Age, 291; S. B. E., XI, p. xvi. 

3 If the Dedtritnéat-Puttalika in to be believed, Vaiédli continued to be 
graced by the presence of the king t ill the time of the Nandas. 

4 Siduniga, according to the Mohdeamsatika (Turnour, Mahdwamda, xxxvii, 
was the son of s Licbchbavi rája of Vaidalii He was corceived by a nagara- 
8 obhini and brovght up by an officer of state. 
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the founder of that city. The further fact of removal 
of capital in his reign too—which must be regarded 
asa second transfer'—shows that his predecessor had 
reverted to the older stronghold apparently as a 
places of refuge. The event alluded to in the words 
*srayishyati" Girivrajam feed not necessarily imply that 
Girivraja continued to be the capital uninterruptedly 
till the days of Sisunaga. 

The origin of the Haryanka line, to which Bimbisara 
belonged according to Asvaghosa, is wrapped up in 
obscurity. There is no cogent reason why this dynastic 
designation should be connected with Haryanga of Champa 
mentioned in the Harivamga? and the Puranas. Haryanka- 
kula may simply be an expression like *'aulikara-lüfichhana 
ülma vaméga’’ of a Mandasor Inscription, pointing to 
the distinctive mark or emblem of the family.”  Bimbisüra 
was not the founder of the line. The Mahüvamsa states 
that he was anointed king by bis own father when he was 
only 15 years old." He avenged a defeat of his father? by 
the Angas and launched Magadha into that career of 
conquest and aggrandisement which only ended when 
ASoka sheathed his sword after the conquest of Kalinga. 


! SBE, XI, p. xvi. 

2 31,49; Vayu, 99, 108 ; J.C. Ghosh in ABORT, 1938 (xix), pp. i. 82. 

3 Hari has tbe sense of ‘yellow’, ‘horse’, ‘lion’, ‘snake’, etc. 

4 Geiger's translation, p. 12. This disposes of the view of Dr, D. R. Bhandarkar 
Carm. Lec. 1918) who makes Bimbisára the founder of hie dynasty and says 
that he was a general who carved out a kingdom for himself at the expense of the 
Vaijia. 

5 Turnour, N. L. Dey and others mention Bbátiysa or Bhattiya as the name of 
the father. The Tibetans, ou the other hand, call bim Mahüpadma, Turnour, 
Mahüàwaméa, I. p. 10; J. A. S. B., 1872, 1 298; 1914, 321; Essay on Gunddhya, 
p. 173. The Puránas name  Hemajit, Kshemajit, Ksbetrojá or Ksbatraujá as 
tbe father of Bimbisára. Ifthe Purápic account is correct Bbátiya cr Bhattiya 
may have been a *econdary name or epithet comparable to the names 'Seniya' and 
Küpiya of Bimbisára and Ajaitagatru respectively. But it is not safe to rely 
on an uncorroborated statement of the Purágas, particularly when there 


i$ bardly 
any unanimity with regard to the form of the name. 
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The Vajji (Vriji) territory lay north of the Ganges and 
extended as far as the Nepal hills. On the west the river 
Gandak possibly separated it from the Mallas and 
perhaps also the Kosalas.  Eastwards, it may have 
approached the forests that skirted theeriver Kos! and 
the Mahananda. It is said fo have included eight con- 
federate clans (atthakula), of whom the old Videhas, the 
Lichchhavis, the Jidtrikas and the Vrijis proper were the 
most important. The identity of the remaining clans 
remains uncertain. It may, however, be noted that in 
a passage of the Sütrakritanga, the Ugras, the Bhogas, the 
Aikshvükas and the Kauravas are associated with the 
Jñatris and the Lichchhavis as subjects of the same ruler 
and members of the same assembly... The Anguttara 
Nikaya,* too, refers to the close connection of the 
Ugras with Vaisali, the capital of the Vrijian con- 
federation. 

The old territory of the Videhas had, as already 
stated in an earlier section, its capital at Mithilé which 
has been identified with Janakpur within the Nepal 
border. The Ramayana clearly distinguishes it from 
the region round Vaisali... Butin Buddhist and Jaina 
texts the distinction is not always maintained and 
Videha is used in a wider sense to include the last-men- 
tioned area." 

The Lichchhavi capital was definitely at Vaisali which 
is represented by modern Besarh (to the east of the 
Gandak) in the Muzaffarpur district of Bihar. It is 


! 8. B. E.. XLV, 339. cf. Hoernal, Urásaga-dasáo, IT. p. 138, fn. 301. 

3 I, 26; 113, 49; IV. 208, 

3 Ram, I. 47-48. 

4 The Achürünga Sütra (TI. 15, 5 17; S. B. E., XXII, Intro.) for instance 
places the Sumnicefa of. Kugdagrima near Vaidali in Videho, The mothers of 
Mübavira ond Ajitadatro are called Videha-dattà and Vedehi  (Vaidehi) 


respectively. 
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probably identical with the charming city called Visala 
in the epic. ` 
Visalàm nagarim ramyam divyam svargopamam tada. 
We learn from the introductory portion of the 
Ekapanna Jàtaka? that a triple wall encompassed the 
town, each wall a league distant from the next, and there 
were three gates with watch-towers. 


The Lichchhavi territory may have extended north- 
wards as far as Nepal where we find them in the seventh 
century A.D. 


The Jñšátrikas were the clan of Siddhartha and his 
son Mahavira, the Jina. They had their seats at Kunda- 
pura or Kundagràma and Kollaga, suburbs of Vaiśālī. In 
the Mahda-parinibbadna Suttanta,® however, the abode of the 
* Nadikas'' (identified by Jacobi with the Natikas or 
Jnatrikas)' is distinguished from Kotigama (Kundagrama ?). 
Though dwelling in suburban areas Mahavira and his 
fellow clansmen were known as *' Vesalie,'" t.e., inhabitants 
of Vaisali.* 

The Vrijis proper are already mentioned by Panini. 
Kautilya’ distinguishes them from the *Lichcehhivikas'. 
Yuan Chwang* too, draws a distinction between the 
Fu-li-chih (Vriji) country and  Pei-she-li (Vaisali). It 
seems that Vriji was not only the name of the confederacy 
but also of one of its constituent clans. But the Vrijis, 
like the  Lichehhavis, are often associated with the 
city of Vaisali (including its suburbs) which was not 
only the capital of the .Lichchhavi clan, but 


1 Ram, Adi, 45. 10. 3 Ch. 2. t 8. B. E. XXII. Intro. 
3 No. 149. ° Hoernle Uvdsaga-dasdo, TI, p. 4 n. 
& TV. 2. 131. 


Artha£üstra, Mysore Edition, 1919, p. 378. 

Watters, IT, 81. Cf. also DPPN,11. 814; Gradual sayings, IIT. 62: IV. 10 
According to Smith (Watters, II. 310) the Vriji country is roughly equivalent "A 
the northern part of the Da: bhanga district and the adiacent Nepalese Turài. 


ES 9 pus 
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also the metropolis of the entire confederacy. A 
Buddhist tradition quoted by Rockhill’ mentions the 
city proper as consisting of three districts. These 
districts were probably at one time the seats of three 
different clans. The remaining peoples of the confederacy 
viz., the Ugras, Bhogas, Khuravas, and Aikshvakas, 
resided in suburbs, and in villages or towns like Hatthi- 
cima, Bhoganagara, etc.® 

We have seen that during the Brahmana period 
Videha (Mithilà) hada monarchical constitution. The 
Ramayana*t and the Purāņas state that Visala, too, was 
at first ruled by “kings.” The founder of the Vaisalika 
dynasty is said to have been Visala, a son of Ikshvaku 
according to the Ramdyana, a decendant of Nabhaga 
the brother of Ikshvaku, according to the  Pürünas. 
Viéñla is said to have given his name to the city. After 
him came .Hemachandra, Suchandra, Dhümràááva, 
Srifijaya, Sahadeva, Kusasva, Somadatta, Kakutstha and 
Sumati. We do not know how many of these 
Vaisalika ‘‘kings’’ (nripas) can be accepted as historical and 


! (Cf, Majjhima Niküya, II, 101: The Book of the Kindred Sayings, I. 
(Samyutta Nikdya), by Mrs. Rbys Davids, p. 257.—''A certain brother of the 
Vajjian clan was once staying near Vesálí in a certain forest tract", 

2 Life of Buddha, p. 62. 

3 For the Ugros and Bhogas see Hoernle, Urásaga-dasáo, II, p. 139 (8210) ; 
Brih. Up. 111. 8. 9; S. B. E, XLV, Tn. in the Ahguttara Nikáya, T. 26 (Nipá'n 
I. 14. 6), the Ugras are associated with Vaišāli (Uggo gahapali Vesáliko), and 
in IW. 212 with Hatthigáma. A city of Ugga is mentioned in the Dhamma- 
pada «commentary, Harvard Orieutal Series, Vol. 30, 184.  Hoerule refers 
(Urásaga-dasào, IT, App. HT, 57) to a place called Bhoganagara, or ‘City of the 
Bhogas' ‘The Mehd-purinitbdna Suitanta mentions Bhagdagáma, Hatthigáms, 
Ambngüms, Jambugima and Bhoganagara on the way from Vaisáli to Pavia 
(Digha, IT, 122-26). CJ. also Sutta Nipdta, 194. The association of a body of 
Kauravas with the Vajjian group of clans is interesting. Kuru Prábmapas, ¢.g , 
Ushasti Cbá&kráyápa bad begun to settle in the capital of Videba long before 
the rise of Buddhism. For the Aikshvakas of Vaisáli, see Adm. I. 47, 11. 

I. 47. 11. 17. 
s Vayu, B6, 16-22; Vishnu, IV. 1. 18, 
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as having actually ruled as monarchs in North Bihar. A 
king named Sahadeva Sarfijaya is mentioned in the Sata- 
patha Brahmana.' In the Aitareya Brühmana? heis men- 
tioned with Somaka Sāhadevya. None of these kings, how- 
ever, are connected with Vaiémliin the Vedic literature. The 
Mahabharata speaks of a Sahadeva (son of Srifijaya) as 
sacrificing on the Jumna," and not on the Gandak. The 
presence of Ikshvakuids as a constituent element of 
the Vrijian confederacy, which had its metropolis at 
Vaisali, is, however, as already stated, suggested by the 
Sütrakntünga. 

The Vrijian confederation must have been organised 
after the decline and fall of the royal houses of Videha. 
Political evolution in India thus resembles closely the 
developments in the ancient cities of Greece where also 
the monarchies of the Heroic Age were succeeded by 
aristocratic republics. The probable causes of the trans- 
formation in Greece are thus given by Bury : “‘In some cases 
gross misrule may have led to the violent deposition of 
a king; in other cases if the succession to the sceptre 
devolved upon an infant or a paltry man, tbe nobles may 
have taken it upon themselves to abolish the monarchy. 
In some cases, the rights of the king might be strictly 
limited in consequence of his seeking to usurp undue 
authority ; and tbe imposition of limitations might go on 
until the office of the king, although maintained in name, 
became in fact a mere magistracy in a state wherein the 
real power had passed elsewhere. Of the survival of 
monarchy in a limited form we have an example at 
Sparta; of its survival as a mere magistracy, in the 
Archon Basileus at Athens.” 


t TVI. 4. 4. 3-4. 

2 VII. 9314. 9. 

3 Mbh. ITI. 90, 7, with commentary. 
16—1820B 
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The cause of the transition from monarchy to republic 
in Mithilà has already been stated. Regarding the change 
at Viśñlā we know nothing. 

Several scholars have sought to prove that the 
Lichchhavis, the most famows clan of the Vrijian con- 
federacy (Vajjiratthavasi hi pasattha)', were of foreign 
origin. According to Smith they had "Tibetan affinities. 
He infers this from their judicial system and the disposal 
of their dead, viz., exposing them to be devoured by wild 
beasts. Pandit S. C. Vidyabhishana held that the name 
Lichchhavi (Nichchhivi of Manu) was derived from the 
Persian city of Nisibis. The inadequacy of the evidence 
on which these surmises rest has been demonstrated by 
several writers.‘ Early Indian tradition is unanimous 
in representing the Lichchhavis as Kshatriyas. Thus 
we read in the Mahd-parinibbain Suttanta: ‘‘And the 
Lichchhavis of Vesali heard the news that the Exalted 
One had died at Kusinira. And the Lichchhavis of 
Vesili sent a messenger to the Mallas, saying: ‘The 


' DPPN, IT, 814. 

7 Ind. Ant., 1908, p. 233 ff. Io the case of Tibet wo have only three courts 
as against the seven tribuoala of the Lichcbbhavis (viz. those of the Vinichehhaya 
mahamattas) (inquiring magistrates), the Vohdrikas (jurist-judges), Sutladharas 
(masters of the sacred code), the Affthakulakas (the eight clans, possibly a federal 
court), the Sendpati (general), the Uparája (Vice,oy or Vice-Consul), and the 
raja (tbe ruling chief) who made their decisions according to the paceni potthaka 
(Book of Precedents). Further, we know very little about the relative antiquity 
of the Tibetan procedure as explained by S. C. Das which might very well have 
been suggested by the system expounded in the Alfthakathd. This fact should be 
remembered in instituting a comparison between Tibetan and Vajjian practices, 
Regarding the disposal of the dead attention may be invited to tbe ancient 
practices of the ‘Indus’ people (Vats, Ercacations at Harappa, T. ch. VI.) and 
the epic story in Mbh. IV, 5. 28-33. 

3 Ind. Ant., 1902, 148, ff; 1908, p. 78. There is very little in Vidyübhüsbanpa's 
surmise except a fancied resemblance between the names Nichchbivi and 
Nisibis. Inscriptions of the Achaemenids are silent about any Persian settlement 
in Eastern India in the sixth or fifth century B.C. The Lichchhavi peoplo were 
more interested in Yaksba Chaityas and the teaching of Mabüvira and the Buddha 


than In the deities and prophets of Iran. 


4 Modern Review, 1919, p. 50; Law, Some Keatriya Tribes, 961. 
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Exalted One wasa Kshatriya and so are we. We are 
worthy to receive a portion of the relics of the Exalted 
One.'" In the Jaina Kalpa Sūtra Triśalā, sister to Chetaka 
of Vesali, is styled Kshatriyani.' 

Manu concurs in the view that the Lichchhavis 
are Hajanyas or Kshatriyas.** 


Jhallo Mallas$cha rajanyad vratyan Nichechhivireva cha 
Natascha Karanagchaiva Khaso Dravida eva cha. 


It may be argued that the Lichchbavis, though 
originally non-Aryans or foreigners, ranked as Kshatriyas 
when they were admitted into the fold of Brahmanism 
like the Dravidians referred to in Manu's loka and the 
Gurjara-Pratibaras of mediwval times. But unlike the 
Pratibaras and Dravidas, the Lichchhavis never 
appear to be very friendly towards the orthodox form 
of Hinduism. On the contrary, they were always to be 
found among the foremost champions of non-Brahmanical 
creeds like Jainism and Buddhism. Manu testifies to their 
heterodoxy when he brands them as the children of the 
Vratya Rdjanyas. The great mediwyal Rajput families 
(though sometimes descended from foreign immigrants) 
were never spoken of in these terms. On the contrary, 
they were supplied with pedigrees going back to Sri Rama, 
Lakshmana, Yadu, Arjuna and others. A body of 
foreigners who did not observe ceremonies enjoined in 
the Brahmanic code, could hardly have been accepted 
as Kshatriyas. The obvious conclusion seems to be that 
the Lichchhavis were indigenous Kshatriyas who were 
degraded to the position of Vratya when they neglected 
Brāhmaņic rites and showed a predilection for heretical! 
doctrines. The Hümüyana, as we have seen, represents 


1 SBE, XXII, pp. xii, 227. 
2 x. 22, 
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the Vaisalika rulers as Ikshvükuids. The Pali commen- 
tary Paramatthajotika' traces their origin to Benares. 
The comparison of the Lichchhavis to the ‘‘Tavatirisa 
gods'' hardly accords with the theory that represents 
them as kinsmen of snub-nosed peoples who lived beyond 
the Himalayas.? ‘‘Let those.of the brethren'' we are told 
by a personage of great eminence “‘who have never seen 
the Tdvatimsa gods, gaze upon this company of the 
Lichchhavis, behold this company of the  Lichchhavis, 
compare this company of the Lichchhavis—even 
as a company of Tavatimsa gods." ' 
The date of the foundation of the Lichchhavi power 
is not known. But it is certain that the authority of the 
* clan was well established in the days of Mahavira and 
Gautama, in the latter hall of the sixth century B.C., and 
was already on the wane in the next century. | 
Buddhist tradition has preserved the names of eminent 
Lichchhavis like prince Abhaya, Otthaddha (Mabali), gene- 
rals Siha and Ajita, Dummukha and Sunakkbhatta." In the 
introductory portion of the Ekapanna* and Chulla Kàlinga* 
Jütakas it is stated that the Lichchhavis of the ruling 
family numbered 7,707.* There was a like number of vice- 
roys, generals, and treasurers. Too much importance 
should not be attached to these figures which are merely 
traditional and may simply point to the large number of 





t Vol. I, pp. 158-65. 

! S. B. E., XI, p, 32; DPPN, IT, 779. 

3 Afiguttara Nikàya. Nipáts III, 74 (P. T. 8., Part I, p. 220 f.) ; Mahali 
Sutta, Dialogues of the Buddha, Part I, p. 198, Part III, p. 17. Mahávagga, 
B. B. E., XVII, p. 108; Majjhima N., I. 234; 68; II. 252; The book of the 
Kindred Sayings, I, 295. For a detailed account of the Lichchhavis, see now 
Law, Some Kgatriya Tribes of Ancient India. 

* 149, 

^ Bul. 

5 Anotber tradition puts the number at 68,000 (DPPN, IT. 781 o) Ths 
Dhammapada Commentary (Harvard Oriental Series, 30, 168) informs os that 
the rájàz ruled by turns. ; s 
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mahallakas' or elders in the clan. "Phe real power of 
administration ‘especially in regard to foreign affairs seems 
to have been vested in a smaller body of nine Ganarajas or 
archons. The Jaina XKalpasütra? refers to the nine Lich- 
chhayis as having formed a league with nine Mallakis and 
eighteen clan-lords of Kaséi-Kogala.* We learn from the 
Nirayávali Sūtra that an important leader of this alliance 
was Chetaka whose sister Triśalā or Videha-dattà was 
the mother of Mahavira, and whose daughter Chellana or 
Vaidehi was, according to Jaina writers, the mother of 
Kinika-AjataSatru. 

The league was aimed against Magadha. Tradition 
says that even in the time of the famous Bimbisara the 
Vaisàlians were audacious enough to invade their 


1 Cf. The Vajji Mabhallaká referred to in. Digha, Ul. 74; Afhguttara, 1V. 19. 


= § 128. 

3 Nava  Mallai (Mallati) nava  Lechchhai  (Lechchhati) Kasi Kosalagá 
(variant Kosalakàá) affhárasa cí ganaráydno., | 

The Kalpasütra of Bhadrabübu, ed by Hermann Jacobi, 1879, Jinacarita, 
p. 65 ($ 128); Niraydealiyad Suttam (Dr. S. Warren), 1879, $ 26: SBE, XXII. 


1884, p. 266. 
Dr. Barua is inclined to identify the nine Lichchbavis and the nine Moallakis 
* with the eighteen ganarájás who belonged to Kāśi and Košáala. Ho refers in this 
gs connection to the Aalpadrumakalikadvydkhyd which represents tbe Mallakis as 


adhipas (or overlords) of Kāśī-deáa, and the  'Lechchhakis" as adhipas of 
Koéala-deáa, and further describes them as sdmantas or vassals of Chetaka, 
maternal uncle of Mabhávira (Indian Culture, Vol, Il, p. 810). It is news to 
students of Indian history that in the days of Mabavira the kingdoms of Ka4i and 
Kodala acknowledged the supremacy of the Mallas and Lichchhavis respectively, 
and formed part of an empire over which Chetaka presided. Even Dr. Barua 
hesitates to accept this interpretation of the late Jaina commentator in its entirety 
and suggesta that the nine Mallas and the nine Lichchhavis...derived their 
family prestige from their original connection with the dynasties of Káái and 
Koáala, The Paramattha-jotikà (Khuddaka patha commentary), however, 
connecis the Lichchbavis not with the dynasty of Koala but with that of Kadi. 
3 The divergent testimony of these late commentators showa that they oan hardly 
"m: be regarded as preserviog genuine tradition. There ia no suggestion in any early 
Buddbist or Jaioa tert that either the Lichchbavis or the Mallas actaally ruled 
over apy  gràüma or nigama in Kāśi-Kośala (see Indian Culture, II, 523;, 
b The g@narajas of Kási-Koéala apparently refer to the Kālāmas, Sükyas and other 
EL : clans in the Kosalan empire. 
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neighbours across thé -Ganges. t In the reign of Ajatasatru 
the tables were turned, and the great confederacy of 
Vaisali was utterly destroyed. 2 

The Malla territory, ancient Malla-rat£ha, the Malla- 
rüshtra of the Mahabharata,’ was split up into two.,main 
parts which had for their capitals the cities of Kusavati 
or Kusinüárà and  Püvàa.' The river Kaknttha, the 
Cacouthes of the classical writers, identified with the 
modern Kuku, probably formed the dividing line." The 
division of the people is also known to the great epic" 
which draws a distinction between the Mallas proper and 
the Dakshina or Southern Mallas. There is Ho agreement 
among scholars regarding the exact site of MKusinara, 
In the Mahda-parinibbana Suttanta it is stated that the Sala 
Grove of the Mallas, the Upavattana (outskirt or suburb)’ 
of Kusinara, lay near the river Hiranyavati. Smith identi- 
fies the stream with the Gandak and says that KuSinagara 
(Kusinarai) was situated in Nepal, beyond the first range 
of hills, at the junction of the Little, or Eastern Rapti 
with the Gandak.* He, however, admits that the discovery 
in the large s!upa behind the Nirvāna temple near Kasia 
on the Chota Gandak, in the east of the Gorakhpur district, 
of an inscribed copper-plate bearing the words ''[ parini]r 
vana-chailye tamrapatta iti,"* supports the old theory, 
propounded by Wilson and accepted by Cunningham, 
that the remains near Kasia represent KuSi-nagara. 





Si-yu-ki, Bk. IX. 
DPPN, 11, 781-82, 
VI. 9. 34. 

4 Kusa Jataka, No. 531; Mahd-parinibbdna Suttanta, Dialogues of the 
Buddha, Part 11, pp. 136 ff, 161-62. 

5 AGI (1924), 714. 

6 Mbh. II. 30, 3 and 12. 

? JRAS, 1996, 659; Digha, II. 137. 

* EHI, third ed., p. 159 n. 

* ASI, A. R. 1911-12, 17 $d,; JRAS. 1918, 152. Kasia is a village that liea 
about 35 miles to the east of Gorakbpur (AGI, 493). 
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ce PAvà was identified by Cunningham! with the village 
named Padaraona, 12 miles to the N.N.E. of Kasia, and 
separated from it by the Bàádhi Nala (identified with the 
ancient Kakwttha).  Carlleyle, however, proposes to 
identify Pava with Fazilpur, 10 miles S.E. of Kasia and 
separated from it by the Kuku.? In the Sangiti Suttanta 
we have a’ reference to the Mote Hall of the Pava Mallas 
named Ubbhataka.* 


The Mallas together with the Lichchhavis are classed 
by Manu as Vrütya Kshatriyas. They, too, like their 
eastern, neighbours were among ardent champions of 
Buddhism. 


Like Videha, Malla had at ñrst a monarchical cons- 
titution. The Kusa Jütaka mentions a Malla king named 
Okkàka (Ikshvaku). The name probably suggests that like 
t akyas‘ the Malla princes also claimed to belong to the 
Ikshvüku family. And this is confirmed by the fact that 
in the Mahd-parinibbana Suttanta they are sometimes called 
Vàüsetthas, i.e., “belonging to the Vasishtha gotra.`” The 
Mahüsudassana Sutta mentions another king named Maha- 
sudassana.* These rulers, Okküka and Mahasudassana, 





may or may not have been historical individuals. But the . 


tales that cluster round their names imply that Malla- 
rattha was at first ruled by kings. This conclusion is con- 
firmed by the evidence of the Mahābhārata’ which refers 
to an overlord (adhipa) of the Mallas. During the monar- 
chical period the metropolis was a great city and was styled 


AGI, 1924, 498. 
Kukattbàá ; AGI., 1924, 714. 
DPPN, II. 194. 
Cf. Dialogues, Part I, pp. 114-15. 
Dialogues of the Buddha, Part II, pp. 162, 179, 181. Vasishtha fgures in 
the Ramayamna as the purohita of the Ikshvákuids. 
€ S. B. E., XI, p. 248. 
* II. 30,3. ` 
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òt- 
Kusāvatī. Other important cities were, Anupiyā and 
Uruvelakappa.' “ 

Before Bimbisüra's time the monarchy had been replac- 
ed by republics* and the chief metropolis had sunk to the 
level of a *'little wattel and — town,” æ “branch fown- 
ship'' surrounded by jungles.* It was then styled, Kusimara. 

The relations of the Mallas with the Lichchhavis were 
sometimes hostile and on other occasions friendly. The 
introductory story of the Bhaddasāla Jütaka* contains an 
account of a conflict between Bandbula the  Mallian, 
Commander-in-chief of the king of Kosala, and 500 elders 
of the Lichchhavis. The Jaina Kalpasitra, however, "refers 
to 'nine Mallakis" as having combined with the Lichch- 
bavis, and the seigniors of Kasi-KoSala against Künika- 
Ajatašatru who, like Philip of Macedon, was trying to 
absorb the terjiitories of his republican neighbours. The 
Malla territory was finally annexed tc Magadha. It cer- 
tainly formed a part of the Maurya Empire in the third 
century B.C. 

Chedi was one of the countries encircling tbe Kurus, 
paritah Kurün, and lay near the Jumna.* It was closely con- 
nected with the Matsyas beyond the Chambal, the Kāśis of 
Benares, and the Kárushas in the valley of the Son,’ and 






l Law, Some Keatriya Tribes, p. 149, Dialoagues, Pt, ITI (1921), 7; Gradual 
Sayings, IV. 293. Anupiyi stood on the bauks of the river Anoma which lay 
thirty leagues to the east of Kapilavastu. It was here that the future Bud Jha 
cut. off his hair and put on the robes of the ascetics. (DPPN, I, 81, 102). 

? cf. 8. B. E,XI, p. 102; Kautilya's Arthaéüstra, 1919, p. 378. 

> Khudda-nagaraka, ujjahigala-nagaraka, sákhá-nagaraka, 

4 No. 465, 

* Pariter, JASB, 1895, 253 A; Mdh. I. 68, 2.59; LV. i, 11. 

Santi ramyd janapada 
bohranndh parítal Kurân 
Paftchálàé-Chedt. Matsyáscha 
Stirasendh Patachzharàl, 
Da£ürnà Navarishtragcha 
Matlah Salead Yugandharah, 
* Mbh. V. 22, 25; 74 16; 198. 2; VI, 47, 4; 51. 5. 
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Is is distinguished from the Dasarnas who lived on the banks 
of the Dhasan.! In ancient times it corresponded roughly 
to the eastern part of modern Bundelkhand and some 
adjoining tracts. In the medisval period, however, the 
southern frontiers of Chedi extended to the banks of the 
Narmada (Mekala-Suta) :— ` 

Nadinam? Mekala-suta nripanam Ranavigrahah 

kavinüm cha Surünandas Chedi-mandala-mandanam? 

We learn from the Chetiya Jātaka* that the metropolis 
was Sotthivati-nagara. The Mahābhārata gives its 
Sanskrit name Suktimati, or Sukti-sahvaya.* The Great 
Epic mentions also a river called Suktimati which flowed 
by the capital of Raja Uparichara of the Chedi-vishaya 
(districi).^ Pargiter identifies the stream with the Ken, 
and places the city of Suktimatr in the neighbourhood of 
Banda.’ Other towns of note were Sahajati," and Tripurti,’ 
the mediwval capital of the Janapada. 


y Princesses of Dasárpa were given in marriage to Bhima of Vidarbba and 
Virababu or Subahu of Chedi (Mbh. III, 69. 14-15). 

7 Pargiter (JASB, 1895, 253) places Chedi along the south bank of the 
Jumna from the Chambal on the north-west as far as Karwi on the south-east; 
its limits southwards may have been, according to him, the plateau of Malwa and 
x the hilla of Bundelkhand. i 

3 Attributed to Ráajašekhara in Jahlana’s Saklimukideali, Ep. Ind. IV. 280. 
Konow, Karpüramanjari, p. 182. 

4 No. 422. 

5 TIT. 20. 50; XIV. 83. 2; N. L. Dey, Ind. Ant., 1919, p. vii of Geographical 
Dictionary. 

$ I, 63. 35. 

? JASB, 1895, 955, Mürkandeya P.. p. 359, 

* Anguttara, TII. 355 i P.T.S.). Ayasma Mahüchundo Chetisu  viharati 
Sahajatiyam. Sabəjäti lay on the trade route along the river Ganges (Buddhist 
India, p. 103). Cf. the legend on a seal-die of terra-cotta found at Bhita, 10 miles 








" from Allahabad (Arch, Expl. Inda, 1909:10, by Marshall, JRAS, 1911, 128 f.) .— 
IF : Sahijitiye mnígamaéa, in letters of about the third century B.C. see also 
ie JBORS, XIX, 1933, 293. 


— 9 Tripuri stood close to the Nerbudda not far from modern Jubbalpcre. 
To the  Haímakosha it is called Chedinagari (JASB, 1895, 249). The 
X city finds mention in the Mbh. III. 253. 10, along with Koáalšá, and its people, the 
— aro referred in VI. 87, 9 together with the Mekalas and the Kurubindaa. 
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The Chedi people are mentioned as early as the Rig- 
Veda. Their king Kasu Chaidya is praised in a Dānastuti 
(praise of gift) occurring at the end of one hymn.' Rapson 
proposes to identify him with ‘Vasu’ of the Epics. 

The Chetiya Jātaka gives, a legendaty genealogy of 
Chaidya kings, taking their descent from Mahāsammata 
and Mandhata. Upachara, a King of the line, had five sons 
who are said to have founded the cities of Hatthipura, Assa- 
pura, Sibapura, Uttarapafichala and Daddarapura.* This 
monarch is probably identical with Uparichara Vasu, the 
Paurava king of Chedi, mentioned in the Mahābhārata," 
whose five sons also founded five lines of kings. But 
epic tradition associates the scions of Vasu's family with 
the cities of Kausgimbi, Mahodaya (Kanauj) and 
Girivraja.” 

The Mahābhārata speakš also of other Chedi kings 
like Damaghosha, his son Sisupala Sunitha and his sons 
Dhrisbtaketu and Sarabha who reigned about the time of 
the Bharata war. But the Jdtaka and epic accounts of the 
early kings of Chedi are essentially legendary and, in the 
absence of more reliable evidence, cannot be accepted as 
genuine history. 

We learn from the Vedabbha Jütaka" that the road 
from Kasi to Chedi was unsafe being infested with 
roving bands of marauders, 





1 VIII. 5. 37-39. 

7 Hatthipura may be identified with Hatthinipura or Hastinapura in the 
Kuru country. Asaspura with the city of that name in Aága, and Sibapura with 
the town of Lila from which Vijaya went to Ceylon. There was another Sirhhapura 
in the Western Punjab ( Watters I, 248). Uttarapafchüla is Ahichahbatra in 
Rohilkhand. Daddatspura was apparently in the Himalsyan region. (DPPN, T. 


1054). 
x 63. 1-9. 


3 
4 T. 68, 30. 

5 Ramdyana, T, 32, 6-0; Mahabharata, I. 63, 30-33, 
ú No. 45. 
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: 7^ Varsa or Vatsa was the country south of the Ganges“ 

of which Kaugambi, modern Kosam, on the Jumna, near 

ye Allahabad, was the capital. ^ Oldenberg? is inclined to 

= identify the Varmsas with the Vaśas of the Aitareya 

Brahnmmna. | Butethe conjecture lacks proof. The Sata- 

patha Brahmana mentions a teacher named Proti IKausam- 

beya‘ whom Harisvamin, the commentator, considers to be 

a native of the town of Kaugambi.’ Epic tradition attri- 

butes the foundation of this famous city to a Chedi prince." 

The origin of the Vatsa people, however, is traced toa 

king of Kasi.’ It is stated in the Puràünas that when the 

city of Hastinapura was washed away by the Ganges, 

Nichakshu, the  great-great-grandson of Janamejaya, 

abandoned it, and removed bis residence to Kausambi. 

We have already seen that the Puranic tradition about 

the Bharata or Kuru origin of the later kings of Kausambi 

is confirmed by two plays attributed to Bhasa. Udayana, 

king of Kausaümbi, is described in the Svapnavdsavadatta 

and the Pratijñā Yaugandharaáyana" as a scion of the 
Bhürata-kula. 

-The Puránas give a list of Nichakshu's successors 

down to Kshemaka, and cite the following genealogical 

E- verse :— 
















— t Ram. II, 52. 101. 
* 3 Nariman, Jackson and Ogden, Priyadarsikā. Ixxvi; the Brihat Kathd- 
Sloka. Samgraha (4. 14, cf. 8, 21) explicitly states that Kavśāmbīi was on the 
Kalindi or Jumna. Malalasekera, DPPN, 694. The reference in one text to the posi- 
9— tion of the city on the Ganges is possibly due to its proximity to the confluence cf the 
wa Ganges and the Jumna in ancient times, or to a copyist’s error. 


Thies 


— — 4 Sat. Br., XII, 2, 2. 13. 
LI Beo p. 70 ante. 
— * Rüm.,I, 82. 3-6; Mbh. I. 63. 31. 


1? Harivamfa, 29. 73; Mbh., XII. 49. 80, 
€ Srapna, ed. Ganapati Sastri, p. 140; Pratijnà, pp. 61, 121. 
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Brahma-kshatrasya! yo yonir . " 
vamso devarshi-satkritah 
Kshemakam prapya rajanam 
samsthüm prapsyati vai kalau. 


* The family honoured by gods and ‘sages (or ‘divine 
sages), from which sprang Brühmanas and Kshatriyas 
(or those who combined the Brahmana and Kshatriya 
status) will verily, on reaching Kshemaka, come to an end 
(or be interrupted) in the Kah Age.'' 

The criticism that has been offered in this work in 
regard to the Ikshvaku and Magadban lists of kings 
applies with equal force to the Paurava-Bbaàrata line. 
Here, too, we find mention of princes (e.g., Arjuna and 
Abhimanyu) who can hardly be regarded as crowned 
nripas or monarchs. It is also by no means improbable 
that, as in the case of the Ikshvakus and the royal houses 
of Magadba and Avanti, contemporaries have been repre- 
sented as successors and collaterals described as lineal 
descendants, There is, moreover, no unanimity in regard 
to the names of even the immediate predecessors of Uda- 
yana, the most famous among the later kings of the 
family. These facts should be remembered in determin- 
ing the chronology and order of succession of the Bharata 
dynasty of Kausambi. The earliest king of the line 
about whom we know anything definite is Satànika II of 
the  Purànic lists. His father's name was Vasudüna 
according to the Purdnas, and Sahasranika according to 
'Bhása.' Satanika himself was also styled Parantapa.* 
He married a princess of Videha as his son is called 


1 Cf. Brahma-Kshatriyónám kula cf tle inscriptions cf the Fena kings 
who claimed descent from the Lunar Race to which the Bharatas, including the 
Kurus, belonged. 

3 Buddhist India, p. 3. 
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: : » - ¿ - * 
Vaidehiputra. . He is said to bhave*attacked Champa, 
the capital of Anga, during the reign of Dadhiváhana.* 


His son and successor was the famous Udayana, the con- 
temporary of tbe Buddba and of Pradyota of Avanti and 
therefore, of Bimbisara and Ajatagatru of Magadha. 

The Bhagga(Bharga) state of Surnsumaragiri, ‘Crocodile 
Hill’, was a dependency of Vatsa.” The Mahabharata‘ and 
the Harivaméa ° testify to the close connection of these two 
territories and their proximity to the principality of a 
Nishada chieftain, while the Apadāna seems to associate 
Bharga with  Kárusha.' The evidence points to the 
location of Surisumaragiri between the Jumna and the 
lower valley of the Son. 


The Kuru realm was according to the Mahàa-Sutasoma 
jütaka?^ three hundred leagues in extent. The reigning 
dynasty according to the Pali texts belonged to the 
Yuddhitthila gotta, i.e., the family of  Yudbishthira.* 
The capital was Indapatta or Indapattana, t.e., Indra- 
prastha or Indrapat near modern Delhi. It extended 
over seven leagues." We hear also of another city called 
Hatthinipura," doubtless, the Hastinapura of the epic, and 
a number of nigamas or smaller towns and villages besides 


Svapna-vadsavadatta, Act VI, p. 129. 
JASB, 1914, p, 391. 
Jütaka, No. 353; Carmichael Lec., 1014, p. 63. 
IT. 30. 10-11. 
Vatsabhumificha Kaunteyo vijigge balardn baldat 
Dharganamadhipañehaica Nishádádhipatirn tathà., 
“The mighty son of Kunti ( te e. Bhimaesena + conquered by force the Vatsa 


č # ia = 


country and the lord of the Bbargas aud then the chieftain of the Nisbüdas'' 


5 299.73. Pratardanasya putrau dcau 
Vatsa-Bhargau babhüvatuh 
'Pratardana had two sons, Vatea and Bbarga.'' 
DPPN, II. 345 
' No. 587. 
" Dhamakdri Jdtaka, No. 413; Dasa Bráhmana Jütaka, No. 495. 
* Jataka Nos. 537, 545. 
W The Buddhist Conception of Spirits; DPPN, LI, 1319, 


a 
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the capital, such as Thullakotthita, Kammassadamma, > 
Kundi and Váüranàvata.! 

The Jatakas mention the Kuru kings and princes 
styled Dhananjaya  Koravya,! Koravya,* and Sutasoma.‘ 
We cannot, however, vouch for their historical existence 
in the absence of further evidence? 


The Jaina  Uitarüdhyayana Sūtra mentions a king 
named Ishukara ruling at the town called Ishukara in the 
Kuru country. It seems probable that after the removal 
of the elder branch of the royal family to Kausambi and 
the decline of the Abhipratirinas, the Kuru realm was 
parcelled out into small states of which Indapatta and 
Ishukara were apparently the most important. ''Kings'' 
are mentioned as late as the time of the Buddha when 
one of them paid a visit to Ratthapala, son of a Kuru 
magnate, who had become a disciple of the Sakya Sage. 
Later on, the little principalities gave place to a Sangha 
possibly, a republican confederation.’ 


Pañchāia, as already stated, comprised Rohilkhand and 
a part of the Central Doab. The Mahābhārata, the 
Jütakas and the Dirydvaddna*® refer to the division of 
this country into two parts, viz, Uttara or Northern Pafichala 
and Dakshina or ‘Southern Pafichala. The Bhagirathi 
(Ganges) formed the dividing line." According to the 


ı The epic (Mbb. V. 31, 19; 72.15 etc.) bas a reference to four villages, riz., 
Avisthala Vrikasthala, Makandi, Vàragávata., 

2 Kurudhamma Jitaka, No, 276; Dhümalkhári Jótaka, No. 413; Sambhava 
Jàütaka, No. 615; Vidhura Pandita Játaka, No, 515. Dbanafijaya is, as is well- 
known, name of Arjuna. 

3 Dasa Bréhmana Jàtaka, No. 495; Mahd-Sutasoma Játaka, No. 537. 

4 Mahá.Sutasoma  Jütaka. Cf. the Mahàbhürata, Y. 95. 75 where Sutasoma 
appears as the name of s son of Bhima. 

. 8. B. E., XLV, 62. 

é DPPN, II. 706 f. 

Y Arthsástra, 1919, 378. 

* Pp. 435. 

V Mbh,, I. 138, 70. For divisions in Vedic times see 70. [ ante, 
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2 
A 
— 


Great ——— . Northern Paiichila had its capital at 


— to «the Chambal. DA great ESOS raged in 
| ancient times between tlie Kurus and the Panchülas for 
the possession of Northern (Uttara) Pañchala. Sometimes 
Uttara Pafichala was included in Kururattha (-rashtra)’ 
Fick and had its capital at Hastinapura,’ at other times it 
l - formed a part of Kampilla-rattha  (Kampilya-rashtra).' 
EOD Sometimes kings of Kampilya-rüshtra held court at Uttara 
Panüchàala-nagara, at other times kings of Uttara Pafchala- 
rñshtra held court at Kāmpilya.* 


The history of Pañchāla from the death of Pravahana 
Jaivala or Jaivali to the time of Bimbisára of Magadha 
is obscure. The only king who may perhaps be referred 
to this period is Durmukha (Dummukha), the contem- 
porary of Nimi," who is probably to be identified with 
the penultimate sovereign of Mithilaà. In the Kumbha- 
kāra Jataka it is stated that Durmukha's kingdom was 
styled Uttara Pafichala-rattha (-ràshtra); his capital was 
not Abichchbatra but — Kampilla ( Kampilya )-nagara. 
He is represented as a contemporary of Karandu, king 
of Kalinga, Naggaji (Nagnajit), king of Gandhüra, and 
Nimi, king of Videha. The Aitareya Brahmana” credits 
him with extensive conquests and names Brihaduktha as 
. his priest :— 























| Af5h., I. 198. 73-74. 
2 Somanassa Jataka, No. 505 ; Mahābhārata, TI. 138, 
3 Dicyácadána, p. 435. 
— — 1 Brahmadatta Jütaka, No, 323; Jayaddisa Jdtekea, No. 513 and Ganda- 
tindu Jataka, No. 520. 
= Š Kumbhakara Játaka, No. 408. 
E T: | Jataka, No. 408. 
* B . 541. 
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“Etam hava Aindram Mahabhishekam Brihaduktha 
Rishir Durmukhadya Panchálüya provacha tasmadu Durmu- 
khah Pañchālo Raja san vidyayà samantam sarvatah 
prithivém jayan pariyaya.’* 

“This great anointing of Indra Brihaduktha, the Seer, 
proclaimed to Durmukha, the Pafichala. Therefore, Dur- 
mukha Pañchāla, being a king, by tbis knowledge, went 
round the earth completely, conquering on every side.’** 


A great Pañchāla king named Chulani Brahmadatta 
is mentioned in the Maha-Ummagga Jatàka,* the Uttar- 
üdhyayana Sūtra,” the Svapna-vasavadatta * and the Rama- 
yama. In the last-mentioned work he is said to have 
married the daughters (kanyah) of Kusanabha who were 
made bump-backed (kubja) by the Wind-god. In the 
Jataka, Kevatta, the minister of Brahmadatta, is said to 
have formed a plan for making Chulani chief king of all 
India, and the king himself is represented as having laid 
siege to Mithila. In the Uttar-ddhyayana Brabmadatta 
is styled a universal monarch. The story of this king 
is, however, essentially legendary, and little reliance can 
be placed on it. The Rimayanic legend regarding the 
king is only important as showing the connection of the 
early Pafichilas with the foundation of the famous city of 
Kanyükubja (Kanauj whose name (city of the bump- 
backed maiden) is accounted for by the curse to which 
the story refers." 


! Keith, Rig.-Veda Brüáhmanas, Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 25. 
2 546. 

1 5. B, E.; XLV. 51-61, 

! Act V. 

» I. 33. 


Cf. Watters, Yuan Chwang, I. 341-42, The point seems to be missed by 
Ratilal Mehta, Pre-Buddhist India, 43 n, The name Kanyáükubja or Káünvakubja 
is alrendy met with 15 the Mahābhārata, T. 175. 3; V. 119. 4. Kanyakubjf occurs 


in the Mahabhashya IV. 1. 2, (233), along with — Ahichcbatri. Kannakujja 
appears in Pali texts (DPPN, I. 498). | 
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The  Uttar-üdhyayana Sūtra mentions a king of 
Kampilya named Sanjaya who gave up his kingly power 
and adopted the faith of the Jinas. We do not know what 
happened after Sanjaya renounced his throne. But there 
is reason to believe that the Panchialas, like the Videhas, 
Mallas and Kurus, established a Sangha form of govern- 
ment of the Rdaja-gabd-opajivin type.’ 

Matsya was the extensive territory between the hills 
near the Chambal and the forests that skirted the Sarasvati, 
of which the centre was Virata-nagara or Bairat in the 
modern Jaipur State. The early history of the kingdom 
has already been related. Its vicissitudes during the 
period which immediately preceded the reign of Bimbisüra 
of Magadha are not known.’ It is not included by the 
Kautiliya Arthasdstra among those states which had a 
Sangha or non-monarchical form of government. The 
probability is that the monarchical constitution endured 
till the loss of its independence. It was probably at one 
time annexed to the neighbouring kingdom of Chedi. 
The Mahabharata‘ refers to a king named Sahaja who 
reigned over the Chedis as well as the Matsyas. It was 
finally absorbed into the Magadban Empire. Some of 
the most famous edicts of Asoka have been found at 
Bairat. 

A family of Matsyas settled in the Vizagapatam region 
in medieval times.” We are told that Jayatsena, the lord 
of Utkala, gave to Satyamiartanda of the Matsya family in 
marriage his daughter Prabhavati, and apbointed him to 

! §.B.E., XLV. 80-82, 

2 Arthafsdstra, 1919, p. 378. The Elders of this type of corporations or con- 
federations took the title of Raja. One of these rüjüs was apparently the 
maternal grandfather of  Viéüákba  Paficháliputra, a disciple of the Buddba 
(DPPN. IT. 108). 

3 66 f ante, 


4 WV. 74. 16; cf. VI. 47, 67; 62. 9. 
^ Dibbida plates, Ep. Ind., V. 108, 


18—1829B8 
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rule over the Oddavadi country. After twenty-three 
generations came Arjuna who ruled in 1269 A.D. 


The  Sürasena country had its capital at Mathurš 
which, like Kauššámbi, stood on the Jumna. Neither the 
country nor its metropolis finds any mention in thé Vedic 
literature. But Greek writers refer to the Sourasenoi 
and their cities Methora ( Mathura) and  Cleisobora. 
Buddhist theologians make complaint about the absence 
of amenities in Mathura. They were apparently not much 
interested in its — kettledrums,! or in the  $átakas 
(garments) and  káürshüpanas (coins) about which 
Patafijali speaks in the  Mahàübhüshya.* A  highroad 
connected the city with a place called Verañjā which 
was linked up with Sravasti and the caravan-route that 
passed from Taxila to Benares through Soreyya, Sankassa 
( Sāùkāśya ), Kannakujja ( Kanyaikubja or Kanauj), and 
Payüga-Patitthana (Allahabad). 

In the Mahābhārata and the  Purünas the ruling 
family of Mathura is styled the Yadu or Yādava family. 
The Yadavas were divided into various septs, namely, 
the Vitihotras, S&tvatas, etc. The Sütvatas were sub- 
divided into several branches, e.g., the  Daivüvridhas, 
Andhakas, Maha-bhojas and Vrishnis. 


Yadu and his tribe are repeatedly mentioned in the 
Rig-Veda. He is closely associated with Turvaśa and, in 
one place, with Druhyu, Anu and Püru." This association is 
also implied by the epic and Puranic legends which state 
that Yadu and Turvaéu were the sons of the same parents, 
and Druhyu, Anu and Püru were their step-brothers. 


Gradual Sayings, TI. 78; TIT, 183, 

I. 9. 43 (Kielhorn T. 19). 

Gradual Sayings, TI. p. 66; DPPN. IT, 435, 935, 1311. 
Matsya, 43-44; Vayu, 94-90, 

Vishnu, IV. 13, 1: Vayu, 96, 1.2, 

Y, 108, 8, 


refs o 
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We learn from the Rig-veda' that Yadu and Turvasa 
came from a distant land, and the former is brought into 
very special relation to the Parsus or Persians.* The 
Sütvatas or Satvats also appear to be mentioned in the 
Vedic texts. In*the Satapatha Brahmana® the defeat by 
Bharata of the Satvats and his taking away the horse 
which they had prepared for an Asgvamedha sacrifice, are 
referred to. The geographical position of Bharata’s 
kingdom is clearly shown by the fact that he made 
offerings on the Sarasvati, the Jumna and the Ganges.' 
The Satyats must have been occupying some adjoining 
region. ‘he epic and  Puránic tradition which places 
them in the Mathura district is thus amply confirmed. 
At a later time, however, a branch of the Satvats seems 
to have migrated farther to the south, for in the Aitareya 
Brahmana® the Satvats are described as a southern people 
who lived beyond the Kuru-Paficha&la area, i.e., beyond 
the river Chambal, and were ruled by Bhoja kings. In 


t T. 86. 18; VI. 45. 1. 


7 VIII. 6. 46, Epigraphie evidenca points to a close counestion between 
Western Asia and India from aboot tbe middle of the second millennium B. C. 
Rig Vedic Gods like Sürya (Shurias), Marat (Maruttash), Indra, Mitra, Varuna, 
the Násatyas, and even Daksha (dakash, star, CAH. I. 553) figure in the records 
of the Kaesites and the Mitanni. 

3 XIT. 5. 4, 21 Satdnikah samantdsu medhyam Sa'trajiio hayam 

adatta yajñam Kásinarm Bharatah Satcatámica. 


The Mbh., vii 66. 7(má sattceámi vijirahi) ss*ms to miss the import. of the 


Brübmapic gatha, 

4 Sat. Br.. XUI. 5. 4. 11. Ait. Br., VIII. 28; Mbh., VII. 66, 8. 
Ash{dsaptatim Bharato Dauhshan'ir Yamundmanu 
Gahgüyürn Vritraghne’ badhnàt panchapanchá£atam haydn 
Mahákarma (variant mahadadya) Bharatasya na pürve nüpare fandh 
dicyam martya iva hastydbhydm (variant bahubhwydaris) 

noddpuh pañcha mdnara (iti). 

So dvamedhasatenesh{cad Yamundmanu viryavün 
trifaláéván Sarascatyadm Gangamanu chatulatàün. .. 

® VIII. 14. 3. 
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the Puranas also we find that a branch of the Satvats was 


styled Bhoja! :— 

'* Bhajina-Bhajamàna-dicy- Andhaka-Devavridha- Mahd- 
bhoja .Vrishni-samjüah- Sütvatasya putra babhüvuh......... 
Mahabhojastvati dharmatma &asyanvaye Bhoja-Martikavata 
babhiivuh.** 


It is further stated that several southern states, 
Mahishmati, Vidarbha, etc., were founded by princes 
of Yadu lineage. Not only the Bhojas, but the 
Deyavridha branch of the Sátvatas finds mention in the 
Vedic literature. Babbru Daivavrdha® is mentioned in 
the Aitareya Brahmana* as a contemporary of Bhima, 
king of Vidarbha, and of Nagnajit, king of Gandhara, 
The Andhakas and Vrishnis are referred to in the 
Ashtüdhyáyi of Panini.” In the Kautiliya  Arthasastra" 
the Vrishnis are described as a Sangha, i. e., a republican 
corporation. The Mahābhārata, too, refers to the 
Vrishnis, Andhakas and other associate tribes as a 
Sangha,’ and Vasudeva, the Vrishni prince, as Sangha- 
mukhya (Elder or Seignior of the confederacy). The 
name of the  Vrishni corporation (gana) has also 
been preserved by a unique coin.' It is stated in 
the Mahābhārata and the Purünas that Karnsa, like 
Peisistratus and others of Greek history, tried to 
make himself tyrant at Mathura by overpowering 
the — Yadavas, and that Krishna-Vasudeva, a scion 


! Vishnu TV. 13. 1-6 Io Mbh. VIII. 7. 8 the Siéivata-Bhojas are located 
in Anartta(Gu)ra}). 

? Mat., 43. 10-29; 41, 85; Vayn, 94, 26; 95. 35. 
Vayu, 96. 15; Vishnu., 13. 3-5. 
IV. 1. 114 ; VI. 2. 34. 
p, 12. 
XII. 51. 25. 

* Majumilar, Corporate Life in Ancient India, p. 119; Allan, CCAI, pp. 
elvi, 281. 
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of the Vrishni family, killed him. The slaying of 
Karnsa by Krishna is referred to by Patanjali and the 
Ghata Jataka.' The latter work confirms the Hindu tradi- 
tion about the association of Krishna-Vasudeva’'s family 
with Mathura (Uttara Madhura).* 


1 No. 454. 

2 The city ig so called to distinguish it from Madura in South India. The 
question of the historical existence ^f Krisbga Vasudeva has been discussed in my 
Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, Ist ed., pp. 26-35; 2nd ed., pp. 51 ff. and 
my Political History of Ancient India, 1st ed,, 1923, p. 312. 

Several scholars reject the identification of Krishna of tLe Mahābhārata and 
the Puránas with the bistorical Krishga of the Chhündogya Upanishud (IIT. 17). 
But we should remember that— 2 T 

(a) Both the Kpishgas have the metronymic Devakiputra, son of Devaki, which 
is rare in early times. 

(b) The teacher of the Upanishadic Kpishgs belonged to a family { Atigirasa ) 
closely associated with the Bhojas ( Rig-Veda. 1II. 53. 7), the kindreds of 
the Epic Krishna (Mbh ,, II. 14, 32-34). 

(c) The Upanishadic Krishga and his Guru Ghora Añgirasa were worshippers 
of Sürya (the Sun-god). We are told in the Sdntiparea (335. 19) that the 
Sátvata-vidhi taught by the Epic  Krpishoa was prák-Sürya-mukha-nihsrita. 

(d) An Añgirasa was the Guru of the Opanishadic Krishya. Angirast Sruti is 
quoted as ''Srutinámuttamüá Srutib" by the Epic Kpisbga (Mbh., VIII. 69. 85) 

(e) The Upanishadic Krishpa is taught the worship of the Sun, the noblest of 
all rights (jyotir-uttamamiti), high above all darkness (tamasaspari). This has its 
parallel in the Gita (XIII. 18—jyofishdmapi tajjyotis tamasah param uchyate ; 

U) The Upanishadic Krishga is taught to value, not any material reward (dak- 
snind), but rather the virtues of tapodinam  ürjjacam ahimed satyavachanam., 
The Gita also eulogises action performed not for the material fruit thereof. Stress 
is laid in Gità XVI. 1-2 on the virtues enumerated in the Upanishads. 

The Puránas no doubt represent Sándipani, and not Gbhora, as the great teacher 
of Krishan. But it has to be remembered that according to the Vishnu Purdna (V. 
21. 19) Krispa went to the sage Sandipani to learn lessons in the science of arma 
(astrafikshd) : 


Tatah Sàndipanih Kdéyam Acantipuracdsinam 
astrártharh jagmaturciran Baladeva-Jarürdanau. 


The Haricamáa,, too, informs us (Vishnuprava, 33, 4 ff) that the residence of 
Krisbņpa, who was already a érutidhara, with bis Guru Sündipani was due to hia 
desire of receiving lessons inthe science of the bow (dhanurcedachikirshártham). 
The Veda that he learnt from this teacher is nol termed akhila Veda, or Trayi, but 
simply sáhga-Vedam, the Veda with its auxiliary treatises. The only Veda that is 
expressly mentioned is the Dhanurveda (and not the Trayi) together with ita four 
divisions (chatushpáda), ete. The compilers of the Bhágavata and Brahma 
Vaivarta Purdmas (Bhag. X. 45. 31 frf.; BV, Janmakhanda, 101-102 ) introduce 
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The final overthrow of the Vrishnis is ascribed to their 
irreverent conduct towards Brabmanas.' It is interesting 
to note that the Vrisbnis and the Andbakas are branded 
as Vrütyas, i.e., deviators from orthodoxy in the Drona 
parva of the Mahabharata.2 It is a remarkable fact that 
the Vrisbni-Andhakas and other Vrütya clans, e.g., the 
Lichcbhavis and Mallas, are found in historical times on 
the southern and eastern fringe of the ** Dhruva Madhyama 
dif" occupied by the Kuru-Panchàlas and two other folks. 
It is not improbabletthat they represent an earlier swarm 
of Aryans who were pushed southwards and eastwards 
by the Püru-Bharatas, the progenitors of the Kuru Pafichalas. 
It may be remembered that the Satapatha Brahmana 
actually refers to the defeat by Bharata of the Satvats— 
the progenitors of the Vrishni-Andbakas. And the Great 
Epic refers to the exodus of the Yàdavas from Mathura 
owing to pressure from the Paurava line of Magadha, 
and probably also from the Kurus.* 


The Buddhist texts refer to Avantiputta, king of the 
Sürasenas, in the time of Maha-Kachchina,‘ one of the 


details about the study cf all the Vedas, Upanishads, treatises on law, philosophy, 
polity, etc., which are not found in the relevant passage of the Vishnu Purdna, 
which, according to critics like Bankim Chandra Cha(torádhyáya, represents an 
earlier and more relisble tradition. Residence with Sindipani, therefore, does not 
conflict with the view that Krshns accepted the discipleship of Ghora for purposes 
of religious and philosophical studies (see .EHVS, 2nd ed., pp. 7-74. Sandipsni 
already knew him to be a Srutidhara (versed in the Sruti or the Vedas; Hari. 
caida, Vishnuparca, 33, 6). 

Heal discrepancies in regard to certain names are sometimes met with 
in Vedic and epic versions of several legends 6.9.. the story of Sunabáepa. 
But eve; these are pot regarded as adequate grounds for doubting the 
identity of the leadiag character of the Vedic Akhydna with that of tha corres- 
ponding epic tale. 

! Mahübhürata, Maushola porca, 1, 15-22; 2. 10; Arthaddstra. 1919 p. 19; 
Jàtaka Eng. trans. IV. pp. 65:56 V, p. 198, Fausbóll, IV. 87f; V. 267. 

3 141. 16. 

3 Cf Bahu-Kuruchará Mathura, Patafijali. IV. 1. 1.; GET., p. 395 n. 

t M.9' 88, DPPN, II. 435, 
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chief disciples of Sakyamuni, through whose agency 
Buddhism gained ground in the Mathura region. 
The name of the king suggests relationship with the 
royal house of Avanti. A king named Kuvinda is 
merftioned in*the Kasya-Mimamsd.' The Sürasenas con- 
tinued to be a notable ‘people down to the” time of 
Megasthenes. But at that time they must have formed 
an integral part of the Maurya Empire. 

Assaka (As‘maka) was situated on the banks of the 
Godavari.” Its capital, Potali, Potana or Podana? is 
possibly to be identified with Bodhan in the  Nizam's 
dominions. ‘This accords with its position between 
Mülaka (district round Paithin) and Kalinga* to which 
Pali texts bear witness. In the Sona-Nanda Jütaka we 
find Assaka associated with Avanti. This may suggest 
that Assaka included at that time Malaka and some 
neighbouring districts and thus its territory approached 
the southern frontier of Avanti.* ~ 

In the Väyu Purana^ Ašmaka and Malaka appear as 
scions of tbe Ikshvāku family, and the Mahābhārata 
speaks of the royal sage Aśmaka (Aśmako nama rājarshi) 
as having founded the city of Podana. This probably 
indicates that the Aśmaka and Malaka kingdoms were 
believed to have been founded by Ikshvāku chiefs, just 


ı rd ed., p. 50. He prohibited the use of harsh conjunct conscnants 

2 Sutta Nipáta, 977. 

3 Ohulla-Kàlinga Játaka, No. 321 ; D. 2. 335; Law, Hearen and Hell 
in Buddhist Perspective, 74 ; Mbh. T. 177. 47. Aa pointed out by Dr. 
Sukfhankar the older mass. give the name a< Potana or Podans and not Paudanva. 
This agrees with the evidence of the Mahdgovinda  Suttanta (Assakdnancha 
Potanam) and the Parifishta paroan (1. 92)—nagure Potandbhidhe. 

t Sutta Nipdta, 977 ; Játaka No. 301. 

6 Cf. Bhandarkar Carm. Gec., 1918, pp. 53-54. Te appears from the Mahd- 
govinda Suttanta that at one time Avanti extended southwards as far as the 
Nermadá valley and incluled the city of Ma&hishmatl which stood on the banks 
of the famous river. 

6 88. 177-178: Mbh. T, 177, 47. 
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as Vidarbha and Dandaka were founded by princes of 
the Yadu (Bhoja) family. The Mahagovinda Suttanta men- 
tions Brahmadatta, king of the  Assakas, as a contem- 
porary of Sattabhu, king of Kalinga, Vessabbu, king of 
Avanti, Bharata, king of Sovira, Renu, king of Videha, 
Dhatarattbà, king of Anga and  Dhatarattha, king of 
K§asi.' 


We learn from the Assaka Jütaka* that at one time the 
city of Potali was included in the kingdom of Kisi, and 
that its prince, Assaka, was presumably a vassal of the 
Kasi monarch. ‘The Chulla Kàlinga Jütaka mentions a 
king of Assaka named Aruna and his minister Nandisena, 
and refers to a victory which they won over the king of 
Kalinga. 


Avanti roughly corresponds to the Ujjain region, to- 
gether with a part of the Narmada valley from Mandbata to 
Maheshwar, and certain adjoining districts. Late Jaina 
writers include within its boundaries Tumbavana or 
Tumain in the Guna district of the Gwalior state 
about 50 miles to the north-west of Eran.” The 
Janapada was divided into two parts by the Vindhyas ; 
the northern part drained by the Siprà and other 
streams had its capital at Ujjain and the southern part 
washed by the Narmada had its centre at Mahissati or 


, Dialogues of the Buddha, Part 1T, p. 270. The last-mentioned prince is 
known to the Sat. Br., XIT. 5. 4. 22. 


2 No, 207. 
3 Jha iva Jumbudoipe’ pág Bhartdrdha cibhishanam 
Acantiriti defo ‘ati scargadefiya riddhibhih 


tatra Tumbaranamiti eidyate sannicesanam., 
Pariéishtaparcan, XII. 2-3 


For the position of Tombavarn, see Ep, Ind., XXVI. 116M. 
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Mahishmati ' usually identified with the rocky island of 
Mandhàta.° 


Buddhist and Jain writers mention several other cities 
of Avanti, viz., Kuraraghara ('' osprey's haunt °’), Makka- 
rakata? and Su*slaríanapura. "The Mahdgovinda Suttanta 
mentions Mahissati as the capital of the Avaħtis, and 
refers to their king Vessabhu. The Mahabharata, 
however, distinguishes between the kingdoms of Avanti 
and Mahishmati, but locates Vinda and Anuvinda of 
Avanti near the Narmada.* 


The Purdnas attribute the foundation of Mahishmat?, 
Avanti, and Vidarbha to scions of the Yadu family. The 
Aitareya Brahmana also associates the Satvats and the 
Bhojas, branches of the Yadu family according to the 
Puranas, with the southern realms.* 


The Purdnas style the first dynasty of Mahishmati as 
Haihaya.* This family is already known to the Kautiltya 
Arthasastra * and figures in the Shodasa-rajika and other 
episodes of the epic. "The Haihayas are said to have over- 
thrown the Nagas who must have been the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Narmada region." The Matsya Purdna 


i In J. V. 133 (DPPN, I. 1050) Avanti is placed in Dakshindpatha. This 
is herdly reconcilable with the view that only the southern part is meant by the 
expression Avanti Dakshindpatha (Bhandarkar, Carm, Lec. 54). 

2 Pargiter in Mark P.; Fleet in JRAS, 1910, 444f. There is one difficulty 
in the way of accepting this identification. Mándbáta lay to the south of the 
Pariyitra Mts. (W. Vindhyas), whereas Máühishmati lay between the Vindbya and 
the KMikaha—to the north of the Vindhya and to the south of the Riksha, according 
to the commentator Nilakantha (Haricarmnéía, IT, 38. 7-19). For identification with 
Maheévara, once the residence of the Holkar family, see fnd. Ant.. 1875. 3468. 
Kor Maéndhaté, see ibid, 1876, 53. 

3 Lüders Ins. No. 469; Gradual Suyings, V. 31: Law, Ancient Mid Indian 
Ksatriya Tribes, p. 158; DPPN, I. 193; Kathdkoda, 18. 

* Narmadümabhitah. Mbh., II. 31.10. 

a Matsya, 43-44; Vdyu, 95-96; Ait. Br.. VIII. 14. 

s Matsya, 43, 8-20: Vdyuw, 94, 5-26. 

z Arthafdstra, p. 11; Mbh. vii. 68. 6 etc, ; Saundara Nanda. VIII. 45. 

* €f. Nagpur; and Ind. Ant., 1884, 85; Bomb. Gaz. I. 2.313, ete. 
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mentions five branches of the Haihayas, namely Vitihotras 
Bhojas, Avantis, Kundikeras or Tundikeras and the Tāla- 
janghas.' When the Vitihotras and Avantis (or the Vitiho- 
tras in Avanti) passed away, an amátya, minister or 
governor, named Pulika (Punika), is said to have killed 
his master and anointed his ofvn son Pradyota in the very 
sight of the Kshatriyas.* In the fourth century B.C., 
Avanti formed an integral part of the Magadhan Empire. 


The kingdom of Gandhara included within its bound- 
aries the vale of Kasmira and the ancient metropolis of 
Takshasilà, which lay 2,000 leagues from Benares," but 
nevertheless attracted students and enquirers from the 
most distant provinces. 


The Puranas represent the Gandhira princes as the 
descendants of Druhyu.* This king and his people are 
mentioned several times in the Rig-Veda and apparently 
belonged to the north-west, a fact that accords with the 
Puranic tradition. Mention has already been made of the 
early king, Nagnajit who is reported to have been a con- 
temporary of Nimi, king of Videha, Durmukha, king of 
Pafichala, Bhima, king of Vidarbha,” and '' Karakandu,’’ 


1 43. 48-49, 

2 We need not infer from thie statement that the family of Punika sprang 
from one of the lower orders of society (e.g., cowherds). The point in the Purünpic 
account is that the dynastie change was brought about by an amátya, a civil 
functionary (not a senápati like Pushyamitra), and that the army (Kshatriyas) 
looked on, $.e., treated the matter with indifference or silent approval. In the 
time of Megasthenes soldiers (kehatriya, khattija-kula) and — councillora 
(amàtyas, amachcha-kula) were distine| orders of society (cf, alao Fick, Ch. 
VI). The Tibetans style Pradyota's father Anantanemi, Estay on Gunddhya, 
p. 173, 

^ Játaka, No. 406; Telapatta Jdtaka, No. 95; Susima Jataka, No. 1683, 

4 Matsya, 48.6; Vayu, 99.9. 

5 Vedic Indez, I. 385. 

* Kumbhakàra Játaka; Ait. Br., VII. 34; Sat. Br. VITI. 1, 4. 10; Uttara- 
dhyayana Sütra. A Nagnajit also appears in the Mahábhürata as the Gandhërian 
contemporary of Krishna (V. 48. 75). But the same epic mentions Sakuni as the 
King of Gandhára in the time of Krishpa and the Pandavas, 


a 11 


"1 - k. 
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king of Kalinga. Jaina writers tell us that those princes 
adopted the faith of the Jainas.' As Pārśva (777 B.C. ?) 
was probably the first historical Jina, Nagnajit, if he really 
became a convert to his doctrines, should have to be 
placed between, 777 B.C. and cir. 544 B.C., the date of 
Pukkusati, the Gandhariare contemporary of Bimbisara. 
The conversion to Jainism, however, does not accord with 
the story related in the Jdtaka about his own elevation and 
that of his confréres to the status of Pachcheka Buddhas, 
or with the interest which the king or his son Svarjit ° 
evinced in Brühmanic ritual. It is, however, to be noted 
that the views of the family in such matters were not 
treated with respect. The rival claims of different sects 
need not be taken too seriously. The only fact that 
emerges is that tradition knew the family to be interested 
in religious matters and holding views that did not strictly 
conform to traditional Braihmanism. 


In the middle of the sixth century B.C. the throne of 
Gandhüra was occupied by Pukkusaiti (Pushkarasarin) who 
is said to have sent an embassy and a letter to king Bim- 
bisara of Magadha, and waged war on Pradyota of Avanti 
who was defeated.* He is also said to have been threatened 
in his own kingdom by the Pandavas who occupied a part 
of the Panjab as late as the time of Ptolemy. In the latter 
half of the sixth century B.C. Gandhara was conquered by 
the king of Persia. In the Bahistan inscription of Darius, 
cir. 520-518 B.C., the Gandharians (Gadara) appear 
among the subject peoples of the Achaemenidan or Achae- 
menian Empire.* 


t SBE., XLV. 87. 

a Sat. Br., VIII. 1. 4. 10. Vedic Index, I. 432, 

* Buddhist India, p. 28; DPPN, O. 215; Essay on Gunádhya, p. 176. 

4 Sea “Ancient Persian Lexicon and the Texts of the Achaemenidan 
Inscriptions " by Herbert Cushing Tolman, Vanderbilt Oriental Series, Vol. VI; 
Old Persian Inscriptions, by Sukumar Sen; Camb, Hist. Ind. I. 334, 338, 
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Kamboja is constantly associated with Gandhara in 
literature and inscriptions.‘ Like Gandhàra it is included 
in the Uttarapatha, i.e., the Far North of India.” It should, 
therefore, be clearly distinguished from '' Kambuja '' in 
the Trans-Gangetic Peninsula (4e., Cambpdia),” and must 
be located in some part of North-West Indo-Pakistan close to 
Gandhüra. The Mahābhārata connects the Kambojas with 
a place called Rüjapura,'——'' Karna Rajapuram gated 
Kamboja nirjità-stvayà. ^ The association of the Kambojas 
with the Gandhàras enables us to identify this Rāja- 
pura with the territory of that name mentioned by 
Yuan Chwang* which lay to the south or south-east 


I: 


^ Mbh., XII. 207. 49; Anguttara N., P. T. S.. I. 213; 4. 252, 256, 261; 
Kock Edict V of A:oka. Quite in keeping with thc association with Gandhira, 
famous for its good wool (Rig. V. 1. 126. 7), is the love of Kambojas for blankets 
(Kambala) to which Yáska (II. 2) bears testimony. 


2 Cf. Mbh., XII. 207. 43. Réjaturahgini, IV. 163-165. The chronicle does 
not place Kamboja to the north of Kashmir, It simply places the territory in the 


Uttarapatha, and clearly distinguishes it from the land of the Tukhüras, apparently 
lying further to the north. 


> For the Hindu colony of “ Kambuja " see Eliot, Hinduism 
Buddhism, III. pp. 100 f.; B. R. Chatterji, Indian Cultural Influence 
Cambodia; R. C. Majumdar, Kambujadeéa (Meyer Lectures), 


° Moh., VII. 4. 6. 


* “ Karpa having gone to (gated) Rájapura " vanquished the Kambojas. 
the passage can hardly imply that Karna marched to Kamboja “ pia Rajapura." 
It is also futile to suggest that Hájapura had anything to do with HRájagriha in 
Bactria (as is done by a writer in the Proceedings and Transactions of the Sizth 
Oriental Conference, Patna, p. 109). The Ram, I. 6. 22; the Mbh. VH. 119. 


14. 26. and the Mudrárükshasa, TI. clearly distinguishes Kamboja from Balhika 
(Bactrian). 


and 
in 


* Watters, Yuan Chwang, Vol. I, p. 284. Cunningham (AGI, 1924, p. 148) 
identifies Hájapura with the chiefsbip of Rajaori to the south of Kashmir. ‘The 
fact that the Mahábharata (I1, 27) makes separate mention of Kamboja and 
Abhisára (with which the Rajaori region is identified) need not mean that the 
two were absolutely distinct entities in all ages. Does not the Great Epic (II. 
30. 24-25) distinguish between Suhma and Tamralipti, and does not the Dasa- 
kumára-charita with equal emphasis place Dámalipta in Snhma? The truth is 
that Rajaori formed only a part of Kamboja which included other areas as well. 
‘he ruling family of Hájauri (Rajaori) in later times were the Khadas (Sein in 
IASB, 1890, Extra No. 2. 28). ' | ' 
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of Punch. The western boundaries of Kamboja must 
have reached Kafiristan. Elphinstone found in that 
district tribes like the ‘ Caumojee,' * Camoze,' and 'CamoJe' 
whose names remind us of the Kambojas.' 

Kamboja may have been a home of Brahmanic learning 
in the later Vedic period. "The Varma Brühmama actually 
mentions a teacher named Kamboja Aupamanyava.” The 
présence of Aryas (Ayyo) in Kamboja is recognised in the 
Majjhima Nikāya.* But already in the time of Yāska the 
Kambojas had come to be regarded as a people distinct 
from the Aryans of the interior of India, speaking a 
different dialect... We have further changes in later ages. 
And in Bhiridatta Jdtaka* the Kambojas are credited 
With savage (Non-Aryan) customs : 


ete hi dhammoá anariyarūpā 
Kambojakünami vitathà bahunnan ti." 


These are your savage customs which I hate, 
Such as Kamboja hordes might emulate.” 


This description of the Kambojas agrees wonderfully 
with Yuan Chwang's account of Rajapura and the adjoin- 
ing countries. "''From Lampa to Rajapura the inhabitants 
are coarse and plain in personal appearance, of rude 
violent dispositions...they do not belong to India proper, 


t Elphinstone, An Account of the Kingdom of Kabul, Vol. II, pp. 375-377; 
Bomb. Gaz. I. 1, 498n; JHAS, 1543, 140; JASB, 1874, 260n; Wilson, Vishnu P.. 
TIT. 292. With the expression assdnam dyatanam, ‘land of horses, uscd by 
Pali texts in reference to the Kambojas (DPPN. I. 526. cf. Mbh. vi. 90. m may 
be compared the names Aspasioi and Assakenoi given by classical writers to the 
sturdy tribes living in the Alishang and Swat valleys in the days of Alexander 
(Camb. Hist. Ind. I. 352n). 

Vedic inder, I, 127, 138; Yáska, II. 2. 
IT. 149, 

II. 2; JRAS, 1911, 80If. 

No. 543, 

Játaka, VI. 208. 

Cowell's Jdtaka, VI. 110, 
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but are inferior peoples of frontier, (i.e., barbarian) 
stocks.'' * 


The Kambojas in the Epic period had their metropolis 
probably at Rajapura. Dvaraka, mentioned by Rhys 
Davids as the capital in the early Buddhist periód, was 
not really situated in this country, though it was connected 
with it by a road. A real city of the Kambojas was 
apparently Nandi-nagara mentioned in Liiders’ Inscriptions 
Nos. 176 and 472. 

The Vedic texts do not mention any king of Kamboja. 
But, as has already been pointed out, they refer to a 
teacher named Kamboja Aupamanyava who was probably 
connected with this territory. In the Mahābhārata the 
Kambojas are represented as living under a  monarchical 
constitution." The Epic makes mention of their kings 
Chandravarman and Sudakshina. ^ In later times the 
monarchy gave place to a Sangha form of government. 
The Kautiliya Arthasastra* speaks of the Kambojas as a 
varta-sastr-opajivin "" Sangha, that is to say, a confedera- 
tion of agriculturists, herdsmen, traders and warriors. 
Corporations of Kambojas (Kambojānāñcha ye ganah) are 
also mentioned in the Mahdabhdrata.* 


1 Watters I, 284; for the Kambojas, see also S. Lévi : ** Pré-Aryen et Pre. 
Dravidien dans l'Inde," JA, 1923. | | 

2 DPPN, I. 520; cf. Law: "The Buddhist Conception of Spirits, 
pp. 80-83. 

* Cf. I. 67. 32; II. 4. 22; V. 165, 1-3: VII. 90. 59, etc. * 

^ P. 378, Jm 

s. VII, 89, 88, 
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SECTION II. An Eric ACCOUNT OF THE 
MAHAJANAPADAS 
- © 
* 


An interesting account of the characteristics of the 
peoples of most of the Mahàjanapadas described above 1s to 
be found in the Karna parva of the Mahabharata.' 


The Kurus, Pafichalas, Matsyas, Kosalas, Kasis, Maga- 
dhas, Chedis and Sürasenas receive praise. Patriots hail- 
ing from Anga include their country in this list : 


Kuravah saha Pañchālāäh Salva Matsyah sa-Naimishah ° 
Kosalah Kàašayo' ngascha Kalinga Magadhastatha 
Chedayas£cha mahābhāgā dharmam jananti $ü$vatam 
brahmam Pancháláh Kauraveyāstu dharmam 

Satyam Matsyah Sürasenüscha wajñam. 


'" The Kauravas with the Panchalas, the Salvas, the 
Matsyas, the Naimishas, the Kosalas, the Kasis, the Angas 
the Kalingas, the Magadhas, and the Chedis who are all 
highly blessed, know what the eternal Law of Righteous- 
ness is. The Paüchalas observe the Vedic code, the 
Kauravas the law of right conduct, the Matsvas truth, 
and the Sürasenas sacrificial rites.” 


The Magadhas comprehend hints, the Kosalas under- 
stand from what they see,—the Kurus and Pafichalas 
gather the sense from  half-expressed words, while the 
Salvas need full instruction. 


Ingitajid$écha Magadhah prekshitajndscha Kosalàh. 
arddhoktah Kuru-Paüchálah Saleáh — kritsnánusüsanah. 


1 Mahābhārata, VIII. 40. 29; 45. 14-16; 98; 94; 40. 

2 The Naimishas occupied Nimsir, 20 miles from Sitüpur, on the left bank 
of the Gumti river (Ayyar, Origin and Early History of Saivism in South 
India, 91). | 
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The Angas had their detractors and come in for a 
good deal of condemnation along with the Madras and 
the Gandharas : 


Aturünüm parityagah sadára-suta-vtkrayah Ç 
Angeshu vartate Karna yesham adhipatir bhavan. 


'" The abandonment of the afflicted and the sale of 
wives and children are, O Karna, prevalent among the 
Angas whose overlord thou art.’ 


Madrakeshu cha samsrishtam 
faucham Gàndhürakeshu cha, 
raja-yajaka-yajye cha 
nashtam dattam havir bhavet. 


" Amongst the Madrakas all acts of friendship are lost 
as purity among the Gandharakas, and the libations 
poured in a sacrifice in which the king is himself the 
sacrificer and priest.” 


The verses quoted above give a fair idea of the atti- 
tude, mainly of poets of the western part of the Madhyadesa 
towards most of the Mahdjanapadas of Northern India. 








SECTION III. Tar FALL or Kai AND THE 
. ASCENDANCY OF KOSALA ' 


- 
Kosalo nama muditah sphito janapado mahan 
—Rdaméayana. 


The flourishing period of the sixteen Mahajanapadas 
ended in the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. The history 
of the succeeding age is the story of the absorption of 
these states into a number of powerful kingdoms, and 
ultimately into one empire, namely, the empire of 
Magadha. 
= Kasi was probably one of the first to fall. The 
Mahdvagga and the Jätakas refer to bitter conflicts between 
this kingdom and its neighbours, specially Kosala. The 
facts of the struggle are obscure, being wrapped up in 
legendary matter from which it is impossible to disen- 
tangle them. The Kasis seem to have been successful at 
first, but the Kosalas were the gainers in the end. - 


In the Mahdvagga* and the Kosamb: Jataka * it is 
stated that Brahmadatta, king of Kasi, robbed Dighati, 
king of Kosala, of his realm, and put him to death. In 
the Kunàála Jataka ` we are told that Brahmadatta, king of 
Kasi, owing to his having an army, seized on the country 
of Kosala, slew its king, and carried off his chief queen to 
Benares, and there made her his consort. The Brahā- 
chatta * and Sona-Nanda Jüátakas * also refer to the victories 
of Kasi monarchs over Kosala. 


S.B.E., XVII, 291 UU, 
No. 428. 
No, 536. 
No. 336. 
No, 532. 
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Success, however, did not remain long with the Kasis." 

In the Mahüàsilava Játaka * king Mahasilava of Kasi is said 
to have been deprived of his realm by the ruler of Kosala. 
In the Ghata * and Ekardaja Játakas * Vanka and Dabhasena, 
sovereigns of Kosala, are said to have won for their 
country a decided preponderance over Kasi. The final 
conquest of the latter kingdom was probably the work of 
Kamsa, as the epithet  Barünasiggaho, i.e., '' seizer of 
Benares '' or Kasi is a standing addition to his name." The 
interval of time between Karñsa's conquest of Kasi and the 
rise of Buddhism could not have been very long because the 
memory of Kasi as an independent kingdom was still 
fresh in the minds of the people in the Buddha’s time and 
even later when the Anguttara Nikdya was composed. 


In the time of Mahakosala (about the middle of the 
sixth century B.C.) Kasi formed an integra) part of the 
Kosalan monarchy. When Mahakosala married his 
daughter, the lady  Kosalàdevi, to king Bimbisira of 
Magadha, he gave a village of Kasi producing a 
revenue of a hundred thousand for bath and perfume 
money.“ 


In the time of  Mahàkosala's son and successor, 
Pasenadi or Prasenajit, Kasi still formed a part of the 
Kosalan empire. In the Lohichcha Sutta” Buddha asks 
a person named Lohichcha the following questions: ‘‘ Now 
what think you Lohichcha? Is not king Pasenadi of 
Kosala in possession of Kasi and Kosala?''  Lohichcha 


* Cf. Játaka No. 100, 

3 No. 51. 

s No. 955. 

* No. 903. 

* The Seyya Jàtaka, No. 282; the Tesakuma Jataka, No. 691; Buddhist 
India, p. 25. 

* Harita Mata Jütaka, No, 239; Vaddhaki Sükara Jütaka, No, 283. 

* Dialogues of the Buddha, Part T, 288-97,- 
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replies, `° Yes, that is so, Gotama.’’' We learn from the 
Mahdvagga ° that a brother of Pasenadi acted as the viceroy 
of Kasi. 

The Samyukta Nikdya* speaks of Pasenadi as the 
head ðf a group*of five Rajas. One these was probably his 
brother, the viceroy of Kasi. Among the remaining 
princes and chiefs we should perhaps include the rdjanya 
Payasi of Setavya mentioned in the Pāyāsi Suttanta * 
and the ruler of the Kalaàmas of Kesaputta.* 


Another Raja of the group was apparently the Sakya 
chief of Kapilavāstu. His political subordination to the 
Kosalan monarchs appears from several texts." 'The 


ruler of Devadaha may have ranked as another notable 
vassal of Kosala.’ 


It was probably during the reign of Mahakosala, that 
Bimbisara was anointed king of Magadha. With the 
coronation of this famous ruler ends the period with which 
this part of the work deals. 


1 Of. Gradual Sayings, V. 40. "" As far as the Kási-Kosalans extend. as 
far as the rule of Pasenadi, the Kosalan rājā, extends, therein Pasenadi, the 
Kosalan &Hàjà, is reckoned chief.” 

3 & B.E., XVII, 195. 

t The Book of the Kindred Sayings, translated by Mrs. Rhys Davids, I., 
p. 106. 

* Cf. Milinda, IV. 4. 14; the Vimdna-ratthu commentary; Law, Heacen 
ond Hell, 79, 83. Payüsi occurs as the name of a village in a Sabet Mahet 
Inscription. It has been identified with a village close to the findspot of the 
record (Ray, DHNI, I. p. 521). 

5 Indian Culture, II. 808; Añguttara, I, 158, 

* Beo Supra, p. 99. 

' Kapilavastu, Devadaha and Koliya are sometimes mentioned as three 
distinct states (DPPN, I, 102n). The subordination of the Sakyas to the King of 
Kosala necessarily implies the latter's control over Devadaha which was in part, 
at any rate, a Sükyan city. 
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SECTION IV. IisNGsHip. 


We have endeavoured to give in outline the story of 
the political vicissitudes through which Northern India 
and a considerable portion of the Deccan passed from 
the accession of Parikshit to the coronation of Bimbisara. 
We shall now attempt a brief survey of some of the 
institutions of the age without which no political history 
is complete. We have seen that during the major part of 
the period under review the prevailing form of government 
was monarchical. The later Vedic texts and auxiliary 
treatises give us a few details about the rank and power 
of the rulers in the different parts of India, their social 
status, the methods of their selection and consecration, 
the chief members of their household, the civil and 
military services, the limitations of royal authority and 
popular participation in affairs of the state. Even when 
all scarps of information are pieced together, the picture 
is dim. The facts gleaned from Vedic sources which 
alone can, with confidence, be referred to the period 
before 500 B.C. have to be elucidated or supple- 
mented by post-Vedic data embodying traditions about 
the heroic age that preceded the rise and growth of 
the Magadhan Empire. 


The various kinds of rulership prevalent in different 


parts of India are thus described in the Aitareya 
Brühmana : ` 


"U Etasyam Prachyam didi ye ke cha Prüchuanam 
rajanah Sadmrajyayaiva te bhishichyante Samrat- 
ityenan-abhishiktanaüchakshata etaàmeva Devàánánm vihitimanu. 


' WITT, 14 
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Elasyam Dakshinayám disi ye ke cha Satvatam Rajano 
Bhaujyáyaiva | te'bhishichyante Bhoj-etyendn-abhishiktan- 
achakshata etàmeva Devünüm. vihttimanu. 


Etasyam Pratichyám disi ye ke cha Nichyanam Rājāno 
ye pachyanam Svdrajydyaiva te bhishichyante Svarát-ityenà n- 
abhishiktanachakshata etameva Devanam vihitimanu. 


Btasyam Udichyàám disi ye ke cha parena Himacantam 
Janapada  Uttara-Kurava Uttara-Madra iti Vairájyáyaiva 
te’ bhishichyante — Virát-ityenán-abhishiktaànachakshata — eta- 
meva Devdndm vihitimanu. 

Etasyám | dhruváyam Madhyamayam pratishthayam 
disi ye ke cha  Kuru-Panchaálànaàm Rajdnah sa Vas- 
OSinaranam Rajydyaiva — te'bhishichyante Raj-etyendn- 
abhishiktànüchakshata etāmeva Devànàám vihitimanu.’’ 


'* In this eastern quarter, whatever kings there are of 
the eastern peoples, they are anointed for overlordship 
(Samrajya); ‘O Overlord’ they style them when anointed in 
accordance with the action of the gods. In the southern 
quarter whatever kings there are of the Satvats, they are 
anointed for paramount rule (Bhaujya); * O Paramount 
Ruler’ they style them when anointed in accordance with 
the action of the gods. In this western quarter, whatever 
kings there are of the southern and western peoples, they 
are anointed for self-rule (Svürájya); ' O Self-Ruler ' they 
style them when anointed in accordance with the action 
of the gods. In this nortbern quarter, the lands of the 
Uttara-Kurus and the  Uttara-Madras, beyond the 
Himavat, their (kings?) are anointed for sovereignty 
(Vairdjya); ' O Sovereign ` they style them when anointed 
in accordance with the action of the gods. In this firm 
middle established quarter, whatever kings there are of 
the Kuru-Pafichilas with the Vasas and USinaras, they 
are anointed for kingship; ' king ' they style them when 
anointed in accordance with the action of the gods.'' ' 


Series, 


í Rig-Veda Bráhmamas, translated. by Keith, Harvard Oriental 
Vol. 25. 
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Several scholars assert that Vairdjya means a kingless 
state. But in the Aitareya Brühmana ' a king consecrated 
with Indra's great unction is called Virüt and worthy of 
Vatrajya. When a king consecrated with the Punara- 
bhisheka (renewed anointment) ascends his Asandi or 
throne, he prays for attaining Vairájya as well as other 
kinds of royal dignity. Sayana takes the word Vairajyyam 
to mean pre-eminence among kings, itarebhyo bhupatibhyo 
vaisishtyam. This is virtually the sense of the word that 
Dr. Keith accepts in his translation. 


The Sukraniti, too, understands Virat to denote 
a superior kind of monarch. In the Mahabharata Krishna 
is lauded as Samrat, Virat, Svarát and Sura-rüja, If the 
Uttara-Kurus and the Uttara-Madras are to be regarded 
as republican, it is not because of the use of the term 
Vairajya, but because in their case it is not the rajan 
but the janapada which is said to be anointed for 
sovereignty. It should, however, be remembered that 
already in the Brahmana period Uttara-Kuru has become 
a devakshetra which the arms of a mortal could not 
reach.* 


It is not easy to decide whether all the terms Sām- 
rajya, Bhaujya, Svárájya, Vairüjya and Rajya referred to 
essentially different forms of royal authority in the 
Brahmanic period. But two terms at least, namely, Sām- 
rajya and Rajya are clearly distinguished from each other by 
the Satapatha Brahmana.* 


pora tt MS E 

2 B. K. fSarkar's Translation, p. 24; Kautilya (VIIL.2), however, takes 
Vairéjya to mean a system of government which comes into existence by forcible 
seizure of a country from the legitimate ruler for purposes of exploitation. 

3 XII. 49. 11; cf. 68.54. 

* Ait. Br. viii. 23. The existence of Ganas and of Ganajyeshthas are 
hinted at Rig. V. I. 23, 8; II. 23, 1; X. 34, 12; 112. 9; Sat, Br. XIII. 9. 8. 4. etc. 

* V. 1. 1. 12-18; cf. Katyayana Srauta Sütra, XV. 1, 1, 9. 
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Raja vai Rajasüyeneshtvà bhavati, Samrad  Vajapeyen- 
üvaram hi Rajyam param Sámráüjyam. | Kümayeta vai Raja 
Samrüd bhavitum avaram hi rajyam param Süàmrájyam. Na 
Samrat kaimayeta Raja bhavitum avaram hi rajyam param 
Sümràjyam. 

" By offering the Ràájasüya he becomes Raja and by 
the Vdjapeya he becomes Samraj, and the office of Rajan 
is the lower and that of Samraj, the higher ; a Rajan 
might indeed wish to become Samraj, for the office of 
Rajan is the lower and that of Samraj the higher; but 
the Samraj would not wish to become a Raja for the office 
of Rajan is the lower, and that of Samraj the higher."’ 


In the HRig-Veda,' and later on in the Puranas, Bhoja 
appears as a proper name. But the Brahmanas regard 
it as a royal designation, applicable to the consecrated 
monarchs of the southern region.” The word Cæsar 
furnishes a parallel. Originally the name of a Roman 
dictator and of members of his family, it is used, in later 
ages, as a title by Roman and German Emperors. As 
to Svārājya it is sometimes taken to mean uncontrolled 
dominion, and is opposed to Rajya.” 


The king was usually, though not always, a Kshatriya. 
The Braáhmanas were considered to be unsuited for 
kingship. Thus we read in the Satapatha Brühmana-——'''To 
the king (Rdjan) doubtless belongs the Rdjasiiya: for by 


offering the Ràajasüya he becomes king, and unsuited for 


kingship is the Brahmana.''* 


1 III. 69. 7. 

2 ' Bhoja' may have reference to the king or chieftain as ruler, protector 
or devourer of his people (Visdmatta). It appears as an official designation in 
several inscriptions of Southern India (Ind. Ant. 1876, 177; 1877, 25-28). In 
Mbh. T. 84. 22, it is applied to a ruler and his family who are deprived of many 
of the attributes of sovereignty (ardj@ Bhojafabdam tram taira pripsyass 
süánvayah). 

3 Küthaka Samhita, XIV. 5; Maitmüyani Samhita, 1. 11, 5 
Index, II. 221. 

* V. I. K. 12; SBE, XLI; Eggeling Sat. Br., Part III, p. 4. 
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Rajña eva rajasiyam. Raja vai rajasiyeneshtva bhavati 
na vai Brühmano rajyayalam avaram vai rajasiyam param 
Vajapeyam., 


A Brahmana king is, bowever, contemplated in i 
passage of the Aitareya Brühmamna.' We have references 
to Sidra, Avogava and even non-Aryan kings in other 
Vedic texts. King Jànaéruti Pautrüyana is branded a 
Sidra in the Chhdndogya Upanishad.” | King Marutta 
Avikshita is styled '* Ayogava `` in the Satapatha Brahmana." 
Ayogava denotes, in legal codes, a member of a mixed 
caste, a descendant of a Sidra by a Vaisya wife.* Nishada 
sthapatis (kings or chieftains) figure in a rauta sūtra 
and the Rümüyana. In the Jaiminiya Upanishad Brah- 
mana it is stated that even an andrya '' obtains," prapnott, 
kings.* This points either to non-Aryan kings or to the 
admission of anüryas into the dominions of Aryan rulers. 
The Jàütakas and the Great Epic refer to kings of various 
castes including Brahmanas.* 


Kingship was sometimes hereditary, as is indeed 
shown by several cases where the descent can be traced. 
Mention may be made in this connection of the Parikshitas 
and the kings of Janaka's line; hereditary kingship is 
also suggested by the expression Dasapurushamrajya—a 
kingdom of ten generations—occurring in the Satapatha 
Brühmana. But elective monarchy was not unknown." 


VIT. 23 (story of Atyarñti°s offer to Vüsishtha Satyahavyn). 

IV, 9, 1-5. Apparently Sidra kings were not unknown in the age. 
XMI. 5. 4. 6. 

Monu-Samhita, X. 12. 

Vedic Index, Y. 454; Ram. = 50, 32; 84. 1. Jaim, Up. Br. 1. 4. 5. 
Cf. Játakas, 73, 432, Mbh. 100, 491; 138. 70. 

XI, 9. 3. 1-3; cf. also the — to the birth of an heir to the throne 
(Ait. Br. VIII. 9 and to the king ns Rájpitá, VIII. 17. 

" Reference may be made in this connection to the passages of the Aitareya 
Brahmana (e.g., VIII. 12) describing the choice and consecration of divine rulera 
(Ghoshal, A History of Hindu Political Theories, 1927, p. 26), and notices of 
royal election in post-Vedie texta looking back to an early period, e.g., Mbh., I. 94, 
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The selection was made sometimes by the people and 
occasionally by the ministers. The choice was ordinarily 
limited to the members of the royal family only, as is 
shown by the legend in Yàska' of the Kuru brothers 
Devapi and  Sarntanu, and tbe story in the Samvara 
Jütaka* of the Kasi princes Uposatha and Sarnvara. In 
the Jütaka the councillors ask a reigning king, “When 
you are dead, my lord, to whom shall we give tbe white 
umbrella?'" ““Friends,'" said the monarch, ''all my sons 
have a right to the white umbrella. But you may give 
it to him that pleases your mind.’ 


At times the popular choice fell on persons wbho did 
not belong to the ruling dynasty. Such may have been 
the case when the Srifijayas expelled their hereditary 
ruler together with the Sihapati Clear instances of 
popular preference for individuals outside the royal family 
are furnished by the Jdtakas. The Pddattjalt Jdtaka,* for 
instance, tells us that when a certain king of Benares died, 
his son, Padanjali by name, an idle lazy loafer, was set 
aside, and the minister in charge of things spiritual and 
temporal was raised to the throne. The Sachchamkira 
Jütaka," relates a story how nobles, Brahmanas and all 
classes slew their king and anointed a private citizen. 
Sometimes the candidate comes from a place outside 
the realm. The Darimukha" and Sonaka Jàatakas? tell 


49— rájatee tam prajüáh sarvā  dharmajrna iti vavrire,. The expression king- 
maker (rája-kartri, Ait. Br. VIII. 17; Sat. Br, III 4. 1. 7 ) points to the important 
part played by officials including headmen of villages in the choice cf the ruler. 
Both in the Vedic texta (dit. Br. VIII. 12) and the epic emphasis is laid on the 
possession of moral qualities. The leader on whom the choice falls is ojishtha 
balishtha, sahishtha. sattamah,  párayishnutama, | dharmajna. In the fourth 
century B C. physical beauty carried the palm in one territory (Katheia in the 
Punjab according to Onesikritos). 


1 Nirukta II. 10; Ved. Ind. YI, 211. 2 No. 462. 
3 Sat Br. XIT, 9. 3. 1 ff. * No. 947. 
5 No. 78. 6 No. 378; cf. No. 401. ? No, 539. 
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us how on failure of heir at Benares a prince of Magadha 
was elected king. 

The monarch during the Brabmya period was usually 
allowed to have four queens, viz., the Mahishi, the 
Parivrikti, the Vavata and &he Pālāgalī. The Mahishi, 
was the chief wife, being the first one married according 
to the Satapatha Brihmana.’ The Paricriktt was the 
neglected or discarded wife, probably one that bad no son. 
The Vüvütü is the favourite, while the Pülügali was the 
daughter of the last of the court officials.” The Aitareya 
Brahmana,*® however, refers to the ''hundred'' wives of 
king Hari$chandra. In the Jd/aka period several kings 
kept a bigger harem. We are told in the Kusa Jütaka' 
that king Okkako (Iksbvaku) had sixteen thousand ladies 
in his harem among whom  Silavati was the chief 
(aggamahi). The king of Benares according to the 
Dasaratha Jātaka,* had the same number of wives. In 
the Suruchi Jataka,® a king of Mithila says, ‘‘Ours is 
a great kingdom, the city of Mithilà covers seven leagues, 
the measure of the whole kingdom is 300 leagues. Such 
a king should have sixteen thousand women at the 
least." Sixteen thousand appears to have been a stock 
phrase. The number is evidently exaggerated. But it 
indicates that the kings of the Jàtaka period were extreme 
polygamists who frequently exceeded the Brahmanic 
number of four or even a hundred queens. 

_. The king was consecrated after his succession or 
election with an elaborate ritual which is described in 
several Brahmanas, and for which the appropriate formu- 
las (mantras) are given in the Vedic Samhila@s. Those 
VI. 5.3 1. Ved. Ind., Y 478 

Weber and Pische! in Vedic Inder, 1, 478, 


VII. 18. 4 No. 531 


No 461. The Ràmáayana (IL. 34. 13) allows this king only 750 ladies 
besides the chief consorts, 
* No. 482. 
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who aided in the consecration of the king were called 
Rājakartri or  Rüjakrit, t.e., '"king-maker.'" In the 
Satapatha Brühmana! the persons meant and specified 
are the Sita (minstrel, chronicler or charioteer), and the 
Grümami, leader of the host or of the village.* Prof. 
Radhakumud Mookerji observes :* ‘‘It is apparent from 
the lists of persons aiding in the royal coronation that 
both official and non-official or popular elements were 
represented in the function.” The principal ceremonies 
or sacrifices of royal inauguration were the Vdjapeya, 
the Rajasiya, tbe- Punar-abhisheka | and the Aindra 
Mahüàübhisheka. 


The Vajapeya (lit. ‘‘the drink of strengtb'' ) bestowed 
on the performer a superior kind of kingship called 
*Saümrüjya, while the Rüjasüya or royal inauguration 
merely conferred the ordinary monarchical — dignity.* 
The Punar-abhisheka, or renewed consecration, made the 
king-elect eligible for all sorts of royal dignity, viz., 
Rajya, Samrajya, Bhaujya, Svarajya, Vairdjya, Paramesh- 
thua, Maharajya, Adhipatya,, Svdvagya and ZAtishthatva." 
The object of the dindra Mahabhisheka (the great anoint- 
ing of the king of the celestials) is thus described : 


“Sa ya ichchhed evamvit Kshatriyam awam sarva jilir- 
jayetayam sarvamllokan vindetayam sarvesham Rayna 
Sraishthyam, Atishtham, Paramatám  gachchheta, Sam- 

- 

3 XII. 4. 1. 7; X111. 2. 2. 18. 

3 The post of Grümani seems to have been ordinarily held by a Vaidya 

(Vedic Index, I. 9247; I1. 834; Camb. Hist. 131; Sat Br. V 3. 1. 6.) 
4 3 The Fundamental Unity of India, p. 83. 
v 4 Rajya, cf. Sat. Br., V. I. 1, 12-13; some texts while agreeing that the 
Vüjapeya i» a Samrá[saca says that the Hájasüya is a Varuna-sava, consecra- 
ted to the universal sway wielded by Varuna. Tait. Sam. (V. 6, 2. 1) and Br. 
(II. 7. 6. 1); Sat, Br. V. 4. 3. 2; Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the 
Veda and Upanishads, 340; Mahübhárata, Bk. IT. 12. 11-13 etc, 

s Ait. Br. VIII. 6. For the meaning of these terms see Keith'a translation 
quoted below. Keith's rendering of some of the expressions, eg, Bhaujua and 
Vairdjya, is, however, hardly satisfactory. 
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rajyam, Bhaujyam, Svarajyam, Vairajyam, Paramesh- 


> 





 thyam, Rajyam, Maharajyam, Adhipatyam, ayam samanta- 


paryayi syat Sárvabhaumah sárvàyusha a’ntada pararddhat 
prithivyai samudraparyantaya Ekarat itt tametena Aindrena 
Mahabhishekena kshatriyam sapayitud bhjshischet., 

"If he who knows thus should desire of a kshalriya, 
‘May he win all victories, find all the worlds, attain the 
superiority, pre-eminence and supremacy Over all kings 
and overlordship, paramount rule, self-rule, sovereignty, 
supreme authority, kingship great kingship and 
suzerainty, may he be all-encompassing, possessed of al! 
the earth, possessed of all life, from the one end up to the 
further side of the earth bounded by the ocean, sole 
ruler; he should anoint him with the great anointing of 
Indra, after adjuring him''* 


The Vajapeya rites? include a race of 17 chariots, in 
which the sacrificer is allowed to carry off the palm, and 
from which, according to Eggeling, the ceremony perhaps 
derives its name. Professor Hillebrandt would claim for 
this feature of the sacrifice the character of a relic of an 
old national festival, a kind of Indian Olympic games. 
After the chariot race the next interesting item is the 
mounting of a pole, baving a wheaten ring or wheel' on 
the top, by the sacrificer and bis wife, from which 
homage is made to the mother earth. The Satapatha 
Brühmana says, ''"Fruly he who gains a seat in the 
air gains a seat above others.” The royal sacrificer 
having descended from the pole, is offered a throne-seat 

! Ait. Br. VIL. 15. 

! Keith, HOS, Vol. 25. 

3 Sat. Br. V. 1.1.5. d$; S.B.E, xli; Vedic Index, Il. 281; Keith, Black- 
yojus, eviii-exi; HPVU, 339f, 

4 Gaudhiimam chashdlam, “a wheaten beadpicce (Eggeling!'' “a wheel. 
shaped garland of meal" (S. B. E., xli 31; Keith R. P. V. U, 239; Set. Br. V. 


2. 1. 6). 
^ Sat. Br., V.23,1. 22. 
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with a goatskin spread thereon and addressed by 
the Adhvaryu (priest) in the following words : 
“Thou art the ruler, the ruling lord (yantrt, yamana) 
—thou art firm and steadfast (dhruva, dharuna)— 
(here I seat) -thee for the tilling, for peaceful dwelling 
(kshema), for wealth (raw), for prosperity (posha), t.e., 
for the welfare of the people, the common weal.'" 


The Rajastiya consisted of a long succession of sacri- 
ficial performances which began on the first day of 
Phalguna and spread over a period of upwards of two 
years.” The rite is described at great length in the 
Satapatha Brahmana.” Besides much mere priestly ela- 
boration, the ritual contains traces of popular ceremonial. 
The popular features are chiefly these :— 


(1) The Ratninam havinshi* or presents to the divi- 
nities of the bejewelled ones (or those possessed of the 
jewel offering), viz., the chief queen and court officials ; 


(2) The Abhishechaniya® or besprinkling ceremony ; 


(3) The dig vydsthdpana® or the king's symbolical 
walking towards the various quarters as an indication of 
his universal rule ; 


(4) Treading upon a tiger skin,’ thus gaining the 
strength and the pre-eminence of the tiger ; 


(5) Narration by the  hotri priest of the story 
(akhyana) of Sunabsepa.* | 


1 Sat. Br., V. 2. 1. 25; The Fundamental Unity of India, p. 80. 

z Keith, Black Yajus, pp. cxi-exiit, RPVU, 341; Vedic Index, II. 219: 
BBE., xli, p, xxvi. 

3 V.2.3.9 (et scq.) S. B, E, xli, 42-113, 

4 Sat. Br. V. 3. 1. M. Louis Renou says—''lea offrandes pe sont pas faites 
aux ratnin mais aux divinités dans les maisons de chaque ratnin,"* 

š Sat, Br. V. 3. 3-4 

6 Sat, Br. V. 4.1. 3; Keith, Black Yajus, op. eit, 

? Sat. Br. V. 4. le 11. 

5 Ait, Br. vii, 13 ff; Keith, RPVU, 341n, 
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E T fight with a member of the ruling ——— (rajanya) ;* 
— (0 Enthronement ; ° ; 
Een (8) A pame of dice in Shih the king | is (made Eu be 
the victor ; | 

The recipients of the aean] honours called ** Ratni- 
nam havinshi’'* were the divinities in the houses of the 
Ratnins, i.e., of the chief members of the royal household 
and of the king's civil and military service, viz.— 

1. The Senüni (Commander of the army).° 

. The Purohita (Royal Chaplain). 


2 
3. The Mahishi (Chief Queen). 
4 





; . The Sata (Charioteer and Bard).* 
5. The Gramani (Leader of the Host or Village 
Headman).’ 
6. -The Kshattri (Chamberlain)—forerunner of the An- 
tarcaméika or Superintendent of the Seraglio of later times." 
7. The Samgrahitri (Treasurer) —forerunner of the 
Sannidhütri of the Arthasastra. 
8. The Bhagadugha (Collector of the Royal Share, t.e., 
'l'axes)—foreruuner of the Samüàhartri. 
9. The Akshüvüpa (Keeper of the Dice). 
` æ 
| | RPVU, 342; cf. Sat. Br. V. 4. 3. 9. et seq. 
* Cf. Taittiriya Saihità, 1. B. 15 with commentary; Vedic Index If. 219. 
SBE; xli, 100, n. I. 
3 Sat. Br. V. 4,4. 1. 
| 4 Sut. Br. V. 4. 4. 6; Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, ete, p. 842, 
| | & CJ.Senapatíiin Ait, Br. viii. 23, 
> 6 The importance of this office i» shown by the cases of Sumantra and of 
* Bañjaya who is called a Mahümütra (Mbh XV. 1^, 4). 
= 1 Of. the Adhikritas appointed for gràmas or villages by the paramount ruler 


Mene mentioned in the Progna Upanishad (ILI, 4). 

* Vidura was the Kshattri (Mbh, I. 200, 17; It, 6571., ètc.) at th» Kurs 
Court. For the views of different commentators ase Vedic Index, J 231, 
:S- Ci, the — of Ksüka (Yudbisthira) at the Matsya Goart. . 
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10. The Go-vikartana (lit. Cutter-up of Cattle, š. e., 
the King's Companion in the Chase). 

11. 'Phe Palagala (Courier)—forerunner of the Düta 
(Sasanahara, etc.).' | 

The most éssential part of the Rājasūya was the 
Abhisheka or besprinkling. It began with offerings to 
the deities Savità Satyaprasava, Agai Grihapati, Soma 
Vanaspati, Brihaspati Vak, Indra Jyesbtha, Rudra 
Pagupati, Mitra Satya and Varuna Dbarmapati. The 
consecration water ( Abhishechaniya Apah) was made up of 
seventeen kinds of liquid including the water from the 
river Sarasvati, sea-water, and water from a whirlpool, a 
pond, a well and dew. The sprinkling was performed by 
a Brahmana priest, kinsman or brother of the king-elect, 
a friendly Rajanaya and a Vaisya. 

The two most important kinds of Abhisheka were the 
Punar-abhisheka and the Aindra Mahabhisheka. 

The Punar-abhisheka or Renewed Anointment is de 
scribed in the Aitareya Brahmana.* It was intended for 
Kshatriya conquering monarchs. The first interesting 
part of the ceremony was the king’s ascent to the throne 
or Asandi which was made of udumbara wood with the 
exception of the interwoven part (vivayana) w hich consist- 
ed of muñja grass. Then came the besprinkling. Among 
other things the priest said: “Do thou become here the 


3 Curiously enough, this list of the ratníns does not include the Sthapati, 
probably a lozal ruler, vassil chief, or governor who is, however, mentioned in 
Sat. Br. V. 4 4.17, in connection with the concloding ceremonies of the ràájasáya. 
The sacrificial sword (ephya) given by the priest to the king i» passed on succes- 
sively to the king's brother, the sūta or the sthapatií, the grámani and finally to a 
tribesman (xajdta). The post of sthapati, was held by Uparikas or governors of 
Bhuktis (provinces) in the Gupta period (Fleet. CIT, p. 120). Slightly different lista 
of ratnins are found iu the Taittiriya texts. A group of eight viras finds 
mention in the Pafcharimsa Bráhmana (Camb, Hist. Ind. Y. 131). In Sat. Br. 
XIII. 5. 4. 6. we bave reference to tho Pariveshtri, the Kshattri and the Sabha- 
sads in connection with a psrformance of the horse-sacrifice. 

3 VIII. 5-11. 
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overking of kings; the great of the great people, the 
supreme ruler of the people (or the peasantry).'". RHàjnüüm 
tvam Adhiraja bhaveha ; Mahantam tvà mahinam Samrajam 
charshaninüm.'* The king was next required to get 
down from the throne and make obeisante to the *holy 
power (Brabman) ; '' Brahmana eva tat Kshatram vagam eti 
tad yatra vai Brahmanah Kshatrain vasam eti tad rashtram 
samriddham tad viravadahasmin | viro jáàyate," **verily thus 
the lordly power (Kshatra) falls under the influence of the 
holy power (Brahman). When the lordly power alls 
under the influence of the holy power, that kingdom is 
prosperous, rich in heroes; in it a hero or heir (vira) is 
born.” Here there is provision for the prevention of 
royal absolutism. 

Janamejaya, the son of Parikshit, was evidently con- 
secrated with the Punar-abhisheka .* 

The Aindra Mahàbhisheka" or Indra's great unction 
consisted of five important ceremonies. In the first place, 
an Oath is administered by the priest to the king-eleet : 
“From the night of thy birth to that of thy death for 
the space between these two, thy sacrifice and thy 
gifts, thy place, thy good deeds, thy life and thine 
offspring let me take, if thou play me false.” Next 
follows the Arohana or enthronement. When the king 
is seated on the throne we have the Utkrogana* or 
proclamation. The king-makers should say “The Kshatriya, 
if not proclaimed, cannot show his strength, let us 

1 Keith, HOS, 25 (slightly emended). 

2 Ait. Br., VIII. 7. 

3 Ait. Br., VIII. 9. 

4 Keith. 

5 Ait. Br., VIII. 11. A second coronation of the Ceylonese king Devánathbpiya 
Tissa is referred to by the chronicles ( Geiger's trans. of the Mahdvamdéa, 
p. xxxii). 

8 Ait. Br., viii. 12-23. 


7 Keith; Ait. Er , VUL 15. 
8 Ait. Br., VIII. 17, 
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proclaim him. ‘‘Be it so” (the people reply). Him the 
king-makers proclaim saying : 

“Him do ye proclaim, O men (jandh) as king and father 
of kings ... The sovereign lord of all beings (Visvasya 
bhitasja adhipati) hath been bora, the eater of the folk 
(Visamatta) hath been born, the destroyer of enemies 
(Amitrandm hanta) hath been born, the protector of 
the Bràhmanas (Brahmandnam gopta) hath been born, the 
guardian of the law (Dharmasya gopta) hath been born.” 

Here we have the important attributes of kingship. 
In the words Visvasya bhütasya adhipati (supreme lord of 
all beings) we have a reference to the king’s sovereignty 
and imperium. The expression Visdmatta, devourer of the 
folk, alludes to his power of taxation. As Amitradndm hanta 
he exercises supreme command to weed out enemies. 
The epithet Brahimandnam goptà gives expression to his 
special relations with the hierarchy, while the style 
Dharmasya goptà points to his duties in connection with the 
preservation of the laws and their proper administration 
for the promotion of the common weal (yoga-kshema). 

When the king has been proclaimed there is an 
address with the formula, abhimantrana.! 


Varuna the Wise One 
Hath set him down, preserving order, 
ou Su X9 for kingship e «€ 8 e *9 e 


Then comes the anointment (abhishechana) 


The following kings are said to have been consecrated 
with the Aindra Mahdbhisheka; Janamejaya  Párikshita, 
Saryata  Mánava, — Satánika Satrajita, Ambaàshthya, 
Yudhàméraushti Augrasainya, Vi$vakarmà — Bhauvana, 
Sudais Paijavana, Marutta Avikshita, Anga  Vairochana 
and Bharata Daubshyanti. The first-mentioned king, 


1 Ibid., VLEI. 18. 
2 ë Ibid., VIII. 21-23. 
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and probably the third, fourth, fifth and ninth also, 
belonged to the  post-Parikshit period. Durmukha 
Paüchala and  Atyaráti Janantapi were informed of 
the efficacy of the rite. The first made good use of the 
advice. But the latter who neglected ‘this priest, and 
wanted to conquer the Uttara-Kurus, whom ‘‘no mortal 
man could vanquish,’’ perished at the hands of a king 
of the Sibis. 


Closely connected with the Aindra mahdbhisheka was 
another important ceremonial called the Ašvamedha 
or horse-sacrifice. All the kings who were, according to 
the Aitareya Brahmana, actually consecrated with Indra's 
great function are represented as “‘going round the 
earth completely, conquering on every side, and offering 
the horse in sacrifice” (samantam sarvatah prithivim jayan 
pariyayasvena cha medhyeneje). To the list of kings and 
princes who performed the famous rite the Satapatha 
Brahmana® adds the names of the  Páürikshitas (or 
Parikshitiyas) Bhimasena, Ugrasena and Srutasena ; 
the Kosalan king (Kausalya-raja) Para Atnara Hairanya- 
nabha; the  Aikshvüka king Purukutsa Daurgaha ; 
the Parnchala kings Kraivya, the superman of the Krivis 
(Krivinàm atipurusha) and Sona Sáütrásaha ; the Matsya 
king Dhvasan Dvaitavana, and the Svikna king Rishabha 
Yajnatura. The Apastamba Srauta Sūtra says that 
a paramount king (Sdreabhauma Radja) may perform the 


1 Satáànika defeated Dhritarashtra of Kasi who, according to the Mahda- 
govinda Suttanta was a contemporary of Sattebhu of Kaliñga and of Brabmadatta 
of Assaka. As the Deccan kingdoms are not referred to in presPárikshita works, 
it is probable that Éatánika and bis contemporaries flourished after Parikshit. 
Aubásbtbya and Yudbath4raushtt were contemporaries of Parvata and  Nürada 
who were very near in time to Nagnajil, the contemporary of Nimi, probably the 
penultimate king of Videha, Añga was probably the immediate predecessor of 
Dadhivahaoa who, according to Jaina evidence, flourished in the 6th century B.C, 


3 XIII, 5. 4. 1-23. 
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Aé$vamedha. Tbe  Asva or steed for a year roamed 
under guardianship of a hundred princes, aud a bundred 
nobles, a hundred sons of heralds (or charioteers) and 
village  headmen, a hundred sons of warriors and 
treasurers? (chammerlains?) equipped with various kinds 
of defensive and offensive "weapons. If the year were 
successfully passed the steed was sacrificed. The 
features of the rite included panegyrics of the sacrificer 
along with righteous kings of yore by lute-players 
including a Rajanya who sings to the lute three songs 
made by himself, ‘‘such war he waged, such battle he 
won.’ There is also a ‘‘circle of tales," Pdriplava 
Akhyana? which lasts by series of ten days for the 
whole year. 


The kingship disclosed in Brāhmaņic songs and ritual 
is not merely a ''Patriarchal Presidency." The monarch 
is not merely a chief noble, the first among equals, ‘Presi- 
dent of a Council of Peers." In a famous Atharvanic 
laud the raja of the Kurus, is extolled as a deva who 


l XX. i. 1. Variant readings (e. g. apyasürcabhaumah) of the relevant test 
seem hardly acceptable; Cf. Bandh. XV. 1. Even as late as the time of 
Bhavabhüti (eighth ceotury A. D.) the Afcamedha was looked upon as ''the 
super-eminent touchstone to test the might of warriors conquering the world and 
an indication of the conquest of all the warriors’’—Advamedha iti vifcacijayi- 
nam K shatriyadndmirjpasvalah sarca-kshatriga-paribhàávi mahdnutkarsha- 
nishkarshah (Uttara-Rama-charitdm, Act IV, translated by Vinayak Sadashiv 
Patvardhan). The sacrifice seems also to have been performed in early times to atone 
for sinful work. There was also a Vishnuite adaptation of the famous rite—no animals 
being killed on the occasion, and the oblations prepared in accordance with the 
precepts of the Aranyakas. Reference may be made to the story of Uparichara 
Vasu in the Sdntiparea of the Mahdbhdrate, Ch. 335-339 (Raychaudhuri, 
EHVS., 2nd ed., 139). Regarding the sigoi6cance of the Asvamedha see 
also D. C. Sircar’s note in Indian Culture’ I, pp. 311 f; 1I. 789f, 


7? Sat. Hr. XIII]. 4. 2. B. tasyaite. "purastüdrakshitdra upaklipta  bhacanti 
Rájaptutràáh katachinah — &atam rüjanyd — nmishahginah — £atain satagrdman. 
yarn  putrà — ishuparshinah datara Kehdtra Sarhgrahitrinadm putra dandinah 
fatamafscasatam nirash(am niramanam yasminnenamapisrijya rakshanti. 


3 8. B. E. xliv. pp. 2986; Püriplaca Akhydna in Sat Br. XIII. 4. 3. 2; 
Keith, Black Yajus. pp. cxxxii f; RPVU, 3431; Hopkins, GEI 365, 386. 
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surpassed mere mortals (martyas). ‘The consecrated king 1s 
the lord of all beings. He is called ‘‘visvasya bhütasya 
adhipati," and is further described as the devourer 
of the people—visamatta.' ‘‘Raja ta ekam mukham tena 
mukhena vi£o'tsi."* He is surrounded by armed kinsmen 
and retainers... He can ‘“*banish a Brahmana at will, 
mulct and overpower a Vaisya at will, and exact labour 
from or slay a Sudra at will."* Further he claims the 
power of giving his kingdom away to anybody he 
liked. In the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad Janaka says 
to Yajfiavalkya, “*So'ham  Bhagavate Videhan dadami 
münüchüpi saha dasydyett.” 


The king, however, was not an absolute despot 
in practice. His power was checked, in the first place, 
by the Brahmanas. We have seen that the most powerful 
sovereigns, even those who were consecrated with the 
Punarabhisheka, had to descend from the throne and make 
obeisance to the “holy power' (Brabman) tbat was the 
repository of culture and education in those days. 
We -learn from the Aitareya Brüàhmama," and the 
Kautiliya Arthagditra’ that even a powerful king like 
Janamejaya was humbled by the Braihmanas. Karála 
Janaka met his doom for a crime against a Bbrihmana 
maiden. The Vrishnis perished on account of their 
irreverent conduct towards Brahmanas.° This shows 


| Ait. Be, VIII. 17 

z Kaush., Up., 11. 6. 

3 Ait. Br. iii. 48. * Sixty-four armed warriors assuredly were his (a Kuru's) 
sons end grandsons. When a Pafichila king makes an offering there arise “Six 
thonasand and three and thirty warriors clad in mail. Sat. Br. XIII, 6. 4, 16; 
ef. 4 2. B. 

4 Ait Br. vii. 29. 

Brih, Up., 1V. 4. 23. 

VII. 97. 

Ed. 1919, p. 11. 

Cj. also th» fate of the Veitahavyas, Camb. Hist. Ind, I, 121, 


s/s fF rP 
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that mot only kings, but republican corporations 
(Sangha), too, had to cultivate friendly relations with the 
Brahmanas. 

The second check was supplied by the ministers 
individually or in council, and village headmen who aided 
in the consecration of *the king and whom the king 
consulted on important occasions. In the Vedic texts 
the Sata and the Gramani are styled Rājakartri or 
Rajakrit, i.e., King-maker, ‘‘Rajakritah — Süta-Grama- 
nyah.'" The very title indicates their importance in the 
body politic. They, as well as the other Ralnins, figure 
prominently in the sacrifice of royal inauguration. 

The existence of a Royal Council (Sabha) is clearly 
suggested by references to sabhdsads in Vedic texts, 
particularly in connection with king Marutta Avikshita.* 
In the Ramdyana® the sabha is clearly a body in which 
the Rajakartris have a place along with the amātyas and 
the Rdjapurohita (royal chaplain). The claim of the 
ministers and headmen to be consulted is recognised in 
Pali texts while dealing with the period down to the time 
of Bimbisara. The Mahdvagga says, “King Brahmadatta 
of Kasi, O Bhikkhus, having entered Benares, convoked 
his ministers and counsellors (Amacce Pürisajje sannipata 
petvd)* and said to them: ‘If you should see, my good 
sirs, young Dighavu, the son of king Dighiti of Kosala, 
what would you do to him ?' ” The Maha  assüároha 
Jülaka? refers to a king who by beat of drum through the 


city gathered together bis councillors (amachcha, amdtya). 


The Chulla-Sutasoma Jdtaka refers to the eighty 


! Sat. Br., Ill. 4.1. 7; XIII. 2. 2. 18; In Ram, II. 67. 2: 7 
makers are deijdtayah, UO oi a ie 1c de dim: 

2 Ait. Br. viii. 21; Sat. Br, XIII. 5.4 6 

3 IT. 67. 2-4. 

t BIB.E., XVII 304; Vinayapitakam 
Hàm, II, 79, sámütyáh saparishadah. 

5 No. 302, i 


(Oldenberg), I (1879), p. 348. cC 
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thousand councillors of a king headed by his general,’ 
(Senüpati pamukhani asiti amachcha sahassani). The power 
of councillors (amdtyas) to depose a prince and elect a 
king is recognised in the Padañjali, Samvara, and Sonaka 
Jütakas respectively. There is evidence regarding special 
gemots of village beadmen. We are told that ''when 
Seniya Bimbisüra, the king of Magadha, was holding an 
assembly of the eighty thousand Gramikas (Village head- 
men) he sent message to Sona Kolivisa.' '* 


Another cbeck was supplied by the general body of 
the people (Jana, Mahajana) who were distinct from the 
ministers and Grümanis, or Grümikas, and who used to 
meet in an assembly styled Samiti or Parishad in the 
Upanishads.” In the Utkrogana passage of the Aitareya 
Brühmana' the people (Janah) are clearly distinguished 
from tbe Rdjakartarah among whom, according to the 
Satapatha Brühmama* were included the Sita and the 
Grümani. That the Samiti or Parishad was an assembly 
of the whole people, is apparent from such expressions 
as '"bhüyishthaàh Kuru-Panchdlassagata — bhavitàrah..."*,' 
'*Paünchülünüm Samitim ewawa', ‘‘Patichdlanam Parisha- 
dam àüjagüma,'' ‘‘samagga Sivayo hutva’’. The Chhandogya 
Upanishad? mentions the Samiti of the Pafichàla people 
presided over by king Pravabana Jaivali, Svetaketurh 


! Cowell's Játaka, V, p. 97 (No. 525); ‘eighty thcuzand' isa stock number 
and should not be taken too literally. 

2 Mahdeagga, S. B. E. XVII, p. 1. 

3 In the Jaim. Up. Br. JI. 11. 4. we find a reference to the Parishad, the 
Sabhà and the Samead. It is not clear, if these are distinct institutions, The 
sabhà ard the samiti are, however, distinguished in the Atharca-Veda, 

4 VIII, 17 ; ef. Sat. Br, V. 33. 12. 

5 ]II1, 4. 1. 7; XUI. 2, 2. 18. 

6 For Mabájsna, see Jdtaka (525), Vol. V. p. 187 ; Jdlakas (542, 547), Vol. Va 
p. 156, 489 etc ; cf. Sat. Br. V. 8. 8. 12. 

7 "Most of the Kuru-Pañchalss shall be assembled together." Jaim, Up. 
Br. III. 7. 6. 

s V 8. 1. 
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Aruneyah Patichdlanam Samitim eydya; tam ha 
Praváhamo Jaivalir uvücha.'" The Brihaddranyaka Upa- 
nishad' uses the term Parishad instead of Samiti, 
“Svetaketur ha va Aruneyah Panchalanim Parishada- 
müjfgüma.'"" The analogy of the Lichebhavi Parishad 
and of similar assemblies mentioned in Buddhist works 
shows that the functions of the Kuru and Pafchala 
Parishads were not necessarily confined to philosophical 
discussions only. The Jaiminiya Upanishad Bràhmama* 
refers to disputations (samveáda) and witnesses (upa- 
drashtri) in connection with popular assemblies, and 
informs us that the procedure among the Kurus and 
the Panchàlas was different from that of Südras. The 
people took part in the ceremony of royal inauguration." 
The Dummedha Játaka' refers to. a joint assembly of 
ministers, Brihmanas, the gentry, and the other orders 
of the people. 


That the people actually put a curb on royal 
absolutism is proved by the testimony of the Atharva- 
Veda where it is stated that concord between king 
and assembly was essential for the former’s prosperity. 
We have evidence that the people sometimes expelled 
and even executed their princes together with unpopular 
officials. Thus itis stated in the Satapatha Brahmana’ 
"Now Dush-taritu) Paurhsiyana had been expelled from 
the kingdom which had come to him through ten gene- 
rations, and the Srifijayas also expelled Revottaras Patava 


VI. -2, 1. 

3 TII. 7. 6. 

3 Ait. Br., VILI. 17. 

! No. 50; cf. Vessantara Játaka (No. 547), Vol. VI, pp. 490 W. The whole 
Sivi people assembled to discuss a watterof public importance, to give ad vice 
to the king and to inflict punishment on a prince. 

5 VI. 88. 3. 

* XJI. 9, 3, 1 et seq; Eggeling, V. 269, 
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Chakra Sihapati.'” The Aitareya Brāhmaņa refers to 
personages who were expelled from their kingdoms 
(rüshtras) and who were anxious to recover them with 
the help of the Kshatriya consecrated with the Punar- 
abhisheka. Such persons were the Indidn counterparts 
of the French ''emigrants'' who sought to reclaim revo- 
lutionary France with the help of the troops of the 
Hapsburgs and the Hohenzollerns.*. We learn from the 
Vessantara Jütaka* that the king of the Sivis (Sibis) was 
compelled to banish prince Vessantara in obedience to 
"the people's sentence” (Sivinam vachanatthena samha 
ratthà nirajjati). 

The king was told : 

"Sache tvan na karissasi Sivinam vachanam idam 

manne tam saha puttena Sivihatthe karissare ti'' 

The bidding of the Sivi folk if you refuse to do 

The people then will act, methinks, against your son 

and you. 

The king replied : 

"Eso che Sivinam chhando chhandam na panudamase'” 

Behold the people's will, and I Lhat will do not gainsay. 


The Padakusalamünava Jataku® tells a story how the 
town and the  countryfolk of a kingdom assembled 
(janapadà negamd cha samdgatda), beat the king and priest 
to death as they became a source, not of weal, but of woe 
(lit. fear, yato khemam tato bhayam), and anointéd a good 
man as king. A similar story is told im the Sachchamkira 
Jataka.” Weare told in the Khandahala Jadtaka’ tbat 


For the designation ‘Sthapati’, soe ante, p. 167. 

VIIL. 10. 

Cf. Lodge, Modern Euorope, p, 517. 

No. 547; Text VT. 490-502. The Sibis are known to Ait. Dr, viii, 23, 
No. 432. 

No. 73. 

No. 512. 


“ena wo wow ” 
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the people of one kingdom killed the minister, deposed 
the king, made him an outcaste and anointed a prince 
as king. ‘The ex-king was not allowed to enter into 
the capital city. Fick’ points out, that in the T'elapatta 
Jataka a king of Takshaśilā. says that he has no power 
over tbe subjects of his kingdom. This is in striking 
contrast witb tbe utterance of Janaka quoted above.’ 
Evidently the MRoyai power bad declined appreciably, 


at least in some of the north-western Janapadas, since 
the days of Janaka.” 


1 The Social Organisation in North-East India, trans. by Dr. 3. K. Maitra, 


pP. 2113-1044. Tu. D. R. Bhandarkar follows bim in Carmichael Lectures, 1018 
isst, I 


2 P. 172, “Bhagavate Videhán dadami"’. 
2 Note the references to elected kings te. g. amongst the Kathaioi) and auto. 
nomous folks by the bistoriana of Alexander in the fourth century B.C, The 
| : Ambashtbas had a strong monarchy in the Bráhmaya period (Ait. Br. vili 21), 
< In the days of Alexander (Inv. Alex. 252) the constitution was d« mocratic. 


Ë : 23—1529Bp 
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Political History of Ancient India 


š x PART II 


From the Coronation of Bimbisira to the Extinction of the 
Gupta Dynasty 


CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION. 
SECTION I. FOREWORD. 


The following pages deal with the political history of 
India from the time of Bimbisāra to that of the Guptas. 
For this period we are  fortunately in possession of 
authentic historical materials in addition to literary 
tradition to which reference has already been made in the 
first part of the book. ‘These materials are derived 
principally from ¿he following sources: inscriptions, 
coins, accounts left by foreign observers and works of 
Indian authors of known date and authenticity. 


Inscriptions engraved on stone and copper  un- 
doubtedly form the most copious and important source. 
Hardly less important are the coins which constitute 
almost the sole evidence of the history of certain dynasties 
and republican communities of the second and first 
centuries B. C. Foreign accounts, especially the records 
of Greek diplomats and navigators and of Chinese anna- 
lists and pilgrims, are especially valuable in connection 
with the vexed question of Indian chronology. Worzs 
of Indian writers of known epochs, that illumine the 
darkness of our period, and afford interesting glimpses 
of political history, are extremely rare and comprise the 
Mahàbhaàshya (Great Commentary) of Patafijali, the 
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Kalpanamanditika of Kumāralāta, the Life of Vasubandhu 
by Paramartha and the Harsha-charita: (Deeds of Harsha) 
by Banabbatta. 

For the history of the period from Bimbisara to Asoka 
the writer of these pages cannot in some respects «claim 
much originality. The subjétt has been treated by Rhys 
Davids and Smith, and a flood of new light bas been thrown 
on particular dynasties by Geiger, Bhandarkar, Rapson, 
Jayaswal, Malalasekera, Jackson, Herzfeld, Hultzsch and 
others. Use has in some cases been made of the informa- 
tion contained in their works, and it has been supplemented 
with fresh data gathered mainly from epical, Jaina, 
Buddhist and classical sources. As instances it may be 
pointed out that attention to the name Haryanka, given to 
the Bimbisaárid family by Asvaghosha, was first drawn in 
these pages. The tradition recorded in the Harsha-charita 
and Jaina works regarding the tragic end of Si$unaga's line 
and origin of the Nandas has been collated with the evidence 
of the Graeco-Latin writers. Epic data have been used 
largely to illustrate the dawn of Magadhan ascendancy, 
locate tribes like the Kambojas and the Pulindas who 
figure in the Asokan edicts, and to explain expressions 
like stryadhaksha, cthdraydtraé, ,anusamydna ete. Old 
materials have also been presented in many cases in a 
new shape, and the author's conclusions are often different 
from those of former writers. 

In the chapter on the Later Mauryas the author has 
examined the causes of the dismemberment of the Maurya 
Empire, and drawn pointed attention to the Gargi 
Samhita, the Hou Hanshu, etc. and has tried to demon- 
strate the unsoundness of the current theory that ‘‘the fall 
of the Maurya authority was due in large measure to a 
reaction promoted by the Bribmans.’ 





! The Chapter on the Later Mauryas was published in the JASB, 1920 (No. 
18, pp. 305 ff.). 
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The ireatment of the history of the Early Post- 
Mauryan and Scythian periods, though not entirely 
Original, is different in many respects from that of previous 
authors. Tt has not been possible to accept the current 
views with regard to the lineage of Pushyamitra and the 
history and chronology of several dynasties, notably of 
the Early Saitavibanas, the Greeks of Sakala, and the 
Saka-Pahlavas of the Uttarapatha or North-West India. 
As early as 1923 the writer of these pages assigned to the 
Nagas of the Jumna valley and Eastern Malwa and the 
Bharasivas their proper place in the history of the 
post-Kushan period, a fact which has been ignored in 
some wellknown publications. 


In the account of the Gupta period use has been 
made of the mass of fresh materials accumulated since 
the publication of the works of Bihler, Fleet, Smith and 
Allan. The notices of the most famous ruling family of 
the age in early epigraphs and literature, which are 
sometimes overlooked, bave received due attention, its 
relations with southern dynasties like the Vakatakas 
have been discussed, and an attempt has been made to 


present a connected history of the so-called ‘Later 
Guptas." 


! The Chapter on the so-called Later Guptas was published in the JASB., 
1920 (No. 19, pp. 313 f), 





SgcTION II. LOCAL AUTONOMY AND [IMPERIAL UNITY. 


The chief interest of the political history of the, post- 
Bimbisarian Age lies in the*interplay of two opposing 
forces, one centrifugal, the other centripetal, viz., the love 
of local (Jünapada) autonomy and the aspiration for 
imperial unity, The former ideal is best expressed in 
the words of Manu—sarcam paravagam duhkham, sarvcam 
ülmavrasam sukham,'  ''subjection to others is full of 
misery, subjection to self leads to happiness.” The 
predilection for local self-rule was in part fostered by 
geographical conditions. The intersection of the land 
of India by deep rivers and winding chains of mountains 
flanked by dreary deserts or impenetrable forests, 
developed a spirit of isolation and cleft the country 
asunder into small political units whose divergences were 
accentuated by the infinite variety of local conditions. 
But the vast riparian plain of the north and the extensive 
plateau in the interior of the Deccan Peninsula, decked 
with green by the life-giving streams that flow from the 
majestic heights of the Himalayas and the Western 
xhats, fostered an opposite tendency—an inclination 
towards union and coalescence. The sands which 
choked the Sarasvati, the floods that swelled the 
Lauhitya, the dangers that lurked in the Mahatavi 
proved no effective bar to unity. The five hills of 
Girivraja could not permanently withstand the conquering 
heroes who were charged with an imperial mission. 
The head of the Vindhya bent in reverence before the 
sage who was bringing the culture of the Ganges valley 
to the banks of the Godavari and the Tamraparni. 


1 Manutamhitd, 1V. 160. 
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The desire for union under one political authority 

became manifest as early as the Brahmana period and 

E: found expression in passages like the following :— 

qq à = “May he (the king) be all-encompassing, possessed of 

| all the*earth, possessed of all life, from the one end up to 
the further side of the earth bounded by the ocean, sole 
ruler (ekarat).' 

The ideal persists throughout our period and inspired 
poets and political philosophers who spoke of the 
thousand yojanas (leagues) of land that stretch from the 
Himalayas to the sea as the proper domain of a single 
universal emperor (chakravarti-kshetra) and eulogised 

- monarchs who protected the earth decked with the 
Ganges, as with a pearl necklace, adorned with the 
Himavat and the Vindhya, as with two earrings, and 
robed.with a swinging girdle in the shape of the rocking 
oceans. 

The imperial ideal had to contend with the centrifugal 
tendencies of Jünapada (provincial and tribal) autonomy. 
The two forces operated in successive epochs almost with 

| the regularity of the swing of the pendulum. "The aspira- 
l tion for a unity that transcended local boundaries owed its 
E success not a little to the presence of another factor in 
y ‘Indian politics—the danger threatening from foreign 
ES invaders. It was only when the ''earth was harassed by 
— the barbarians'" (Mlechchhairudceyyamana) that she sought 
' B refuge in tbe strong arms of Chandra Gupta Maurya, the 
SE. first great historical emperor of India—whose dominions 
E doubtedly overstepped the limits of Arydvarta. Among 
ES the e early empire-builders of the south was a prince who 
E. a his country of the Seythians, Greeks and Parthians 
F, ka-Yavana-Pahlava- nishūdana). And the rulers who 
revived tbe imperial glory of the Gangetic Provinces 
dr in the fourth and fifth centuries A.D., were warriors who 
fum pride of the Scythian “Son of Heaven'' and 
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braved the wrath of the Saka king in bis own city. 
According to sacred legends Vishnu: in the shape of a 
Boar had rescued tbe earth in the aeon of universal 
destruction. It is significant that the worship vf the 
Boar Incarnation became widely populær in the Gupta- 
Chalukya period. “he poet Visakhadatta actually 
identifies the man in whose arms the earth found refuge 
when harassed by the Mlechchhas, who ‘‘shook the yoke 
of servitude from the neck” of his country, with the Varahi- 
fanu (Boar form) of the Self-Existent Being. Powerful 
emperors both in the north and the south recalled the 
feats of the Great Boar and the mightiest ruler of a 
dynasty that kept the Arabs at bay for centuries actually 
took the title of Adivaraha or the Primeval Boar. The 
Boar Incarnation then symbolized the successful struggle 
of Indians against the devastating floods issuing from 
the regions outside their borders that threatened to 
overwhelm their country and civilisation in a common 
ruin. 





CHAPTER II 
° THe RISE OF MAGADHA 


Sarcamürddhabhishiktanamesha mürddhni jvalishyatt 
` prabhaharo' yam sarvesham jyotishamiva bhaskarah 
enamüsadya rajanah samriddha-balavāhanā 
vinüsamupayüsyanti $alabhà iva pavakam. 
—Mahabharata.* 


SECTION I. GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE PERIOD 
O. 544 B. C. to 324 B. C. 


The most remarkable feature of the age that commenced 
with the coronation of Bimbisara c, 545—44 B.C.,? 
and ended with the retirement of Alexander from India 
and the accession of Chandra Gupta Maurya (324 B. C.), 
is the rise of a New Monarchy in the Eastern part of 
the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent which is already heralded 
by a Brühmana passage cited above" : 

*In this eastern quarter (prüchyümnt disi), whatever 
kings there are of the eastern peoples, they are anointed 
for supreme kingship (Sāmrājya); “O supreme king 
(Samrat they style them when anointed.” 

The eastern peoples, prüchyas, are not enumerated 
in the same manner as those of the southern, the northern 
and the central regions. But it may be safely assumed that 
the name used in the Aitareya Brühmanma stands for the 
Prasii of the Graeco-Roman writers.'The most famous nations 
of the east in the Brühmana-Upanishad period were the 
Kasis, the Kosalas and the Videbas. But a new star was 


! II. 19. 10-11. 
2 See below, Section VII. 
3 Pp. 156-7 
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soon in the ascendant. Under the vigorous kings of the 
race of Bimbisàra and Nanda Magadha played the same 
part in ancient Indian politics as Wessex did in pre- 
Norman England and Prussia in Hohenzollern Germany. 
Several circumstances contrfbuted to the pre-eminence ol 
the new aspirant for imperial power—its position of van- 
tage between the upper and lower parts of the vast riparian 
plain of Northern India, the possession of an almost un- 
assailable strenghold amidst five bills, and another at and 
near the confluence of several rivers, the arteries of commerce 
and navigation in those days, a superbly rich and fruitful soil, 
and resources including a powerful elepbant corps which 
greatly impressed the classical writers and writers in polity. 

But strategic position and material wealth cannot 
suffice to raisc a nation to greatness. As Burke says, 
itis the quality and spirit of the people “that give 
al their life and efficacy to them’. As in several 
Atlantic lands, so in Magadha, we have a fusion of folks 
and cultures. Kikatas mixed here with enterprising 
clans coming from upper India as Celts did with Latins 
and Teutonsin Mediaeval France and some adjoining 
territories. It is not dffficult to find out two strands 
in the cultural—no less than the  racial—texture of 
the population. The same nation that produced relentless 
fighters and, 'exterminators of kings’ and clans like Jara- 
sandha of epic legend, Ajatasgatru, Mabapadma, Chandasoka 
(the ruthless conqueror of Kalinga) and perhaps Samudra 
Gupta, hearkened at the same time to the devout teachings 
of Madhyama  Prátibodhiputra, Varddhamana Mahavira, 
and Gautama Buddha, and played a conspicuous part in the 
propagation of a world religion as it did in the establisb- 
ment of an empire embracing nearly the whole of India. 
The birth of Ajátasatru and the enlightenment of the 
Buddha took place in the same country and the same 
age, and they met in Hájagriha as Charles V and 
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Martin Luther did at Worms. The symbol of aggressive 
imperialism stood face to face with the preacher of piety 
and morality, leader of a movement that was destined to 
convulse a continent. The two ideologies did not long 
remain apart. They were harmonised and the magician 
who worked the miracle was Dharm-asoka who combined 
in himself the imperial tradition of his forbears as wel! as 
the spiritual fervour of the sage of the Sakyas. 

A characteristic of the people of Magadha was an 
elasticity of social behaviour which was absent in the 
system which developed on the banks of the Sarasvati and 
the Drishadvati. In their country Brahmanas could asso- 
ciate with Vratyas, the Rajanya could admit the Sidra girl 
to the harem, the Vaiéya and even the Yavana could be 
promoted to gubernatorial office, hereditary rulers of 
aristocratic lineage could be expelled to make room for 
the offspring of a nagara-sobhini, and the ‘‘royal throne 
of kings’’ was not beyond the reach of a barber. 

Magadhan rulers and chancellors like Vassakara (Varsha- 
kára) and Kautilya, were not over-scrupulous in their 
methods. Tradition credits some of them with the use of 
Machiavellian diplomacy in disintegrating kingdoms and re- 
publics, and invention of engines of destruetion which 
worked with deadly effect. But they had the sagacity 
to evolve an administrative system in which princes 
royal, ministers of state as well as leading men of villages 
had their due share. Foreign diplomats and pilgrims 
in the fourth century B. C., as well as the fifth and seventh 
centuries A. D. speak ol their sense of justice, their 
hospitals, charitable institutions and public works. ‘They 
believed in ceaseless endeavour with the object of realising 
the dream of a united Jambudvipa (Greater India) 
integrated by political as well as spiritual ties. In the 
Mügadha bards, the rulers of Girivraja and Pataliputra 


had a body of devoted men who could rouse popular 
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enthusiasm in a cause in which they believed. These 





singers and chroniclers have left a legacy which is invalu- 
able to the student of ancient history. 

The rise of Magadha synchronised with, and may have 
been a contributory cause of, an exodus of people from' the 
Madhya-dega to the outlying parta of India, notably the 
west and the south. The displacement of the Yadavas in 
antiquity is vouched for by epic tradition. It is well-known 
that the Vrishnis and cognate clans of Dvàrkà in Kathia- 
war and several peoples of the Deccan claimed Yadu 
lineage. It was in the period under review that the Far 
South of India comes definitely within the geographical 
horizon of the grammarians and foreign diplomats some 
of whom graced the Durbar of Magadhan kings. Sapta- 
Sindhu had at last developed into Jam udvipa. And the 
time was not distant when a notable attempt would be 
made to impress the stamp of unity on it in the domain 
of culture and politics. 

In making their prowess felt throughout the vast 
sub-continent of India the great men of Magadha had at 
first to face three problems, viz., those presented by the re- 
publics mainly on their northern frontier, the monarchies 
that grew up on the Rapti, the Jumna and the Chambal 
and the foreign impact that made itself felt in the Punjab 
and Sind. We turn first to the republics, 


ta 





SECTION IT. REPUBLICS IN THE AGE OF BIMBISARA. 


It was Rhys Davids who first drew pointed attention 
to fhe survival, side by ,side with the monarchies, of a 
number of small aristocratic republics in the age of the 
Buddha and of Bimbisára.!' The most important amongst 
these states were the Vrijians of North Bibar and the 
Mallas of Kusinara (Kusinagara) and Pāvā. An account of 
both these -peoples has already been given.” Among the 
smaller republics we find mention of the Sakyas of 
Kapilavastu, the Koliyas of Devadaha and Ramagama, 
the Bhaggas (Bhargas) of Surnsumàra Hill, the Bulis of 
Allakappa, the Kalimas of Kesaputta, and the Moriyas of 
Pipphalivana. 


The Sakyas were settled in the territory bordered on 
the north by the Himalayas, or the east by the river 
Rohini,* and on the west and south by the Rapti. Their 
capital, Kapilavastu, stood close to the western bank of 
the Rohini, some eight miles to the west of the famous 
Lumbinivana,® the place of the Buddha's nativity, the 
site of which is marked by the Rummindei pillar 
of one of the greatest of his followers.° The city is 
possibly mentioned in the Tirthaydtrd section of the 
Mahabharata’ under the name of Kapilávata. It was 
connected by roads with the capitals of the Kosalas and 


1 Buddhist India, p. 1. 

7 Supra pp. 118m, 1260. 

3 Atributary of the Rapti (Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 96). 
new ed. 476) identifies it with the Kobina. 

4 Rapson Ancient India, p. 161; Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 05-06. 

5 AGI (new ed) 476. 

* Kapilavastu is sometimes identified with Pipraw& in the north of the 
Basti district, or Tilaura Kot and neighbouring ruins in the 'Tarái about 10 miles 
to the N.W. of Pipráwà. (Smith, RHI, third ed., p. 159.) 

* TII, 54. 31. 
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the Vrijikas, and through them with the other great cities 


of the age. The Sakyas had a town called Devadaha 
which they appear to have shared with their eastern 
neighbours, the Koliyas. They acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the king of Kosala and, like bim, claimed to 
belong to the solar (Aditya) race und Ikshvaku family. 


The Koliyas claim to have been cadets from the royal 
house of Benares. Tradition connects them with the cities 
of Raimagama and  Devadaha. The river Rohini 
separated their capital from that of the Sakyas, and 
helped to irrigate the fields of both the clans." „Once 
upon a time in the month of Jetthamüla when the crops 
began to flag and droop, the labourers from amongst 
both the peoples assembled together.'  'Then followed a 
scramble for water. Bloodshed was averted by the 
mediation of the Buddha. From the mutual recrimina- 
tions in which they indulged, we learn that the Sakyas had 
the custom of marrying their own sisters. Cunningham 
places the Koliya country between the Kohana and 
Aumi  (Anomà) rivers. The Anomà seems to have 
formed the dividing line between the Koliyas on the 
one hand and the Mallas and Moriyas on the other. 

The Bhaggas (Bhargas) are known to the Ailareya 
Brühmana* and the Ashtadhyayi of Panini.” The former 
work refers to the Bhargayana prince Kairisi Sutvan. In 
the latter half of the sixth century B.C., the Bbagga state 
was a dependency of the Vatsa kingdom; for we learn 
from the preface to the Dhonasakha Jataka," that prince 
Bodhi, the son of Udayana, king of the Vatsas, dwelt 


! DPPN, I. 6389. The Koliya capital stood close to the eastern bank of the 
Religi. 

2 The Kunáàla Játaka (introductory portion). 

3 DPPN, I. 690, Conn. AGI (new) 477; 491 IT. 

4 Wor. 28, 

CIV. S: K.L y 

6 Ne. 853, 
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in Surhsumiragiri and built a palace called  Kokanada. 
The Mahabharata and the  Harivaméa also testify 
to the close connection between the  Vatsas and the 
Bhargas (Bhaggas) and their proximity to the Nisbadas. 
The testimony of the epic* and the Apaddna seems to 
locate them in the Vindhyan region between the Jumna 
and the Son.’ 

Regarding the Bulis and the Kalamas we know very 
little. The Dhammapada commentary? refers to the Buli 
territory as the kingdom of Allakappa, and says that it 
was only ten leagues in extent. From the story of its 
king's intimate relationship with king Vethadipaka it may 
be presumed that Allakappa lay not far from Vethadipa, 
the home of a famous Brühmana in the early days of 
Buddhism, who made a cairn over the remains of the 
Buddha in his native land.” The Kālāmas were the clan 
of the philosopher Alara, a teacher of Gautama before he 
attained to Sambodhi.* The name of their nigama (town) 
Kesaputta, reminds us of the Kesgins, a people mentioned 
in the Satapatha Bradhmana® and probably also in the 
Ashtadyayi of Pàünini," and connected with the Panchalas 
and Dalbbyas who appear in the Rig-Veda," as settled on 
the banks of the Gomati. Kesaputta itself seems to have 
been annexed to Kosala,” and no doubt acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the king of that powertul state. 


! Mbh., II. 30, 10-11; Hariv., 29. 73, DPPN, II, 345; Supra p. 133. 

2 Harvard Oriental Series, 28, p. 217, 

3 Majumdar Sastri connects Vethadipa with Kasia (AGI, 1924, 714 ); ef. 
Fleet in JRAB, 1906, p. 900n; Hoey suggests that Vetbadipa is Bettiah in the 
i rang District of Bibár. 

Buddhacharita, XII. 2. 
, Ved. Ind., Vol, T, p. 186, 
VI. 4. 165. 
"V. Oks 
§ The Anguttara (P. T. S., I, 188; Nipáta III, 65). 
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The  Moriyas (Mauryas) were the same clan 
which gave Magadha its greatest dynasty.’ They 
are sometimes spoken of as of Sakyan origin, but the 
evidence is late. Earlier evidence distinguishes between 
these two clans. The name is derived, according to 
one tradition, from mora (mayüra) or peacock. The 
place where they settled down is said to have always 
resounded with the cries of these birds. Pippbalivana, 
the Moriya capital, is apparently identical with the 
Nyagrodhavana or Banyan Grove, mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsang, where stood the famous Embers Tope.” Fa Hien 
tells us that the Tope lay four yojanas to the east of the 


river Anoma, and twelve yojanas (probably some 54 miles) 
to the west of Kusinàri.* 


It will perhaps not be quite out of place to say here a 
few words about the internal organisation of the republics. 
Space, however, forbids a detailed treatment of the subject. 
They fall mainly into two classes, viz., those that were 
constituted by the whole or a section of a single clan (kula) 
e.q., the Sakyas, tbe Koliyas, the Mallas of Kusinara, 
the Mallas of Pava etc., and those that comprised 
several clans like the Vrijis (Vajjis) and the  Yáàdavas. 
The distinguishing feature of a state of this type is the 
absence of one single hereditary monarch who exercised 
full control over it. The Basileus, if he survived at all, 
must have done so as a mere magistracy or as a dignified 


1 “Then did the Brabmana Cánakka anoint a glorious youth, known by the 


name Candagutia, »* king over all Jambudipa, born of a noble clan, the Moriyas." 
Geiger, Mahàávcamsa, p. 27; DPPN, II. 673. 

2 Mahaparinibbüna Sutta. 

3 Rbys Davids, Buddhist Suttas, p. 135; Watters, Yuan Chiang, H, pp. 
28-24; Cunningham, AGI., new ed.. pp. 4911, 496f. 

4 AGI (new) 491, Legge, Fa Hien, p. 79; Watters, I, 141; ef, JRAS,, 1903. 
As Kasia (Kusinárà, Kuéinagara) lay 35 miles to the east of Gorakbpur (AGI, 
498), the Moriyan city could not have been situated very far from the last-men- 
tioned town. The Moriyas seem also to have been close neighbours of the 
Koliyas beyond the Anomé and the Mallas of Aoupiya on the banka of tbat river. 
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part of the constitution.’ The efücient part comprised a 
president (chief, ganapati, ganajyestha, gamarája, samgha- 
mukhya) and a council of archons taken from the ruling 
class. Such a president was Chetaka of Vaisali and Akoup- 
his of« Nysa in *later times, the terrestrial counterpart of 
Indra, in his capacity as the Yyeshtha of the Marud-gana.* 
According to a Jaina tradition the number of members 
of the supreme executive in charge of foreign and military 
affairs was in some states nine.” There were func- 
tionaries like uparájüs and sendpatis who exercised judicial 
and military functions. All these Elders possibly answer 
to the Mahallakas of Pali texts and Mahattaras of the 
Vayu Purdna,* whom it was the duty ofthe citizens to 
respect and support. f 

Some of the clans possibly bad an elaborate system of 
judicial procedure with a gradation of officers. Others, 
notably the  Ioliyas, had a police force which earned 
notoriety for extortion and violence.* Reverence for tradition, 
especially for traditional religion with its shrines and 
ministers, was a feature that recalls the part that ances- 
tral religion played in ancient Babylonia and modern 
Nippon. 

Perhaps the most important institution of the free 
republics was the Parishd, the popular assembly, where 
young and old held frequent meetings, made their 
decisions and carried them out in concord. Kettledrums® 
were used by an officer (styled sabhapala in the epic) to 


¿ Cf. the case of Ugrasena among the Yádavas. 

3 Rig-veda 1, 23. 8 ; cf. II. 23. 1. 

3 Nava Mallai, Nava Lechchhai ete, supra p. 125. In Nysa the Koverning body 
consisted of 300 members, Tbe number of "leading inen of cities and provinces: 
entrusted by the Ksbudrakas with power to conclude a treaty is not definitely 
stated. 

* Vadyw, 96. 35. 

š DPPN, I, 690, 

* Kindred Sayings LI. 178 (reference to kettledrum of the Dasárhas; ef 
Mbh,, I. 220, 11. 
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bring the people to the Mote Hall, called Santhāgāra in 
the Pali texts. The procedure is perhaps analogous to 
that followed in the Kuru-Pañchāla assembly mentioned 
in the Jaiminiya Upanishad Brahmana, in a palaver in 
Sakra's heaven described in the Mahügovinda Suttanta, 
or in formal gatherings of “the Chapters of the Buddhist 
Order referred to in the Vinaya texts. Members ‘‘are 
seated in a specified order. After the president has laid 
the proposed business before the assembly, others speak 
upon it, and recorders take charge of the unanimous 
decision arrived at.” If there is any disputation 
(samvdda) the matter is referred to a committee of arbi- 
trators. It is possible that technical expressions -like 
üsana-prajhüpaka (seat-betokener), ñatti (jüapti, motion), 
$alaka-gühapaka — (ballot-collector), gana-püraka (whip), 
ubbühiká (referendum) found in the Rules of the Order, 
were adopted from those in use in the assemblies of the 
free tribes or clans. 


| Jaim. Up. Dr. MP 5$, 65. Camb, Hist, Ind, 1. 176; of.. Carm. Lec 
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| An important feature pf Indian history throughout 
me ME ages is the presence of numerous petty Räjās holding 
o mr their courts either in some forest region, mountain 
| ` fastness, or desert tract away from tbe main currents 
ES of political life, or in a riperian or maritime district, cach 

EA. separated from his neighbour by a range of bills, a stream, 
42-28 forest or an expanse of sandy waste. It is impossible 
| to enumerate all such tiny states that flourished and 
PE i decayed in the days of Bimbisāra. But a few deserve 
— notice. Among these were Gandbàra ruled by Paushka- 
s rasārin or Pukkusati, a remote predecessor of Ambhi, 
Madra governed by the father oí Khema, a queen “of 
Bimbisara, Roruka (in Sauvira or the Lower Indus Valley) 
- under the domination of Rudrayana,' Surasena ruled 
^ by Avantiputta (either a successor of, or identical with, 
Subahu), and Anga under the sway of Dridhavarman 

TM and Brahmadatta. 

E It is difficult to say anything about the ethnic affilia- 
* tion of these rulers. The form of the names indicates 
n that they were either Aryans themselves or had come 
under the influence of Aryan culture. But there were 
e ita in M palities which were — — styled Nishada in 
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eg the Pali texts and were Pure of mari un origin. 
— — One of these, the realm of Alavaka,* demands some 
. notice as the relic of a past that was fast disappearing. 
This little state was situated near the Ganges and was pro- 
ably identical with the Chanchu territory visited by Yuan 
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Chwang (Hiuen Tsang). Cunningham and Smith identify 
it with the Ghazipur region.’ The name is derived from 
the capital Alavi? (Sanskrit Atavi, cf. Atavika) or Alabbiya’ 
which stood close to a large forest that doubtless 
suggested the particular nomenclature.’ In the Abhidha- 
nappadipika Alavi finds a place in a list of twenty famous 
cities: Baranasi, Sàvatthi, Vesaili, Mithila, Alavi, 
Kosambhi, Ujjeni, Takkasila, Champa, Sagala, Surm- 
sumaragira, Rajagaha, Kapilavatthu, Saketa, Indapatta, 
Ukkattha,® Pataliputtaka, Jettuttara,° Samkassa’ and 
Kusinara. The Chullavagga® mentions the Aggalave shrine 
at Alavi which the Buddha honoured by his visits, as it 
lay on the way between the capitals of Kosala and 
Magadha. In the Uvdsaga-dasado the king of Alabhiya is 
named Jiyasattü (Jita-Satru, conqueror of enemies). But 
Jiyasattü seems to have been a common designation of 
kings’ like the epithet Devünampiya of a later age.” The 
name is given also to the rulers of Savatthi, kampilla, 
Mithila, Champa, Vaniyagima, Baranasi and Polasapura, 


I Watters, Yuan Chwang, II, pp. 61, 310. 

2 Sutta Nipáta : The Book of the Kindred Sayings, Vol. I, p. 275. 

1 Ucàsaga-dasáào II, p. 103; Appendix, pp. 51-53, 

4 Cj. The Book of the Kindred Sayings, Vol. I, p. 160, The derivation of 
the name of the country from ataci was suggested by Hoernle who also pointed 
out the reference in the Ablhidhüánappadipikà, Cf, also the references to fores! 
peoples and kingdome in the inscriptions of Ašoka and Somudra Gupta. 

* A town in the Kingdom of Kosala (Dialogues of the Buddha, I, 108), 

6 Near Chitor (N. L. Dey). 

7 Sanskrit Sáüküdya or Kopitthika which is identified by Cunniogbam with 
Sankisa on the Iksbumati river, in the Farukhabad District, U. P. (Cunn, AGI, 
new ed. pp. 422f, 706), 

ë WI. 17; cf. also Gradual Sayings. IV. 147; DPPN, I. 295. 

* Cf. Amitrüánüm hantd of the Ait. Br. The Essay on Gupüdbya (189) 
mentions Hatthailavaka as the king of Alavi. 

10 In Babylon, however, the style “favourite of tbe gods'' is found as early as the 
age of Hammwurali (Camb. And, Hist, 1. p. 511: 1, C., April-June, 1946, p. 941). 
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who were all contemporaries of Mahavira.' Buddhist 
writers refer to other ''Yakkha'' principalities besides 
Alavaka.’ 

The most important factors in the political history of 
the period were, however, neither the republics nor the 


forest principalities but the four Great Kingdoms of 


Kosala, Vatsa, Avanti and Magadha. 


In Kosala king Mahükosala had been succeeded by bis 
son Pasenadi or Prasenajit. As already stated, the Kosalan 
monarchy had spread its tentacles over a vast area extend- 
ing perhaps from the Gumti to the Little Gandak and from 
the Nepalese Tarai to the Ganges, possibly even to the 
eastern part of the Kaimur range. It counted amongst 
its vassals several rájás," including, doubtless, the rulers of 
the Kasis, the Sàákyas and the Kalimas. Among its 
officials were two Mallas, Bandhula and his nephew Dirgha 
Chàráyana,* who must have helped their sovereign to 
secure influence in the tiny state beyond the Little 
Gandak from which they came. ‘‘Nine Mallakis’’ appear 
as allies of the rulers of Kasi-Kosala in Jaina texts. 
Friendship with tbe ''Visaálika Lichehhbavi'" and with 
Seniya Bimbisšára,° the master of Mgadha, must have 
favoured peaceful penetration in the east and left the 
king free to organise bis kingdom and dealing drastically 
with robbers and savages who menaced the road from 


! Cj. Heernle, | Uvcdsaga-dasádo, IT, pp. 6, 64, 100, 103, 106, 113, 166, In the 
Arya Manjuíri Mala Kalpa (ed- G. Sdstri, p. 645), a king of Gauda ia styled 
“Jitafatru™’. It is absu.d to suggest, as does Hoernle (p. 103 n), that Jiyasatta, 
Prasenajit and Chedaga were identical. Cf. Indian Culture, II. 806. 

* Cf. Sutta Nípáta, S.B.E , Vol. X. ii, p. 45. 

! For the identification of the Rájàs, see Part I ante, 155f, 

t Majjhima N. lI, p.118. He is probably identical with the person of 
that name mentioned in the Aautiliya Arthaddstra and inscriptions (niliciyita 
Chardyanah, Ep, Ind. ITI. 210) as a writer on polity. and by Vá'syáyana as an 
authority on Erotics. 

š Majjhima N. II, p. 101, 
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Süketa to Savatthi, and interfered with the peaceful life 
of the monks. 

The character of such a man, one of the leading 
figures of the age, who had received Bis educatien at 
Taxila, and became a friend of the Buddha, deserves study 
and we have an admirable exposition by Mrs. Rhys Davids. 
“He is shown combining like so many of his class all the 
world over, a proneness to affairs of sex with the virtues 
and affection of good ‘family man’, indulgence at the 
table with an equally natural wish to keep in good 
physical form, a sense of honour and honesty, shown in 
his disgust at legal cheating, with a greed for acquiring 
wealth and war indemnities, and a fussiness over lost 
property, a magnanimity towards a conquered foe with 
a callousness over sacrificial slaughter and the punishment 
of criminals. Characteristic also are both his superstitious 
nervousness over the sinister significance of dreams due, 
in reality, to disordered appetites, and also his shrewd 
politic cure to be on good terms with all religious orders, 
whether he had testimonials to their genuineness or not.`”2 


The family life of the king had its bearing on affairs 
of the state. He married a Magadhan princess which fact 
must have cemented his friendship with Bimbisira, who 
gota Kosalan wife in return. Another queen of Pasenadi 
(Prasenajit) was the famous Vasabbakkhattiya, daughter 
of Mahanaman, the Sakyan, by a slave girl. The issues 
of this marriage were a son, Vididabha (Viduratha), 
who rose to be his father's sendpati (general)! and 


i Mahdcagga, SBE, XIII, pp. 220, 261. Among the marauders was the 
notorious Adgulimaéla. 

1 Sage and king in Kosala-Samyutta, Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, 
p. 134. n | 

1 DPPN,II. 171; 857, 

! For the employment of princes as Sendpati, ace Kautilya (Mysore edition), 
1919, p. 94; cf. 346, 
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afterwards his successor, and a daughter Vajirā or Vajiri 
Kumari? who became the queen of Ajatasatru, the 
successor of Bimbisüra on the throne of Magadha. ‘he 
careers of the prince and the princess are bound up with 
memorable events, viz., the war of the Kosalan king with 
Ajatasatru, the loss of his throne as a result of his son's 
revolt, and the terrible vengeance that the latter wreaked 
on the Sakyas for sending the offspring of a slave woman 
to the Kosalan harem to become the mother of the prince. 

When the Magadhan war brought disaster to the 
king's arms he married Mallika, daughter of the chief of 
garland-makers, who sweetened his days till her death, 
and made herself famous by her benefactions. Among 
these was a garden, the Mallikarama, which was set apart 
for religious discussions.” She leaned towards the 
Buddha and his order, though her husband, with great 
insight, extended his patronage to Brübmanas as well.* 
Mallika and Sumana, the king's sister,* remind one of 
Karuvaki and Rājyaśri, famous for their charity and 
interest in Buddhist teaching in the days of Asoka and 
Harsha respectively. 

The internal organisation of the kingdom of Kosala 
presents some interesting features. There was a body of 
ministers at the centre, but they badlittle control over the 


* Vidüdabba's name is generally omitted in Purápie manuscripts. The Purágpas, 
however, mention a king named Suratba. Pargiter points out CD: MN. 12, 
n 63) that one meouscript of the Vishhu Puráha gives the name Viduratha 
instead of Suratha. But that prince is represented as the great-grandson of 
Prasenajit. Similarly, the Pordges represent Udáyin as the grandson of Ajütadatru. 
These instances empbasize the need for a critical handling of the Puránic lists. 

2 Majjhima. 11, p. 110. 

3 DPPN. TI. 455-7. A more famous place, Jetavana, is said to derive 
name from a son of Prasenatit. 

* Dialogues of the Buddha, I. pp. 108, 988. For Pasenadi's benefactions 
to the Buddha and his followers see Gagga  Jütaka, no. 155. 
u great sacrifice, see Kindred saying. 1. 102. 

5 DPPN. II, 168 ff, 172, 1245. 
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king's whims. Those specifically mentioned by tradition 
were Mrigadhara,! Ugga, Siri-Vaddba, Kala and Junha. 
The generals included the Crown Prince and some Malla 
chiefs. Police duties on roads were performed by soldiers. 
Portions of the royal domain were granted to Brabmanas 
like Pokkharasáàdi, with power over them as it they were 
kings. The weakness of the system soon became apparent, 
and led to the downfallof the king. Ministers, who 
were lavish in their charity, were preferred to those who 
approved of a more economical policy, and one ofthe 
favourites is said to bave actually been allowed to rule 
over the kingdom for seven days. The large powers 
granted to Brahmana donees must have promoted centri- 
fugal tendencies, while the infidelity of some of the 
generals including the Crown Prince, and the cruel treat- 
ment by the latter, when he became king, of vassal 
clansmen contributed to the eventual downfall of the 
monarchy. 

In the Vatsa kingdom which, probably at this time, 
extended along the southern frontier of Kosala, 
king Satanika Parantapa was succeeded by bis son 
Udayana who rivals Sri Ramachandra, Nala and the 
Pandavas in being the hero of many romantic 
legends. The commentary on the Dhammapada gives 
the story of the way in which Vàsuladattà or Vüsava- 
dattà, the daughter of Pradyota, king of Avanti, became 
bis queen. It also mentions two other consorts of the 


* Hoerole, Utásaga-dasáo, IJ. Appendix. p. 56. DPPN. I, 889. 672, 960; 
II. 1146, 

2 Fora detailed account of the legends, see "Essay on Gunddhya and the 
Bpihatkathá,'* by Prof. Félix Lacote., translated by Rev. A. M. Tabard. See 
also Annals of the Bhandarkar — Institute., 1920-21; Gune,  ''Pradyota 
Udayana, and Srenika—A Jaina Legend" ; J. Sen, The Riddle of the Pradyota, 
Dynasty" (I. H. Q , 1880, pp. 678-700) ; Nariman, Jackson and Ogden, Priya. 
dardikd, lxii ff, ; Aiyangar Com. Vol., 352 f; Malalasekera, DPPN., I. 379-80; 
T. 816, 859. f 
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Vatsa king, viz., Magandiya,' daughter of a Kuru 
Brabmana, and Sāmāvatī, the adopted child of the 
treasurer Ghosaka. The Milindapaünho refers to a peasant 
woman named Gopāla-mātā who also became his wife.’ 
The Svtpna-Vasavadatta attributed to Bbhasa, and some 
other works, mention another queen named Padmavati 
who is represented as sister to king Dar$aka of Magadha. 
The Priyadarsika speaks of Udayana’s marriage with 
Aranyaka, the daughter of Dridhavarman, king of Anga. 
The Ratndvali tells the story of the love of the king of 
Vasta and of Sàgarika, an attendant of his chief queen 
Vàsavadattà. Stories about Udayana were widely 
current in Avanti in the time of Kalidasa as we learn 
from the Meghadüta: ‘‘prapy-Avantim Udayana-kathd- 
kovida grümavriddhün.'-. The Jétakas throw some side- 
light on the cbaracter of this king. In the preface to the 
Matanga Jataka it is related that in a fit of drunken rage 
he had Pindola Bhàradvàja tortured by having a nest of 
ants tied to him. The Kathd-sarit-sdgara of Somadeva, 
a writer of the eleventh century A.D., contains a long 
account of Udayana's Digvijaya.*”. The Priyadarsikà of 
Sri Harsha‘ speaks of the king’s victory over the lord of 
Kalinga, and the restoration of his father-in-law Dridha- 
varman to the throne of Anga. It is difficult to dis- 
entangle the kernal of historical truth from the husk of 
popular fables. It seems that Udayana was a great king 
who really made some conquests, and contracted matri- 
monial alliances with the royal houses of Avanti, Anga 
and Magadha. But his career was meteoric. He left no 
worthy successor. Bodhi, his son by the chief queen, 
preferred a quiet life amidst the sylvan surroundings of 


1 Qf, Anupama, Dirydvadina, 36, 

3 TV. & 95; DPPN, I. 379-50, 

3 Tawney'a Translation, Vol. I, pp. 148 f. 
4 Act IV, 
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Surmisumaragiri to the troubles of imperial adventure. 
The kingdom, harassed by various wars, was at last over- 
come by its ambitious neighbour on the south-west, viz., 
Avanti, and was governed by a prince of the royal line 
of Ujjain.’ š ; > 

The throne of Avanti was, in the days of Udayana, 
occupied by Chanda Pradyota Mahāsena whose daughter, 
Vasavadattà, became the chief queen of the lord of the 
Vatsas. Regarding the  cbaracter of  Pradyota the 
Muahdavagga says that he was cruel. The Puranas observe 
that he was ‘‘nayavarjita’’, i.e., destitute of good policy 
and add that ‘‘he will indeed have the neighbouring 
kings subject to him—sa vai  pranata-samantah"'. 
He had at one time made tbe Vatsa king a captive 
and had a close relation on the throne of Mathura. 
The terror that he struck among his neighbours 
is apparent from a statement of the Majjhima Nikāya’ 
that Ajatasatru, son of Bimbisara, fortified  Rájagriha 
because he was afraid of an invasion of his territories 


by Pradyota. He also waged war on Pushkarasàrin, the 
king of Taxila.* 


| (Cf. story of Maniprabhs from Arafyaka-Kathanakas, Jacobi parisishta- 
parean, Žad ed. xu, Tawney, Kathàá-sarit-sügara, II. p. 481. According to the 
Araéyaka-Kathánaka IV, reproduced by — Dhadreávara in bis Kahüvali, 
Magiprabba, great-grandson of Pradyota, ruled at Keaudaumbi, while his brother 
Avantisena exercised sway at Ujjain (Avanti). 

2 B.B.E., XVII, p. 187. 

3 TII. 7. š 

t Pradyota was unsuccessfui in this war and was only saved from disaster 


by the outbreak of hostilities between Pushkarasárin and the Pandavas (Essay 
on Gunàádhyga, 176). | 





SECTION IV. MAGADBA CRESCENT— BIMBISARA 


.Aecordinge to Jaina legend Pradyota went forth to 
attack Rajagriha even during the lifetime of Bimbisara.' 
The last-mentioned prince, the real founder of Magadhan 
imperial power in the bistoric period, was the son of a petty 
chief of South Bibar, whose very name seems to have been 
forgotten. Tradition tried to fill the lacuna possibly by 
an imaginary nomenclature. An early autkority des- 
cribes the family to which the prince belonged as the 
Haryanka-kula. As we have already seen," there is no 
reason to discard this evidence in favour of the later 
tradition of the Puranas. Young Bimbisára, who also 
bore the name or epithet of Seniya (Srenika), is said to 
have been anointed king by his own father when he was 
only fifteen years old.' The momentous event cannot 
fail to recall a solemn ceremony that took place some 
nine hundred years later when another king of Magadha 
clasped his favourite son in arms in the presence of the 
princes royal and ministers, in council assembled, and 
exclaimed, ''Protect the entire land’’. 


The new ruler had a clear perception of the political 
situation of his time. The military power of the Vriji 
Confederation was growing in the North. Aggressive 
monarchies under ambitious rulers were following a 
policy of expansion from their bases in Sravasti, 
and Ujjain. The cruel and unscrupulous ruler of the 


l He was foiled by the cunnipg of Prince Abbaya (Annals of the Bh 
kar Institute, 1920-21, 3; cf. DPPN, I. 128). 

3 Among the names given by various Inte writers we find the fo 
Bbátiyo (Bha(tiya, Bodhisa), Mabapadma,  Hemajit, Kshemajit, 
Kehetrauja, 

3 Supra, p. 115M. 

+A Mahdworidta (Geiger’s trans ), p, 12. 
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last-mentioned city engaged in hostilities with Pushkara- 
sirin of Taxila. The king of 'laxila harassed by nume- 
rous enemies including the mysterious Pandavas who are 
known to have been in possession of Sakala (in the 
Punjab) in the days of Ptolemy, turned to' the king *of 
Magadha for belp. Though ready to oblige his Gandharian 
friend by receiving an embassy, Bimbisaára, who had to 
liquidate the long-standing feud with his eastern neigh- 
bour across the Champa, was in no mood to alienate 
Pradyota or any of the other military chiefs of the age. 
When the king of Avanti was suffering from jauudice 
he sent the physician Jivaka. He also pursued a policy of 
dynastic marriages like the Hapsburgs and Bourbons of 
Europe and contracted alliances with the ruling families of 
Madra,' Kosala and Vaisali. These measures were of great 
importance. They not only appeased the most formidable 
militarists of the age, but eventually paved the way for 
the expansion of the kingdom both  westward and 
northward.  Bimbisaára's Kosalan wife brought a Kaši 
village producing a revenue of a hundred thousand for 
bath and perfume money. The Vaisalian connection 
produced momentous consequences in the next reign. 


! Khema, the princess of Sakala (Madra) is said to have been the chief 
ccnsort of Bimbishira. Was she connected with the Pandavas who are found in 
Sakela as late as the age of Ptolemy? 

* According to the Dhammapada Commentary (Harvard, 29, 60; 30, 225) 
Bimbisita and Pasenadi were conuected by marriage, each having married a 
sister of the other, 

3 Jdteka, Nos. 239,283, 492. According to the Thusa Jdtaka (333) and the 
Müshika Jàtaka (378) the Kosalan princess was the wother of Ajátaéatru. "The 
preface to the Jütakas says, "At the time of his (A:áta£atru's) conception there 
arose in bis motber, the daughter of the king of Kosala, a chronic longing to 
drink blood from the right knee of king Bimbisára'". In the Samyukta Nikdya 
(Book of Kindred Sayings, 110) Pasenadi of Kosala calls Ajátaéatru his nephew. 
In Vol. I, page 38n of the Book of the Kindred Sayings, bowever, Madda (Madràá) 
appears as the name of Aj8taéatru's mother. A Tibetan writer, calls her Vasayi 
(DPPN, I. 31.). The Jaina writera represent Chellapá, daughter of Chetaka of Vaidalj 
as the mother of Küpgika-Ajátaéatru. The Nikáyas call Ajštaéntru Vedehiputta 
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The shrewd policy of Bimbisára enabled him to devote 
his undivided attention to tbe struggle with Anga which 
he annexed after defeating Brabmadatta. The annexa- 
tion of Anga by Bimbisára is proved by the evidence of 
thes-Mahavaggi and that of the Sonadanda Sulta of the 
Digha Nikdya in which it is stated that the revenues of the 
town of Champa have been bestowed by King Bimbisara 
on the Brahmana Sonadanda. We learn from Jaina 
sources that Anga was governed as a separate province 
under the Magadhan Crown Prince with Champa as its 
capital.” The king himself resided in Rajagriha-Girivraja.* 
Thus by war and policy Bimbisara added Anga and 
a part of Kāśi to the Magadhan dominions, and launched 
Magadha to that career of conquest and aggrandisement 
which only ended when Asoka sheathed his sword after 
the conquest of Kalinga. We learn from the Maha- 
vagga that  Bimbisüra's dominions embraced 80,000° 
townships. 

The victories of Bimbisüra's reign were probably 
due in large measure to the vigour and efficiency of his 
administration. He exercised a rigid control over his 


(Vaidehipntra), f.e., son of the Videhan princess. This is taken to confirm the Jaina 
tradition because  Vaifáli was in Videha Buddhaghosba, however, resolves 
"Vedehi'' into Veda-iha, Vedena  :ihati or intellectus] effort (BKS, Vol. I, 109n) 
and seems to suggest that — ''Vedehiputta"" simply means ‘“‘Son of the 
accomplished princess"’. We should moreover remember that the Kosalan 
monarch Para Atnüra, bad the epithet Vaideha anid the name Kaugslyi was 
applied to several Kadi princesses in the epic, The appellation Vaidehiputra, 
therefore, does not necessarily disprove the Kosalan parentage of the mother of 
A-@tesatru. According to one anthority ““Chela** (Chellan&) was styled "'Vaidehi'* 
“as she was brought from Videba"’ 1:AIU, II. 20). 

1 JASB, 1914, p. 321. 

2? SBE, XVII, p. 1. 

! Heimcbandra, the author of the Puridigtaparvcan VII. 22; cf. also the 
Bhagavati Sütra aud the Nirayáecali Sütra ted. Warren, p. 3). King (rdyà) 
Kupiya, son of King Seniya by Chellanádevi, ruled in Champa-negari in 
Bháüratavarsha, which is in Jambudvipa. 

4 Sutta Nipáta, SBE, X, ii 67. 

5 Apparently a stock number. 
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High Officers, dismissing those who advised him badly 
and rewarding those whose advice he approved of. 
The result of the *purge' was the emergence of the type 
of official represented by Vassakira and Sunitha. The 
High Officers (Rajabhata) were divided into several classes, 
viz., (1) Sabbatthaka (the officer in charge of general 
affairs), (2) Send-ndyaka Mahamattas (generals), and 
(3) Vohürika Mahamattas (judges).2 The Vinaya texts 
afford us a glimpse of the activities of these Mahümatras, and 
the rough and ready justice meted out to criminals. Thus 
we have reference not only to imprisonment in jails 
(kdrd), but also to punishment by scourging (kasd), 
branding, beheading, tearing out the tongue, breaking 
ribs, etc. There seems to have been a fourth class of 
mahdmdatras who were responsible like the village syndic 
and headmen (gramabhojaka or grümakuta) for the levy 
of the tithe on produce.” 


In provincial administration a considerable degree of 
autonomy was allowed. We hear not only of a sub-king 
at Champa, but of mandalika rájás* corresponding perhaps 
to the earls and counts of mediaeval European polity. But 
Bimbisara, like William the Conqueror, sought to check 
the centrifugal tendencies of the system by a great gemote 
of village headmen  (grümikas) who are said to have 
assembled from the 80,000 townsbips of the realm. 


Measures were taken for the improvement of com- 
munications and the foundation of a new royal residence. 
Yuan Chwang (Hiuen Tsang) refers to Bimbisara’s 
road and causeway, and says that when Kuśāgrapura 


t (Chullacagga of the Vinayapitaka, VII. 3. 5. See also Vinaya, 1. 73; 9741. 
207, 240, 

2 Another judicial officer mentioned in Pali texts (Kindred Sayings, 
11. 172) is the Vinichehay-ámachcha, 

3 Camb. Hist., T. 199. 

$ DPPN, TI. 595, 
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(old Rajagriba) was afflicted by fires, the king went to the 
cemetery and built a new city. Fa Hien, however, gives 
the credit for the foundation of New Rajagriha to Ajata- 
$atru. The patronage of Jivaka shows that medical 
arrangements were not neglected. 


In one respect Bimbisüra was unfortunate. Like 
Prasenajit he was possibly the victim of the malevolence 
ofthe Crown Prince whom he had appointed to the 
vice-royalty of Champà,' and bad perhaps even admitted 
to royalty, following the precedent of his own father.” 
The ungrateful son, who is variously called Ajatasatru, 
Künika and Aśokachandař is said to have put bis father 
to death. The crime seriously affected the relations of 
Magadha with Kosala. Dr. Smith regards the story of 
the murder as ‘the product of odium theologicum,” and 
shows excessive scepticism in regard to the evidence of 
the Pali canon and chronicles. But the general credibility 
of these works has been maintained by scholars lke 
Rhys Davids and Geiger whose conclusions seem to be 
confirmed directly or indirectly by the testimony of 
independent classical and Jaina writers.’ 


t RBhagavati Sitra, Niraydoals Sütra, Paritishtaparean IV. 1-9; VI. 22. 
and the Kathákoésa, p. 173. 

2 Chullavagga, VII. 3.5. Bimbisira seems to have sought the assistance 
of other sons, too, in the work of government. One of these, Abhaya (son of 
Padmávati of Ujjain or of Nand& helped bis father to foil the machinations of 
Pradyota. Otber children, recorded by tradition were Vimala Kondifia by 
Ambapá!i. Halla and Vehalla oy Chelland, Kale, Silavat, Jayasena aad a girl 
Chundi by other wives. 

3 Kathdkofa, The Awpapdtia sūtra styles him Devdnumptya (JA, 1881 108) 
a title possibly identical with Devdnamprya of inscriptions of the third 
eentury B. C. 

4 Cf. the Jaina attempt to whitewash Kūņika from the stain of intentional 
parricide (Jacobi referring to the Niraydvah Sätra in bis Kalpa Sütra of Bhadra- 
^ vüáhu, 1879. p. 5). 
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SgoTION V. MaAGADHA MILITANT— 
KONIKA-AJATASATRU. œ 


Whatever may have been the mode by which he 
acquired the throne, Künika-Ajastéáatru proved to be an 
energetic ruler. The defences of the realm were 
strengthened by fortifications at Rájagriba and the foun- 
dation of a new stronghold at Pataligrama near the 
junction of the Son andthe Ganges. Like Frederick I 
of Prussia he carried out the policy of a father with whom 
bis relations were by no means cordial. His reign was the 
bighwater mark of the power cf the Haryanka dynasty. 
He not only humbled Kosala and permanently annexed 
Kasi, or a part of it, but also absorbed the state of Vaiéñli. 
The traditional account of his duel with Kosala is given in 
Buddhist texts." It is said that when  Ajitagatru 
murdered Bimbisara, his father, the queen Kosala Devi 
died of love for him. Even after her death the Magadhan 
King continued to enjoy the revenues of the Kasi village 
which had been given to the lady for bath money. 
But Prasenajit, the sovereign of Kosala, determined that 
no parricide should have a village which was his by right 
of inheritance. War followed, sometimes the Kosalan 
monarch got the best of it, and sometimes the rival king. 
On one occasion Prasenajit fled away in defeat to his 
capital Sravasti; on another occasion he took Ajātaśatru 
prisoner but spared his life as he. was bis nepbew. He 
confiscated the army of the captive prince but sought 
to appease him by the offer of the hands of his 
daughter Vajiri. The princess was dismissed with the 


= * The Book of the Kindred Sayings, I. pp. 100.110, The Sa Mputa 
Nikāya and tho Haritamāta, | Vaddhaki-Sükara, Kumma Sapihda Tachchha 
Sükara and tbe Bhaddasála Játakas, 
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Kàéi village in question, for her bath money. Her father 
could not enjoy the fruits of peace for more than three 
years. During his absence in a country town, Digha 
Chàrüàyana, the Commander-in-Chief, raised prince 
Vididabba to "the throne. The ex-king set out for 
Rajagriba, resolved to take Ajatagatru with him and 
capture Vidüdabha. But he died from exposure outside 
the gates of the Magadhan metropolis. 

The traditional account of the war with WVai$ali is 
preserved in part by Jaina writers. King Seniya 
Bimbisara is said to have given his famous elephant 
Seyanaga (Sechanaka, the sprinkler), together with a 
large necklace of eighteen strings of jewels, to his 
younger sons Haila and Veballa born from bis wife 
Chellana, the daughter of Raja Chetaka of Vaisali. His 
eldest son Kuniya (Ajatagatru), after usurping his father's 
throne, on the instigation of his wife  Paümivai 
(Padmiavati),* demanded from his younger brothers the 
return of both gifts. On the latter refusing to give 
them up and flying with them to their grandfather 
Chetaka in Vaisali, Küniya, having failed peacefully to 
obtain the extradition of the fugitives, commenced war 
with  Chetaka.' According to Buddbagbosha’s commen- 
tary the Sumangala-vilásinz,^ the cause of the war was a 
breach of trust on the part of the Lichchhavis in connec- 
tion with a mine of precious gems or some fragrant 


1 DPPN,II, 172. 
3 JHhaddasüla Játaka., 


3 Theappellation Padmávati is of «o frequent occurrence in connecticn with 
Magadban royalty that it seems to be an epithet rather than a personal name. 
The mother of prince Abhaya, a queen of Ajitadatru, and a sister of Dardaka, al! 
have this came according to tradition, Cf. the name Padmfot applied to the 
most commendable type of women in treatises on Eroties. It is also not improbable that 
the name belongs to tbe domain of mythology, 

4 Uvásaga-dasdáo, II. Appendix, p. 7; ef. Tawney, Kathakoén, pp. 176 ff. 

* Burmesc-Edition, Part II, p. 99, See now B. C. Law, 


p.199; DPPN, 11. 781 Buddhistic Studies, 
" , " * . 
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material near à port on the Ganges over which a 








condominium was exercised by duisi and his northern 
neighbours. 


The preliminaries to the struggle between Magadha 
and Vaisali are described in.several Pali texts.! In the 
Mahdvagge it is related that Sunid(t)ha and Vassakara, two 
ministers of Magadha, were building a fort at Pataligrama 
in order to repel the Vajjis (Vrijis). The Mahdparinibbana 
Sultanta says: “The Blessed One was once dwelling in 
Rajagaha on the hill called the Vulture’s Peak. Now at 
that time Ajatasattu Vedehiputta, the king of Magadha, 
was desirous of attacking the Vajjians; and he said to 
himself, ‘I will root out these  Vajjians, mighty and 


_. powerful though they be, I will destroy these Vajjians, I 


>? 


will bring these Vajjians to utter ruin 

“So he spake to the Brahmana Vassakara, tbe prime 
minister of Magadha, and said, ‘Come now, Braihmana, do 
you go to the Blessed One, and...tell him that Ajatasattu... 
has resolved, ‘ʻI will root out these Vajjians’. Vassakara 
hearkened to the words of the king... (and delivered to 
the Buddha the message even as the king had commanded). 

In the  Nirayavali Sūtra (Niraydvaliya-Sutta) it is 
related that when Künika (Ajatasatru) prepared to attack 
Chetaka of Vaisali the latter called together the eighteen 
Gamarájas? of Kasi and Kosala, together with the Lich- 
chhavis and Mallakis, and asked them whether they 
would satisfy Künika's demands, or go to war with him. 
The good relations subsisting between Kosala and Vaigali 
are referred to in the Majjhima Nikaya.2. There is thus 
no reason to doubt the authenticity of the Jaina statement 


“a regarding the alliance between Kasi-Kosala on the one 


— 1! SBE, XI, p». 1-5; XVII. 101, Gradual Sayings IV. 14. etc. 


3 


? Chiefs of republican clans. Cf. 125 ante. 
! Vol. II, p. 101, 
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hand and Vaiśālī on the other. It seems that all the 
enemies of Ajatagatru including the rulers of Kasi-Kosala 
and Vaisali offered a combined resistance. The Kosalan 
war and the Vajjian war were probably not isolated 
events but parts of a common movement directed against 
the establishment of the “hegemony of Magadba. ‘The 
flames fused together into one big conflagration." We 
are reminded of the tussle of the Samnites, Etruseans and 
Gauls with the rising power of Rome. 

In the war with Vaisili Kiniya-Ajatasatru is said to 
have made use of the Mahdsilakantaga and ra(t)hamusala. 
The first seems to have been some engine of war of the 
nature of catapult which threw big stones. The second 
was a chariot to which a mace was attached and whith, 
running about, effected a great execution of men.’ Th 
ra(t)hamusala may be compared to the tanks used in the 
great world wars. 


The war is said to have synchronised with the death of 
Gosila Mankhaliputta, the great teacher of the Ajivika 
sect. Sixteen years later at the time of Mahfavira’s 
death the anti-Magadhan confederacy is said to have been 
still in existence. We learn from the Kalpa Sūtra that on 
the death of Mahavira the confederate kings mentioned in 
the Niraydvali Sütra instituted a festival to be held in 
memory of that event." The struggle between the Magadhan 
king and the powers arrayed against him thus seems to have 
been  protracted for more t uhan sixteen years. The 


l We are told that even Pradyota of Avanti made preparations to avenge 
the death of his friend Bimbisira (DPPN, T. 34). 

* Uvdsege-dasdo, Vol. Il, Appendix, p. 60 : Kathakoša, p. 179. 

3 S.B.E., xxii, 266 (para. 128). As pointed ont by Jacobi (The Kalpasdtra 
of Bhadravühu,. 6 ff.) the traditional date of Mabhüvira's Niredna is 470 years 
before Vikrama (58 B. C.) according to tbe Sretambaras, and 605 according to~ 
the Dígambaras. It is sugested that Vibrama of the Digambaras is intended for 
Salivabana (78 A. D. ) A different tradition is, however, recorded by Hemachandrae 
who says that 155 years after the liberation of Mabávira Chandragupta became 
king :— 
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Afthakatha gives an account of the Machiavellian tractics' 
adopted by Magadhan statesmen headed by Vassakara 
to sow the seeds of dissension among the Vaisalians and 


thus bring about their downfall.’ 


The absorption of Vaisali and a part at least of Kifsi as 
a result of the Kosalan and Vajjian wars probably brought 
the aspiring ruler of Magadha face to face with the equally 
ambitious sovereign of Avanti. We have already referred 
to a statement of the Majjhima Nikawa that on one occasion 


evam cha éri Mahavira mukter carshagate gate 
pafichapafichá£adadhike Chandragupto'bhacan nripah 
Sthavirdvalicharita, Parisishtaparca, VIII. 839, 
As Chandragupia's accession apparently tock place between 326 and 312 B. C., 
the tradition recorded in Hemchandra's Paridishtaparcan would place the date of 
Mabáüvira's death between 481 and 467 B.C. But early Buddhist texts (Dialogues, 
IH, pp. 111. 203  Majjhima, IT, 243) make the famons Jaina teacher predecease 


the Buddbs, and the latest date assigned by reliable tradition to the Parinirvcána 


of the Sákya sage is 456 B.C. (Cantooes» tradition, Smith, EHI. 4th ed., 49). 
Aceording to Ceylonese writers, Sákyamuni entered into nirrüána in the eighth 
year of Ajüta$atru (Ajálosaftuno vasse atthame muni nibbute, Mahdramda, 
Ch. Il). This would place tbe accession of the son of Bimbisira in493 B.C, 
if the Cantonese date forthe niracdna of the Buddha is accepted. Jaina writers 
put the interval between Küpika's accession and tbe death of their master at 16 
and “x* years. According to Buddhist chroniclers the interval would be less than 
B years as Mahavira predeceased the Buddha. The divergent data of the Jaina 
and Buddhist texts can only be reconciled if we assume that the former take as 
their starting point the date of the accession of Küpika as the raja of Champa, 
while the Buddhists begin their calculation from a later date when Ajitadatru 
mounted the throne of Rijagriha. According to Buddhist tradition Vassaküra's 
visit to the Buddba in connection with the Vrijian incident tock place a year 
before the parinircdna. The destruction of the Vriji power took place some 


three years later on (DPPN, I. 83-34) i.e. c. 484 B.C. Too much reliance can- ~ 


not, however, be placed on the traditional chronology. 

! Diplomacy (upaldpana) and disunion (mithubheda), DPPN, II. 846; 
JRAS, 1931. Cf. Gradual Sayings, IV. 12. “Tbe Vajjians cannot be overcome 
in battle, but only by conning, by breaking up their alliance," 

3 Cf. Modern Review, July, 1919, pp. 55-56. According to the Arya 


= Mehjuiri-Müla-Kalpa (Vol. I. ed. Ganapati Sástri pp. 693 f, the dominions of 


Aij&taáatru embraced, besides Magadba,  Afga,  Várápnsi (Benares), and 
Vaisali in the north. In the opinion of Dr. Jayaswal the Parkham atatue is a 
contemporary portrait of king Ajá'aéatru But Küpike of Parkham (Lüders List 
No. 150) is obviously not a king. 
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Ajatagatru was fortifying his capital because he was afraid 
of an invasion of his dominions by Pradyota. We do not 
know whether the attack was ever made. Ajatasatru 
does not appeas to have succeeded in humbling Avanti. 
The conquest of that kimgdom was reserved for his 
successors. 


It was during the reign of Ajatasatru that both Maha- 
vira and Gautama, the great teachers of Jainism and 
Buddbism respectively, are said to have entered mirvüma, 
Shortly after the death of Gautama a Council is said to 
have been held by the monks of his Order for the recita- 
tion and collection of the Doctrine. 


P 
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SECTION VI. AJaATAŠATRU'S SUCCESSORS— THE TRANSFER 
OF CAPITAL AND THE FALL OF AVANTI 


Ajatagatru was succeeded ‘according to the Purdnas by 
Dargaka. Geiger considers the insertion of Darsaka 
after Ajatasatru to be an error, because the Pali Canon 
indubitably asserts that Udayi-bhadda was the son of 
Ajatagatru and probably also his successor. Jaina tradition 
recorded in the  Kathükosa! and the Parisishfaparvan? 
alsorepresents Udaya or Udayin as the son of Künika 
by his wife Padmavati,® and his immediate successor. 

. "Though the existence of Darsaka, as a ruler of Magadha 
and a contemporary of Udayana, is rendered probable 
by references in the Svapna-Vdsavadatta attributed to 
Bhüsa, yet in the face of Buddhist and Jaina evidence it 
cannot be confidently asserted that he was the immediate 
successor of Ajatasatru on the imperial throne of Magadha. 
He may have been one of the mandalika rājās like 
the father of Visakha Pàanchaliputra. His inclusion among 
Magadhan suzerains is possibly paralleled by that of 
Suddhodana in the main list of the Ikshvakuids. 
Certain writers identify him with Nàga-Dàsaka who 
is represented by the Ceylonese Chornicles as the last 
king of Bimbisfira’s line. The Divyàüvadàna,* however, 


1 P.177. 

! P. 43. 

3 Boddhist wiiters represent Vajirá, daughter of Prasenajit, as the mother of 
Udáyi. 

t E.g , Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. In this connection mention was made, in earlier 
exlitions, of a passage in the Si-yu-ki, (Beal's Trans, II.p.102) : ‘'To the south-west of 
the old Saftghárdüma about 100 li is the Sañgháráma of Ti-lo-abi-kin...It was built 
by the last descendant of Bimbisára rája." The name of the second Sañgháráma 
was sought to be connected with that of Daréaka who was here represented 
asthe last descendant of Bimbisára. But I now think that the connection of the 
monastery with the name of Daréaka is extremely doubtful, See Watters II.p.106f, 


s P. 369. 
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omits this name altogether from the list of the 
Bimbisürids. There was thus no unanimity even among 
Buddhists about the lineage and position of the king. 
Udyàin: Before his accession to the throne Udayin 
or Udiayi-bhadda, the son *of Ajatagatru, seems to have 
acted as his father’s Viceroy at Champa.’ The Parisishta- 
parcan informs us that he founded a new capital on the 
banks of the Ganges which came to be known as Pátali- 
putra.* This part of the Jaina tradition is confirmed 
by the testimony of the Gdrgi Samhitá? and the Vayu 


Purüna according to which Udayin built the city. of. 


Kusumapura (Pataliputra) in the fourth year of his reign. 


The choice of the place was probably due to its position... 


in the centre of the realm which now included North 
Bihar. Moreover, its situation at the confluence of two 
large rivers, the Ganges and the Son and close to other 
streams, was important from the commercial as well as 
the strategic point of view. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that the Kautiliya Arthaśāstra recom- 
mends a site at the confluence of rivers for the capital of 
a kingdom. | 

The Parisishtaparvan' refers to the king of Avanti as 


the enemy of Udayin. This does not seem to be impro- 


bable in view of the fact that his father had to fortify his 
capital in expectation of an attack about to be made by 
Pradyota, ruler of that country. The fall of Anga and 
Vaisali and the discomfiture of Kosala had left Avanti 
the only important rival of Magadha. This last kingdom 
had absorbed all the monarchies and republics of Eastern 
India. On the other hand, if the Kathàá-sarit-saqgara. and 
the Avasyaka | kathánakas?* are to be believed, the kingdom 


1 Jacobi, Parifishtaparcan, p. 49. 

? VI, 34; 775-180, 

5 Kern, Rrihat Samhita, 36. 

t Pp. 45-46, Text VI, 191. Abhadarahanonityam | Avantifo* py-Udayinah. 
Seo Supra seo, IIT. p. 204. | 
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of Kauéñmbi was at this time annexed to the realm of 
Palaka of Avanti, the son of Pradyota and was governed 
by a prince belonging to his family. The two kingdoms, 
Magadha and Avanti, were brought fage to face with 
each other. The war of nerves between the two for 
ascendancy probably began, as we have seen, in the reign 
of Ajàtasatru. It must have continued during the reign 
of Udayin. Tbe issue was finally decided in the time of 
Sisuniga, or of Nanda as Jaina tradition seems to 
suggest.” 


ae - Udayin's successors in the Purāņas are Nandi- 
=" yardhana and Mahanandin. According to the Jainas 


he left no heir. The Ceylonese chroniclers place after 
Udayi the kings named Anuruddhba, Munda and Naga’ 
Dàsaka. This tradition is partially confirmed by the 


l For a traditional account of the conflict between Udiyin and the king of 
Avanti, se^ THQ, 1929, 399. 

In the opinion of Dr Jayaawal one of the famous)‘ Patna Statues" which at the 
time of the controversy, stood in the Bhirhut Gallery of the Indian Museum 


tInd. Ant., 1919, pp. 298), is a portrait of Udáyin. According to him the statue 
beara the following words : 


` Bhage ACHO chhonidhise,. 


He identifies ACHO with king Aja mentioned in the Bhágavata list of Saiéu- 
niga kings, and with Udáyin of the Matsya, Vāyu and Brahmdnda lists. Dr. 
Javaswal's reading ard interpretation of the inscription have not, however, been 
accepted by several scholars including Dr. Barnett, Mr. Chanda and Dr. 
R. C. Majomdar. Dr. Smith, however, while unwilling to dogmatize, waa of 
opinion that the statue was pre-Masurya. In the thir edition of his Asoka he 
considers Dr. Jayaswal's theory as probable. The characters of the sbort inscrip- 
tion on the statue ato so difficult to read that it is well-nigh mpossible to come to 
a final decision. For the present the problem must be regarded as not yet 
definitely solved. Cunningham described the statue as that of à Yaksha. Accord- 
ing to him the figure bore the words ''Yakhe Achusanigika, Mr. Chanda's 
reading is: Bha(?) ga Achachha nivika (the owner cf inexhaustible capital, 
ie, Vailravaga). See Indian Antiquary, March, 1919. Dr. Majumdar reads: 
Gate (Yakhe?) Lechchhai (ei) 40, 4 (Ind. Ant,, 1919). 

3 Ind. Ant., Il, 362. 

5 Paridishtaparean, VI, 236, 
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Anguttara Nikaya which alludes to Munda,' King of 
Pataliputrá. The JDivyávadána, too, mentions Munda 
but omits the names of Anuruddha and Naga-Dasaka. 
The Anguttara Nikadya by mentioning Pataliputra as the 
capital of Munda indirectly confirms the tradition regard- 
ing the transfer of the Magadhan metropolis from 
Rajagriha to Kusumapura or Pataliputra before his 
reign. 

The great Ceylonese chronicle avers that all the kings 
from Ajātaśatru to Naga-Dasaka were parricides.* m. TA 
citizens drove out the family in anger and raised an omg ^s 
(official) to the throne. i 

Susundga or Siéunüga, the new king? seems — 
been acting as the Magadhan Viceroy at Benares. The 
employment of amütyas as provincial governors or district 
officers need not cause surprise. The custom continued as 
late as the time of Gautamiputra Sátakarni and Hudrada- 
man I. The Purdnas tell us thst “placing his son at Benares 
he will repair to (the stronghold of) Girivraja''. He had a 
second royal residence at Vaisali which ultimately became 
his capital.! '"That monarch (Sisáunága), not unmindful of 
his mother's origin,* re-established the city of Vesali 
(Vaigali) and fixed in it the royal residence. From that 


l Ang. III, 57. "The venerable Nárada dwelt near Pütaliputta in the Cock’s 
Park. Now at that time Bhaddd, the dear and beloved queen of king Munda 
died." The king's grief was intense. The queen's body was placed in an oil 
vessel made of iron. A treasurer, Piyaka, is also mentioned. (Gradual sayings, 
Lit. 48). 

3 The violent death of Küpika (Ajátaéatru) is known to Jain tradition (Jacobi, 
Parifishtaparcan, 2nd ed. p. xiii). 

3 The question of the relative merits of Purápic and Ceylonese accounts of 
this kiog and his place in early Magadban lists of kings bave been discussed 
Part I, pp. supra. 116 ff. 

* SBE, XI, p. xvi. If the Dreáütrohíat puttalika is to be believed  Vesáli 
(Vaiáali) continued to be a secondary capital till the time of the Nandas. 

^ Sidunigea, according to the Mahdvamsatika \Turnour's} Mahdvamsa 
xxxvii). was the son ofa Lichehbavi rájà of Vsidéali. He was conceived Dy a 
nagara-sobhini and brou ;bt up by an officer of State. 
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time Rajagaha (Rajagriba-Girivraja) lost her rank of royal 
city which she never afterwards recovered". 

The most important achievement of Sisunaga seems to 
have been the destruction of the ‘glory’ qf the Pradyota 
dynasty of Avanti. Pradyata the first king of the line, 
had been succeeded, according to tradition, by his sons 
Gopala and Palaka after whom came  Visakba and Aryaka. 
The name of Gopala is omitted in the Puranas with 
the possible exception of the k "Visbnu manuscript, 
where it finds mention instead of Pülaka.' The accession 
of tbe latter synchronised, according to Jaina accounts, 
with the passing away of Mahavira. He is reputed to 
have been a tyrant. Viśākba-bhūpa (i.e., king Visakha- 
called Viśākba-yūpa in most-Puranic texts) may have been 
a son of Palaka.* The absence of any reference to this 
prince in non-Puranic accounts that have hitherto been 
available, may suggest that he ruled insome outlying 
district (Mahishmati), or was set aside in favour of Aryaka 
who occupied the throne, as a result of a popular outbreak, 
almost immediately after the fall of Palaka. The Puranas 
place after Aryaka or Ajaka a king named Nandi- 
vardhana, or Vartivardbana, and add that Siguniga will 


destroy the prestige of the Pradyotas and be king. Dr. 


Jayaswal identifies Ajaka and  Nandivardbana of the 
Avanti list with Aja-Udāyin and Nandivardhana of the 
Pūrāņic list of Sai$unaga kings. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
on the other hand, says that Aryaka or Ajaka was the 


1 Eassy ¿n Gupádhya, 115; Gopála and Palaka find mention in the Brihat 
Ka'hà, — Stapna-Vásacadatta, Pratjña-Yawgandharayama, Mrichchhakatika etc. 
A prince named  Kumárasena is known to the Harsha-charita. According to the 
Nepslere Brihatkatháü (ef. Kathá-sarit-sügara XIX. 67) Gopüla succeeds Maha- 
sena (Pradyota but sbdicates in favour of bis brother Pálaka.  Pálakae renounces 
the crown in favour of  Avantivardhansa, son of Gopála, Jn the Avratgako 
Kathünakas (Paridishta) parcan, 2nd ed. xii) Avantisena is mentioned as a 
grandson of Pálaka. 

* DKA,.19n909. The Kolki Purüna (1. 3. 39512) mentions a king nrmed 
Vidakba-yope who ruled at Máhiémati near the scüthern frontier of ancient Avanti 
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son of Gopala, the elder brother of Pālaka.* “Nandi- 
vardhana' and ‘Vartivardhana’ are apparently corruptions 
of Avantivardbana, the name of a son of Palaka accord- 
ing to the Katha-sarit-sagara," of Gopala according to 
the Nepalese Brihat- kathá,' or possibly identical with 
Avantisena, a grandson of Palaka according to the 
Avagyaka | Kathünakas.* The  Pradyota dynasty must 
have been humbled by Sigunaga in the time of king 
Avantivardhana. The Magadhan victory was doubtless 
facilitated by the revolution that placed Aryaka, a ruler 
about whose origin there is hardly any unanimity, on the 
throne of Ujjain. ; 

Siśunāgař was succeeded according to the Purdnas by 
his son Káaákavarna, and according to the  Ceylonese 
chronicles by his son Kālāśoka. Jacobi, Geiger and 
Bhandarkar agree that Kalagoka,  ''the black  A$oka'' 
and Kakavarna, ‘‘the crow-coloured'' are one and the same 


! Carm. Lec, 1918, 64f. But J. Sen rightly points out (IHQ, 1930, 699) that 
in the Mrpichchhakafika Aryaka is represented as a cow-boy who was raised to 
the throne after the overthrow of the tyrant Pálaka. 

7 "lawney'a translation, If, 485 Cf. Camb, Hist. Ind., L. 311. 

3 Essay on Gunddhya, 115. 

4 Parifishta parvcan, 2nd ed. p xii. 


TRADITIONAL GENEALOGY OF THE PRADYOTAS 
Popiksa (Anantanemi) 
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king of M&hish- | 
Avantisena Maniprabba 
king of Ujjain King of Kaudaimbi 


5 The Kávya Mimáyhsá (8rd ed, p.50) contains an interesting notice of this 
king and says that be probibited the use of cerebrals in his barem, 
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individual. The conclusion accords with the evidence 
of the Agokavadiana which places Kakavarnin ajter 
Munda, and does not mention Kalasoka.“ The new king 
already served his apprenticeship in the art of govern- 
ment possibly at Benares ang in the district of Gaya. 
The two most important events of his reign are the 
meeting of the second Buddhist Council at Vaisali, and 
the final transfer of the capital to Pataliputra. 


Bana in his Harsha-charita? gives a curious legend 
concerning his death. It is stated that Kakavarna 
Saigunigi had a dagger thrust into his throat in the 
vicinity of his city. The story about the tragic fate of 
this king is, as we shall see later on, confirmed by Greek 
evidence, 


The traditional successors of Kalašoka were his ten sons 
who are supposed to have ruled simultaneously. Their 
names according to the Mahdbodhivamsa were Bhadra- 
sena, Korandavarna, Mangura, Sarvañjaba, Jalika, Ubhaka, 
Sanjaya, Koravya, Nandivardbana and Parchamaka.* 


Only one of these names, viz., that of Nandivardhana 
occurs in the Puranic lists "This prince attracted some 
attention ip recent years. His name was read on a Patna 
statue’ and in the famous Hathigumpba inscription of 
Khàravela. He was sought to be identified with Nanda- 
raja of Kbàravela's record on the strength of Kshemen- 
dra’s reference to Pürvananda (Nanda the Elder) who, 


i Diryácadüna, 369; Geiger, Mahdvamesa, p. xli. 

2 K. P. Parab, 4th ed. 1918, p. 199. 

3 Tbe Divydradine (p. 369) gives a different list of the successors of 
Káükevarpin: Sabalin, — Tulakuchi, Mahdmandala and Prasenajit. After 
Prasenajit the crown went to Nanda, 

4 Bhandarkar, Carm. Lec., 1918, 83. 

^ Dr. Jayaswal opined that the headless “Patoa statue" which stood, at the 
time when be wrote, in the Bbárbut Gallery of the Indian Museum, was a pertrait 
of this kicg. According to him the inscription on the statue runs as follows :— 

Sapa (or Sava) khate Vata Nardi. 
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we are told, should be distinguished from the Navanandah 
EA New (Later) Nandas, and taken to answer to a ruler 
of the group represented by Nandivardhana and Maha- 
nandin of the Purünas. In the works of Kshemendra 
and ,Somadeva* however,  Püravananda ( singular) is 
distinguished, not from*the Navanandah, but from 
Yogananda (Pseudo-Nanda), the re-animated corpse of 





He regarded Vata Namdi as an abbreviation of Vartivardhana (the name of 
Nandivardbana in the Vayu list) and Nandivardhans. Mr. R. D. Banerji in the 
June number of the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 1919, 
said that there cannot be two opinions about the reading Vata Namdi. 
Mr. Chanda, however, regarded the statue in question as an image ofa Yaksha 
and read the inscription which it bore as followa :— 

Yakha sa (?) rcata namdi. 

Dr. Majumdar said that the inscription might be read as follows :— 

Yakhe sam cajindm 70. 

He placed the ioscription in the second century A. D., and supported the 
Yaksha theory propounded by Cunningham and upheld by Mr. Chanda. He 
did not agree with those scholars who concluded that the statue was a portrait of 
a Ssidoniga sovereign simply because there were some letters in the inscription 
under discussion which might be construed as s name of a Saié4unügs king. 
Referring to Dr. Jayaawal's suggestion that tbe form Vata Namdi was composed 
of two variant proper names (Vartivarlhans and Narhdivardbana)—he said that 
Chandragupta II was also known as Devagupta, and Vigrahapála had a second 
name Sdrapila; but who had ever heard of compound names like Chandre-Deva, 
or Deva-Chandra, and Süra-Vigraha or Vigraba-Süra ? (Ind. Ant., 1919). 

Maháümahopádhyáya Haraprasid Sástri took Vata Nardi to mean Vrátya 
Narhdi and said that the statue had most of the articles of dress as given by 
Kātyāyana to the Vrátya Kshatriyas. In the Purdnas the Siéunága kings are 
mentioned as Kshattrabandhus, f... Vrátya Kshatriyas. The Mahümaho- 
pAdbyáya thus inclined to the view of Dr. Jayaswal that the statue in question 
was 4 portrait of a Saisunāga king (JRORS., December, 1919). 

Mr. Ordhendu Coomar Gangoly, on the other hand, regarded the statue as a 
Yaksha image, and drew our attention to the catalogue of Yakshas in the Maha. 
müyürl and the passage “Nandi cha  Vardhanas chaiva magare Nandi. 
vardhane*"" (Modern Review, October, 1919). Dr. Barnett was also not satisfied 
that the four syllables which might be rcad as Vata Namdi mentioned the name 
of a Saifundiga king. Dr. Smith, however, in the third edition of bia Asoka 
admitted the possibility of Dr. Jayaswal's contention. We regard the problem as 
still unsolved The data at ¿ur disposal are too scanty to warrant the couclusion 
that the inscription on the “Patna statne™ mentions a Saifunaga king. The 
ecript seems to bo late. 

| Jayaswal (supported bv R. D. Banerji); The Oxford History of India, 
Additions and Corrections; JBORS, 1918, 91, 
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king Nanda.’ The  Purünic as well as the Ceylonese; 
chroniclers know of the existence of only one Nanda 
line and agree with Jaina tradition in taking nava to 
mean nine (and not new). They represent Nandi- 
vardhana as a king of the Saisunaga line—a dynasty 
which is sharply distinguished from the Nandas. The 
Puranas contain nothing to show that  Nandivardhana 
had anything to do with Kalinga. On the contrary, we 
are distinctly told that when the Saisunigas and their 
predecessors were reigning in Magadha 32 kings ruled in 
Kalinga synchronously. ‘‘It is not Nandivardhana but 
Mahapadma Nanda who is said to have brought ‘all under 
his sole sway’ and ‘uprooted all Kshatriyas. So we 
should identify Narndaraja of the Hathigumpha inscrip- 
tion who held possession of Kalinga either with the 
all-conquering Mahapadma Nanda or one of his sons." 


1 Of. Kathd-sdrit-sdgara, Durgüprasáàd and Parab's edition, p. LU, 

2 Cf. Jacobi, Parifishtuparea, VIII. 3; App. p. 2; “Namdatarhse Navamo 
Narhdaráyà. 

3 Chanda, Memoirs of the Archaeological Sureey of India, No. T, p. M, 





SECTION VIT. CHRONOLOGY OF THE HARYANKA- 
e SAISUNAGA KINGS. 


There is considerable ° disagreement between the 
Puranas and the Ceylonese chronicles regarding the chro- 
nology of the kings of the Bimbisarian (or Haryanka) and 
Saisunüga dynasties. Even Smith and Pargiter are not dis- 
posed to accept all the dates given in the Puranas.’ Accord- 
ing to Ceylonese tradition Bimbisara ruled for fifty-two 
years,  Ajátasatru for 32 years, Udayi for 16 years, 
Anuruddha and Munda for 8 years, Naga-Dasaka for 
94 years, Sis$unaga for 18 years, Kalasoka for 28 years 
and Kalagoka’s sons for 22 years. Gautama Buddha died 
in the eighth year of Ajatagatru,’ i.e., in the (62+8=) 
GOth year (i.c., a little more than 59 years) after the 
accession of Bimbisára. The event happened in 544 B.C. 
according to a Ceylonese reckoning, and in 486 B.C. 
according to a Cantonese tradition of 489 A.D., based on 
a ‘dotted record’ brought to China by Samgha-bhadra. 
The date 544 B.C. can, however, hardly be reconciled 
with a gāthā transmitted in the Ceylonese chronicles 
which states that Priyadarsana (ASoka Maurya) was con- 
secrated 218 years after the Buddha had passed into 
nirvüna, “This fact and certain Chinese and Chola 


1 Pargiter (AIHT, pp. 286-7) reads the Mutsya Purána as assigning the 
Si&unágas 163 years, and further reduces the number to 145 allowing an average 
of about 144 years for each reign. He places the beginning of the Siáunügas 
(among whom be includes the Bim!isárids) iu B.C. 567 and rejects 1287n) the 
traditicnal figures for the reigna of Bimbieire and his son. Cf. also Bhandarkar, 
Carm. Lec., 1918, p. 68. 'A period of 363 yeare for ten consecutive reigns’ ie., 
96. 8 years for each ‘is quite preposterous.” 

s Mahdvamsa, Ch. 2 (p. 12 of translation). 

y Dee satàni cha vassáni e(thárasa vossdni cha 

Sambuddhe rarinibbute abhisitto Psyadassano, 
Ibid., p. xxiii, (Cf. Dip. 6. Lp. 
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synchronisms led Geiger and a few other seholars to 
think that the era of 544 B.C. is a comparatively modern 
fabrication and that the true date of the death of the 
Buddha is 483 B.C.'—a result closely eapproaching that 
to which the Cantonese tradition leads us. The Chola 
synchronisms referred to by these scholars are, how- 
ever, not free from difficulties, and it has been pointed 
out by Geiger himself that the account in Chinese 
annals of an embassy which Mahaniman, king of Ceylon, 
sent to the emperor of China in 428 A.D., does not speak 
in favour of his revised chronology. “he traditional 
date of Menander which is C. 500 A.B., works out more 
satisfactorily with a Nirrüma era of 544 B.C., than with 
an era of 483 or 486 B.C. In regard to the 
Maurya period, however, calculations based on the 
traditional Ceylonese reckoning will place the accession 
of Chandragupta Maurya in 544—162=382 B.C., and 
the coronation of Asoka Maurya in 544—218-326 
B.C. These results are at variance with the evidence 
of Greek writers and the testimony of the inscriptions 
of Asoka himself. Classical writers represent Chandra- 
gupta as a contemporary of Alexander (326 B.C.) and 
o Seleukos (312 B.C.). Asoka in his thirteenth Rock 
Edict speaks of certain Hellenistic kings as alive. As 
one at least of these rulers died not later than 258 B.C. 
(250 B.C. according to some authorities) and as rescripts 
on morality began to be written when Aéoka was anointed 
twelve years, his consecration could not have taken place 
after 269 B.C. (261 B.C. according to some). The date 
eannot be pushed back beyond 277 B.C., because his 
grandfather Chandragupta must have ascended the 
throne after 326 D.C., as be met Alexander in that year 
as an ordinary individual and died after a reign of 24 


t Ibid, Ge: ger, trans, p. xxviii; JRAS, 1909, pp. 1-34. 
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years, and the next king Bindusüra, the father and 
immediate predecessor of Asoka, ruled for at least 25 
years. 326 B.C.—49=277 B.C. Aéoka's coronation, 
therefore, took place between 277 and 261 B.C., and as 
the event happened, according jo the old Gatha recorded 
by the Ceylonese Chroniclers, 218 years after the pari- 
nirvdna of the Buddha, the date of the Great Decease 
should be placed between 495 and 479 B.C. The result 
accords not with the Ceylonese date 544 B.C., but with 
the Cantonese date 486 B.C., and Geiger's date 453 B.C., 
for the parinirvdna. The Chinese account of embassies 
which King Meghavarna sent to Samudra Gupta, and King 
Kia-Che (Kassapa) sent to China in 527 A.D., also speaks 
in favour of the date 486 B.C., or 483 B.C., for the Great 
Decease. Geiger’s date, however, is not recognised by 
reliable tradition. ‘The same remark applies to the 
date (Tuesday, 1 April, 478 B.C.) preferred by L. D. 
Swami Kannu Pillai.’ The Cantonese date may, there- 
fore, be accepted as a working hypothesis for the 
determination of the chronology of the early dynasties 
of Magadha. The date of  Bimbisára's accession, 
according to this reckoning, would fall in or about 486+ 
502545 B.C., which is very near to the starting point 
of the traditional Ceylonese Nirvāna era of 544 B.C. 
"The current name of an era is no proof of origins.” It is 
not altogether improbable that the Buddhist reckoning 
of Ceylon originally started from the coronation of 
Bimbisára and was later on confounded with the era of 
the Great Decease. 

In the time of Bimbisára Garndhüra was an indepen- 
dent kingdom ruled by a king named  Paushkarasürin 
(Pukkusáti). By B.C. 519 at the latest it had lost its 
independence and had become subject to Persia, as we 


) An Indian Ephemeris, 1, Pt. L, 1022, pp. 471 A. 
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learn from the inscriptions of Darius. It is thus clear 
that Paushkarasárin and bis contemporary Bimbisara 
lived before B.C. 519. This accords with the chronology 
wbich places his accession and coronation in or about 
B.C. 545-44. . 


SUGGESTED CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


(APPROXIMATE DATES) 
Event 


Year B.C. 
565 Birth of the Buddha. 
560 Birth of Bimbisüra, 
c. 558 Accession of Cyrus the Achaemenid. 
545-44 Accession of Bimbisüra. Epoch of a Ceylonese Era. 
530 The Great Renunciation (of the Buddha). 
530 Enlightenment. 
580-20 The Buddha's visit to Bimbisara. 
527 Traditional Epoch of the era of Mahüvira's Nirvāna 
622 Accession of Darius I. 
403 Accession of Ajata$atru. 
480 Cantonese date cf the Parinirvána of the Buddha. The 
death of Darius I. Council of Rajagriba. 
461 Accession of Udüyidhadraka. 


Foundation of Pitaliputra (Kusumapura). 

Aniruddha (Anuruddha) and Munda. 

Niga-Dasaka (omitted in the Divyávadüna and Jaina texts) 
Sigunaga. 

Kalisoka (Kakavarna). 

Council of Vaidalli. 

Sons of Kálüéoka, and de facto rule of Mahüpadma Nanda. 
End of the Saiduniga dynasty. 





SECTION VIII. THE NANDAS. 


The Sai$unüga dynasty was supplanted by the line of 
Nanda. With the new, family we reach a stage of 
East Indian history when the indubitable evidence of 
inscriptions becomes available to supplement the informa- 
tion gleaned from traditional literary sources. The famous 
Hathigumpha record of kKharavela, of the second or 
first century B.C., twice mentions Namda-raja in connec- 
tion with Kalinga. 


Pamchame cedáüni vase Namdaràja-ti-vasa- 
sata-oghütitarn 
Tanasuliya-vàtà panddi (rn) nagaram 
pavesa (yati)...... 


"And then, in the fifth year, (Kharavela) caused the 
canal opened out by King Nanda three hundred years? 


1 Accordiog to Jaina tradition Nanda was proclaimed king after Udayin’s 
assassination, and sixty years after the Niredna of  Varddhamánsa (Pariéishtc 
P. VI. 243). For Nanda history see now Age of the Nandas and Mauryas, pp. 
0-26. N. Sastri, Raychaudburi and others. 

? This interpretation of 'ticasasata"' accords substantially with the Purdnic tradi- 
tion, regarding the interval between the Nandas and the dynasty to which Sàtakarpi, 
the contemporary of Kbáravela in bis second regnal year, belonged (137 years for 
the Mauryas + 112 for the 'Suüngas' + 45 for the Kápvasz2904). If the 
expression is taken to mean 103 years (as is suggested by some scholars), 
Kbáüravela's accession must be placed 103—5::98 years after Nandarája. His 
elevation to the position of Yucarája took place 9 y«ars before that date i.e., 
U8—9 50 years after Nanda, fc., not later than 3241—5390—235 B.C. Khhüravela's 
senior pa:toer in the royal office was on the throne at that time and he may bave 
bad his predecessor or predecessors. But we learn from Adcka’s inscriptions 
that Kaliága was actually governed at that time by a Maurya Kumáüra, (and not by 
a Kaliige-adhipati or Chakracarti) under the suzerainty of Asoka himself. 
Therefore, ticasasata should be understood to mean 300 and not 103 years. 
S. Konow (Acta Orientalia, 1.22-26) takes the figure to express pot tbe interval 
between Nanda and HKbháravela, but a date during the reign of Nanda which was 
reckoned from some pre-exieting era. Butthe use of any such era in the parti- 
cular country sod epoch is not proved. Kharavela himself, like Asoka, uses 
regnal years. The agreement with Puráügic tradition speaks in favour of the view 
adopted in these pages. 
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back to be brought into the capital from the Tanasuliya 
road.” 

Again, in connection with the twelfth year of 
Kharavela’s reign, we have a reference to Nadarāja-jita 
Kali®ga-jana-sam (n) i (ve) sam (or, according to another 
reading, Narmda-rüjanitam Kalinga Jina. samnivesam),'! 
i.e., a station or encampment, or a Jaina shrine, in Kalinga 
acquired? by king Nanda. 

The epigraphs, though valuable as early notices of 
aline known mainly from literature, are not contempo- 
raneous. For contemporary reports we must turn to 
Greek writers. There is an interesting reference, in the 
Cyropaedia? of Xenophon, who died some time after 355 
B.C., to ''the Indian king, a very wealthy man”. "This 
cannot fail to remind one of the Nandas whom the unani- 
mous testimony of Sanskrit, Tamil, Ceylonese and Chinese 
writers describe as the possessors of enormous wealth.‘ 
Clearer information about the ruling family of Magadha 


Barua,  Hüthigumphà Inscription of Khüravela (HQ, XIV. 1938 
pp. 2590). Sannicesa is explained in the dictionaries as an assemblage, station, 
seat, open space near a town etc. (Monier Williams). A commentator takes it to 
mean 'a halting place of caravans or processions’, Kupdjagrüma was a sanniceda 
in Videha (SBE, XXII, Jaina Süiras, pt. 1, Intro.). The referenco in the 
inscription to the conquest of a place, or removal of a sacred object from Kalinga 
by Nandarája disposes of the view that he was a local chief (Camb, Hist. 538). 

? Dr. Barua top. cit. p. 276n) objecta to a Nanda conquest (or domination) of 
eny part of Kalióga on the ground that the province ''had remained unconquered 
tarijita) till the 7th year of Aéoka's reign". But the claim of the Maurya 
secretariat is on a par with Jahangir’s boast that ''not one of the Sultans of 
lofty dignity bas obtained the victory over it'' ( i.e., Kangra, Rogers, Tüzuk, II. 181). 
Kaliágas sppear in the Purápas among the contemporaries of the Ssidunigas whe 
were overpowered by Nanda, the Sarca- K shatrántaka, 

3 IM. ii, 25 (trans. by Walter Miller). 

* Cf. the names Mahüpadmapati and Dbhans Nanda, The Mudrürdkshasa 
refers to the Nandas as 'nacanavalifatadracyako(lsca-dh' (Act III, verse 27), 
and "Artharuchi" (Act. 1.) 

A passage of the Kathd-sarit-sdgura says that King Nanda possessed 990 
millions of gold pieces. "Tawaey's Translation, Vol. I, p. 21. 

Dr. Aiyangar points out that a Tamil poem contains an interesting statement 
^ regarding th* wealth of the Nandas ‘which having accarmulated frat in Patali 
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(c. 326 B.C.) is supplied by the contemporaries of 
Alexander whose writings form the bases of the 
accounts of Curtius, Diodoros and Plutarch. Un- 
fortunately, tle classical writers do not mention the 
family name ‘Nanda’. The reading ‘Nandrum’ in 
the place of ‘Alexandrum’ in the account of Justin is 
absolutely unjustifiable. 


For a detailed account of the dynasty we have to 
rely on Indian tradition. Indian writers seem to be 
mainly interested in the Nanda age partly as marking 
an epoch in a social upsurge and the evolution of 
imperial unity, and partly as accessory to the life-sketch 
of Jaina patriarchs and to the Chandragupta-katha of which 
we have fragments in the Milindapatho, Mahavarnsa, 
the Puranic chronicles, the Brihat-Katha and its later 
versions together with the  Mudrü-rükshasa and the 
Arthagdstra compendiums. 


The first Nanda was Mahapadma or Mabapadmapati' 
according to the  Purünas and Ugrasena according to 
the Mahdbodhivamsa. The  Purünas describe bim as 
a son of the last Kshatrabandhu (so-called Kshatriya) 
king of the preceding line by a Sidra mother. 
(Südrü-garbh-odbhava). The Jaina Parisishtaparvan,* on the 


bid itself in the floods of the Ganges.’ Beginnings of South Indian History, 
p.89. For N. Sastri's views see ANM, pp. 2531. 

According to Ceylonese tradition ''"The youngest brother (among the sons of 
Ugrasena) was called Dbana Nanda, from his beiog addicted to hoardiog treasure. 
.5.He collected riches to the amount of cizhty Actis—in a rock in the bed of the 
river (Ganges) baving caused a great excavation to be made, he buried tlie treasure 
tbere...Levying taxes among other articles even on skins, gums, trees and stones 
he amassed further treasures which he disposed of similarly," (Turnour, Mahd- 
camsa, p.xxxix). 

* Hiuen 'Tesng, the Chinese pilgrim, refers to "''the five treasures of King 
Nanda” s seven precious substances,’ 

1 “Sovereign of an infinite host" or ‘of immense weslth' accordirg to the 
commentator (Wilson. Vishnu P. Vol IX, 184n), A city on the Ganges, atyled 
Mabápadmspurs, ia mentioned in Mèh. XII. 358. 1. 

P. 46. Text VI. 231-32, 
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other hand, represents Nanda as the son of a courtesan 
by a barber. The Jaina tradition is strikingly confirmed 
by the classical account of the pedigree of Alexander's 
Magadhan contemporary who was the *predecessop of 
Chandragupta Maurya. Referring to this prince 
(Agrammes) Curtius says, ‘‘His father was in fact a barber, 
scarcely staving off hunger by his daily earnings, but 
who from his being not uncomely in person, had gained 
the affections of the queen, and was by her iniluence 
advanced to too near a place in the confidence of the 
reigning monarch. Afterwards, however, he treacherously 
murdered his sovereign, and then, under the pretence 
of acting as guardian to the royal children, usurped the 
supreme authority, and having put the young princes 
to death, begot the present king." 

The barber ancestry of Agrammes, recorded by the 
classical writers is quite in keeping with the Jaina story 
of the extraction of the Nanda line. That the Magadhan 
contemporary of Alexander and of young Chandragupta 
wasa Nanda king is not disputed. The real difficulty is 
about his identity. He could not possibly have been the 
first Nanda himself. “The words used in reference to 
Agrammes, ''the present king,'' i.e., Alexander's contempo- 
rary in Curtius' narrative, make this point clear. He 
(Agrammes) was born in purple to one who had already 
'usurped supreme authority'' having secured the affections 
ofa queen. That description is scarcely applicable to the 
founder of the dynasty who was, according to  Jaina 
testimony, the son of an ordinary courtesan (gaņikā) by a 
barber apparently without any pretensions to supreme 
power in the state. 2 

The murdered soverign seems to have been Kalaigoka- 
Kal avarna who had a tragic end as we learn from the 





1 Crindle. The Invasion of India by Alezander, p, 222, 
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Harsha-charita. Kakavarna Saiáunügi, says Bana, had a 
dagger thrust into his throat in the vicinity of his city. 
The young princes referred to by Curtius were evidently 
the sons of K@glafoka-Kakavarna. The Greek account of 
the rise of the family of ,Agrammes fits in well with the 
Ceylonese account of the end of the Saisunüga line and the 
rise of the Nandas, but not with the Puránic story which 
represents the first Nanda as a son of the last Saisunaga 


by a Südra woman, and makes no mention of the young 
princes. The name Agrammes is probably a distorted 


.. 1 


form of the Sanskrit Auzrasainya, ''son of Ugrasena''. 
Ugrasena is, as we have seen, the name of the first 
Nanda according to the Mahübodhivamsa. His son may 
aptly be termed Augrasainya which the Greeks corrupted 
into Agrammes and later on into Xandrames.* 


The Puranas call Mahipadma, the first Nanda king, 
the destroyer of all the Kshatriyas (sarvca Kshatrüntaka) 
and the sole monarch (ekarait) of the earth which was 
under his undisputed sway, which terms imply that he 
finally overthrew all the dynasties which ruled contem- 
poraneously with the Saisunigas, viz., the Ikshvakus, 
Pañchālas, Kasis, Haihayas, Kalingas, ASmakas, Kurus, 


1 "Augrasainy^" as a royal patronymic is met with in the Aitareya 
Brühmana, viii. 21. 


§ The identification of Xandra:nes (taken to answer to Sanskrit Chandramas), 
tho Magadhan contemporary of Alexander, with Chandragupta, proposed by 
certain writers, is clearly untenable, Platarch (Life of Alexander, Cl. 62) clearly 
distinguishes between the two, andl his acscouat receives confirmation from that 
of Justin (Watson's tr., p. 142). Xandram:s« or Agramunos was the son of a usurper 
born after his fatber had become king of the Prasii, while Chaolragapta was 
himaelf the founder of a new sovereignty, thse first king of his line. The father 
of Xaudrames was a barber who could claim no royal ancestry, Qn the other 
hand, Bráhmanpical and Buddhist writers are unanimous im representing Chandra- 
gupta as a descendant of a race of ralers, though they differ in regard to the identity 
of the family and its claim to be regarded as of pare Kshatriya stock. Jaina 
evidence clearly suggests that the barber usurper is identical with the Ndpita- 
kumara or Nüpitasü (Parisishfta, VI, 231 and 244) who founded tho Nanda 
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Maithilas, Sūrasenas, Vitihotras,' etc. The Jainas, too, 
allude to the wide dominion of Nanda.* The Indian 
account of the unification of a considerable portion of 
India under Nanda’s sceptre is corroboyated by several 
classical writers who speak gf the most powerful peoples 
who dwelt beyond the ‘extensive deserts’ (apparently of 
Rājputāna and some adjoining tracts) in the time of Alexan- 
der, viz., the Prasii (Prachyas) and the Gangaridae ( people 
of the lower Ganges Valley ) as being under one sove- 
reign who had his capital at Palibothra (Pataliputra).* 





l Conquest of some of the territories occupied by the tribes and clans named 


here by former kings of Magadha does not nesessarily mean the toal extinction 
of the old ruling families, but merely a deprivation of their glory (yafah) and an 
extension of the suzerainty of the conqueror. Extirpation cannot be meant unless it 
is definitely asserted as in the case of Mah@padma Nanda's conquest, or that of 
Samudra Gupta in Áryávarta. It may also sometimes be implied by the appointment 
of a prince of the conquering family as viceroy. Allowance, however, must be 
made for a good deal of exaggeration. Even the Vajjians were not literally ‘rooted 
out’ by Ajaétaéatru, as the most important of the constituent clans, viz., the Lichch- 
havis, survive till the Gupta Age. A branch of the Ikehvikus may bave been driven 
southwards as tbey are found in the third or fourth century A.D. in the lower 
valley of the Krishna. The Kāśis overthrown by Nanda may have been the 
descendants or successors of the prince whom Sidaniga had placed in Benares. 
The Haibayas occupied a part of the Narmadé valley. Conquest of a part of 
Kalihga by Nanda is suggested by the Hütbigompbá record, that of Aéinnka 
and part of tbe Goddvari valley by the city called ‘Nau Nand Debra’ (Nander, 
Macauliffo, Sikh Religion, V, p. 236), Vitibotra sovereignty bad terminated 
before the rise of the Pradyotas of Avanti. But if the Pur&pic statement “DKA, 
23, 69) ''Contemporancously with the aforesaid kings (Seifundgas, etc.) there will 
be... Vitihotras" bas any value, the Saidunigas may bave paved the way 
for a restoration of some scion of the old line in Avanti. According to the 
evidence of the Puránas (Vdyu 94, 51-52) the Vitihotras were ono of the five 
ganas of the Haihayas, and the survival of the latter is well attested by epigraphic 
evidence. The Maithilas apparently occupied a small district to the north of the 
Vajjian «dominions annexed by  Ajátadatro. The Pañchālas, Kuras, and the 
Sürasenas occupied the Gangetic Doáb and Mathur’ and the control of their 
territories by the king of Magadba c. 326 B.C., accords with Greek evidence, 
2 Samudravasanesebhya dsmudramapis¢riyah 
upàya hastairükrishya tatah 10° krita Nandasat 
Parisishta Parvan, VII. 8I. 
3 Ine. Aler., 221, 281; Megasthenes and A 
pp. 67. 141, 161. Mine hr SMART IA A06) 
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Pliny informs us'that the Prasii surpass in power and 
glory every other people in all India, their capital being 
Palibothra (Pitaliputra), after which some call the people 
itself Palibothri, nay, even the whole tract of the Ganges. 
The author is referring prebably to conditions in the 
time of the Mauryas, and not in that of the Nandas. 
But the greatness that the Prasii (i.e. the Magadhans and 
some other eastern peoples) attained in the Maurya Age 
would hardly have been possible but for the achievements 
of their predecessors of which we have a record by 
the historians of Alexander. The inclusion of the 
Ikshvaku territory of Kosala within Nanda’s dominions 
seems to be implied by a passage of the Kathd-sarit- 
sagara* which refers to the camp of king Nanda 
in Ayodhya. Several Mysore inscriptions state that 
Kuntala, a province which included the southern part 
of the Bombay presidency and the north of Mysore, 
was ruled by the Nandas.? But these are of compara- 
tively modern date, the twelfth century, and too much 
cannot be built upon their statements. More important 
is the evidence of the Hāthigumpbā inscription which 
mentions the constructive activity of Nandaraja in 
Kalinga and his conquest (or removal) of some place 
(or sacred object) in that country. Im view of Nanda’s 
control over parts of Kalinga, the conquest of ASmaka 
and other regions lying further south does not seem to 
be altogether improbable. The existence on the Godavari 
of a city called ‘‘Nau Nand Dehra" (Nander)! also 
suggests that the Nanda dominions may have embraced 
a considerable portion of the Deccan. 


l Megasthenes and Arrian (1926), p. 141. 

2 "lawney's Translation, p. 21. 

3 Tuco, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 3; Fleet, Dynasties of 
the Kanarese Districts, 984, n. 2. 

4 Macnuliffe's Sikh Religion, V, p. 236. 
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The Matsya Purüna assigns 88 years to the reign of 


tbe first Nanda, but 88 (Ashtásiti) is probably a mistake 


for 98 (Ashtürimsati), as the Vayu assigns only 28 years. 
According to 'lTàranath Nanda reigned &9 years. The 
Ceylonese accounts inform us that the Nandas ruled only 
for 22 years. The Purünic figure 28 is probably to be 
taken to include the period when Nanda was the de facto 
ruler of Magadba before bis final usurpation of the throne. 


Mabàpadma-Ugrasena was succeeded by bis eight sons 
who were possibly kings in succession. They ruled for twelve 
years according to the Puranas. The Ceylonese Chronicles, 
as we have already seen, give the total length of 
the reign-period of all the nine Nandas as 22 years. 
The Puranas specify the name of one son of Mahapadma, 
viz., Sukalpa.” The Mahübodhivamsa gives the following 
names: Panduka, Pandugati, Bhitapaila, — Ráshtrapàla, 
Govishanaka, Dasasiddhaka, Kaivarta and Dhana. ‘The 
last king is possibly identical with the Agrammes or 
Xandrames of the classical writers. Agrammes is, as we 
bave seen, probable a distortion by the Greeks of the 
Sanskrit patronymic Augrasainya. 


The fist Nanda left to his sons not only a big empire 
but also a large army and, if tradition is to be believed, 
a full exchequer and an efficient system of civil govern- 
ment. Curtius tells us that Agrammes, king of the 
Gangaridae and the Prasii, kept in the field for guarding 
the approaches to bis country 20,000 cavalry and 200,000 
infantry, besides 2,000 four-horsed chariots, and what 
was the most formidable force of all, a troop of elephants 


1 Jnd. Ant., 1575, p. 362. 


? The name bas variants. One of these is Bahalya. Dr. Barua makes the 
plausible suggestion that the prince io question may be identical with Gabalin of 
the Diewüraddna (p. 369; Pargiter, DKA, 25 n 24; Bauddha Dharma Kosha, 
44). The evidence of that Buddhist work in regard to the relationship between 
Babalin and Kákavarga cau, however, hardly be accepted. The work often erra 
in this respect. It makes Pushyamitra a lineal descendant of Asoka (p. 433). 
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which, he said, ran up to the number of 3,000. Diodoros 
and Plutarch give similar accounts. But they raise the 
number of elephants to 4,000 and 6,000 respectively. 
The pame of dne of the generals, Bhaddasala is preserved 
by Buddhist tradition.’ : 

The immense riches of the Nandas have already been 
referred to. The family may also be credited with 
irrigation projects in Kalinga and the invention of a 
particular kind of measure (Nandopakramani manani). 
The existence of a body of capable ministers is vouched 
for both by Braihmanical and Jaina tradition. But in 
the end they proved no match for another traditional 
figure whose name is indissolubly linked up with the fall 
of the Nandas and the rise of a more illustrious race of 
rulers. 

No detailed account of this great dynastic revolution 
has survived. The accumulation of an enormous amount 
of wealth by the Nanda kings probably implies a good deal 
of financial extortion. Moreover, we are told by the 
classical writers that Agrammes (the Nanda contem- 
porary of Alexander). “was detested and held cheap by 
his subjects as he rather took after his father than con- 
ducted himself as the occupant of a throne.*”® 

The Puranic passage about the revolution* stands as 
follows : 
š Uddharishyati tan sarvün 

Kautilyo vai dvijarshabhah 
1 Milinda-Panho, SBE, xxxvi, pp. 147.5, 
? 8. C. Vasu's trans, of the Ash{ddhydyiof Págini, rule illustrating sütra 
II, 4. 21. 

3 MoeCrindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 222. Cf. Ref. to 
Nanda's avarice DKA 125, Jaina Paridish(a paroan, vi, 244, — 

tatascha kechit sdmantd madendndham bhavishnacah 
Nandasya na natim chakrurasau ndépitasariti. 

1 The dynastic change is also referred to by the Kaufilya Arthaddstra, 
the Admandakiya Nitisdra, the — Mudrárükshasa, the Chanda Kaudsika, the 
Ceylonese Chronicles, etc. 
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Kautilyas-Chandraguptam tu 
tato rajye bhishekshyati.! 


The Milinda-Paüho* refers to an episode of the great 
struggle between the Nandas and the Mauryas:  '"Phere 
was Bhaddasála, the soldier In the service of the royal 
family of Nanda, and he waged war against king Chanda- 
gutta. Now in that war, Nagasena, there were eighty 
Corpse dances. For they say that when one great Head 
Holocaust has taken place (by which is meant the 
slaughter of ten thousand elephants, and a lac of horses 
and five thousand charioteers, and a hundred kotis of 
soldiers on foot), then the headless corpses arise and 
dance in frenzy over the  battle-field.'" The passage 
contains a good deal of mythical embellishment. But we 
have here a reminiscence of the bloody encounter between 
the contending forces of the Nandas and the Mauryas.* 


1 Some Mss. read deirashtabhih in place of deijarshabhah. Dr. Jayaswal 
nd. Ant., 1014, 124) proposed to emend it to Virashtradbhih. Virashtras he 
took to mean the Aratjas and added that Kautilya was helped by the Arattas 
"the bund of robbers' of Justin. Cf. Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, pp. 88, 89. 
Pargiter, however, suggests, (Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 26, 85) that doija- 
rgabhah (the best among the twice-born, i.e., Bráhmnagas) may be the correct 
reading instead of ''deirashtabhih.'" | 

3 IV. 8. 26. Cf. SBE, xxxvi, pp. 147-48. 


3 Cf. Ind. Ant., 1914, p. 124n. 








CHAPTER III. THE PERSIAN AND 
MACEDONIAN INVASIONS. 


SECTION I. Toe ADVANCE or PERSIA TO THE INDUs. 


While the kingdoms and republics of the Indian 
interior were gradually being merged in the Magadhan 
Empire, those of North-West India (including modern 
Western Pakistan) were passing through vicissitudes of a 
different kind. In the first half of the sixth century B.C., 
the Uttarapatha (northern region) beyond the Madhyadesa 
(Mid-India, roughly the Ganges-Jumna Doāb, Oudh and 
some adjoining tracts), like the rest of India, was parcelled 
out into a number of small states the most important of 
which were Kamboja,  Gandhüra and Madra. No 
sovereign arose inthis part of India capable of welding 
together the warring communities, as Ugrasena-Maha- 
padma had done in the East. The whole region was 
at once wealthy and disunited, and formed the natural 
prey of the strong Achaemenian monarchy which grew 
up in Persia (Iran). 

Kurush or Cyrus (558-530 B.C.) the founder of the 
Persian Empire, is said to bave led an expedition against 
India through Gedrosia, but had to abandon the enterprise, 
escaping with seven men only. But he was more success- 
ful in the Kabul valley. We learn from Pliny that be des- 
troyed the famous city of Kapisi, at or near the confluence 
of the  Ghorband and the Panjshir. Arrian informs 
us” that ‘‘the district west of the river Indus as far 
as the river Cophen (Kabul) is inhabited by the Astacenians 


! 550.529 B. C. according to 4 Survey of Persian Art, p. 64. 
7 H. anid F., Strabo, TII, p. 714. 
3 Chinnock, Arrían's Anabasis, p. 399. 
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(Ashtakas) and the Assacenian (ASvakas), Indian tribes. 
These were in ancient times subject to the Assyrians, 
afterwards to the Medes, and finally they submitted to 
the Persians, and paid tribute to Cyrus, the son of 
Cambyses, as ruler of their Jand.’’ Strabo tells us* that 
on one occasion the Persians summoned the Hydraces 
(the Kshudrakas) from India (i.e., the Pañjāb) to attend 
them as mercenaries. 


In the Behistun or Bahistàn inscription of Dàrayavaush 
or Darius I (c. 522-486 B.C.) the third sovereign of the 
Achaemenian dynasty, the people of Gandbāra (Gadara) 
appear among the subject peoples of the Persian Empire. 
But no mention is there made of the Hidus (Hindus, 
people of Sindhu or the Indus Valley) who are explicitly 
referred to in the Hamadan Inscription, and are included 
with the Gandhirians in the lists of subject peoples given 
by the inscriptions on the terrace at Persepolis, and 
around the tomb of Darius at Naqsh-i- Rustum.* From 
this it has been inferred that the ‘‘Indians’’ (Hidus) were 
conquered at some date between 519 B.C. (the probable date 
of the Behistun or Babistan inscription), and 513 B.C.* The 
preliminaries to this conquest are described by Herodotus :° 
“He (Darius, being desirous to know in what part the Indus, 


! Patefjali (IV. 2. 2) refers to “Ashtaka náma dhanva;" icf. Hasht- 
nagar, and Afhakanagara, Lüders, 390). 


7 Ancient Persian Lexicon and the Texts of the Achaemenidan Inscrip- 
tions by H. C. Tolman; Rapaon, Ancient India; Herzfeld, MASI, 34, pp. 1 ff. 


3 Intbe opinion of Jackson (Camb. Hist. India, I, 334) tbe Bahistán Rcck 
Ioscription is presumably to be assigned to a period between 520 and 518 B.C. 
with the exception of the fifth column, which was added later. Ripson regarded 
516 BC. as the probable date of the famous epigrap while Herzfeld prefera the 
date 519 B.C. (MASI, No. 31, p. 2). 


í Olmstead, History of the Persian Empire, 145. Herzfeld is, however, of 
the opinion that reference to the "Thatagush' in carly Persian epigraphs shows that 
(part of) the Pafijéb, like Gandhéra, was Persian from the daya of Cyrus the Great, 

` MeJriadle, Ancient India as deszribod in Classica! Literature, pp 4-5, 
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which is the second river that produces crocodiles, 
diseharges itself into the sea, sent in ships both others on 
whom he could rely to make a true report and also 
Scylax* of Caryanda. They accordingly setting out from 
the city of Caspatyrus' and the country of  Paktyike 
(Pakthas ?)' sailed down the river towards the east and 
sunrise to the sea; then sailing on the sea westwards, 
they arrived in the thirtieth month at that place where 
the king of Egypt despatched the Phoenicians, to sail 
round Libya. After these persons had sailed round, 
Darius subdued the Indians and frequented the Sea.’’ 

Herodotus tells us that ‘‘India’’ constituted the 
twentieth and the most populous satrapy of the Persian 
Empire, and that it paid a tribute proportionately larger 
than all the rest,—3860 talents of gold dust, equivalent 
to £1,290,000 of the pre-war period. There is no 
reason to believe that all this gold came from 
Bactria or Siberia. Gold deposits are not unknown 
in several tracts of the North-West Frontier, and 
quantities of gold are recovered from the alluvium 
of rivers. A small quantity of the precious metal 
used to be imported by Bhotiya traders from the 
Tibetan Hills.” Gandbüra was included in the seventh 
satrapy. T'he details regarding ''India'' left by Herodotus 
leave no room for doubt that it embraced the Indus 
Valley and was bounded on the east by the desert of 
Rajaputina. ““That part of India towards the rising sun 
is all sand ; for of the people with whom we are acquainted, 
the Indians live tbe furthest towards the east and 
the sunrise, of all the inhabitants of Asia, for the Indians’ 

' Camb. Hist. Ind., 1]. 336. The city was probably situated in ancient 
Gandhára ; Herod. IV. 44. 

2 Camb, Ibid, E2, 339. Paktyike is apparently the ancient name of the modern 
Pathan country on the north-west borderland of the sub-continent of India. 


3 Crooke, The North-Western Provinces of India, 1597, p. 10; Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, 19-7-89, p. 6; cf. Watters, Yuan Chwang, I. 225, 239. 
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country towards the east is a desert by reason of the 
sands." Curtius refers to extensive deserts beyond the Beas. 

The organisation of the empire intd Satrapies served 
as a model to several succeedigg dynasties, and was given 
a wider extension in India by the Sakas and the Kushins 
in the centuries immediately preceding and succeeding 
the Christian era. The Desa-goptri of the Gupta Age was 
the lineal successor of the Satrap (Kshatra-pdvan) of 
earlier epochs. 

The Persian conquerors did much to promote 
geographical exploration and commercial activity. At 
the same time they took from the country mot only 
an enormous amount of gold and other commodities 
such as ivory and wood, but denuded it of a great 
portion of its man-power. Military service was exacted 
from several tribes. Contact between the East and the 
West became more intimate with important results in 
the domain of culture. If the  Achaemenians brought 
the Indian bowmen and lancers to Hellenic soil, they also 
showed the way of conquest and cultural penetration 
to the peoples of Greece and Macedon. | 

Khshayarsha or Xerxes (486-465 B.C.), the son and 
successor of Darius I, maintained his hold on the Indian 
provinces. In tbe great army which he led against Hellas 
both Gandbàra and  ''India" were represented. The 
Gandharians are described by Herodotus as bearing bows 
of reed and short spears, and the *'Indians'' as being clad in 
cotton garments and bearing cane bows with arrows tipped 
with iron. One of the newly discovered stone-tablets at 
Persepolis' records that Xerxes “by Ahuramazda's will’’ 
sapped the foundations of certain temples of the Daivas 
and ordained that “the Daivas shall not be worshipped”. 


1 The Itlustrated London News, Feb. 22, 1936, p. 328. Sen, Old Persian 
Inscriptions, 152. 
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Where the Daivas had been worshipped, the king wor- 
shipped Ahuramazda together with Jam (divine world 
order). ‘India’ may have been among the lands which 
witnessed the ogitcome of the religious zeal of the Persian 
king.. 

The Persian Empire ‘rapidly declined after the 
death of Xerxes. But if Ktesias who resided at the Court 
of Artaxerxes II, Mnemon 405-358 B. C., is to be believed, 
the Great King used to receive costly presents from India 
even in the fourth century B. C.' The South Tomb 
Inscription at Persepolis,’ usually assigned to Artaxerxes 
II, continues to mention the Sattagydians, the Gandharians 
and the Hi(n)dus side by side with the Persians, the 
Medians, the Susians and others apparently as subjects 
of the Achaemenian King. 


Among interesting relies of Persian dominion in India 
mention is sometimes made of a "laxila inscription in 
Aramaic characters of the fourth or fifth century B.C. 
But Herzfeld points out* that the form  Priyadarsana 
occurs in the record which should be referred to tbe reign 
of Aásoka, and not to the period of Persian rule. To the 
Persians is also attributed the introduction of the 
Kharoshthi alphabet, the *'Persepolitan capital'' and words 
like *'dipi'' (rescript) and *'nipishta'' (‘‘written’’) occurring 
in the inscriptions of Asoka. Persian influence has also 
been traced in the preamble of the Agokan edicts. 


Ind, Ant,, Vol. X (1881), pp. 304-310, 
8. Ben, Old Persian Inscriptions, 172f, 
JRAS., 1916, T, pp. 340.347, 

Ep. Ind., XIX. 253. 
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SEcrION If. Tue Last OF THE ACHASMENIDS AND 
ALEXANDER. I 

Artaxerxes II died in or about 358 B.C. After a period 
of weak rule and eonfusion, the crown went to Darius III 
Codomannus (335-330 B.C.). "This was the king against 
whom Alexander, the great king of Macedon, led forth 
his famous phalanx. After several engagements in which 
the Persian forces suffered repeated defeats, the 
Macedonian conqueror rode on the tracks of his vanquished 
enemy and reached the plain watered by the river 
Bumodus. 

Three distinct groups of Indians figured in the army 


which mustered under the banner of the Persian monarch 
in that region. ‘‘The Indians who were conterminous 


with the Bactrians as also the Bactrians themselves and 
the Sogdianians had come to the aid of Darius, all being 
under the command of Bessus, the Viceroy of the land 
of Bactria. They were followed by the Sacians, a 
Scythian tribe belonging to the Scythians who dwell 
in Asia. These were not subject to Bessus but were in 
alliance with Darius. . .Barsaentes, the Viceroy of 
Arachotia, led the Arachotians and the men who were called 
Mountaineer Indians. There were a few elephants, about 
fifteen in number, belonging to the Indians who live this 
side of the Indus. With these forces Darius had encamped 
at Gaugamela, near the river Bumodus, about 600 
stades distant from the city of Arbela.' The bold of the 
Acbaemenians on the Indians in the various provinces 
on the frontier bad, however, grown very feeble about 
this time, and the whole of north-western India was 
parcelled out into innumerable kingdoms, hyparchies and 


! Qhinncck, Arrian's Anabasis, pp. 142-143. 
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republics. A list of the more important among these is 
given below :— 

ki. ‘The — territory (Alisbang-Künar-Bajaur 
valley) : 

If lay in the difficult hill country north of the Kabul 
river watered by the  Khoes, possibly the modern 
Alishang, and the Iuaspla, apparently the Künar. The 
name of the people is derived from the Iranian ‘“‘Aspa,’’ 
i.c., the Sanskrit ‘‘Agva’’ (horse) or Aégvaka.. The 
Aspasians were thus the western branch of the ASvakas 
(Assakenians).' The chieftain, hyparch, of the tribe dwelt 
ina city on or near the river Euaspla, supposed to be 
identical with the Künar, a ¿tributary of the Kabul. 
Other Aspasian cities were Andaka and Arigaeum.* 


2. "The country of the Guraeans : 

It was watered by the river Guraeus, Gauri, or Pañj- 
kora, and lay between the land of the Aspasians and the 
country of the Assakenians. 

3. The Kingdom of Assakenos (part of Swat and 
Buner) : 

It stretched eastwards as far as the Indus and had its 
capital at Massaga, a ''formidable fortress probably situated 
not very far to the north of the Malakand Pass but not 
yet precisely identified." The name of the Assakenians 
probably represents the Sanskrit Aévaka ‘land of 
horses,’ not Asmaka, ‘land of stone.’ The territory 
occupied by the tribe was also known in different 
ages as Suvastu, Udyaina and, according to some, 
Oddiyana. The Asvakas do not appear to be men- 
tioned by Panini unless we regard them as belonging 
to the same stock as the Asmakas" of the south 


1! Camb. Hist, Ind., 352. n. 3, Cf. assánam àyatanam, 1494 anis. 
z Chinnock's Arrian, pp. 230-231. 
3 IV. I. 178. 
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for which there is no real ground. “They are placed 
in the north-west by the authors of the Markandeya 
Purana and the Brihat Samhita. The Assakenian king 
had a powerful army of 20,000 cavalry, nore than 30,000 
infantry and 30 elephants. The reigning king a4 the 
time of Alexander's invasion ° is called by the Greeks 
Assakenos. His mother was Kleophis. Assakenos had a 
brother? who is called Eryx by Curtius and  Aphrikes 
by Diodoros.' There is no reason to believe that these 
personages had any relationship with king Sarabha, 
whose tragic fate is described by Bàna and who belonged 
apparently to the southern realm of the Aéámakas in the 
valley of the Godavari. 


4. Nysa: 

This was a small bill-state which lay at the foot 
of Mt. Meros between the Kophen or Kabul river and 
the Indus. It had a republican constitution. The city 
was alleged to have been founded by Greek colonists 
long before the invasion of Alexander.' Arrian says,’ 
“The Nysaeans are not an Indian race, but descended from 
the men who came to India with Dionysus.’ Curiously 
enough, a Yona or Greek state is mentioned along with 
Kamboja in the Majjhima Nikéya" as flourishing in the 
time of Gautama Buddha and  Assalàyana: — ''Yona 
Kambojesu dveva vanma Ayyo c'eva Dasoca (there are only 


! Invasion of Alexander, p. 378. 

2 He led the flying defenders of the famous fortress of Aornos againat the 
Greeks (Camb. Hist. Ind., I. 356. Aornos is identified by Sir Aurel Stein with the 
height of Una between the Swat and the Indus (Alerander's Campaign on the 
Frontier, Benaree Hindu University Magazine, Jan.. 1927). The southern side 
of the stronghold was washed by the Indus (Inv. Aler., 271). 

3 Inv. Alez., 79, 193. 

4 McCrindle, Ineasion of Alexander, p. 79; Hamilton and Falconer, 
Strabo, Vol. III, p. 76. Dr. K. P. Jayaswal informed me that be referred to the 
Nysaean Indo-Grerks io a lecture delivered as early as 1919. 

* Cbinnock's Arrian, p. 309, 

* TI. 149. 
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two social grades among the Yonas and the Kambojas, 
viz., Aryan and Daàsa).'* 

According lo Holdich the lower spurs and valleys of 
Kohi-Mor in the Swat country are where the ancient 
city of Nysa once stood.* At the time of Alexander's 
invasion the Nysaeans had Akouphis for their President. 
They had a Governing Body of 300 members.* 


5. Peukelaotis (in the Peshawar District): 


It lay on the road from Kabul tothe Indus. Arrian 
tells us? that the Kabul falls into the Indus in the land 
called Peukelaotis, taking with itself the Malantus, 
Soastus and Guraeus.  Peukelaotis represents the Sanskrit 
Pushkaràvati. It formed the western part of the old 
kingdom of Gandhüra. The people of the surrounding 
region are sometimes referred to as the ''Astakenoi'' by 
historians. The capital is represented by the modern Mir 
Ziyarat and Charsadda, about 17 miles N. E. of Peshawar, 
on the Swat river, the Soastus of Arrian, and the Suvastu 
of the Vedic texts. 


The reigning hyparch at the time of Alexander's 
invavion was Astes' identified with Hasti or Ashtaka. He 
was defeated and killed by Hephaestion, a general of the 
Macedonian king. 


6. Taxila or Takshaéilà (in the Rawalpindi District): 

Strabo says® “between the Indus and the Hydaspes 
(Jhelum) was Taxila, a large city, and governed by good 
laws. The neighbouring country is crowded with inhabi- 
tants and very fertile.” The kingdom of Taxila formed 
the eastern part of the old kingdom of Gandhüra. 


Smith, EHT., 4th èd., p. 57. Camb. Hist., 1, p. 353. 

Invasion of Alerander, p. 81. 

Chinnock'a Arrian's Anabasis of Alexander and Indica, p. 403 
Chinnock, Arrian, p. 228, 


1 
z 
3 
4 
* H, and F's. tr., 111, p. 90, 
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In B. C. 327 the Taxilian throne was occupied by a 
hyparch, or basileus, whom the Greeks called ''axiles. When 
Alexander of Macedon arrived in the Kabuljvalley he sent a 
herald to the king of 'l'axila to bid him come and meet him. 
Taxiles accordingly did comes to meet tbe conqueror, 
bringing valuable gifts. When he died his son Mophis or 
Omphis (Sanskrit Ambhi) succeeded to the government. 
Curiously enough, the reputed author of the  Kaufiliya 
Arihasüsira, himself a native of Taxila according to the 
Mahavamsa Tika, refers to a school of political philo- 
sophers called Ambhiyas, and Dr. F. W. Thomas 
connects them with Taxila.' 

T. The kingdom of Arsakes : 


The name of the principality represents the Sanskrit 
Uraéà which formed part of the modern Hazara 
District. It adjoined the realm of Abisares, and was 
probably, like the latter, an offshoot of the old kingdom 
of Kamboja.  Uraáa is mentioned in several Kharoshthi 
inscriptions, and, in the time of the geographer Ptolemy, 
absorbed the neighbouring realm of Taxila. 

8. Abhisara : 


Strabo observes’ that the kingdom was situated among 
the mountains above the Taxila country. The position of 
this state was correctly defined by Stein who pointed out 
that | Darváübhisára*^ included the whole tract of the 
lower and middle hills lying between the Jhelum and the 
Chenab. Roughly speaking, it corresponded to the Punch 
and some adjoining districts in Kasmira with a part 
at least of the Hazara District of the North-West Frontier 
Province. Tt was probably an offshoot of the old kingdom 
of Kamboj». Abisares, the contemporary of Alexander, 


| Rarhaspatya Arthasdstra, Introduction, p. 15. 
H. & F's tr., ITI, p. 90. 
Cf. Mbh. VIT. 91, 43. 


“ 
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was a shrewd politician of the type of Charles Emanuel 
III of Sardinia. When the Macedonian invader arrived 
in Taxila he ikformed him that he was ready to surrender 
himself and the land which be ruled. And yet before 
the battle which was f6ught between Alexander and 
the famous Foros, Abisares intended to join his forces 
with those of the latter.’ 


9. The kingdom of the Elder Poros: 


This territory lay between the Jhelum and the Chenab 
and roughly corresponded to parts of the modern districts 
of Guzrat and Shahpur.’ Strabo tells us that it was an 
extensive and fertile district containing nearly 300 cities. 
Diodoros informs us‘ that Poros had an army of more than 
50,000 foot, about 3,000 horse, above 1,000 chariots, and 
130 elephants. He was in alliance with Embisaros, i.e., 
the king of Abhisāra. 


Poros probably represents the Sanskrit Püru or Pau- 
rava. In the Rig-Veda the Pūrus are expressly mentioned 
as on the Sarasvati. In the time of Alexander, however, 
we find them on tbe Hydaspes (Jhelum). The Brihat 
Samhità,' too, associates the ‘Pauravas’ with *Madraka' 
and ‘Malava.’ The Mahābhārata,’ also, refers to a ‘‘Puram 
Paurava-rakshitam'', city protected by the Pauravas, 
which lay not far from Kasmira. It is suggested in 
the Vedic Index" that either the Hydaspes was the earlier 
home of the Pirus, where some remained after the 
others had wandered east, or the later Pürus represent a 
successful onslaught upon the west from the east. 


Chinnock, Arran, p. 276. Ino. Alez., 112. 

It apparently included the old territory of Kekaya. 
H. & F.'s tr., OT, p. 91. 

Invasion of Alexander, p. 274. 

XIV. 97. 

II. 97, 15-17. 

Vel. IT, pp. 12-18. 


32—1529B 
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10. 'The country of the people called Glauganikai' 
(Glauganicians) by Aristobulus, and Glausians by Ptolemy : 

This tract lay to the west of the henab and was 
conterminous with the dominion of Poros.* It included 
no less than seven and thirty cities, the smallest of 
which had not fewer than 5,000 inhabitants, while many 
contained upwards of 10,000. 


11. Gandaris (in the Recbna Doab) : 

This little kingdom lay between the Chenaib and the 
Ravi and (if Strabo has given the correct name of the 
territory) probably represented the easternmost part ol 
the old Mahajanapada of Gandbara.* It was ruled by 
the Younger Poros, nephew of the monarch who ruled 
the country between the Jhelum and the Chenab. 

12. The Adraistai (in the Bari Doàb) :* 

They dwelt on the eastern side of the Hydraotes 
or the Ravi, and their main stronghold was Pimprama. 

13. Kathaioi or Cathaeans (probably also in the Bari 
Doab) : 

Strabo points out® that “some writers place Cathaia 
and the country of Sopeithes, one of the nomarchs, in 
the tract between the rivers (Hydaspes and  Acesines, t.e., 
the Jhelum and the Chenàb); some on the other side 
of the Acesines and of the Hydarotis, i. e., of the Chenab 
and the Ravi, on the confines of the territory of the other 
Poros, the nephew of  Poros who was taken prisoner 


1 With the second part of the name anika, troop or army, may be compared 
that of the Sanakáürikas of the Gupta period. Dr. Jayaswal, who, doubtiess follow- 
ing Weber in IA, ii (1873), p. 147, prefers the restoration of the name as Glauchu- 
küyanaka, does not apparently take note of this fact. 

3 QChipnnock, Arrian, p. 276. Inv. Aler. 112. The country was subsequently 
given to the elder Poros to rule. 

5 But ses Camb, Hist, Ind., I, 370, o. 4; the actual name of the territory 
in olden times was, however, Madra. 

4 Adrijas? Mbh., VIT. 159.5. 

Yaudheyan Adriján rdjan Madrakdn Mālavān api. 

6 H. & F.'s tr., ITI, p. 92. 
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by Alexander.” The Kathaioi probably represent the 
Sanskrit Katha, Kathaka,' Kantha? or Kratha.* They 
were the mo eminent among the independent 
tribes dwelling in the area of which the principal 
centre was Sangala (Sankala). This town was probably 
situated in the  Gurudüspur district, not far from 
Fatbgarh.* Anspach locates it at Jandiala to the east of 
Amritsar.* 

The Kathaians enjoyed the highest reputation for 
courge and skill in the art of war. Onesikritos tells 
us thatin Kathaia the handsomest man was chosen as 
king." 

14. The kingdom of Sophytes (Saubhüti), probably 
along the banks of the Jhelum : 

In the opinion of Smith, the position of this kingdom 
is fixed by the remark of Strabo’ that it included a 
mountain composed of fossil salt sufficient for the 
whole of India; Sophytes was, therefore, according to 
him, the “lord of the  fastness of the Salt Range 
stretching from the Jhelum to the Indus." But we have 
already seen that the classical writers agree in placing 
Sophytes' territory east of the Jhelum. Curtius tells us* 
that the nation ruled by Sopeithes (Sophytes), in the 
opinion of the ''barbarians," excelled in wisdom, and 
lived under good laws and customs. They did not 
acknowledge and rear children according to the will 
of the parents, but as the officers entrusted with the 
medical inspection of infants might direct, for if they 


Jolly, SBE., VII. 15; Ep. Ind., IIT, 8. 

Cf., Panini, II. 4. 20, 

Mbb., VIII. 85, 16. 

JRAS., 1903, p. 687. 

Camb. Hist. Ind., 1. 371. 

McCriudle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, p, 38, 
H. & F. 's tr., III, p. 93, 

Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 219, 
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remarked anything deformed or defective in the limbs 
of a child they ordered itto be killed. In contracting 
marriages they did not seek an  alliagce with high 
birth but made their choice by the loðks, for beauty 
in the children was highly appreciated. Strabo informs 
us' that the dogs in the territory of Sopeithes (Sophytes) 
were said to possess remarkable courage. We have 
some coins of Sophytes bearing on the obverse the 
head of the king, and on the reverse the figure of 
a cock." According to Smith the  styleis suggested 
probably by the ““owls' of Athens. Strabo calls 
Sophytes a nomarch which probably indicates that he 
was not an independent sovereign, but only a viceroy 
of some other king.* 

15. The kingdom of Phegelas or Phegeus (in the Bari 
Doàb) : 

It lay between the Hydraotes (Ravi) and the Hyphasis 
(Bias). "The name of the king, Phegelas, probably 
represents the Sanskrit Bhagala—the designation of a 
royal race of Kshatriyas mentioned in the Ganapütha ^ 

16 The Siboi (in the lower part of the Rechna 
Doàb) : 

They were the inhabitants of the Shorkot region 
in Jhang district below the junction of the Jhelum 


t H, & F., III, p. 98. 


3 Whitehead (Num, Chron,. 1943, pp. 60-72) rejects the identification of Sophytes 
with Sanbhüti. He thioks that “Sanbbüti is a philologist's creation. "There is no 
historial evidence that Saubbiti existed'' (p. 63).  Subhüti (from which Saubhati 
is apparently derived) is a fairly common name in Indian literature. (The 
Questions of King Milinda, Part II, SBE. XXXVI, pp. 315, 323; Geiger, the 
Mahátarmsa,, tr., 1510, 275). It is by no means improbeble that a Hindu Rajah 
should strike & piece bearinga Hellenized form of his name, as the Hinduised 
Bcythian rulers did in later ages. 

3 Was it the Great King of W. Asia or some Indian potentate? Among other 


nomarcha mention may be made of Spitaces, a nephew and apparently a vassal of 
the elder Poros (Camb. Hist, Ind, 36, 365, 867). | | 


* Inc, Alez, p. 281, 401, 
^ Intasion of Alexander, p. 401. Cf. Kramadiévara, 169. 
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and the Chenab.' They were probably identical with 
the Siva people mentioned in a passage of the Rig- 
Veda? where they share with the Alinas, Pakthas, 
Bhalanases, and’ Vióanins the honour of being defeated 
by Sidas.° The Jatakas mention a Sivi country and 
its cities Aritthapura' and Jetuttara.* It is probable that 
Siva, Sivi, Sibi, and Siboi were one and the same people. 
A place called Siva-pura is mentioned by the scholiast 
on Panini as situated in the northern country." It is, 
doubtless, identical with Sibipura mentioned in a 
Shorkot inscription edited by Vogel. In the opinion 
of that scholar the mound of Shorkot marks the site 
of this city of the Sibis.” 


The Siboi dressed themselves with the skins of 
wild beasts, and had clubs for their weapons. 


The AMahübhürata?^ refers to a rüshtra or realm of 
the Sivis ruled by king USinara, which lay not far 
from the Yamuna.’ It is not altogether improbable 
that the Usinara country" was at one time the home 
of the Sivis. We find them also in Sind, in Madyamikà 
(Tambavati nagari ?) near Chitor in Rajputana," and in 
the Daga-kumdra-charita, on the banks of the Kaveri.” 


1 ne. Alez., p, 232. 

3 VII. 18. 7. 

3 Vedic Index, Vol. II, pp. 381-382. A  'Saibya' is mentioned in the 
Aitareya Brahmana (VIII. 23; Vedic Index, 1. 31). 

4 Ummadanti Jdtaka, No. 527 ; cf. Panini, VT. 2. 100. 

$ WVessantara Játaka, No. 547. See also ante, p. 198, n 6. 

© Patanjali, IV, 2. 2; Ved, Ind., IT, p. 382, THQ, 1926, 758. 

7T Ep. Ind., 1921, p. 16. 

8 JIT. 1360-131. 

9 Cf. Siba (Cunn. AGI., revised cd., pp. 160-161). 

10 Vide pp. 65, 66 ante. 

MH Vaidya, Med. Hind. Ind., 1, P. 162; Carm. Lec., 1918, p. 173. Allan 
Coins of Anc. Ind. cxxiii. 

M "The southern Sivia are FASE to be identified with the 


Choia ruling 
family (Kielhoro, List of Southern Inscriptions, No. 685). 
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17. "The Agalassoi : 


This people lived near the Siboi, and could muster an 
army of 40,000 foot and 3,000 horse. [ 


18. The Sudracae or Oxydrakai : 


The accounts of Curtius and  Diodoros! leave the 
impression that they lived not far from the  Siboi 
and the Agalassoi, and occupied part of the territory 
below the confluence of the Jhelum and the Chenib. 
At the confluence Alexander garrisoned a citadel and 
thence came into the dominions of tbe Sudracae and 
the Malli (M@alavas). The former may have occupied 
parts of the Jhang and Lyallpur districts. The name of 
the Sudracae or the Oxydrakai represents the Sanskrit 
Kshudraka.” They were one of the most numerous 
and warlike of all the Indian tribes in the  Paíjàb. 
Arrian in one passage refers to the ''leading men of 
their cities and their provincial governors’’ besides 
other eminent men. ‘These words afford us a glimpse 
into the internal condition of this and similar tribes. 


19. "The Malloi : 


They seem to have occupied the right bank of 
the lower Hydraotes (Ravi) and are mentioned as escaping 
across that river to a city of the Braihmanas. The 
Akesines (Chenàb) is said to have joined the Indus in their 
territory. Their name represents the Sanskrit 
Malava. According to Weber, Apiśali (according to 
Jayaswal, Katyayana), speaks of the formation of the 
compound “‘Kshaudraka-Malavah."’ Smith points out that 
the Mahābhārata couples the tribes in question as forming 

1 Inv. Alex. 233-4. 286-7. 

3 Mbh., TI. 52. 15; VIF. 68.9. 

3 Megasthenes and Arrian (2nd ed.), p. 196. The accuracy of this statement 
may be doubted. The Malloi territory seems to have included part of the Jhang 
district, besides ^ portion of South Lyallpur, West Montgomery, and perhaps 
North Multan, 
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part of the Kaurava host in the Kurukshetra war.' 
Curtius tells us* that the Sudracae and the  Malli had 
an army consXsting of 90,000 foot soldiers, 10,000 
cavalry and 900 war chariots. 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, informs us that Panini refers 
to the Malavas as living by the profession of arms. 
In later times they are found in  Ràjputüna, Avanti 
and the Mahi valley. 


20. "The Abastanoi : 


Diodoros calls them the Sambastai,* Arrian Abastanoi, 
Curtius Sabarcae, and Orosius Sabagrae. They were 
settled on the lower Akesines (Chenab) apparently below 
the Málava country, but above the confluence of the 
Chenàb and the Indus. Their name represents the 
Sanskrit Ambashtha or Ambashtha.* The Ambashthas are 
mentioned in several Sanskrit and Pali works. An 
Ambashtha king is mentioned in the Aitareya Bráhmana^ 
whose priest was Narada. The Mahābhārata? mentions 
the Ambashthas along with the Sivis, Kshudrakas, 
Malavas and other north-western tribes. The Puranas 
represent them as Anava Kshatriyas and kinsmen of the 
Sivis. In the Bürhaspatya Arthasdastra,’? the Ambashtha 
country is mentioned in conjunction with Sind : 


Küasmira-H ün-A mbashtha-SindhavaA. 


EHI., 1914. p. 94n. ; Mbh., VI. 59. 135. 
Invasion of Alexander, 234. 
Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 200, 
Incasion of Alexander, p. 292, 
Dr. Surya Kanta draws a distinction between Ambashtha and Ambashtha, 
regarding the former as a place-name, aud the latter as the name of a 
particular class of people, ‘an elephant-driver, a Kshatriya, a mixed caso’. 
(B. C. Law Vol, II, pp. 127%). To us the distinction seems to be based upon 
philological conjectures. 

6 VIII. 21. 
IT. 52. 14-15. 
Pargiter, AI HT., pp. 108-109. 
Ed. F. W. Thomas, p. 21. 


oF ww 
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In the Ambattha Sutta, an Ambattha is called a 
Brahmana. In the mrii literature, on the other hand, 
Ambashtha denotes a man of mixed Brahmana and 
Vaigya parentage. According to Jataka IV. 363, the 
Ambatthas were farmers. I$ seems that the Ambashthas 
were a tribe. or clan who were at first mainly a 
fighting race, but some of whom took to other 
occupations, viz., those of priests, farmers and, according 
to Smrti writers, physicians (Ambashthanam chikitsitam).’ 

In the time of Alexander, the Ambashthas were a 
powerful tribe having a democratic government. Their 
army consisted of 60,000 foot, 6,000 cavalry and 500 
chariots. 

In later times the Ambashthas are found in South- 
Eastern India near the Mekala range, and also in 
Bihar and possibly in Bengal.* 


! Dialogues of the Buddha, Part 1, p. 199. 

3 Manu. X. 47. Dr. Surya Kadota suggests the reading (Law Volume, II, 
134) cha  hàstinam, Im his dissertaticn he speaks of the possibility of 
Ambashtha being a Sanskritized form of a Celtic «ord meaning 'husbandman, 
tiller of the ground’. Tt is also pointed out that the word may be an 
exact parallel to  'mahümütra' inasmuch as  'ambhas' means ‘of large 
measure’, ‘an clephant', so that Ambashtha would mean ‘one sitting on the 
elephant", die., a driver, a keeper, a sdmanta, or a Kehatriya, They lived 
on warfare, preaumbly as gujárohas, and banner-bearcrs, 

A distinction is drawn between Ambashtha and Ambashtha, Tho last- 
mentioned expression is considered to be a place-name, based on the plant 
name Amba. For other notes on the subject ace Prabisi, 1351 B. 8; I, 200; 
JUPHS, July-Dec., 1945, pp. 148 T; History of Bengal (D. U.), pp. 665 f, 

3 Invasion of Alerander, p. 252. 

4 Cf. Ptolemy, Ind. Ant., XIII, 361; Brihat Samhité; XIV. 7; Mekhalà- 
mushta of Mdrkandeya P., LVIII. 14, is a corruption of Mekal-Ambashtha, 
Cf. aleo the Ambasbtha Káyasthas of Bihar, the Gaudja Ambashtha of the 
Surjan-Charita (DH NT, IE. 1061 nt* of ths tims of Akbar, and the Vaidyas of Bengal 
whom  Bbharata Mallika classes as  Ambashjba. This is cot the place to 
discuss the authenticity or otherwise of the tradition recorded by Bharata 
and some of the Purigas. The origin of the Vaidyas, or of any ether cista 
in Bengal, is a thorny problem which requires separate treatment, What the 
author sims at in these pages is to put some available evidence, early or 
late, about the Absstanci. That some Ambashthas, and Brihmanas too, took 
to the medical profession is clear from the evidence of Manu and 
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21-22. The Xathroi and the Ossadioi 


e = 


The Xathroi are according to MeCrindle' the Kshatri 
of Sanskrit literathre mentioned in the Laws of Manu 


as an impure tribe, being of mixed origin. V. de 


Saint-Martin suggests that fn the Ossadioi we have 
the WVasati of the Mahdbhdrata,* a tribe associated 
with the Sibis and Sindhu-Sauviras of the Lower 
Indus Valley.” Like the Abastanoi, the  Xathroi and 
the Ossadioi seem to have occupied parts of the 
territory drained by the lower  Akesines (Chenab) and 
situated between the confluence of that river with the Ravi 
and the Indus respectively. 


23-24. The Sodrai (sogdoi) and the Massanoi: 

They occupied Northern Sind with contiguous portions 
of the Panjab (Mithan-kot area) and the  Babawalpur 
state, below the confluence of the Panjab rivers. The 
territories of these two tribes lay on opposite banks of 
the Indus. The Sodrai are the Stidra tribe of 
Sanskrit literature, a people constantly associated 
with the Abhiras who were settled near the Sarasvati.* 
Their royal seat (basileion) stood on the Indus. Here 


another Alexandria was founded by the Macedonian 
conqueror. 


Atri (Samhitd, 378) and  Bopadev. It is equally clear that the Vaidya 
problem cannot be rolved in the way it bas been sought to be done iñ 
some recent publications. Due attention should be given to historical evidence 
bearing cn tbe point like that of Megastbenes and of certain eariv 
Chalukya, Págdya, end other epigraphs, e.g. the Talamafichi plates, Ep. Ind. 
IX 101; Bhandarker’a List 1371, 2061, etc, 

t Invasion of Alerander, p. 156 n, 


? WII. 19. 11; 89. 37; VITI. 44 99. 


3 "Abhishühah Sürasendly Sivayo'tha Vasdlayah* UMbh., VI. 106, 8,. 


“Vadsati Sindhu-Saucirà itiprágo" Ukutsitàh "° 
“Gandharah Sindhu-Sauviradh Sícayo'tha Vafátayab'"" (Mbh., VI. 51 14) 
5* Patañjali, 1.2.3; Mbh.., VIT. 19.6; IX, 37. 1. 
93—1829B. 
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25. The kingdom of Mousikanos :' 


This famous state included a large part of modern 
Sind. Its capital bas been identified? with Alor in the 
Sukkur district. The characteristics of the inhabitants 
of the realm of Mousikanos as noticed by Strabo are 
given below :* 

''The following are their peculiarities; to have a 
kind of Lacedsemonian common meal, where they eat 
in public. “Their food consists of whatis taken in 
the chase. They make no use of gold nor silver, 
although they have mines of these metals. Instead 
of slaves, they employed youths in the flower of their 
age, as the Cretans employ the Aphamiote, and the 
Lacedemonians the Helots. They study no science 
with attention but that of medicine ;* for they consider 
the excessive pursuit of some arts, as that ol 
war, and the like to be committing evil. There is 
no process at law but against murder and outrage, 
for it is not in a person's own power to escape either 
one or the other; but as contracts are in the power 
of each individual, he must endure the wrong, if 
good faith is violated by another; for a man should 
be cautious whom he trusts, and not distrub the city 
with constant disputes in courts of justice.” 


From the account left by Arrian it appears that the 
"**Braehmans,'' i.e., the Brihmanas exercised considerable 
influence in the country. “They were tle instigators of a 
revolt against the Macedonian invader.' 


1! Bevan in Camb. Hist. Ind, p. 377, following Lassen (Ino. Alex. 157 n) 
restores the naue as Müshiks, Dr. Jayaswal in bis Hindu Polity suggests 
Muchuka:ga. Cf. Maushikasa (Patañjali, IV. i. 4). 

2 H, & F. III. p. 96. 

3 This trait they shared with the Ainbashthas (cf. Manu, X. 47). 


4 Chinnock, Arrian, p. 319. Cf. Strabo, xv. i 60,—''Nearcbos eays that tho 
Brachmans engage in the affairs of the state and attend the king as eonneillors,"" 
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26. The principality of Oxykanos: 

Curtius calls ¿the subjects of Oxykanos the Praesti 
(Proshthas ?).' Gxykanos himself is styled both by Strabo 
and Diodoros Portikanos. Cunningham places bis terri- 
tory to the west of the Indus in the level country around 
Larkhàna.* 

27. The principality of Sambos :* 

Sambos was the ruler of a mountainous country adjoin- 
ing the kingdom of Mousikanos, with whom he was at 
feud. His capital, called Sindimana, has been identified, 
with little plausibility, with Sehwan, a city on the 
Indus.* According to Diodoros ‘a city of the Brahmanas’ 
(Brabmanavata ?) had to be stormed whilst the operations 
against Sambos were going on.° 

28. Patalene: 

It was the Indus delta, and took its name from the 
capital city, Patala probably near the site of Bahbmanabad. 

Diodoros tells us^ that Tauala (Patala) had a political 
constitution drawn on the same lines as the Spartan ; for 
in this community the cominand in war was vested in two 
hereditary kings of different houses, while a Council of 
Elders ruled the whole state with paramount authority. 
One ol the kings in the time of Alexander. was calied 
Moer:s.* 

The states described above had little tendency to unity 
or combination. Curtius tells us* that Ambhi, ruler of 


1 Mbh, VI. 9. 61. 
4 Invasion of Alexander, p. 153; AGI, Revised ed. 300, 
3 $fambha, according to Bevan (Camb. Hist. Ind., 377). Samba is a possible 


- 


 MeCrind'e, Inrasion of Alexander, p. 404: AGI, Revised ed., 302 f. 
Died, XVII, 168, 1; cf. Alberuni tI. 316; IT. 262). 
Inv. Aler., p. 29^, 

Inv, Atex, p. 256, cf. Maurya. 

Inv. Alex., p. 202, 
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Taxila, was at war with Abisares and Poros. Arrian 
informs us that Poros and Abisares were not only enemies 
of Taxila but also of the neighbouring autonomous tribes. 
On one occasion the two kings marched agasnst the 
Kshudrakas and the Malavas.' Arrian further tells us 
that the relations between Poros and his nephew were 
far from friendly. Sambos and Mousikanos were also 
on hostile terms. Owing to these feuds and strifes 
amongst the petty states, a foreign invader had no united 
resistance to fear; and he could be assured that many 
among the local chieftains would receive him with open 
arms out of hatred for their neighbours. 

The Nandas of Magadha do not appear to have made 
any attempt to subjugate these states of the Uttarüpatha 
(North-West India). The task of reducing them was 
reserved for a foreign conqueror, wiz., Alexander of 
Macedon. The tale of Alexander's conquest has been 
told by many historians including Arrian, Q. Curtius 
Rufus, Diodoros Siculus, Plutarch and Justin. We 
from Curtius that Scythians and Dahae served in the . 
Macedonian army. The expedition led by Alexander 
was thus a combined  Saka-Yavana enterprise. The 
invader met with no such general confederacy of the native 
powers like the one formed by the East Indian states 
against Kiinika-AjataSatru. On the contrary he obtained 
assistance from many important chiefs like Ambhi of 
Taxila, Sangeus (Safijaya ?) of Pushkaravati, Kophaios 
or Cophwus (of the Kabul region ?), Assagetes (Asvajit ?), 
and  Sisikottos (Sasigupta) who got as his reward the 
satrapy of the Assakenians.® The only princes or peoples 
who thought of combining against the invader were 
Poros and Abisares, and the Malavas (Malloi), Kshudrakas 


learn 


i Chinnock, Arrian, p. 279. 
2 Ine. Aler., p. 208, 
3 Inv. Alez.. p. 112. 
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(Oxydrakai) and the neighbouring autonomous tribes. 
Even in the latter case personal jealousies prevented any 
effective results. Alexander met with stubborn resistance 
from individual chiefs and clans, notably from Astes 
(Hasti or Ashtaka ?), tle  Aspasians, the Assakenians, 
the elder Poros, the Kathaians, the Malloi, the Oxydrakai, 
and the  Brühmanas of the kingdom of Mousikanos. 
Massaga, the stronghold of the Assakenians, was stormed 
with great difficulty, Poros was defeated on the banks of 
the Hydaspes (B.C. 326), the Malloi and the Oxydrakai 
were also no doubt crushed. But Alexander found that his 
Indian antagonists were different from the effete troops 
of Persia. Diodoros informs us that at Massaga, where 
Alexander treacherously massacred tbe mercenaries, ‘‘the 
women, taking the arms of the fallen, fought side by 
side with the men.''' Poros, when he saw most of his 
forces scattered, bis elephants lying dead or straying 
riderless, did not flee—as Darius Codomannus had twice 
fled—but remained fighting, seated on an elephant of 
commanding height, and received nine wounds before he 
was taken prisoner. The Malloi almost succeeded in 
killing the Macedonian king. But all this was of no 
avail. A disunited people could not long resist the united 
forces of the Hellenic world led by the greatest captain 
of ancient Europe. Alexander succeeded in conquering 
the old Persian Provinces of Gandbara and ‘‘India,’* but 
was unable to try conclusions with Agrammes king of the 
Gangaridae and the Prasii, i.e., the last Nanda king of 
Magadha and the other Gangetic provinces in Eastern 
Indie. Plutarch informs us that the battle with Poros 
depressed the spirits of the Macedonians and made them 
very unwilling to advance further into India. Moreover, 
they were afraid of the ''Gandaritai and the Praisiai’’ who 


1! Ime. Alex., p. 270 
* (Cf. Bury, History of Greece for Beginners, pp. 428-29. 
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were reported to be waiting for Alexander with an army 


of 80,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 8,000 war-chariots and 6,000 
fighting elephants. As a matter of fact wlfen Alexander 
was retreating through Karmania he received a report 
that his satrap Philippos, goveenor of the Upper Indus 
Province, had been murdered (824 B.C.). Shortly after- 
wards the Macedonian garrison was overpowered. Tbe 
Macedonian governor of the Lower Indus satrapy had to be 
transferred to the north-west borderland beyond the Indus 
and no new satrap was appointed in his place. The 
successors of Alexander at the time of the Triparadeisos 
agreement in 321 B.C., confessed their inability to remove 
the Indian Rajas of the Panjab without royal troops under 
the command of some distinguished general. One of 
the Ràjàs, possibly Poros, was treacherously slain by 
Eudemos, an officer stationed in the Upper Indus 
satrapy. The withdrawal of the latter (ctr. 317 B.C.) 
marks the ultimate collapse of the first serious attempt 
of the Yavanas to establish an empire in India. 

The only permanent effect of Alexander's raid seems 
to have been the establishment of a number of Yavana 
settlements in the Uttardpatha. ‘The most important of 
these settlements were : | 

1. The city of Alexandria (modern  Charikar or 
Opian ?)' in the land of the Paropanisadae, i.e., the Kabul 
region. 

2. Boukepbala, po-sibly on the east side of the 
Hydaspes (Jhelum). 

3. Nikaia, where the battle with Poros took place, 

4. Alexandria at or near the confluence of the Chenàáb 
and the Indus, to the north-east of the countries of the 
Sodrai, or Sogdoi, and Massanoi, and 


! According to Tarn (The Greeks in Bactria and India, 1st, e*., 462) Alexandria 
stood on the west bank of the united Panjsbir-Ghorband rivera near the con- 
fluence facing Kapiéa oo theeast bank. [tia represonted by th: modern Beogram. 
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5. Sogdian Alexandria,! below the contiuence of the 
Panjab rivers. 

Aéoka refognised the existence of Yona (Yavana) 
settlers on the north-western fringe of his empire, and 
appointed some of them, ¢.q., the Yavana-rája Tushaspha)’ 
to high offices of state. Boukepbala Alexandria flourished 
as lat: as the time of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea.’ 
One of the Alexandrias (Alasanda) is mentioned in the 
Mahacamsa.* 

Alexander's invasion produced one indirect result. It 
helped the cause of Indian unity by destroying the power 
of the petty states of north-west India, just as the Danish 
invasion contributed to the union of England under 
Wessex by destroying the independence of Northumbria 
and Mercia. If Ugrasena-Mahápadma was the precursor 
of Chandragupta Maurya in the east, Alexander was the 
forerunner of that emperor in the north-west. 


1 fne. Aler., pp. 293,351; Buy, History of Greece for Hegqinners 
Camb, Hist. Ind., Y, 37ef, 

? Vor the nationality of 'lusbáspha and significance of the term 'A'avans. `° 
| sce Raychaudhuri, Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, 2nd Ed., pp. 28f, 314 post, 
—— S RBchofi's tr., p. 41. 

Giger's tr., p. 194. 


^ P- 143 ; 








CHAPTER IV. THE MAURYA EMPIRE : 
THE ERA OF DIGVIJAYA 


SECTION I. Tur REIGN or CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA. 


Mlechchhairudvejyamàünà bhujayugamadhuna 
samérità rajamartieh 
Sa Srimadbandhubhrtyaschiramavatu mahim 
pürthivas-Chandraguptah. 
—Mudrarakshasa. 


In B.C. 326 the flood of Mecedonian invasion had 
overwhelmed the Indian states of the Panjab, and was 
threatening to burst upon the Madhyadesa. grammes was 
confronted with a crisis not unlike that which Arminius 
had to face when Varus carried the Roman Eagle to the 
Teutoburg Forest, or which Charles Martel had to face 
when the Saracens carried the Crescent towards the field 
of Tours. The question whether India was, or was not, 
to be Hellenized awaited decision. : 


Agrammes was fortunate enough to escape the 
onslaught of Alexander. But it is doubtful whether he 
had the abilitv or perhaps the inclination to play the part 
of an Arminius or a Charles Martel, had the occasion 
arisen. But there was at this time another Indian who 
was made of different stuff. This was Chandragupta, 
the Sandrokoptos ( Sandrokottos, etc.) of the classical 
writers. The rise of Chandragupta is thus described by 
Justin :' 

"India after the death of Alexander had shaken, as 
it were, the yoke of servitude from its neck and put his 
governors to death. The author of this liberation was 


Watson s tr., p. 142 with slight emendations, 


— 
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- 


Sandrocottus. 'This man was of humble origin, but was 
stimulated to aspire to regal power by supernatural 
encouragement ;* for, having offended Alexander’ by his 
boldness of speech and orders being given to kill him, 
he saved himself by swiftmess of foot; and while he was 
lying asleep, after his fatigue, a lion of great size baving 
come up to him, licked off with his tongue the sweat that 
was running from him and after gently waking him, left 
him. Being first prompted by this prodigy to conceive 
hopes of royal dignity he drew together a band of 
robbers,? and solicited the Indians to support his new 
sovereignty." Sometime after, as he was going to war 
with the generals of Alexander, a wild elephant of great 
bulk presented itself before bim of its own accord and, 
as if tamed down to gentleness, took him on its back and 
became his guide in the war and conspicuous in fields of 
battle. Sandrocottus thus acquired a throne when 
Seleucus was laying the foundations of his future 


greatness. ™ 


The above account, shorn of its marvellous element, 
amounís to this, that Chandragupta, a man of non- 
monarchical rank, placed himself at the head of the 


1 Some modern scholars propose to read ‘Naodrum' (Nanda) in place of 
'Alexandrum.' Such conjectural emendations by KHnedern editors often mislead 
students who have no access to original sources and make the confusion regarding 
tbe early career of Cbandragupta worse confounded ‘ef. Indian Cuiture, Vol. LL. 
No. 3, p. 558; for ‘boldness of speech’, cf. Grote XII. 141, case of Kleitus, and 
pp. 147 (T, case of Kallisibenes) 


3 The original expression used by Justin has the sense of ‘mercenary soldier" 
as well as lhat of ‘robber’. Aod the former sense is in consonance with Indian 
tradition recorded by Hemachandra in the Paridishtaparean (VIII, 953.54) : 

Dhdtuvcddoparjitena drarigena Chaniprasüh 
chakrepattyddé sámagriin Nandamuchchhetiumudyatah. 


i.e., Chiyakya gathered for Chandregupta an army with wealth found under- 


ground, (iit, “with the aid of mineralogy’) fcr the purpose of uprooting Nanda. 


3 According to the  ioterpretstion accepted by Hultzsch—‘in«tigated the 
Indians to overthrow the existing government, * 


34— 182068 
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Indians who chafed under the Macedonian yoke, and after 
Alexander's departure defeated his generals and *''shook 
the yoke of servitude from the neck’™ of India. The 
verdict of the Hydaspes was thus reversed.’ 


The ancestry of Chandragipta is not known for TOME 
Hindu literary tradition connects him with the Nanda 
dynasty of Magadha.* Tradition recorded in Mediaeval 
inscriptions, however, represents the Maurya family (from 
which he sprang) as belonging to the solar race.* From 
Mandhatri, a prince of that race, sprang the Maurya line.” 
In the Rajputdna Gazetteer,‘ the Moris (Mauryas) are des- 
cribed as a Rajput clan. Jaina tradition recorded in the 
Parigishtaparvan® represents Chandragupta as the son of a 
daughter of the chief of a village of peacock-tamers (Maytra- 


1 The anti-Macedonian movement led by Chandragupta, and thos who 
co-operated with hito, probably began in Sind. The Macedonian Satrap of that 
province withdrew before 321 B.C, Ambhi and the Paursva remained in 
possession of portions of the Western and Central Pafijib and some adjoining 
regions till sometime after the Triparadeisos agreement of 321 B C. 


3 The Mudrürükshasa calls him not only Maurgaputra (Act IT, verse 6 
but also Nandünraya (Act IV). Kahemendra and Somadeva refer to him as 
Pürrananda-süta, son of the genuine Nanda, as opposed to Yoga-Nanda. The 
commentator on the Vishnu Purdna (IV, 24— Wilson LX, 187) says that Chandra- 
gupta was the son of Nanda by s wife named Murti, whence he and his 
descendants were called Mauryas. Dhugdiriia, the commentator cn the 
Mudrérdkehasa, informs us on the other hand that Chandragupta was the eldest 
son of Maurya who was the son cf -the Nanda king Sarvürtbasiddhi by Mora, 
Jaugbter of a Vrishala (Sidra?). 


3 Ep. Ind., II. 292, The Mahdoamsafikad also connects the Mauryas with 
the Sákyas who, as is well-known, claimed to belong to the race of Aditya (the 
Bun). Cf. also Avaddnakalpalatd, No. 59. 

4 ILA, the Mewar Residency, compiled by Major K. D, Erakine (p. 14), 

^ Page 56; VIU. 2291, 
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poshaka). The Mahüvamisa? calls him a scion of the 
Khattiya clan styled Moriya (Maurya). In the Divyavadana* 
Bindusara, the son of Chandragupta, claims to be an 
anointed Kshatriya, Kshatriya Mürdhübhishikta. In the 
same work* Aáoka, the son of Bindusara, calls himself a 
Kshatriya. In the Mahāparinibbāna Sutta* the Moriyas 
are represented as the ruling clan of Pipphalivana, and as 
belonging to the Kshatriya caste. As the Mahaparinibbana 
Sutta is the most ancient of the works referred to above, 
and forms part of the early Buddhist canon, its evidence 
should be  preferred* to that of later compositions. 
It is, therefore, practically certain that Chandragupta 
belonged to a Kshatriya community, viz., the Moriya 
(Maurya) clan. 

In the sixth century B. C. the Moriyas were the 
ruling clan of the little republic of Pipphalivana which 
probably lay between Rummindei in the Nepalese Tarai 
and Kasia in the Gorakhpur district. They must have 
been absorbed into the Magadhan empire along with the 
other states of Eastern India. Tradition avers that they 
were reduced to great straits in the fourth century B. C., 
and young Chandragupta grew up among peacock-tamers, 
herdsmen and hunters in the Vindhyan forest. The 
classical notices of his encounter with a lion and an 


1 Baddbist tradition aleo testifies to the supposed connection between the 
expressions Moriya (Maurya) and Mora or Mayüra  (peacock)—sce Turnour, 
Mahdvamsa (Mabüwaosal, xxxix f, Aclian informs us that tame peacocks were 
kept in the parks of the Maurya Palace at Pátaliputra. Sir Jobn Marshall points 
out that figures of peacocks were employed to decorate some of the projecting 
ends of the architraves of the east gateway at Safichi (A Guide to Sánchi, 
pp. 44, 62). Foucher (Monuments of Sanchi, 231) does not regard these birds as 
a sort of canting ba Ige for the dynasty of the Mauryas. He apparently prefers to 
imagine in them a possible allusion to the Mora Jütaka. 

G cig er's Translation, p. 27. Moriyánam Kittiydnam varhse jäta, 
Cowell and Neii's Ed., p. 370. 

Page 409. 

SBE. XI, pp. 131.135, 
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elephant accord well with his residence amidst the wild 
denizens of that sequestered region; During the 
inglorious reign of Agrammes, when there was general 
disaffection amongst his subjects, the Moriyas evidently 
came into prominence, probably under the leadership of 
Chandragupta. These clansmen were no longer rulers 
and were merely Magadhan subjects. It is, therefore, 
not at all surprising that Justin calls Chandragupta a 
man of bumble origin. Plutarch, as well as Justin, 
informs us that Chandragupta paid a visit to Alexander. 
Plutarch says! ‘‘Androkottus himsdff, who was then a 
lad, saw Alexander himself and afterwards used to 
declare that Alexander might easily have conquered the 
whole country, as the then king was hated by his subjects 
on account of his mean and wicked disposition." From 
this passage it is not unreasonable to infer that Chandra- 
gupta visited Alexander with the intention of inducing 
the conqueror to put an end to the rule of the tyrant of 
Magadha. His conduct may be compared to that of 
Rana Samgrüma Sirnha who invited Babur to put an end 
to the regime of Ibrahim Lüdi. Apparently Chandra- 
gupta found Alexander as stern a ruler as Agrammes, 
for we learn from Justin that the Macedonian king did 
not scruple to give orders to kill the intrepid Indian lad 
for his boldness of speech. The young Maurya 
apparently thought of ridding his country of both the 
oppressors, Macedonian as well as Indian. With the 
help of Kautilya, also called Chápnakya or Vishnugupta, 
son of azBrahmana of Taxila, he is said to have over- 


1 Life of Alexander lxii. . 

2 Regarding tbe conduct of Sathgrima Simba, see Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. I, 
p. 240, n (2). Anne Susannah Beveridge, the Bábur-náma in English, Vol. II, 
p. 539. : 
3 As already stated the substitution. of ‘Nanda’ for Alexander cannot be 
justified. 
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thrown the infamous Nanda. ‘Traditional accounts of 
the conflict between Chandragupta and the last Nanda 
are preserved in the Milindapañho, the Puranas, the 
Mudrürükshasa, the Mahüvamsa Tika and the Jaina Pari- 
Sishtaparvan. The Miliadaparho' tells us that the Nanda 
army was commanded by Bhaddasala. The Nanda troops 
were evidently defeated with great slaughter, an exagge- 
rated account of which is preserved in the Milindapanho.  - 

""Sometime after” his acquisition of sovereignty, 
Chandragupta went to war with the prefects or generals 
of Alexander * and crushed their power. 

The overthrow of the Nandas, and the liberation of 
the Panjab were not the only achievements of the great 
Maurya. Plutarch tells us * that he overran and subdued 
tbe whole of India with an army of 600,000 men. Justin 
also informs us that he was ''in possession of India." In 
his Beginnings of South Indian History, Dr. S. Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar says that Mamulanar, an ancient Tamil 
author, makes frequent allusions to the Mauryas in the 
past having penetrated with a great army as far as the 
Podiyil Hill in the ‘Tinnevelly district. The statements 
of this author are said to be supported by Paranar or 
Param Korranür and Kallil Attiraiyanar. The advanced 
party of the invasion was composed of a warlike people 
called Kosar. The invaders advanced from the Konkan, 
passing the hills Elilmalai, about sixteen miles north of 
Cannanore, and entered the Kongu (Coimbatore) district, 
ultimately going as far as the Podiyil Hill (Malaya ?). 


! SBE., Vol, XXXVI, p. 147. 

a Cj. Smith, Asoka, third edition, p. 140. For the relative date of the assump- 
tion of sovereignty and the war with the prefecta see Indian Culture, II. No 3, 
pp. 559, Age of the Nandas and Mauryas, p. 137. 

3 Alex, LXII. 

4 Chap. II, cf. JHAS, 1924, 666. 
5 For the Koéar see Indian Culture, I, pp. 97 fT. Cf. Kodakara, ANM. 251 ñ. 
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Unfortunately the name of the Maurya leader is not given. 
But the expression Vamba Moriyar, or Maurya upstarts,’ 
would seem to suggest that the fitt Maurya, i.e., 
Chandragupta, and his adherents were meant.* 

Certain Mysore inscriptiens refer to Chandragupta's 
rule in North Mysore. Thus one epigraph says that 
Nagarkhanda in the Shikarpur Taluq was protected by 


£ £ 


the wise Chandragupta, an abode of the usages of 
eminent Kshatriyas.' ? ‘This is of the fourteenth century 
and little reliance can be placed upon it. But when the 
statements of Plutarch, Justin, Mamulanir, and the 
Mysore inscriptions referred to by Rice, are read together, 
they seem to suggest that the first Maurya did conquer 
a considerable portion of trans- Vindhyan India. 

Whatever we may think of Chandragupta's connection 
with Southern India, there can be no doubt that he 
pushed his conquests as far as Surashtra in Western 
India. The Junagadh Rock inscription of the Mahaksha- 
trapa Rudradaman refers to his  Rüshtriya or High 


! Beginnings of South Indian History, p. 89. Cf. Maurye nave rüjani 
(Mudráürükshasa, Act IV). 

z Barnett suggests (Camb. Hist. Ind., I, 598) that the'Vamba Mor;yar' or 
‘Bastard Mauryas' were possibly a brauch of the Konkani Mauryas. But there 
is hardly any genuine historical record of the penetration of the Mauryas of the 
Koükag deep into the southern part of the Tamil country. For other suggestions, 
eee JRAS., 1928, pp. 93-96. Some Tamil scholara hold that “the Moriyar were 
uot allowed to enter Tamilakam, aod the last poin* they reached was the Venkata 
bill" (IHQ., 1925, p. 145). They also reject Dr. Aiyangar's statement about the 
Eoéar. But the view that the arms of Chandragupta possibly reached the Páúdya 
country in the Far South of India which abounded in pearls and gems receives 
some confirmation from tbe Mudrürükshasa, Act, Ill, verse 19, which suggests 
that the supremacy of the first Maurya eventually extended ''from the lord of 
mountains (the Himálayas), cooled by stowers of the spray of the divine stream 
‘Ganges) playing about awong its rocks, to the shores of the southern ocsan 
'Dakshinürnavea) marked by the brilliance of gems Aasbing with various coloura''. 
The description, however, may be purely conventional. Prof. N. Sastri is critical 
of the account in the Tamil texte (ANM, p. 2531). 

3 Rice, Mysore and Coorg jrom the Inscriptions, p. 10. Fleet, however, is 
sceptira about the Jaina tradition (Ind, Ant. 1592, 156 fL). Cf. also JRAS, 
1911, 614-17. 
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Commissioner, Pushyagupta, the Vaiśya, who constructed 
the famous Sudaršana Lake.’ 


Reference has already been made to an Aramaic 
Inscription from Taxila which mentions the form Priya- 
daríana, a well-known epithet of Asoka Maurya. But 
it is well to remember that in the Mudrdrakshasa 
Piadamsana is used as a designation of Chandasirt or 
Chandragupta himself.” Further, in Rock Edict VIII 
of Aśoka, his ancestors, equally with himself, are styled 
Devanampiya. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to 
conclude that, like his famous grandson, Chandragupta, 
too, was known as 'Devàánoampiya Piyadasi’ (or ‘Priya- 
darfana’), and it is not always safe to ascribe all epigraphs 
that make mention of Priyadarsana, irrespective of their 
contents, to Ašoka the Great. 


The Seleukidan War. 


We learn from Justin® that when Chandragupta 
acquired his throne in India Seleukos (Seleucus), a 
general of Alexander, was laying the foundations of his 
future greatness. Seleukos was tbe son of Antiochos, a 
distinguished general of Philip of Macedon, and his wife 
Laodike. After the division of the Macedonian Empire 
among the followers of Alexander he carried on several 
wars in the east. He first took Babylon,* and tben his 


1 The subjugation of the whole of Northern India (Udichi) from the 
Himalayas to the sea is probably sugxested by the following passage of the 
Kaufiliya Arthafdstra (IX, 1° traditionally ascribed to a minister of Chaodragup*a 
"Desah Prithivi; tasyārh Himarat |. Samudrüntaram Udichinam yojanasa- 
hasra parimánam atiryak Chakracarti-Kshetram."" Cf. Mudrdrakahase 
Act IIT, Verso 19. L 

3 Act VI. 

3 — Watscn's tr., p. 141. 

$ Seleukos obtained the satrapy of Babylon first after the agreement of 
Triparadeisos (821 B.C.) and afterwards in 312 B.C. from which year his era 
is dated. In 306 B.C., te assumed the title of kiog (Camb. Anc. His VII 
161; Camb, Hist. Ind., Y, 433). — 
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strength being increased by this success, subdued the 
Bactrians. He next made an expedition into India. 
Appianus says' that he crossed the Ind id waged 
war on Chandragupta, king of the Indians, who dwelt 
about it, until he made friends and entered into relations 
of marriage? with him. Justin also observes that after 
making a league with Chandragupta, and settling his 
affairs in the east, Seleukos proceeded to join in the 
war against Antigonos (301 B. C.). Plutarch supplies 
us with the information that Chandragupta presented 
500 elephants to Seleukos. More important details are 
given by Strabo who says :° 

“The Indians occupy (in part) some of the countries 
situated along the Indus, which formerly belonged to the 
Persians: Alexander deprived the Ariani of them, and 
established there settlements (or provinces) of his own. 
But Seleucus Nicator gave them to  Sandrocottus in 
consequence of a marriage contract, and received in turn 
500 elephants." ‘‘The Indians occupied a larger portion 
of Ariana, which they had received from _ the 
Macedonians."''* 


It will be seen that the classical writers do not give 
us any detailed record of the actual conflict between 
Seleukos and Chandragupta. They merely speak of the 
results. There can be no doubt that the invader could 
not make much headway, and concluded an alliance which 
was cemented by a marriage contract. In his Asoka? Dr. 
Smith observes that the current notion that the Syrian 


1 Syr. 55; Ind. Ant , Vol. VI, p. 114, Hultzsch, xxxiv- 

? Appianus uses the clear term kedos (connection by marriage), and Strabo 
(XV) only an c¢pigamia. The cession of territory in consequence of the 
marriage contract clearly suggests that the wedding did take place, 

3 H & F., 10, p. 125. 

4 Ibid, p. 78. Tarn. Greeks in Bactria and India, 100, 

^ Third Ed., p. 15. 
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king “gave his daughter in marriage' to Chandragupta is 
not warranted by the evidence, which testifies merely to 
a ‘matri iaf alliance.’ But the cession of territory 
“in cu. pd of the epigamia" may rightly be 
regarded as a dowry given te a bridegroom. The Indian 
Emperor obtained some of the provinces situated along 
the Indus which formerly belonged to the Persians. 
The ceded country comprised a large portion of Ariana 
itself, a fact ignored by Tarn. In exchange the Maurya 
monarch gave the ‘‘comparatively small recompense of 
500 elephants''. It is believed that the territory ceded 
by the Syrian king included the four satrapies: Aria, 
Arachosia, Gedrosia and the Paropanisadai, i.e., Herat, 
Kandahar, Makrin and Kabul. Doubts have been 
entertained about this by several scholars including Tarn. 
The inclusion of the Kabul valley within the Maurya 
Empire is, however, proved by the inscriptions of Agoka, 
the grandson of  Chandragupta, which speak of the 
Yonas and  Gandhüras as vassals of the Empire. And 
the evidence of Strabo probably points to the cession 
by Seleukos of a large part of the Iranian Tableland 
besides the riparian provinces on the Indus. 


Megasthenes 


We learn from the classical writers that after the 
war the Syrian and Indian Emperors lived on friendly 
terms. Athenaios tells us that Chandragupta sent 
presents including certain powerful aphrodisiacs to the 
Syrian monarch.' Seleukos sent an envoy to the Maurya 
court, whose name was  Megasthenes. Arrian tells 





1 Ine, Alez., p. 405. Cf. Smith, EHI, 4th ed., p. 153, The treaty between 
Chandragupta and Seleukos ushered in a policy of philhellenism which bore 
fruit in the succeeding reigns. In the days of Bindusára and Adoka there was 
not only an exchange of embassies with the Hellenistic powers of the West, 
but the services of Greek philosophers and administrators were eagerly sought 
by the imperial government. 
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us! that Megasthenes originally lived with Sibyrtios, the 
satrap of  Arachosia. He was sent from thence to 
Pataliputra where he often visited the Maurya Emperor, 
and wrote a history on Indian affairs. The work of 
Megasthenes has been lost. «The fragments that survive 
in quotations by later authors like Strabo, Arrian, 
Diodoros and others, have been collected by Schwanbeck, 
and translated into English by MeCrindle. As Professor 
Rhys Davids observes, Megasthenes possessed very little 
critica] judgment, and was, therefore, often misled by 
wrong information received from others. But he is a 
truthful witness concerning mntters which came under 
his personal observation. The most important piece of 
information supplied by him is, as Rhys Davids pointed 
out, the description of P&ataliputra which Arrian quotes 
in Chapter X of his Indica : 

‘“The largest city in India, named Palimbothra, is in 
the land of the Prasians, where is the confluence of the 
river Erannobaos* and the Ganges, which is the greatest 
of rivers. The Erannobaos would be third of the Indian 
PLUBER YW ere ss lasa Megasthenes says that on the side where 
it is longest this city extends 80 stades (9% miles) 
in length, and that its breadth is fifteen (1$ miles); that 
the city has been surrounded with a ditch in breadth 6 
plethra (606 feet), and in depth 30 cubits; and that its 
wall has 570 towers and 64 gates.’”” 

There were many other cities in the empire besides 
Pataliputra. Arrian says, “It would not be possible to 
record with accuracy the number of the cities on 
account of their multiplicity. Those which are situated 

1 Chinnock's tr., p. 254. 

2 Erapnnobaos- Hirapyavüha, i.e., the Sona (Harshacharita, Parab's ed., 
1918, p. 19), Cf. "Anufonam Páfaliputram" (Patañjali, IT, 1.2). For references 
to "Pátaliputra in a Tamil clnssic'" see Aiyangar Com. Vol. 355 ff, 


3 Cf. Patefijati, IV. 3.2;  "Pófaliputrakáh — prásádàh  Péataliputrakah 
prükárà iti," 
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near the rivers or the sea are built of wood: for if they 
were built of brick they could not long endure on account 
of the rain and because the rivers overflowing their 
banks» fill the plains with vater. But those which have 
been founded in commanding places, lofty and raised 
above the adjacent country, are built of brick and 
mortar." The most important cities of Chandragupta's 
empire besides the metropolis, were "laxila, Ujjain, 
Kausambi and possibly Pundranagara.' 


Ælian gives the following account of the palace of 
Chandragupta. ‘‘Inthe Indian royal palace? where the 
greatest of all the kings of the country resides, besides 
much else which is calculated to excite admiration, and 
with which neither Susa, nor Iikbatana can vie (for, 
methinks, only the well-known vanity of the Persians 
could prompt such a comparison), there are other 
wonders besides. In the parks tame peacocks are kept, 
and pheasants which have been domesticated: there 
are shady groves and pasture ground planted with trees, 
and branches of trees which the art of the woodsman has 
deftly interwoven; while some trees are native to the 
soil, others are brought from other parts, and with their 
beauty enhance the charms of the landscape. Parrots 


| Popdranagara has been identified with Mshasthanagarh in the Bogra 
District of Bengal. The identification seems to be confirmed by an inscription, 
written in early Mauryan  Bráhmi character, which has been discovered 
at Mabüstbüána, The record makes mention of Purhdanagala and its storehouse 
filled with coins styled Gandakas, Kükanikas, etc. and refers to a people 
called Sadvargikas. (Barua, /HQ, 1934, March, 57 f; D. R. Bhandarkar, Ep, 
Ind., April, 1931, 83 f; P. C. Sen, IHQ, 1933, 722 T.) Dr. Bhandarkar 
reads Sa(rh)ca(mh)giya in the place of Sadcargika which is more Plausibly suggested 
by Dr. Barua. If the record really belongs to the early Maurya period the 
reference to coins is interesting. Dr. K. P. Jayaswal thinks that coins of the 
Maurya age bear certain symbols that can be recognized (cf. JRAS, 1936, 437 fF .). 

7 The ''Sugünga'' palace was the favourite resort of Chandragupta (J RAS. 
1923, 587.) 

3 The statement should be remembered by those modern Writers who find 
traces of Persian influence in Maurya architecture. 
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are natives of the country, and keep hovering about the 
king and wheeling round him, and v&st though their 
numbers be, no Indian ever eats a parrot. T'he Brachmans 
honour them highly above wll other birds—because the 
parrot alone can imitate human speech. Within sthe 
palace grounds are artificial ponds in which they keep 
fish of enormous size but quite tame. No one has per- 
mission to fish for these except the king's sons while 
yet in their boyhood. These youngsters amuse themselves 
while fishing in the unruffled sheet of water and learning 
how to sail their boats.’"* 


The imperial palace probably stood close to the 
modern village of Kumrahür. The unearthing of the 
ruins of the Maurya pillar-hall and palace near Kumrabar, 
said to have been built on the model of the throne-room 
and palace of Darius at Persepolis, led Dr. Spooner to 
propound the theory that the Mauryas were  Zoroas- 
trians.^ Dr. Smith observed that the resemblance of 
the Maurya buildings with the Persian palace at Persepolis 
was not definitely established. Besides, as Professor 
Chanda observes, ''Ethnologists do not recognize high 
class architecture as test of race, and in the opinion of 
experts the buildings of Darius and Xerxes at Persepolis 
are not Persian in style, but are mainly dependent on 
Babylonian models and bear traces of the influence of 
Greece, Egypt and Asia Minor. 


We learn from Strabo’ that the king usually remained 
within the palace under the protection of female guards ° 


1 MeCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, pp. 141-42. 

2 Smith, The Ozford History of India, p. 77. Macphail, 44oka, pp. 23-25. 

3 J. R. A. 8., 1915, pp. 63 ff, 405 f. 

t H. & F.'s Tr., Vol. III, p. 106; of. Smith, EHI., 3rd ed., p. 123. 

* The same writer tells us that these women wero bought from their parents, 
In view of this statement it is rather surprising that Megasthenes is quoted as 
saying that none of the Indians employed slaves. Note also the story narrated by 


,* 
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(cf. stri ganair dhanvidhih of the Arihasüstra) and 
appeared in puklic only on four occasions, Viz., in time 
of war; to sit in his court as a judge; to offer sacrifice 
and ta go on hunting expeditions. 


< Chandragupta's Government 





Chandragupta was not only a great soldier and con- 
queror, he was a great administrator. Megasthenes, the 
Greek ambassador at his court, has left detailed accounts 
of his system of government. The edict of his grandson 
Agoka, and the Arthasüstra attributed to his minister, 
Kautilya, confirm in many respects the particulars of 
the organisation of the empire given by the distinguished 
envoy. The Arthasdstra certainly existed before Bana 
(seventh century A.D.) and the Nandisütra of the Jainas 
(not later than the fifth century A.D.). But it is doubtful 
if, in its present shape, it is as old as the time of the first 
Maurya. Reference to Chinapatta, China silk, which, be 
it remembered, occurs frequently in classical Sanskrit 
literature, points to a later date, as China was clearly 
outside the horizon of the early Mauryas, and is unknown 
to Indian epigraphy before the Niagarjunikonda inscrip- 
tions. Equally noteworthy is the use of Sanskrit as the 
official language, a feature not characteristic of the 
Maurya epoch. A date as late as the Gupta period is, 
however, precluded by the absence of any reference to 
the Denarius in the sections dealing with weights and 
coins. Quite in keeping with this view is the reference 
to the Arthasdstra contained in Jaina canonical works 
that were reduced to writing in the Gupta age. We have 
already adduced grounds for believing that Arthasastra 
probably existed before the second century A.D.' Though 


Athenaios that Amitrochatea (f.¢., Bindusdra) begged Antiochos Soter to buy and 
send him a professor (Monahan, The Early History of Bengal, pp. 164, 176, 179 
1 P. Of, ante, npe 
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a comparatively late work, it may be used, like the 
Junagadh Inscription of  Rudradáman, fo confirm and 
supplement the information gleaned from earlier sources. 

The Supreme Government consisted of two,main 
parts : = ü 

1. The Raja and 

2. The ‘‘Councillors” and Assessors““ (Mahamatras, 
and Amātyas or Sachivas}. 

The Rājā or sovereign was the bead of the state. 
He was considered to be a mere mortal, tbough a favoured 
mortal, the beloved of the deities.’ The possession of 
the material resources of a great empire and control 
over à vast standing army gave bim real power. But 
there was a body of ancient rules, Poràünà pakiti, which 
even the most masterful despot viewed with respect. The 
people were an important element of the state. They 
were looked upon as children for whose welfare the head 
of the state was responsible, and to whom he owed a debt 
which could only be discharged by good government. 
There was a certain amount of decentralisation, notably 
in the sphere of local government, and tbere was usually 
at the imperial headquarters, and also at the chief centres 
of provincial government, a body of ministers who had 
a right to be consulted specially in times of emergency. 
Neverthe'ess the powers of the king were extensive. He 
had military, judicial, legislative, as well as executive 
functions. We bave already seen that one of the occasions 
when he left his palace was war.* He considered plans 
of military operations with his Sendpati® or Commander- 
in-Chief. 


1! Cf. ante 198p 10, 

? Cj. Strabo, XV, i; and Kautilya Bk. X. 

3 Kaof.,p. 98, In the last days of the Maurya empire we find the Sendpati 
overshadowing the king and transferring to himself the allegiance of the troops. 
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He also sat in his court to administer justice.  ''He 
remains there all day thus occupied, not suffering himself 
to be interrupted even though the time arrives for attend- 
ing to his person. This attention to his person consists 
“of frietion with pieces of wood, and he continues to listen 
tosthe cause, while the friction is performed by four 
attendants who surround him.'' The Kautilfya Artha- 
fastra says, ''when in the court, he (the king) shall 
never cause his petitioners to wait at the door, for when 
a king makes himself inaccessible to bis people and 
entrusts bis work to his immedate officers, he may be 
sure toengender confusion in business, and to cause 
thereby public disaffection, and himself a prey to his 
enemies. He shall, therefore, personally attend to the 
business of gods, of heretics, of Brahmanas learned in 
the Vedas, of cattle, of sacred places, of minors, the aged, 
the afflicted, the helpless and of women ;— all this in order 
(of enumeration) or according to the urgency or pressure 
of those works. All urgent calls he shall hear at 
once.” 

As to the king's legislative function we should note 
that the Kautiliya Arthasdstra® calls him ‘‘dharmo-pravar- 
taka," and includes Rajasisana among the sources of law. 
As instances of royal ''Süsanas'' or rescripts may be 
mentioned the  Edicts of Asoka, the famous grandson of 
Chandragupta. | 

Among executive functions of the king, our autho- 
rities mentions the posting of watchmen, attending to the 
accounts of receipts and expenditure, appointment of 
ministers, priests and superintendents, correspondence 
with the Mantriparishad or Council of Ministers, collection 


1 H. & F., Strabo IIT, pp. 106-107, 
2 Sbhamasaatry’s translation, p. 48. 
i Bk, III, Chap. D 
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of the seeret information gathered by spies, reception 
of envoys, etc.’ 

It was the king who laid down the broad lines of 
policy and issued rescripts for the guidance of his officers 
and the people. Control was maintained over the most 
distant officials by an army of secret reporters and 
overseers and, in the days of Chandragupta’s grandson, 
by itinerant judges. Communication with them was kept 
up by a network of roads, and garrisons were posted 
at strategic points. 

Kautilya holds that Rājatva (sovereignty) is possible 
only with assistance. A single wheel can never move. 
Hence the king shall employ Sachivas and hear their 
opinion. The Sachivas or Amatyas of Kautilya corres- 
pond to the ‘‘seventh caste" of Megasthenes which assisted 
the king in deliberating on public affairs. This class 
was small in numbers, but in wisdom and justice excelled 
all the others.” 

The most important amongst the Sachivas or Amatyas 
were undoubtely the Mantrins or High Ministers, pro- 
bably corresponding to the Mahamatras of Asoka’s Rock 
Edict VI and the ‘‘advisers of the king*’ referred to by 
Diodoros.* They were selected from those Amatyas whose 
eharacter had been tested under all kinds of allure- 
ments. They were given the highest salary, viz., 48,000 
panas per annum." ‘They assisted the king in examining 


1 Kautilya, Bk. I, Ch. xvi ; xvii; Bk. VIII, Ch. i. Cf. Aéoka’s Rock Edicts 
III (regulation about alpa vyayată and alpa bhāņdatā), V (appointment of high 
officials), VI (relations with the Parishad, and collection of information from the 
Paticedakà), aud XIII (diplomatic relations with foreign powers). 

? Cf. Manu, VII. 65. 

3 Chinnock, Arrian, p. 413. 4 

^ IL. 41. 

5 Sarvopadhd  fuddán — Mantrinah kuryüt,—Arthaídstra, 1919, p 17. For 
upadhd see also the J unigagh Rock Inscription of Skanda Gupta, 

6 Kaotilya, p. 247. Accordiog to Smith (EHI, 4th ed., p. M9) the value 
of a silver paga may be taken as not far from a slilling. 
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the character of the Amdtyas who were employed in 
ordinary departments.' All kinds of administrative 
measures were receded by consultation with three or 
four of them.* In works of emergency (dtyayike kdrye) 
“they Were summoned along, with the Mantriparishad.* 
They exercised a certain amount of control over the 
Imperial Princes.‘ They accompanied the king to the 
battle-field, and gave encouragement to the troops.° 
Kautilya was evidently one of those Mantrins. Another 
minister (or Pradeshtri?) was apparently Maniyatappo, 
a Jatilian, who helped the king to ''confer the blessings 
of peace on the country by extirpating marauders who 
were like unto thorns.’’* That there were at times more 
than one Mantrin is proved by the use of the plural 
Mantrinah. ; 

In addition to the Mantrins there was the Mantri- 
parishad, i.e., Assembly of Counsellors or Council of 
Ministers. The existence of the Parishad as an important 
element oí the Maurya constitution is proved by the third 
and sixth Rock Edicts of Asoka.' The members of the 
Mantriparishad were not identical with the Mantrins. In 
several passages of Kautilya’s Arthasüstra the Mantrins 
are sharply distinguished from the Mantriparishad.* "The 
latter evidently occupied an inferior position. Their 
salary was only 12,000 panas, whereas the salary ofa 
Mantrin was 48,000. 'Phey do not appear to have been 
consulted on ordinary occasions, but were summoned 


1 Jbid., p. 16. 

2 Ibid., pp. 26, 28. 

3 Ibid., p. 29 Cf. Asoka's Rock Edict VT. 

« Ibid., p. 333. 

5 Ibid., p. 368 Cf. the Udayagiri Inscription of Saba. 

© 'Turnour's Mahdcamsa, p. xlii. The evidence is late. 

T Note also Pliny'a reference to noble and rich Indians who ait in council 

. with the king (Monahan, The Early History of Bengal, 148) ; ef. Mbh. iii, 127. 
8. Amüátyaparshad ; xii, 320, 189 Amatya Samiti. 

s Cf. pp. 20, 29, 217. 
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along with the Mantrins when Atyaytka kārya, t.e., 
works of emergency had to be transacted. The king 
was to be guided by the decision of' the majority 
(Bhüyishthah). They also attended the king at the time gs 
the reception of envoys.! From the passage ‘‘Mantfipart- 

- shadam dvüdasümütyün kurvita’’—‘‘the Council of Ministers 
should consist of twelve Amaütyas,'" it appears that the 
Parishad used to be recruited from all kinds of Amatyas 
(not necessarily from Mantrins alone). From Kautilya's 
denunciation of a king with a *''Kshudraparishad,''* 
a small council, his rejection of the views of the Manavas, 
Barhaspatyas and the Aušanasas, his preference for an 
"Akshudra-parishad,"" a council that is not small, and his 
reference to Indra's Parishad of a thousand Rishis, it 
may be presumed that he wanted to provide for the 
needs of a growing empire. Such an empire was 
undoubtedly that of Chandragupta who may have been 
prevailed upon by his advisers to constitute a fairly big 
assembly.‘ 

Besides the Mantrins and the Mantriparishad, there 
was another class of Amdtyas who filled the great adminis- 
trative and judicial appointments. The Kautiliya 
Arthasüstra says" that the **dharmopadhásuddha'* Amatyas, 

officers purified by religious test, should be employed in 





! Arthatastra, 29. Cf, Mbh., iv. 30.8, Adoka's R. E. VI. 
z Arthaí&stra, P. 45. 


& The  Dieyácadána (p. 372) refera to the five hundred conncillors 
(Patchámátyaéatüni) of  Bindusára, son and successor of Chandragupta 
Maurya. Patafijali refers to Chandragupta Sabha, 
as to its constitution. 

* Cf. the Karma-Sachicas of the Junagadh Rock Inscription of Rudra- 
diman I. 

€ Pp. 17, Cf, McCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, 1926, 41, 49. 


But we bave no indication 
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civil’ and criminal] courts; the *'arthopadhüsuddha'* 
Amatyas, officegs purified by  money-test, should be 
employed as Samdhartri (‘‘Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Jed Minister of the Interior") and Sannidhatri (High 
Treasurer and Keeper of Stores ; the ‘‘ka@mopadhdsuddha™ 
Amatyas, officials purified by  love-test, should be 
appointed to superintend the pleasure grounds, the 
*""bhayopadhüsuddha" Améatyas, officers purified by fear- 
test, should be appointed to do work requiring imme- 
diate attention (üsanna karwa), while those who are 
proved to be impure should be employed in mines, 
timber and elephant forests,‘ and manufactories. 
Untried Amdtyas were to be employed in ordinary or 
insignificant departments (s@mdnya adhikarana). Persons 
endowed with the qualifications required in an Amdtya 
(Amatyasampadopeta) were appointed  Nisrishtürthàh or 
Ministers Plenipotentiary, | Lekhakas or Ministers of 
Correspondence, and Adhyakshas or Superintendents. 

The statements of the Kautiliya Arthasüstra regarding 
the employment of Amütyas as the chief executive and 
judicial officers of the realm, are confirmed by the classical 
writers. Strabo, for example, observes,’ ““the seventh 
caste consists of counsellors and assessors (Symbouloi and 
Synedroi) of the king. To these persons belong the 
offices of state, tribunals of justice, and the whole 


1 Civil (Dharmasthiya) Courts were established “tin the cities of Sañgra- 
hama (in the midst of a collection of ten villages), Dronamukha (in the centre 
of four hundred villages), Sthüániyo (in the centre of eight hundred villages), 
aud at places where districts met (Janapeda-sandhi:? union of diitricts),'" 
and consisted of three Dharmasthas ( judges versed in the sacred law )'and three 
Amátyas. 

? A Criminal (Kanfakagodhana) Court consisted of 3 Amdiyas, or 3 
Pradeshtris, “The functions of the latter will be described later on, 

3 For the duties of these officers seo Kaufilya's Arthasdstra, Bk. IH, 5-6 
35; Bk. IV, 4; Bk. V, 2. For the revenue system under the Mauryas 
Ghoshal, Hindu Revenue System, pp. 165 ff. 

* Cf. Nágacana of Pillar Edict V, 

^H. & F., Vol, III, p. 103. Cf. Diodoros, II. 41. 
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administration of affairs." Arrian also says, ''from them 
are chosen their rulers, governors of proyinces, deputies, 
treasurers, generals, admirals, controllers of expenditure, 
and superintendents of agriculture.” x 

The adhyakshas who forméd the pivot of the Kautiliyan 
administration, are evidently referred to by Strabo's 
translators as ''Magistrates'' in the following passage :* 

“Of the Magistrates, some have the charges of the 
market,? others of the city, others of the soldiery.° Some’ 
have the care of the rivers, measure the land, as in Egypt, 
and inspect the closed reservoirs from which water is dis- 
tributed by canals, so that all may have an equal use of it. 
These persons have charge also of the hunters, and have 
the power of rewarding or punishing those who merit 
either. They collect the taxes, and superintend the occu- 
pations connected with land, as wood-cutters, carpenters, 
workers in brass, and miners. ‘They superintend the 
public roads, and place a pillar at every ten stadia to 
indicate the byways and distances. Those who have 
charge of the city (astynomoi) are divided into six bodies 
of five each” Next to the Magistrates of the city isa 
third body of governors, who have the care of military 
affairs. This class ng consists of six divisions each 
composed of five persons." 


1 One class of Adhyakshas, those in charge of women, are referred to in the 
A&okan inscriptions as Mabármütras, 

2 *'District'" according to the Cambridge History of India, I. 417. 

3 Cf. the Durga-rásh[ra-damda-mukhyas of Kautilya, Dk. XIII, Chs. III 
and V. 

* de, the district officials (Agronomoi). 

* Each body was responsible for one of the following departments, viz., 
(3) tbe mechanical artc, (2) foreign residents, (3) registration of births and 
deaths, (4) trade, commerce, weights and measures, (5) supervision and sale of 
manufactured articles and (6) collection of tithes on sales. In their collective 
capacity they looked after public boildings, markets, harbours and — 
Pricem were regulated by them, 

5 Enach division or Board was responsible for one of ths tollowiág. depart- 
mentis, 94, the navy, transport and commissariat (cf, Vish(i karmani of 
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The Magistrates in charge of the city and those in 
charge of military affairs are evidently the same as the 
Nagaradhyakshas and Balüdhyakshas of the Arthasüstra.' 

-Dr. . Smith remarks,  ''the Boards described by 
Megasthenes as in charge of the business of the capital 
and the army are unknown to the author (Kautilya), who 
contemplated each such charge as the duty of a single 
officer. The creation of the Boards may have been an 
innovation effected by Chandragupta personally.’* But 
the historian overlooks the fact that Kautilya distinctly 
says: ‘‘Bahumukhyam anityam chadhikaranam sthapayet,”’ 
"each department shall be officered by several temporary 
heads ;''? “‘Adhyakshah Sankhyayaka-Lekhaka-Ripadargaka- 
Nivigrahak-Ottaraddhyaksha-sakhah karmdni kuryuh, ‘‘the 
Superintendents shall carry on their duties with the assis- 
tance of accountants, scribes, coin-exmuiners, stock-takers 
and additional secret overseers." Evidently Dr. Smith 
notices only the Adhyakshas but ignores the existence of 
the  Uttaradhyakshas and others. As in regard to the 
Arthasüstra Smith notices only the Adhyakshas, so in 
regard to the classical accounts he takes note only of the 


Kautilya, Bk. X, Ch. iv), the infantry, the cavairy, the chariots and the elephants. 
In the Sdntiparca of the Mahdbhdrata the divisions are stated to be six 
(CIT. 38) or eight (LIX, 41-42) : 
Ratha Nágà Haydéchaiva Padaétdfchaica Pándaca 
Vishtir Navas Charüdchaiva De£ikà iti chüshtamam 
Angdnyetaini Kauracya prakásáni balasya tu 
“Chariots, elephants, horses, infantry burden-carriers, ships, spies with local 
guides as the cigbth—these are the open ''limbs'" of a fighting force, O descendant 
of Kuru." 
The Raghuvanhéa IV, 26) refers to Shadvidham balam. Cf. Mbh. V. 96. 16. 
t, ! Mysore Ed., 1919, p. 55.  Nagara-Dhünya-Vyácahárika-Kürmántika- 
Bal&dhyakshab. Cf. Balapradháná and Nigamapradhánüh of Mbh., V. 2. 6. 
* EHI, 1914, p. 141. Cf. Monaban, Early History of Rengal, pp. 157 61, 
Stein, Megasthenes und Kaufilya, pp. 233 fr. 
3 Arthaééstra, 1919, p. 60. On page 57 we have the following passage— 
Hasty-aíva-rathba-padátam-ancka-mukhyam-avasthápayet, ic, elephants, cavalry, 
chariots, and infantry shall each be placed under many chiefs. 
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Boards, but ignores the chiefs who are expressly men- 
tioned in two passages,’ viz.— 

‘*One division is associated with the Chief Naval Superin- 
tendent,’’ ‘‘anotber (division) is associated with the per- 
son who has the charge of the *bullock-teams." The Chief 
Naval Superintendent and the Person in Charge of the 
Bullock-teams, doubtless, correspond to the Navadhyaksha 
and the Go'dhyaksha of the Arthasdstra. It is a mistake 
to think that the Navadhyaksha of the early Hindu period 
was a purely civil official, for he was responsible for the 
destruction of Himsriküs (pirate ships?) and the Maha- 
bhürata* clearly refers to the navy as one of the angas or 
limbs of the Royal Forces. The civil duties of the 
Nüvadhyaksha have their counterpart in those of 
Megasthenes' Admiral relating to the ''letting out of 
ships on hire for the transport both of passengers and 
merchandize.''* 

Central popular assemblies like those that existed 
among the Lichchhavis, Mallas,Sikyas and other Sanghas 
had no place in the Maurya constitution. The custom of 
summoning a great assembly of Grdmikas or Village Head- 
men seems also to have fallen into disuse. The royal 
council gradually became an aristocratic body attended 
only by nobles and rich men.* 


Administration of Justice 


At the head of the judiciary stood the king himself. 
Besides the royal court there were special tribunals of 
justice both in cities(magara) and country parts (janapada) 
presided over by Vydvahdrika Mahamatras and Rājūkas 
respectively. Greek writers refer to judges who listened 


H. & F., Strabo, IIT, p. 101. 

XII. lix, 41-42. 

Strabo, XV, 1. 46. 

Pliny quoted in Monahan s Early History of Bengal, 148, 


= č ws = 
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to cases of foreigners. Petty cases in villages were 
doubtless decided by the headmen and the village elders. 
All our authorities testify to the severity of the penal 
code. But the rigours of judicial administration were 
sought to be mitigated bye Asoka, grandson of Chandra- 
gupta, who meted out equal justice to all and instituted 
the system of itinerant Mahamatras to check maladminis- 
tration in the outlying provinces. Considerable discretion 
was, however, allowed to the Rdjiikas. We are informed 
by Greek writers that ‘‘theft was a thing of very rare 
occurrence” among Indians. They express their surprise 
at this for they go on to observe that the people *''have 
no written laws but are ignorant of writing, and conduct 
all matters by memory.’’ The assertion about the Indians’ 
ignorance of writing is hardly correct. Nearchus and 
Curtius record that Indians use pieces of closely woven 
linen and the tender bark of trees for writing on. Strabo 
tells us that a philosopher who has any useful suggestion 
to offer, commits it to writing. Attention may also be 


invited to the marks on Mauryan pillars intended to 
show the by-roads and distances. 


Provincial Government 


The Empire was divided into a number of provinces 
which were subdivided into ahdras or vishayas (districts), 
because ''No single administration could support the 
Atlantean load." The exact number of provinces in 
Chandragupta’s time is unknown. In the time of his 
grandson, Asoka, there were at least five, viz. : 

1, Uttaripatha’ 


capital, Taxi 
2. Avantirattha* pP! axila 


Ujjyini 


1 Monahan, Early History of Bengal, pp. 143, 157, 167 f. 
1 Diecydeadana, p. 407. 
3 The Questions of King Milinda, pt, II | | 
. . P. 250n. Mahde ha: ` < š 
Mahdbodhicathsa, p. 98, m ur eee 
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3. Dakshinüpstha sae capital, Suvarnagiri ( ?) 
4. Kalinga — T Tosali 
5. Prüchya, Prüchina 'Prasii)' 25 Jf Pataliputra, 


Of these only the first two and the last one can be said, 
with any amount of certainty, to have formed p#rts of 
Chandragupta's Empire. But it is not altogether improb- 
able that Dakshinapatha, too, was one of Chandragupta’s 
provinces. The outlying provinces were ruled by princes 
of the blood royal who were usually styled Kumāras. We 
learn from the Kautiliya Arthasdastra* that the salary of a 
Kumdra was 12,000 panas per annum. 


The Home Provinces, i.e., Prāchya and the Madhyadeśa 
(Eastern India and Mid-India), were directly ruled by the 
Emperor himself with the assistance of Mahdmatras or 
High Officers stationed in important cities like Paàtah- 
putra, Kausambi, etc. 

Besides the Imperial Provinces, Maurya India included 
a number of territories which enjoyed a certain amount of 
autonomy. Arrian refers to peoples who were autono- 
mous and cities which enjoyed a democratic Govern- 
ment. The Kautiliya Arthasüstra* refers to a number of 
Saünghas i.e, economic, military or political corporations 
or confederations evidently enjoying autonomy in certain 
matters, e.g., Kamboja, Surashtra, etc. The Kambojas 
find prominent mention as a unit in the Thirteenth 
Rock Edict of Asoka. R. E. V. alludes to various 
nations or peoples on the western border (Aparata) in addi- 
tion to those named specifically. It is not improbable 
that Surashtra was included among these nations 
which, judged by the title of its local rulers, enjoyed a 


| Cj. the Questions of Milinda, II. 2000. 

2 Pp. 247, 

5 Monahan, The Early History of Bengal, 150; Chinnock, Arrian, 413. 
^ Pp, 376. ; 

^ 1. H. Q. 1981, 631. 
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considerable amount of autonomy. The commentary on 
the Petavatthu *cfers to one of the local Rdjas named 
Pingala,’ the contemporary of Asoka. Another contem- 
porary? the  Yavana-rüja ‘Tushaspha finds mention in 
Rudradáman's inscription at Junagadh. The Yavana-rája 
was probably a Greek chief of the North-West who 
was appointed to look after the affairs of Surashtra by 
Asoka, just as Raja Man Singh of Amber was appointed 
Subadár of Bengal by Akbar. His relations with Asoka 
may also be compared to that subsisting between the Raja 
of the Sakya state and Pasenadi. In the time of the first 
Maurya Suráüshtra had an officer named Pushyagupta, 
the Vaisgya who is described as a Rüshtriya of Chandra- 
gupta. In the Bombay Gazetteer,* the word Rdshtriya 
was taken to mean a brother-in-law. Kielhorn, however, 
in the  Epigraphia Indica,‘ took the term to mean a 
provincial Governor. This rendering does not seem to 
be quite adequate because we have already seen that 
Surüshtra had possibly its group of Rajas in the Maurya Age 
and could not be regarded as an Imperial Province under 
a bureaucratic governor of the ordinary type. The 
Rdshtriya of the inscription seems to have been a sort of 
Imperial High Commissioner, and the position of 
Pushyagupta in Surishtra was probably like that of Lord 


! Law, Buddhist Conception of Spirits, 47 ff. 

2 Attempts in recent times to assign Tusbáspba to the post-Asokan period 
lack plausibility. In the Junágadjh epigraph the nsme of the suzerain invariably 
accompanies that of the local ruler or officer. There is no reason to think that 
the relationship between Aáoka and Tushüspha was different from that between 
Chandregupta and Pusbysgupta or between Kudradiman and Suvisakha, 

3 Vol. I, Part I, p. 13. 

. 4 Vol. VIII, p. 46. 

8 (CJ. the type met with in the Near East efter the First World War. The High 
Commissioner acted for the de facto paramount power. His office does not pre- 
clude the posaibility of tbe existence of a local potentate or potentates. Note also 
Wendel Wilkie’s observation (One World, p. 13) on the British "ambassador'" 
to Egypt who is ''for al! practica] purposes its actual ruler,” 


97—1529B 


-a9 
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Cromer in Egypt. Neither the Arthaśāstra nor the edicts 
of Asoka mention clearly any class %f officials called 


-Rüshtriya. It is, however, probable, that the Rāshtriya 


was identical with the Rashtrapala whose salary was 
equal to that of a Kumāra or Prince.’ 

A hereditary bureaucracy does not seem to have come 
to existence in the early Maurya period at least in the 
territory of Surüshtra. The assumption of the title of 
Rājā by local rulers and the grant of autonomy to the 
Rājūkas in the days of Aśoka ultimately let loose 
centrifugal forces which must have helped in the 
dismemberment of the empire. 


Overseers and Spies 


The classical writers refer to a class of men called 
Overseers (Episkopoi) who ‘‘overlook what is done through- 
out the country and in the cities, and make report to the 
king where the Indians are ruled by a king, or the 
magistrates where the people have a democratic Govern- 


1 The Aáokan inscriptions, however, mention tbe Rathikas and the Pali 
English Dictionary, edited by Rbys Davids and Stede compares Ratthika with 
Rashtriya. 

3 Arthaíüstra, p. 247. For Rashtriya ace also Mbh,, XII. 85, 19; 87. 9. 
According to Amara ( V. 14) a Rashtriya is a rüjaf£yála (brother-in law of the 
king). Bat Kabirasvimin says in his commentary that except in a play a 
fidshtriya is a Rüshtrüdhikrita, i.c., an officer appointed to look after or super- 
vise the affairs of a rüshíra, state or proviucs. Cf., the Macedonian episkopos. 
Note the position of Eudamos in relation to the Indian Räjās of the Panjáb, 
and that of Pratibára Tantrapálas of tha tenth century A.D. Dr. Barua draws 
attention (in IC, X, 1044, pp. 88 ff.) to several texts including Buddhaghosba's 
statement that during a royal etate-drive the place assigned to the Rdshtriyas 
was just between the Mahdmdtras and Brahmins shouting the joy of victory. 
They themeelves were gorgeously dressed holding swords and the like in their 
hands. This may well be troe. Bat the texts cited by bim are not adequate 
enough to prove that in the days of Chandragupta Maurya the Hüshtrika or 
Rashtriya was nothing more than the foremost among the bankers, business 
magnates, eto., who functioned as Mayors, Sheriffs and Justices of the Peace. The 
analogy of Tasháspha and Suvisákha mentioned in the same epigraph suggests 
that the Rashtriya hers was a mora exalted fuoctionary, and that the evid nce 
of Ashirascdmin cannot be lightly brushed aside, 
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ment.'"' Strabo calls this class of men the Ephort or 
Inspectors. ““They are,’’ says he, ''intrusted with the 
superintendence ‘of all that is going on, and it is their 
duty to report privately to the king...The best and the 
most "faithful persons are appointed to the office of 
Inspectors.'* The Overseer of Arrian and the Inspector 
of Strabo may correspond to the Rdshtriya of the 
Junagadh Inscription or to the Pradeshtri or the Gudha- 
Purushas (secret emissaries) of the Arthagastra. Pradeshtrt 
may be derived from Pradi$ which means “to point,’ “to 
communicate. '* 


Strabo speaks of different classes of Inspectors. He 
tells us that the City Inspectors employed as their co- 
adjutors the city courtesans; and the Inspectors of the 
Camp, the women who followed it. The employment of 
women of easy virtue as spies is also alluded to by the 
Kautiliya Arthasastra. According to that work there 
were two groups of spies, viz. : 


1. Samsthah, or stationary spies, consisting of secret 
agents styled Kadpatika, Udüsthita, Grihapatika, Vaideha ka 
and T'üapasa, i.e., fraudulent disciples, recluses, house- 
holders, merchants and ascetics. 


2. Sanchaürüh or wandering spies,‘ including emissa- 
ries termed Satri, Tikshna and Rashada, i.e., class-mates, 
firebrands and poisoners and certain women described as 
Bhikshukis (mendicants), Parivrájikas (wandering nuns), 
Mundas (shavelings) and Vrishali:. It is to the last class, 
viz., the Vrishalis that Strabo evidently refers. We 


! Chinnock, Arrian, p. 413. 

3 H. and F., Strabo, IIT, p. 103. 

3 Cf.. Thomas, JRAS., 1915, p. 97. 
4 Of., Liders, Ins. No. 1200. 


A Vrishali i» taken to mean a gamikd or courtesan by the author oí the 
Bhagacadajjukiyam (p. 94). 
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have also explicit references to courtesan (puméschalt, 
vesyd, rüpajtoa) spies in the Arthasastra.' | 


Care of Foreigners 


It is clear from the accounts of Diodoros* and Strabo" 
that the Maurya government took special care of 
foreigners. ‘‘Among the Indians officers are appointed 
even for foreigners, whose duty is to see that no foreigner 
is wronged. Should any one of them lose his health, 
they send physicians to attend him, and take care of 
bim otherwise, and if he dies they bury him, and deliver 
over such property as he leaves to his relatives. The 
judges also decide cases in which foreigners are con- 
‘cerned with the greatest care and come down sharply 
on those who take unfair advantage of them.” 


Village Administration 


The administrative and judicial business of villages 
was, in Ancient India, carried on by the Graimikas,° 
Gramabhojakas or Ayuktas who were, no doubt, assisted 
by the village elders.^ The omission of the Gramika 
from the list of salaried officials given in the Arthasdstra’ 
is significant. It probably indicates that in the days of 
the author of the treatise the Gramika was not a salaried 


Pp. 224, 316 of the Arthaédstra (1919). 
1]. 42. 
XV. I. 50, 
McCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, 1926, p. 42. 
Fick, Social Organisation, 162; Arthaéadstra, pp. 157. 172. Cf. Lüders, Ins. 
48, 690, The Kaliiga Edicts refer to Ayuktas who helped the princely 
viceroys and Maháümütras in carrying out Imperial Policy. In the early Post- 
Mauryan and Scythian Age they aro distinctly referred to as village officials 
(Lüdera' List, No. 1347). Inthe Gopta Age tbe designation is applied to various 
functionaries including district officers. 

© Grama-criddhas, Artha, pp. 48, 161, 169, 178, Cf. Liiders, Ins., No. 1327. 
Rock Edicts, V and VIII refer to Mahálakas and Vriddhas. 

* Bk. V, Cb. III. 


^" o» uyu” 
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servant of the crown, but possibly an elected ' official of the 
villagers. The king's servant in the village was tbe Grama- 
bhritaka? or Grama-bhojaka.* Above the Gramika the Artha- 
$üstrg places the Gopa,‘ who looked after 5 or 10 villages, 
and the Sthanika who controlled one quarter of a janapada 
or district. The work of these officers was supervised, 
according to that treatise by the Samühartri with the 
help of the  Pradeshtris. ^ | Rural administration must 
have been highly efficient, We are told by Greek 
observers that the tillers of the soil received adequate 
protection from all injury and would devote the whole 
of their time to cultivation. 


Revenue and Expenditure 


The cost of civil and military administration even at 
the centre must have been enormous. The chief sources 
of revenue from villages were the Bhüga and the Bali. 
The Bhaga was the king's share of the produce of the 
soil which was normally fixed at one-sixth, though in 
special cases it was raised to one-fourth or reduced 
to one-eighth. Bali seems to have been an extra 
impost from the payment of which certain tracts were 
exempted. According to Greek writers husbandmen 
paid, in addition to a fourth part of the produce of 
the soil, a land tribute because, according to their 


ı There is, however, evidence to show that in early times adhikritas were 
appoiote] for villages by the paramount roler f Praí£na Upanishad, III. 4). 

s Artha, pp. 175, 248. 

3 The Grümabhojaka of the Jālakas 
Social Organization in N.-E, Ind, p. 160). 

'4 The Gopas proper do not find mention in early epigraphs' but Lüders, Ins, 
No. 1266, mentions ''Sená-.gopas."' 


was an amdtya of the king (Fick, 


s Artha, pp. 142, 217. „We do not know bow far the system described in 
tbe treatise on polity applies to the early Maurya period. In the days of Asoka 
the work of supervision was done largely by special classes of Mahümütras 


(cf, H.E.V. and tbe Kalihga  Edicts), Pulisd (a T : 
TS ' gents) and Rdjukes (Pill 
Edict. IV). Sirige 
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belief, ‘‘all India is the property of the crown and 
no private person is permitted to owns land.” Taxes 
on land were collected by the Agronomoi who measured 
the land and  superintended the irrigation works. 
Other state dues included ° tribute and prescribed 
services from those who worked at trades, and cattle from 
berdsmen. In urban areas the main sources of revenue 
included birth and death taxes, fines and tithes on sales, 
The Mahàbhüshya of Patanjali has an interesting reference 
to the Mauryas' love of gold which led them to deal in 
images of deities. The distinction between taxes levied 
in rural and in fortified areas respectively is known to the 
Arthasüstra which refers to certain high revenue function- 
aries styled the Samāhartri and the Sannidhatri. No 
such officials are, however, mentioned in Maurya inscrip- 
tions. Greek writers, on the other hand, refer to ‘treasurers 
of the state’ or ‘superintendents of the treasury’. 

A considerable part of the revenue was spent on the 
army. The artisans, too, received maintenance from the 
Imperial exchequer. Herdsmen and hunters received an 
allowance of grain in return for clearing the land of wild 
beasts and fowls. Another class which benetited from 
royal bounty were the philosophers among whom were 
included Bràhmanas as well as Sramanas or ascetics. 
Vast sums were also spent for irrigation, construction of 
roads, erection of buildings and fortifications, and esta- 
blishment of hospitals in the days of Chandragupta’s 
grandson. 


The Last Days of Chandragupta 


Jaina tradition recorded in the Rdjdvalikathe' avers 
that Chandragupta was a Jaina and that, when a great 
famine occurred, he abdicated in favour of his son- 


1 Ind, Ant., 1892, 157, 
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Simhasena and repaired to Mysore where he died. Two 
inscriptions on the north bank of the Kaveri near Seringa- 
patam of about 900 A.D., describe the summit of the 
Kalbappu Hill, i.e., Chandragiri, as marked by the foot- 
prints of Bhadrabibu and  Chandragupta Munipali.' 
Dr. Smith observes:? ‘‘The Jain tradition holds the 
field, and no alternative account exists.” Chandragupta 
died about 300 B.C., after a reign of 24 years." 

If the  Parisishtaparvan' of Hemachandra is to be 
believed Chandragupta had a queen named Durdhara who 
became the mother of Bindusára, the son who succeeded 
him on the throne. In the absence of corroborative 
evidence, however, the name of the queen cannot be 
accepted as genuine. 


— 


l Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, pp. 3-4. 


3 The Oxford History of India, p. 76 As already stated, Fleet is sceptical 
about she Jains tradition (Ind. Ant., 1392, 156 f). According to Greek evidence 
Chandragupts was a follower of the sacrificial religion (see p. ?77 anfe:. The 
epithet Vrishala applied to him in the Mudrürákshasa suggests that in regard to 
certain matters be did deviate from strict orthodoxy (Indiam Culture, 1I, No. 3, 
pp. 558 ff. See also O. J. Shah, Jainism in Northern India, 135n, 138). 

3 For the date of Chandragupta Maurya we Indian Culture, Vol II, No. 3, 
pp. 560 fl. Buddhist tradition of Ceylon puts the date 162 years after the 
parinireána of the Buddha, i.e., in 383 B.C., if we take 544 B.C., to be the year 
of the Great Deceaso; and 324 B.C., if we prefer the Cantonese date 486 BC.. 
for the death of the Buldha. The earlier date is opposed to Greek evidence. 
The date 324 B.C. accords with the testimony of Greek writers. The Jaina date 
313 B.C., for Ch.ndragupta's accession if it is based on a correct tradition, may 
refer to bis acquisition of Avanti in Malwa, as the chronological datum is found 
in a verso where the Maurya king finds mention in a list of successors of Pálaka, 
king of Avanti. Cf. I.H.Q., 1929, p. 403. Filliozat (Manuel des études indiennes 
I, 212.219) and others who prefer the late Jaina evidence, ignore tha much RUE 
Ceyloness testimony, see Raychaudhuri, H2IP, AIU, Vol II, 92 T; ANM 136 ff ; 
the date 313 B.C. moreover does not accord well with what is known about the 
synchronism of Asoka with some of the Hellenistic kings mentioned in Edict XIII 
notably Magas of Cyrene whom a contemporary poet, Callimachus seems o pina 
long before the Syrian War of Ptolemy III (c. 247-6 B.C.). Tarn in Cary, Greek 
World, 393 f. : 


+ VIII. 439-445, For anctber tradition see Bigandet, II. 129 








i 
Section II. Tar REIGN or BiNDUSARA. 


Chandragupta Maurya was succeeded in or about the 
year 300 B.C. by his son Bindusüra Amitraghita. The 
name or title Amifraghdta (slayer of foes) is a restoration 
in Sanskrit! of the  Amitrachates of Athenaios, and 
Allitrochades of Strabo, who is stated to have been the 
son of Sandrocottus. Fleet prefers the rendering 
Amitrakhada or devourer of enemies, which is said to occur 
as an epithet of Indra.” In the Rājāvalīkathe the name 
of Chandragupta's son and successor is given as Simha- 
sena. From  A$oka's Rock Edict VIII (c. g. the Kalsi 
Text) it appears probable that  Bindusara, as well as 
other predecessors of Asoka, used the style Devdnampiya. 


If the author of the Arya-Manjusri Mala Kalpa, 
IHemachandra and Tåranātha are to be believed, Kautilya 
or Chanakya continued to serve as minister for some time 
after the accession of  Bindusára.' ‘‘Chanakya says 
Tàranatha, ‘‘one of his (Bindusüra's) great lords, procured 
the destruction of the nobles and kings of sixteen 


t Cf, Weber, IA, ii (1873), p. 148, Lassen, and Cunningham — (Bhilsa Topes,. 
p.94). The term Amitraghéta cecors in Pawaüjali's Mahübhüshya III. 9. 9. 
Cf., also Mbh, 30. 19; 62. 8; VII.22.16, where Amitraghátin occurs as an epithet 
ef princes and warriors. Dr. Jarl Charpentier observes (in Le Monde Oriental, 
quoted in Calcutta Review, May-Jane, 1926, p. 299), ‘that the Greek word | 
Amitrachates as à synonym of Bindusüra, should be rendered Amitragbáüta seems 
clear not only from the Mahábhàüsya but also from the royal title amilrünárh 
hantá in Ait, Br., VIII. 17. Io JRAS., 1928, January, however, he prefers to 
restore Amitrachates as Amitrakháda (p. 135). Cf. /fig-veda, X. 152, 1, 

2 JRAS., 1909, p. 24. 

3 Jacobi, Parifish(aparean, p. 62; VIII. 416 (f; Ind, Ant., 76, etc. For 
the alleged connection of Bindusira and Chágskya with another minister named 
Subandhu, the author of the Vdsaradattd Ná[yadhárá, sce Proceedings of the 
Second Oriental Conference, pp. 208-11 and Paridishta, VIIT. 447. The 
Dieyüvadána (p.872) mentions Kballáfake as Bindusára'a agrámátya or chief — 


minister. 
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towns, and made the king master of all the territory 
between the eastern and western seas." The conquest 
of the territory between the eastern and western seas 
has been taken by some scholars to refer to the annexa- 
tion of the Deccan.? But' we should not forget that 
already in the time of Chandragupta the Maurya Empire 
extended from Surüshtra to Bengal (Gangaridae), z.e., 
from the western to the eastern sea. Taranaitha’s 
statement need mean nothing more than the suppression 
of a general revolt. No early tradition expressly 
connects the name of Bindusara with the conquest of 
the Deccan.* The story of the subjugation of sixteen 
towns may or may not be true, but we are told in the 
Divyávadüna* that at least one town of note, viz., Taxila, 
revolted during the reign of Bindusira. The king is 
said to have despatched Asoka there. While the prince 
was nearing Taxila with his troops, the people came out 
to meet him, and said, “We are not opposed to the prince 
nor even to king Bindusāra, but the wicked ministers 
(Dushtāmātyāh) insult us". The high-handedness of 
the Maurya officials in the outlying provinces is alluded 
to by Asoka himself in his Kalinga Edict." Addressing 
his Mahamdatras the Emperor says : 

** All men are my children: and, just as I desire for 
my childern that they may enjoy every kind of prosperity 
and happiness both in this world and in the next, so 
also I desire the same for all men. You, however, do 


1 Were these the capitals of the sixteen mahdjanapadas ? 

7 Cf. Smith, EHT., Ord ed., p- 149, J RAS., 1919, 598; Jayaswal, The Empire 
of Bindusára, JBORS., ii. 791. 

3 Bee, however, Subramaniem, JRAS., 1923, p. 96, "My Guru's Guru bad 
written in his commentary on a Sangam work that the 'Tulu-náda was established 
by the son of Chandragupta," perhaps Tuliyan (Toli = Bindu). 

4 Cowell and Neil's Ed., p, 371. 

5 Smitb, A4£oka, third edition, pp. 194-95, 

38—1829B, 
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not grasp this truth to its full extent.’ Some individual, 
perchance, pays heed, but to a part omfy, not the whole. 
See then to this, for the principle of government is well 
established. Again, it happens that some individual, incurs 
imprisonment or torture, and when the result is his 
imprisonment without due cause, many other people are 
deeply grieved. In such a case you must desire to do 
justice* ...and for this purpose, in accordance with the 
Law of Piety, I shall send forth in rotation every five 
years such persons (Mahdmdtras) as are of mild and 
temperate disposition, and regardful of the sanctity of 
life, who knowing this my purpose will comply with my 
instructions. From  Ujjain, however, the Prince for 
this purpose will send out a similar body of officials 
and will not over-pass three years. In the same way 
from Tazila.”’ 

Taxila made its submission to Ašoka. The Maurya 
prince is further represented as entering the *''Svaéa 
rajya’’ (Kha$a according to Burnouf).* 


Foreign Relations 


In bis relations with the Hellenistic powers Bindusüra 
pursued a pacific policy. We learn from the classical 


! “You do not learn how far this (my) object reaches.” (Hultzsch, Jne- 
criptions of Asoka, p. 95). 

2 “It bappens in the administration (of justice) that a single person suffers 
either imprisonment or harsh treatment. In this case (an order) cancelling the im- 
prisonmept is (obteined) by bim accidentally, while (many) other people continue 
tosuffer. Intbiscase you must strive to deal (with all of them) impartially,*' 
(Hultzseb, p. 96). 

3 “I shall send out every five years (à Mahümátra) who will be noitber harah 
nor fierce, (but) of gentle actions (eit, in order to ascertain) whetber (the judicial 
officers) paying attention to this object..aro acting thus, as my instruction 
(implies)."" (Hultzech p. 97). 

4 Divyávadána, p. 372. The emendation  Kbaáa is supported by tbe 
testimony of Táran&tba (THQ. 1930, 334), For the Khaéas see JASB, (Extra 
No. 9. 1899). e: 
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writers ' that the king of Syria despatched to his court 
an ambassador mamed  Deimachos. Pliny? tells us that 
(Ptolemy II) Philadelphos King of Egypt (B. C. 285- 
247), sent an envoy named Dionysios. Dr. Smith points 
out that it is uncertain «whether Dionysios presented 
his credentials to Bindusara or to his son and successor, 
A$oka. It is, however, significant that while Greek and 
Latin writers refer to Chandragupta and  Amitragháta 
they do not mention Asoka. This is rather inexplicable 
if an envoy whose writings were utilized by later authors, 
really visited the third of the great Mauryas. 
Patrokles,* an officer who served under both Seleukos and 
his son, sailed in the Indian seas and collected much 
geographical information which Strabo and Pliny were 
glad to utilize. Athenaios tells an anecdote of private 
friendly correspondence between Antiochos (I, Soter), 
king of Syria, and Bindusára which indicates that the 
Indian monarch communicated with his Hellenistic 
contemporaries on terms of equality and friendliness. 
We are told on the authority of Hegesander that Amitro- 
chates (Bindusira), the king of the Indians, wrote to 
Antiochos asking that king to buy and send him sweet 
wine, dried figs, and a sophist, and Antiochos replied : 
We shall send you the figs and the wine, but in Greece 
the laws forbid a sophist to be sold.'* In connection with 
the demand for. a Greek sophist it is interesting to recall 
the statement of Diodoros that one Iamboulos was 
carried to the king of  Palibothra (Pataliputra) who 
had a great love for the Graecians. Dion Chrysostom 
asserts that the poetry of Homer is sung by the Indians 


NS ' e, g.s Strabo. 
s McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, p. 108 
y Smith, Asoka, third edition, p. 19. | | 
4 McCrindle, Inv. Atez., p. 409. Hultzsch, Adoke, p. xxxv. Bindusára's 
interest in philosophy is also proved by his association with Ajiva-parivrijakas 
(Dicfgüávaddna, 370 ff), Cf., also the firat linea of Pillar Edict VII. | 
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who had translated it into their own language and modes 

of expression.' Garga and Varühamihira$ in a later age 

testify to the honour that was paid to Greeks for their 

knowledge of astronomy.* rta 
Bindusára's Family 


Bindusira had many children besides Asoka, the 
son who succeeded him on the throne. We learn from 
a passage of the Fifth Rock Edict in which the duties of 
the Dharma-mahamatras? are described, that Asoka had 
many brothers and sisters. The Divydvaddna mentions 
two of these brothers, namely, Susima and Vigatasoka.' 
The Ceylonese Chronicles seem also to refer to these two 
princes though under different names, calling the former 
Sumana and the latter Tishya. Susima-Sumana is said 
to bave been the eldest son of Bindusara and a step- 
brother of Asoka, while Vigatagoka-Tishya is reputed to 
have been the youngest son of Bindusüra and a co-uterine 
brother of Asoka, born of a Brihmana girl from Champa.® 
Hiuen Tsang mentions a brother of Asoka named 
Mahendra. Ceylonese tradition, however, represents 
the latter as a son of Asoka. It is possible that the 


Chinese pilgrim has confounded the story of Vigatasoka 
with that of Mahendra." 


! McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 177. Cf. Grote, XII. p. 169, possible re- 
presentation of a Greek drama on the Hydaspes. | 

3 Brihat Samhitd, II, 14. Aristoxenos and Eusebine refer to the presence 
in Athens, as early as the fourth century B. C., of Indians who discussed 
philosophy with Socrates. (A note by Rawlinson quoted in the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, 22-11-36, p. 17). 

3 “High Officers for the Establishment and Propagation of the Law of Daty.' 

* Pp. 369-78; Smith, Afoka 3rd ed., pp. 247 ff. 

^ According to R. L. Mitra (Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal. B) and 
Smith the name of Afáoka'a mother was Subhadráügi, Bigandet I1" 128 mentions 
DhammA as the mother of Ašokas nnd Tissa, 

* QJ. Smith, Aloka, 3rd ed, p. 257. 
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Bindusüra died after a reign of 25 years according to 
the Purāņas, and 27 or 28 years according to Buddhist 
tradition.’ According to the chronology adopted in 
these pages bis reign terminated about 273 B.C.* 


1 Hultzsch points out (p. xxxii) that Burme iti 
š » ese traditicn sssigns 27 years t 
Bindusára, while Buddhaghosba's Samanta-pásádikà Bgrees with the posi aang 
in allotting 28 years to that king. 
2 Cf. Bmith, Asoka, p. 73. 





MS. 
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Section III. Tar EARLY Years OF ASOKA 


Both the Divydvadana and the Ceylonese Chronicles 
agree that there was a fratricidal struggle after the 
death of Bindusira. Asoka is said to have overthrown 
his eldest  step-brother withthe help of Radhagupta 
whom he made his Agramatya (Chief Minister). Dr. 
Smith observes,’ ''the fact that his formal consecration 


Or coronation (abhisheka) was delayed for some four 


‘years? until 269 B.C., confirms the tradition that his 
succession was contested, and it may be true that his 


a B - , 9 m 
— rival was an elder brother named Susīma. In his 


Asoka” pubiished a few months later, he says, ''it is 
possible that the long delay may have been due to a 
disputed succession involving much bloodshed, but there 
is no independent evidence of such a struggle." Dr. 
Jayaswal* gave the following explanation for the delay 
in ASoka’s coronation: ''it seems that in those days 
for obtaining royal abhisheka* the age of 25 was a con- 
dition precedent. This seems to explain why Asoka 
was not crowned for three or four years after 
accession. - The contention can hardly be accepted. 
The Mahübhürata, for instance, informs us that the 
abhisheka of king Vichitravirya took place when he was 


a mere child who had not yet reached the period of 
youth : 
Vichitraviryaficha tada 


bülam apráüptayauvanam 


The Ozford History of India, p. 93. 

Mahávarnsa, Geiger’s translation, p. 25. 

Third edition. 

JBORS., 1917, p 438. 

There were other kinds of  4bhisheka mls» eg., thow of Yurarája, 


Kumára, and Sendpati, as we learn Yrom the epics aad the Kantilíya  (trans., 
877, 991). l 
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Kururajye mahabahur 
+ abhyashiichadanantaram.' 

Dr. Smith characterises? the Ceylonese tales which 
relate that Asoka slew many of his brothers as silly 
because Asoka certainly had brothers and sisters alive 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth years of his reign. 
whose households were objects of his anxious care. But 
we should remember that the Fifth Rock Edict refers 
only tothe family establishments of bis brothers (olodha- 
nesu bhütinam) as existing. This does not necessarily _ 
imply tbat the brothers themselves were alive. We 
should however, admit tbat there is nothing to show, 
on the contrary, that the brothers were dead. The. = 
Fifth Rock Edict, in our opinion, proves nothing regarding 
the authenticity or untrustworthiness of the  Ceylonese 
tradition. In the Forth Rock Edict Asoka himself 
testifies to the growth of unseemly behaviour to kinsfolk 
and slaughter of living creatures. 

The first four years of Asoka’s reign is, to quote the 
words which Dr. Smith uses in another connection, ''one 
of the dark spaces in the spectrum of Indian history ; 
vague speculation, unchecked by tbe salutary limitations 
of verified fact, is at the best, unprofitable.“ 

Like his predecessors’ Asoka assumed the title of 
Devünampiya. He generally described himself as Deva- 
nampiya Piyadasi, The name Asoka is found only in 
literature, and in two ancient inscriptions, viz., the Maski 


Edict of Asoka himself, and the Junàgadh inscription 


1! Mbh, I. 101. 12. As the Adiparca refers to Dattámitra and Yarana rule in 


the lower Indus valley ite date cannot be far removed from that of Adgoka and 
Kbáravela. Cf. also the cases of Bamprati Parisishta parcan, IX. 52, who was 
anointed king though a baby in arms, aud of Amma II, Eastern Chalukya. 
? E.H.I., 3rd ed., p. 155. 
7 Cf. Rock Edict VIII, Kalsi, Sbáhbázgarhi and Mánsahra Texts. 
| We bave already seen that tbe epithet ""Piadamsana"" is ti i 
to Chandragupta also (Bhandarkar, 44oka, p. 5; Hultzsch, CII, Vol, I. x ERES FEE 
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of the Mahdkshatrapa Rudradiman I. The name 
Dharmasoka is found in one Mediaeval epfyraph, viz., the 
Sarnath inscription of Kumüáradevi.' 

During the first thirteen years of his reign Asoka 
seems to have carried on the traditional Maurya policy 
of expansion within India, and of friendly co-operation 
with the foreign powers, which was in vogue after the 
Seleukidan war. Like Chandragupta and Bindusàra he 
was aggressive at home but pacific abroad. The friendly 
attitude towards  non-Indian powers is proved by the 
exchange of embassies and the employment of Yavana 
officials like 'l'ushaspha.* In India, however, he played 
the part of a conqueror. The Divydvaddina credits him, 
while yet a prince with the suppression of a revolt in 
Taxila and the conquest of the Svaša (Khasa?) country. 
In the thirteenth year of his reign (eight years after 
consecration), he effected the conquest of Kalinga. We 
do not know the exact limits of this kingdom in the days 
of A$oka. But if the Sanskrit epics and Purünas are 
to be believed, it extended to the river Vaitarani in the 
north,” the Amarakantaka Hills in the west* and Mahen- 
dragiri in the south.’ 

An account of the Kalinga war and its effects is given 
in Rock Edict XIII. We have already seen that 
certain places in Kalinga formed parts of the Magadhan 
dominions in the time of the Nandas. Why was it 
necessary for Asoka to reconquer the country ? The 
question admits of only one answer, viz., that it 


1 Dharmü£oka-narüádhipasya — samaye Sri Dharmachakro Jino yüdrik 
tannaya rakshitah punaragafichakre tatopyadbhutam. 

7 Note also the part played by the Yona named Dhammarakkhita 
(Mahdcarmea, traos., p. 82). 

3 Mbh., IT. 114. 4. 

4 Karma Purana, 11. 39, 9, Vayu, 77, 4-18. 

^ Raghucamda IV, 38.43; VT. 53.54. 
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severed its connection with Magadha after the fall 
of the Nandas. «If the story of a general revolt in the time 
of Bindusira be correct then it is not unlikely that 
Kalinga, like Taxila, threw off the allegiance of Magadha 
during the reign of tbat nfonarch. It appears, however, 
from Pliny, who probably based his account on the Indika 
of Megasthenes, that Kalinga was already an independent 
kingdom in the time of Chandragupta. In that case 
there can be no question of a revolt in the time of 
Bindusára. Pliny says,’ “the tribes called Calingae are 
nearest the sea...the royal city of the Calingae is called 
Parthalis. Over their king 60,000 foot soldiers, 1,000 
horsemen, 700 elephants keep watch and ward in ‘procinct ` 
of war’. -"? 

The Kalinga kings probably increased their army 
considerably during the period which elapsed from the 
time of Megasthenes to that of Agoka, because during 
the war with Asoka the casualties exceeded 2,50,000. 
It is, however, possible that the huge total included not 
only combatants but also non-combatants. The existence 
of a powerful kingdom so near their borders, with a big 
army ‘in procinct of war,’ could not be a matter of 
indifference to the kings of Magadha.  Magadba learnt to 


! Ind. Ant., 1877, p. 338. 

3 If, a8 is probable, Kaliñga included at this time the neighbouring country of 
Aémake, then Parthalis may be the same as “Potali. Foran interesting account 
of Kalihga and its early capitals Dantaküra and Tosali, see Sylvain Lévi, '*Pré- 
Aryen et Pré-Dravidien dans l'Inde," J. A., Juillet-Septembre, 1923; and Indian 
Antiquary, 1926 (May), pp. 94, 98. “The appellation of  Kalinga, applied to 
Indians throvghout the Malay world, attests the brilliant réle of the men of 
Kaliága in the diffusion of Hindu civilisation." Not far from the earliest capital 
(Paloura-Dantepura-Dantaküra) lay the apheterion, “where véssels bound for 
the Golden Peninsula ceased to bug the shore aod sailed for the open sea.” 
Note, in this connection, the name Ho-liog (Po-ling, Kalidgs) applied by the 
Chinese to Java (Takakusu, I-tsing, p. xlvii) an island which was known by ita 
Sanskrit name to Ptolemy (150 A.D.) and even to the Hámaáyana (Kishk. 40. 30). 
For the connection of early Kslitza with Ceylon, se» TA, VIII, 2, 225. 
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her cost what a powerful Kalinga meant, in the time of 
Kharavela. t 


We learn from the Thirteenth Rock Edict that Agoka 
made war on the Kalinga country and annexed it to his 
empire. *''One hundred and*fifty thousand persons were 
carried away captive, one hundred thousand were slain, 
and many times that number died.” Violence, slaughter, 
and separation from their beloved ones befell not only 
to combatants, but also to the Brahmanas, ascetics, and 
householders. 


The conquered territory was constituted a viceroyalty 
under a prince of the royal family stationed at Tosali,' 
‘apparently situated in the Puri district. The Emperor 
issued two special edicts prescribing the principles on 
which both the settled inhabitants and the border tribes 
should be treated. These two edicts are preserved at two 
sites, now called Dhauli? and Jaugada.*. They are 
addressed to the Mahamatras or High Officers at Tosali 
and Samapa.* In these documents the Emperor makes 
the famous declaration “all men are my children,” and 
charges his officers to see that justice is done to the 
people. 

The conquest of Kalinga was a great landmark in the 
history of Magadba, and of India. It marks the close of 
that career of conquest and aggrandisement which was 
ushered in by Bimbisara’s annexation of Anga. It 


1 Toasali (variant Tosala) was the name of a country as well as a city, Lévi 
points out that the Gandavyfiha refers to the country (Janapada) of Amita- 
Tosala" ino the Dakshinadpatha, "'where stands a city named Tosala,"’ In 
Brübmamnpicsl literature Tosala is constantly associated with (South) Kosala and 
is sometimes distinguished from Kaliñga, The form Tosalei occura in the 
Geography of Ptolemy, Some mediseval inscriptions (Ep. Ind., IX. 286: XV 
8) refer to Dakshina (South) Tosala and Uttara (North) Tosala, 

2 In Puri. 

š In Gafijam. 

* For the identification of Samápá, see Ind, Ant., 1923, pp, 66 ff. 
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opens a new era—an era of peace, of social progress, of 
religious propaganda and at the same time of political 
stagnation and, perhaps, of military inefficiency during 
which the martial spirit of imperial Magadha was dying 
out for want of exercise. °The era of military conquest or 
Digvijaya! was over, the era of spiritual conquest or 
Dhamma-vijaya was about to begin. 


We should pause here to give an account of the extent 
of A$oka's dominions and the manner in which they 
were administered before the Emperor embarked on a 
new policy. 

Asoka mentions Magadha,  Pataliputra, Khalatikapa- 
vata ( Barübar Hills ), Kosarmbi, Lurmmini-gima, 
Kalinga (including Tosali, Samapa and Khepimgala- 
pavata or the Jaugada Rock), Atavi (the forest tract of 
Mid-India perhaps identical with Alavi of the Buddhist 
texts), Suvarnagiri, Isila, Ujjayini and  Takshaéilà ex- 
pressly as being among those places which were under 
his rule. 

Beyond Takshasili the empire stretched as far 
as the confines of the realm of ‘“‘Amtiyako Yonaraja,'' 
usually identified with Antiochos II 'l'heos of Syria (261- 
246 DB. C.), and included the wide territory round Shah- 
bàzgarhi?^ and . Máànsahra? inhabited by the Yonas, 
Kambojas and the Gandharas. The exact situation of 
this Yona territory has not yet been determined. The 
Mahdvamsa evidently refers to it and its chief city 
Alasanda which Cunningham and Geiger identify with 
the town of Alexandria ( Begram, west of Kapisa ) 


| Cf. sara-sake vijaye (Bühler, cited in Hultzach"'a Inscriptions. of 
p. 25). 

2 In the Peshawür District. 

3 In the Hazāra District, 


A sok a, 
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founded by the Macedonian conqueror near Kabul.’ 
Kamboja, as we have already seen, corrésponds to Raja- 
pura or Rajaur near Punch in Kasmira and some 
neighbouring tracts including  Káfiristán. The {ribal 
territory of the Gandharas at this time probably 
lay to the west of the Indus, and did not apparently 
include Takshasila which was ruled by a princely Viceroy, 
and was the capital of the province of Uttarüpatha." The 
capital of ‘Trans-Indian Gandhara was Pushkaravati, 
identified by Coomaraswamy with the site known as 
Mir Ziyàrat or Bala Hisar at the junction of the Swat 
and Kabul rivers.’ 

The inclusion of Kasmira within Asgoka’s empire is 
proved by the testimony of Hiuen 'Tsang's Fecords* and 
Kalhana's fdjatarangini®. Kalhana says: ‘The 
faithful Asoka reigned over the earth. This king who 
had freed himself from sins and had embraced the 
doctrine of the Jina covered Sushkaletra and Vitastatra 
with numerous Stüpas. At the town of Vitastatra there 
stood within the precincts of the Dharmdaranya Vihara 
a Chaitya built by him, the height of which could not 
be reached by the eye. That illustrious king built the 
town of Srinagari. This sinless prince after removing 
the old stuccoed enclosure of the shrine of Vijayesvara 
built in its stead a new one of stone. He...erected 
within the enclosure of Vijayesa, and near it, two temples 
which were called Agokesvara.’* The description of Agoka 
as a follower of the Jina, i.e., Buddha, and the builder 
of numerous síüpas leaves no room for doubt that the 


1 Cuno. AGI, 18. Geiger, Mahdvamsa, 194. The Yons territory probably 
"C to the whole or a part of tue Province of the Paropamisadae. | 
Cf. Kalihga Edict;  Diryácadüna, . 407 no" | 
Takshasiléd nagaram, ctc. Š dg Antesg.ottarüpatho 
3 Cj. Carm. Lec., 1918, p 54. Indian and Indonesian Art, 65 
i Watters, Vol, I, pp. 207-71. 
è I. 102-06. 
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great Maurya monarch is meant. We are told by 
Kalhana himself that he is indebted for much of the 
above account to an earlier chronicler named 
Chhayillaikara. 

The inscriptions near * Kālsī and those on the 
Rummindei and the Nigal Sagar pillars prove the 
inclusion of the Dehra-Dün District and the Tarai within 
the limits of Asoka’s Empire, while the monuments at 
Lalitapitan and Rampurwa attest his possession of the 
valley of Nepal and the district of Champaran. Furtber 
evidence of the inclusion of the Himalayan region within 
Asoka's empire is possibly furnished by Rock Edict XIII 
which refers to the Nabhapamtis of Nabhaka, probably 
identical with Na-pei-kea of Fa Hien,’ the birthplace of 
Krakuchcbhanda Buddha, about 10 miles south or south- 
west of Kapilavastu.* 

According to Bühler, Rock Edict XIII also mentions 
two vassal tribes Visa (Besatae of the Periplus?) and Vajri 
(Vrijikas?). More recent writers do not accept Bühler's 
reading and substitute (Raja) Visayamhi, ‘in the (king's) 
territory,’ in its place. There is, thus no indubitable 
reference either to the Vrijikas or the 'Besatae' in the 
inscriptions of Asoka. 

We learn from the classical writers that the country 
of the Gangaridac, i.e., Bengal, formed a part of 


1 Legge, 64. 

3 “The Brahma íraívca-ta?)i Purdna assigna Nábbikapura to the territory of 
the Uttara-Kuros'' (Hultzseh, CII, Voi. I, p. xxxixn). Mr. M Govinda Pai (Aiyangar 
Com. Vol. 36), however, invites attention te the Nabbakáünanas, apparently a 
southern people, mentioned in the Mbh. vi. 9, 59. In connection with the northern 
limits of the Maurya empire attention may al«o be invited to the statement in the 
Dieyaáacadana (p 30721 about Aášoka a subjugation of the Svaga (Khaa?) 
country. According to a legend narrated by the Chinese pilgrims (Watters. Yuan 
Chwang, 1I, p. 295) exiles from TakshadilA settled in the land to the east of Khoten 
in the days of Aáoka. | 

3 For early references to Vañua, see Dá vi "Prd.Aryeon et Prd-Dravidicn dans 
Inde.” For its denotation, see — Mánasi-o-Marmavüni, Srávaps, 1336 
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the dominions of the king of the Prasii, i.e., Magadha, 
as early as the time of Agrammes, i.e.,® the last Nanda 
king. A passage of Pliny clearly suggests that the 
‘*Palibothri,’’ ¢.e., the rulers of Pataliputra, domjnated 
the whole tract along the Ganges.* That the Magadhan 
kings retained their hold on Bengal as late as the time 
of Aéoka is suggested by the testimony of the Divyāvadāna* 
and of Hiuen Tsang who saw Stüpa*s of that monarch 
near Tàmralipti and Karnasuvarna (in West Bengal), in 
Samatata (East Bengal) as well as in Pundravardhana 
(North Bengal)  Kàmarüpa (Assam) seems to have lain 
outside the empire. The Chinese pilgrim saw no 
monument of Asoka in that country. 

We have seen that in the south the Maurya power 
at one time, had probably penetrated as far as the Podiyil 
Hill in the 'Tinnevelly district.‘ In the time of A$oka 
the Maurya frontier had receded probably to the Pennar 
river near Nellore as the Tamil Kingdoms are referred to 
as ‘‘Prachamta’’ or border states and are clearly distin- 
guished from the imperial dominions (Vijita or EHaja- 
vishaya), which stretched only as far south as the 
Chitaldrug District of Mysore. ‘The major part of the 


Several scholars find it mentioned in the Aitareya Aranyaka, But this is doubtful. 
Bodháyana brands it as an impure country and even Patafijali excludes it from 
Aryacarta, The country was, however, Aryanised before the Manusamhita 
which extends the esstern boundary of AryAvarta to the sea, and the Jain Prajfd- 
pana which ranks Añga snd Vañgna in the first group of Aryan peoples. The 
earliest epigraphic reference to Vaiga is probably that contained in the Nagar- 
junikopda Inscriptions. 

1  MeCrindle, Inv. Alez., pp. 291, 281. 

? Ind. Ant., 1877, 3323, Megasthenes and Arrian (1926), p. 141-2, 

3 p. 497. Cf. Smith's Adoka, 3rd ed, p. 255. The Mabástbána Inscription 
which is usually attributed to the Maurya period, contains no reference to 
Asoka. 

4 Mr. 8. 8. Desikar thinks that the last point reached by the Mauryas was 
the Veñkata hill (IHQ,- 1928, p. 145). Prof. N. Sastri lays stress (ANM, pp 26581) 
on the legendary features of the account in Tamil texta. 
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Decean was ruled by the viceregal princes of Suvarnagiri' 
and Tosali, the Mahümütras of Isila and Samapa and 
the officers in charge of the Atavi or Forest Country. 
But in the belt of land on either side of the Nerbudda, 
the Godavari and the upper Mahanadi there were, in all 
probability, certain areas that were technically outside the 
limits of the empire proper. Asoka evidently draws a 
distinction between the forests and the inhabiting 
tribes which are in the dominions (rijita) nnd peoples 
on the border (amta avijita) for whose benefit some of 
the special edicts were issued. Certain vassal tribes 
are specifically mentioned, e.g., the  Andhras,  Palidas 
(Paladas,  Pàárimdas), Bhojas and Rathikas  (Ristikas, 
Rashtrikas?). They enjoyed a status midway between the 
Provincials proper and the unsubdued  borderers. The 
word  Petenika or Pitinika mentioned in Rock Edicts 
V and XIII should not, according to Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar and some other writers, be read as a separate name 
but as an adjective qualifying Rishtika (Edict V) and 
Bhoja (Edict XIII). They draw our attention to certain 
passages in the  Anguttara Nikāya where the term 
Pettanika occurs in the sense of one who enjoys property 
given by his father. The view that Pitinika is merely 


! Ac!uetothe location of this city is probably given by the inscriptions of 


the later Mauryas of the Konkag and Khšándesh, apparently the descendants 
of the Southern Viceroy (Ep. Ind., III. 138). As thea^ later Maorva 
inseriptions have besn found at Vada in the north of the Thana district (Bomb. 
Gaz., Vol. I, Part II, p. 14) and at Waüghli in Khündesh (ibid.,, 984*, it is not 
unlikely that Savarpagiri was situated in that neighbourhood. Curiously 
enough, there is actually in Kbiodesh a place called Sonzir. According to 
Hultzscb, (CHI. p. xxxviii) Suvarpegiri 1s perhaps identical with Kanakagiri 
in the Hyderabad State, south of Maski, and nerth of the ruins of Vijayanagara. 
Isila may bave been the ancient name of Siddápura. 

3? Edict XIII, 

3 TIT. 76, 78 and 300 (P.T.S.). 

* Ind. Ant., 1910, p. 50. Cf. Hultzsch, Afoka, 10; LHQ, 1925, 387. Other 
scholars, however, identify tho Pitinikas with the Paithinakas or natives of 
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an adjective of Rathika (Ristika) or Bhoja is not, however, 
accepted by Dr. Barua who remarks that #“it is clear from 
the Pāli passage, as well as from  Buddhaghosha's 
explanations, that  Ratthika and Pettanika were two 
different designations. '' ° 

The Andhras are, as we have already seen, men- 
tioned in a passage of the Aitareya Drahmana. The 
Bhojas are also mentioned in that work as rulers of 
the south.’ Pliny, quoting probably from Megasthenes 
says that the  Andarae (Andhras) possessed numerous 
villages, thirty towns defended by walls and towers, 
and supplied their king with an army of 100,000 
infantry, 2,000 cavalry and 1,000 elephants.* The earliest 
Andhra capital (Andhapura) was situated on the Telavaha 
river which, according to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, is either 
the modern Tel or Telingiri, both flowing near the con- 
fines of the Madras Presidency and the Central Pro- 
vinces. But the identification is by no means certain.” 
The Palidas were identified by  Bübler with the 





Paithan, and some go so far as to suggest that they are the ancestors of the 
Sštavübana rulers of Paithag. See Woolner, Adoka Text and Glossary, IT, 
113; also JRAS., 1923, 92. Cf. Barua, Old Brahmi Ins., p. 211. 

1 For other meanings of Bhoja, sce Mbbh., Ādi., 84, 22; IA, V. 177; VI. 
05.98 ; VII. 36. 254. 

! Ind. Ant., 1877, p. 339. 

3 p.92 ante. In historical times the Andbras are found in poesession of the 
Kfisbgà and Guptür districts os we learn from tbe Mayidavola plates and other 
records. The earliest capital of the Andhra country or '"Andbrápatha" known from 
the inscriptions ia apparently Dharnñakada at or near Amaráüvati (or Bezvada). 
Kubiraka of the Bhattiprola inscription (c. 200 B.C) is the earliest koown 
ruler, One recension, in the Drühmi script, of the Rock Edicts of Asoka, has 
recently been discovered in the Kurnool District (THQ, 1925, 791; 1981, £17 f; 
1933, 118 f. ; IA, Feb., 1932, p. 29, which falls within the “Andhra” 
area of the Madras Presidency. Recent discoveries of the Asokan epigrapha 
include, besides the Yerragudi iascriptions (Kurnool District) two new Rock 
Edicta at Kopbal in the Souih- West corner of the Hyderabad State. The Kopbal 
inscriptions are found on the Gavimath and the Pálkigugdu Hills, They be'ong 
to the casa of Minor Rock Edicta, 
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Pulindas' whg are invariably associated with the 
Nerbudda (Reva) and the Vindhyan region :— 

Pulinda-rüja sundari | nübhimamdala — nipita salilà 
(Reva).* s 

Pulindā Vindhya Pushika(?) Vaidarbhā Dandakath saha“ 

Pulindá Vindhya Mülika Vaidarbhā Dandakaih saha" 


Their capital Pulinda-nagara lay not far from Bhbilsā 
and may have been identical with Rūpnāth, the find-spot 
of one recension of Minor Rock Edict I.* 


Hultzsch, however, doubts the identification of the 
**Palidas'' of Shahbazgarhi with the Pulindas, for the Kālsī 
and  Girnür texts have the variants Palada and 
Pürirnda— names that remind us of the Paradas of 
the Vayu Purana. the Harivamsa* and the Brihat 
Samhita.” In those texts the people in question are 
mentioned in a list of barbarous tribes along with 
the Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Pahlavas, KhaSas, 
Mahishikas, Cholas, Keralas, etc. They are described 
as muktakesá (**having dishevelled hair"). Some of the 
tribes mentioned in the list belong to the north, others 
to the south. The association with the Andhras in 
A$okan inscriptions suggests that in the Maurya period 
they may have been in the Deccan. But the matter must 
be regarded as not definitely settled. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that a river Parada (identified 


Haltzech, Asoka, 48 (n. 14). 
Bubhandu's Vasaradattd. 
Mastsya P. 114, 48, 

Vayu, 55, 126. 

t Tie Nasagrüma grant of tbe Mehürája Hastin of the year 198 (A. D. 517) 
referas to a Pulinda-rüja-rüás! (ra. which lay in the territory of tbe Parivrá;aka 
kings, £e. in the Dabbá!á region in tho uortbero part of the present Madhya 
Pradesh (Ep. Ind., xxi, 126). 

5 Ch. 88, 198. Cf. Farad: ne in Gedrolic (MsCrindle, Ptolemy, 1927), 320, 

4 "Xs 14. 

XIII, 9. 
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with the Paradi or Par river in the Sarat District) is 
mentioned in a Nasik inscription.’ 

The Bhojas and the Rathikas ( Ristikas ) were 
evidently the ancestors of the Mahabhojas and the 
Maharathis of the Satavabana period. The Bhojas 
apparently dwelt in Berar, and the Rathikas or Ristikas 
possibly in Maharashtra or certain adjoining tracts. ‘The 
former were, in later ages, connected by matrimonial 
alliances with chieftains of the Kanarese country. 


In the west Agoka’s Empire extended to the Arabian 
Sea and embraced all the Aparantas® including no doubt 
the vassal state (or confederation of states) of Surashtra 
the affairs of which were looked after by the Yavana-raja 
Tushaspha with Giri-nagara (Girnar) as his capital. 
Dr. Smith says that the form of the name shows that 
the Yavana-raja must have been a Persian. But accord- 
ing to this interpretation the Yavana Dhammadeva, the 
Saka Ushavadata (Risahabha-dattu), the Parthian Suvisakha 
and the Kushadn Vasudeva must have been all native 
Hindus of India. If Greeks and other foreigners adopted 
Hindu names there is no wonder that some of them 
assumed Iránic appellations. ‘There is, then, no good 
ground for assuming that 'Tushaspha was not a Greek, 
but a Persian." 


! Rapson, Andhra Coins, ivi, Pargiter places the Páradas in the north. 
west, ATHT, p. 268. Cf. Paradene, Gedrosia (Ptolemy, ed. 1927), 320 and  Paraitakai, 
Ind. Alex., 44. 

2 Smith, A4oka, third ed...pp. 169-70. 

3 Cf. Bhoja-kata, Bhat koli in Amraoti. 

t The Hàmáyana, IV. 41. 10, places the Hishtikeas between the Vidarbhas 
of (Berar) and the Máübishakas of the Nerbudda valley or of Mysore. Rathika 
is also used as an official designation and it is in that sense that the expression 
seems to be used in the Yerragndi inscription (Ind, Culture, I, 310; Aiyangar 
Com. Vol. 35; IHQ. 1933, 117). 

5 fBürpáraka, Nasik, ete , according to the Markandeya P. 57, 19 52. 

6 CI IA, 1919, 145; EH VE, god, ed., pp. 25-29. 
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Rapson' seems to think that the Gandharas, 
Kambojas, Yavanas,  Rishtikas, Bhojas, Petenikas, 
Paladas and Andhras lay beyond Agoka’s domi- 
nions, and were not his subjects, though regarded 
as coming within his sphere of influence. But this 
surmise can hardly be acceptedin view of the fact 
that Agoka’s  Dharma-mahümütras were employed 
amongst them ‘‘on the revision of (sentences of) imprison- 
ment or execution , in the reduction of penalties, or (the 
grant of) release’’ (Rock Edict V)2 In the Rock Edict 
XIII, they seem to be included within the Raja-Vishaya 
or the King’s territory, and are distinguished from the 
real border peoples (Arta, Prachamta), viz., the Greeks 
of the realm of Antiochos and the Tamil peoples of the 
south (Nicha). But while we are unable to accept the 
views of Rapson, we find it equally difficult to agree with 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar? who denies the existence of 
Yonas and others as feudatory chieftains in Asoka’s 
dominions. The case of the Yavana-raja Tushaspha 
clearly establishes the existence of such vassal chiefs 
whose peoples undoubtedly enjoyed partial autonomy 
though subject to the jurisdiction of special Imperial 
officers like the Dharma-mahdamdatras. 


Having described the extent of Asoka’s empire we 
now proceed to give a brief account of its administration. 
Asoka continued the Council government of his pre- 
decessors. There are references to the Emperor's 
dealings with the Parishà or Parisha in Rock  Edicts 
III and VI. Senart took Parishad to mean Sangha and 
Bühler understood by it the Committee of caste or sect. 


! CHI. pp. 514, 515. 
2 “They are occupied in supporting prisoners (with money ), io causing 


(their) fetters tobe taken off, and in setting (them) free" (Holtzsch, Afoka, p. 
33). 


3 Adoka, 28. 
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But Dr. K. P. Jayaswal pointed out that the Parishd 
of the  Edicts is Mantriparishad of the Arlhaśāstra.' 
The inscriptions prove that Agoka retained also the 
system of Provincial Government existing under his 
forefathers. Tosali, Suvarnagiri, Ujjayini and Takshasila 
were each under a prince of the blood (Kumala_ or 
Ayaputa).* 

The Empire and the Princes were helped by bodies 
(Nikaya) of officials who fell under the following 
classes :— 





1. The Mahamairas" and other Mukhyas. 
2-3. The Rājūkas and the Rathikas. 
4. The Pradesikas or Pradešikas. 
5. The Yutas.' 
6. Pulisàá. 
T Pativedaka. 
8. Vachabhümaikà. 
9. The Lipikaras. 
10. The Ditas. 


11-12. The Ayuktas and Kārana kas. 


! Compare the references to the "'Sarájiká — Parishó'* in the Mahdàávastu., 
Sonart, Vol. III, pp. 362, 392. For different kinda of Parishad, see Anguttara 
1. 70. 

? That Ayaputa or Aryaputra meant a member of a ruling house or clan 
appears probable from the evidence of the JBülacharita, attributed to Bbàása, 
in which Vasodeva isaddross*d by a BDhala as Aryaputra. Pandit T. Ganapati 
Sastri farther points cut that in the Svapnandtoka the term Áryaputra is 
employed asa word of respect by the chamberlain of Vüsosvadattà's father in 
addressing King Udayana (Introduction to the Pratimd-ndtaka, p. 32). An 
interesting feature of A&oka'a admivistration was the employment of a Yavana 
governor or episkopos in one territory to which reference bas already been 


ma de, 
3 Of also Arthafüstra, pp. 16, 20, 58,64, 215, 237-39 ; Rajagekhara, KM, 


XLV. 58. 

* The Ywktas of the Arthatàstra, pp. 59, 65, 199. Ramdyana, VI, 217, 
31: Mahabharata, II, 56, 18 ; Manu, VITI. 34; cf. the Hüja-yuktas of the 
San tiparca, 52, 9-15. 
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NES "There was a body of Mahāmātras in each great city 
E. and district of the empire. The inscriptions mention 
T2 = the Mahamatras of Pataliputra, Kausambi, Tosali, Samapa, 
l Suvarnagiri and Isila. In the Kalinga Edicts we have 
%: certain Mahamatras distinguished by the terms Nagalaka 
—— Nagala-Viyohalaka. The Nagalaka and Nagala- 
—  — NWiyohàlaka of the Edicts correspond to the Nagaraka 
AD and Paura-vyàvahürika of the Arthasüstra^ and no doubt 
administered justice in cities.‘ In Pillar Edict I mention 
is made of the Amta Mahdmdatras or the Wardens of the 
Marches, who correspond to the Antapdlas of the 
Arthasastra^ and the Goptris of the age of Skanda Gupta. 
- "The Kautiliya tells us that the salary of an Antapala 
was equal to that of a Kumara, a Paura-vydvahdrika, a 
member of the Mantriparishad ora Rashtrapala.° In 
Edict XII mention is made of the Jthijhaka Mahamatrus 
who, doubtless, correspond to the Stry-adhyakshas (the 

| Guards of the Ladies) of the epics.’ 






| ! 'lhe empire, as already stated, was divided into a number .f provinces 
i (didà, deía etc). Each province stems to have been further subdivided into 
y ündlas or districts under regular civil administration, and kofta-cishayas or 
J territories surrounding forts (Hultzsch. p. xl) Each civil administrative division 
bad a pura or nagara (city) and a rural part called. Janapada which consisted 
of grümas or villages An important official in each janapada was the Rdjfüka. 
"The designations Prddesika and Rathika possibly suggest tbe existence of 

—— — — territorial units styled pradesa and rattha or ráshtra. 
| — $ Mahdmdtras of Srávasti are according to certain scholars, mentioned 
in the Sohgaura copperplate inscription found ina village on the Rapii, not 
dor from . Gorakbpur. But the exact date of the record is not known 
Ent ——. (Hoernl-, JASB, 1894, 34; Fleet, JIRAS, 1907. 523 .; Barua, Ann. Bhand. 
» Or, Res. Inst, xi, i (1930, 320.; THQ, 1934. 540.; Jayaswal, Ep. Ind., 












A 3 P. 29, 143 f. Cf. the royal cpistates or city governor in the Antigonid 


reali (Taro, GBI., 24). 
4 Cf. also Nagara-dhánya Vyaeahdrika, p. 55. The Negalaka may have 


had dna functions as well, as is suggested by tbe evidence of the Artha- 


s. P. 947. 
a A ost repas P Mbh. IX, 399, 
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As to the Rüjükas, Dr. Smith takes the word to mean 
a governor next below a Kumara.’ Bühle* identifies the 
- Rajuka of the Agokan inscriptions with the Kajjüka or the 
Rajjugahaka Amachcha (Rope-holder, Field-measurer or 
Surveyor) of the Jatakas.* Pflar Edict IV refers to the 
Rüjükas as officers ‘‘set over many hundred thousands of 
people," and charged with the duty of promoting the 
welfare of the Jünapadas to whom Asoka granted 
independence in the award of honours and penalties. The 
reference to the award of penalties (Danda) probably 
indicates that the Rājūkas had judicial duties. In the 
Rock Edict III as well as in Pillar Edict IV they are 
associated with the Yutas, and in the Yerragudi in- 
scriptions with the Rathikas.' Strabo' refers to a class 
of Magistrates (Agronomoi) who ''have the care of the 
rivers, measure the land, as in Egypt, have charge also 
of hunters and have the power of rewarding or punishing 
those who merit either.” The measuring of the land 
connects those Magistrates with the Rajjugāhaka 
Amachcha of the Jdtakas,° while the power of rewarding 
and punishing people connects them with the Rajikas of 
Agoka. It is probable, therefore, that the Agronomoi 
referred to by Strabo were identical with tbe Rājūkas 
and the Rajjugahaka Amachchas. The Arthasastra* refers 
to a class of officials called **Chora Rajjukas,’’ but there 

1 Ašoka, 3rd ed., p. 94. 

2 The Social Organisation in North-East India by Fick, translated by 
B. Maitra, pp. 148-51. 

3 7.H.Q. 1933, 117; Barus takes the expressions Jünapada and Rathika 
of the Yerragudi copy of the Minor Rock Edict to mean ‘people of the district’ 
and ‘citizens of the bereditery tribal states’ respectively. But Rathike of the 
record probably corresponds to  Hüsh(ripa of the Junigadh inscription of 
Rudradiman s> that the expressions Jünapadas and RHafhikas mean ‘people 
of the country parts,’ and ‘officials of the district." Cf. Rathtka Mahàmatra 
of Drithat Sari., XV. 11. 

í H. & F., Vol. TIL, p. 103. 


Cj. Maitra, Fick, pp. 145-49. 
P. 234. 
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is no reference to the Rajjukas proper although on p. 60 
'* Rajju'" is mentioned in conjunction with “(hora Rajju.'- 

As regards the Pradegikas or  Prüdesikas, Senart, 
Kern and Bühler understood the term to denote local 
governors or local chiefs. Smith took it to mean 
District Officers. Hultzsch compares it with Prāde- 
Sike$vara of Kalhana's Rdjatarangini.' The word occurs 
only in the Third Rock Edict where the functionaries in 
question are included with the Rājūkas and the Yutas 
in the ordinance of the Anusamydnra or circuit. Thomas 
derives the word from pradega which means report? and 
identifies the Prüdesikas or Pradegikas of the Edict with 
the Pradeshtris of the ^Arthasüstra.  'The most important 
functions of the Pradeshtris were Bali-pragraha (collection 
of taxes or suppression of recalcitrant chiefs), Kantaka- 
Sodhana (administration of criminal justice), Chora- 
mürgana, (tracking of thieves) and Adhyakshandm 
adhyaksha purushindm cha niyamanam (checking superin- 
tendents and their men). They acted as intermediaries 
between the Samdhartri on the one hand and the Gopas, 
Sihanikas and Adhyakshas on the other.* It is, however, 
doubtful if the Prüdesikas can really be equated with 
Reporters. ‘The more probable view is that they 
correspond to the subordinate governors, the nomarchs, 
hyparchs and meridarchs of the Hellenistic kingdoms. 

As to the Yutas or Yuktas, they are described by 
Manu* as the custodians of Pranashtadhigata dravya 


` IV. 126. 

s JRAS, 1915, p. 97, Arthasdstra, p. 111. In the Vishgu Purápa, V, 25 
8. Pradeía has apparently the sense of counsel, instruction. S. Mitra suggests 
(indian Culture, I, p. 310) that the Prddesikas were Mahdmdtras of the 
Provincial goveruments, while the HR3ajükas were Mahdmdtras of the central 
government. 

3 Cf. The Irda grant where Pradeshtris find mention along with Sanghamukhwas 
aod others. 

n. Cf. Arthafüstra, pp. 142, 200, 217, 222. as stated above Pradcshtri« also 

occur in the Irda grant, Ep. Ind., XXII, 150 ff, 

s VIII. 84, 
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(lost property which was recovered). In „tpe Arthasüstra 
too, they are mentioned in connection with Samudaya 
or state funds' which tbey are represented as misappro- 
priating. Hultzsch suggests that they were  *'secrejaries' 
employed for codifying royal orders in the office of the 
Mahümütras. The  Pulisa or Agents are apparently 
identical with the Purushas or Raja Purushas of tbe 
Arthasastra Hultzsch prefers to equate them with the 
Gidha-purushas and points out that they were graded 
into high ones, low ones, and those of middle rank.” 
They were placed in charge of many  people* and 
controlled the Ràjükas. The  Pativedakaà or Reporters 
are doubtless the Chüras mentioned in Chapter 16 of the 
Arthagastra,’ while the Vachabhümikas or ''Inspectors of 
cowpens'" were evidently charged with the superinten- 
dence of ‘‘Vraja’’ referred to in Chapter 92125 The 
Lipikaras are the royal scribes one of whom, Chapada, 
is mentioned by name in Minor Rock Edict II. Diitas 
or envoys are referred to in Rock Edict XIII. If the 
Kautiliya is to. be believed, they were divided into three 
classes, viz., Nisrishtürthüh or Plenipotentiaries, Parimi- 
tarthah or Charges d'Affaires and Süsanaharas or con- 
veyers of royal writ.’ The Ayuktas possibly find mention 
in the Kalibga Edicts. In the early Post-Mauryan and 
Scythian Age  Ayuttas appear as village officials." In 
the Gupta Age they figure as officers in charge of 


! Cf. also Mbh., ii. 5. 72. Kachehichehadya vyüye wmuktah saroe ganaka 
lekhakàh. 

2 Pp. 59, 75. 

? The three classes of Purushas are also known to the Great epic (Mbh., 
ii. 5. 74). 

4 Pillar Edict VIT. 

5 p.33, 

6 Pp. 59-60. 

7 With the Sàsanaharas may be compared the  Lekha-hürakas of tbe 
Harshacharita, Uchchhüsa II, p. 62. 

* Liiders’ List, No. 1347, 
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Vishayas or districts, and also as functionaries employed 
in restoring the wealth of conquered kings. The full 
designation of the officers in question was Ayukta- 
Purusha2 They may have been included under the 
generic name of Pulisa referred to above. The Küranakas 
who appear to be mentioned in the Yerragudi copy of 
Agoka’s Minor Rock Edict, probably refer to judicial 
officers, teachers, or scribes.” 


1 Ep. Ind., XV, No 7, 138 

$4 Fleet, CIT, pp. 8, 14. 

3 Cf. Karanika, Officer-in-Charge of Documents or Accounts (HQ, 1935, 
586). In inscriptions of the seventh century A.D. the word karana stcod for 
 Adhikarana (Departmental or District Secretariat) Prabdsi, 1350 B.S. 
Sravana, 994. In Mbh. ii. 5, 34, Karanika bas, according to the commentary, 
the sense ofa teacher. In the text itself the officers in question instruct 
Kumdras and have to be dharme sarcafüstreshu — koridáh, inplving that 
duties included among otber things, those relating to Dharma (law, justice ?). 
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CHAPTER V. THE MAURYA EMPIRE : 


THe ERA OF DHAMMAVIJAYA AND DECLINE. ° 
SECTION l. ASOKA AFTER THE KALINGA WAR. 


Chakkavattt ahum raja Jambusandassa issaro 
muddhdbhisilto khattiyo manussadhipati ahum 
adandena asatthena vijeyya pathavim imam 
asühasena dhammena samena mai:usásiyá 
dhammena rajjam | karetvà asmim pathavimandale 
—Anguttara Nikàya. 

We have already seen that the Kalinga war opened 
a new epoch in the history of Magadha and of India. 
During the first thirteen years of his reign Asoka was 
a typical Magadhan sovereign—the inheritor of the 
policy of Bimbisara, of Mahapadma and of Chandragupta 
-—conquering peoples, suppressing revolt, annexing 
territory. After the Kalinga war all this is changed. 
The older political philosophy which tradition associates 
with the names of Vassakara and Kautilya gave way to a 
new statecraft inspired by the teaching of the sage of 
the Sākyas. Before proceeding to give an account of 
the remarkable change we should saya few words about 
the religious denominations of India and the condition 
of society during the reign of the great innovator. 

In the days of Asoka the people of India were divided 
into many sects of wbich the following were the most 
important :— 

1. The orthodox Dera-worshippers.!' 

2. The Ajivikas or the followers 


of Gosala 
Mankhaliputta.* 


Ii Among the Deras worshipped in the Maurya period, Patafijali makes 
special mention of Siva, Skanda and Vis&kh a. 


2 This teacher was born in Saravana, probably near Savattht or Sravastt. 
Jaina writers represent him as a person of low parontage and of contemptible 
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3. The Nirgranthas or Jainas, i.e., the followers of 
Nigantha Nataputta who is commonly called Mahavira or 
Vardhamana. 


4. The followers of Gautama Buddha Sakyamuni. 
5. Other sects alluded to in Pillar Edict VII. 


In Edict IV we have the following account of the 
prevailing state of society: ‘‘for a long period past, even 
for many hundred years, have increased the sacrificial 
slaughter of living creatures, the killing of animate 
beings, unseemly behaviour to relatives, unseemly 
behaviour to  Brühmanas and ascetics (Sramanas).*" 
Kings used to go out on so-called Vihara yátrás* in which 
hunting and other similar amusements used to be 
practised.” The people performed various ceremonies 
(marngala) on occasions of sickness. weddings of sons," 
the weddings of daughters, the birth of children, and 


character. The attitude of Buddbist authors ia also not friendly. In reality he was 
one of the leading sophists of the sixth century B. C., and, for a time, was a close 
associate of Mahavira. According to the Afietka belief as expounded in the 
Saámañña phala Sutta “the attainment of any given condition, of any character, 
does not depend on human effort (purisa-kdre). There is no such thing as 
power or energy, or human strength or buman vigour ‘purtsaparakkamo). All 
beings...arc bent this way and that by their fate (niyati).'" (Dialogues, Pt. 
I. p. 71; Barua, The Ajivikas, 1920, p. ie An Ajivaparivrdjaka appears 
as a court astrologer of Bindusára in the  Divrydvadáma (pp. 370 T.) A tax 
on ''Ajivakas'' is referred to in an inscription of the twelfth century A.D. 
(Hultzsch, SII. I. 88) showing that the sect flourished in S. India even in that 
late age. See also A. L. Basham, The Ajicikas, 

1 Cf. Ajátaéatru'* treatment of Bimbiséra,  Vidudabba's massacre of the 
Sükyas, Udayana's cruelty towards Pipdola, and Nanoda's haughty demeanour 
towards Chágakya. 

2 Tours of pleasure, cf. Kautilya, p. 332, Mahābhārata, XV. 1. 18: 

Vihárayátrüsu punah Kururdjo Yudhishthirah 
sarvün kámüdn mahátejdh pradadic-Ambikdsute. 

3 R. Edict VIII. 

4 For" Marhgala'" see also Játakas No. 87, and No. 163 (Hatthi-mamgala), 
aod Harsa-charita, II (p.27 of Parab's edition, 1918). 

5 For Avcéha and Vicáha see also Mbh., V. 141. 14; Kautilya, VII, 15 
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departure on journeys. The womankind performed many, 
manifold, trivial and worthless ceremonies.' 

From the references in the Edicts to Brühmanas, 
Kaivartas (of Kevata bhoga) and Sramanas, Bhikshu and 
Bhikshuni-Samghas it may be concluded that Varna (social 
gradation) and Arama (stages of socio-religious discipline) 
were established institutions. The position of the slaves and 
labouring poor in general (dasa, bhataka) was, in some cases 
at any rate, mot enviable. Women had to tolerate the 
purdah as well as polygamy. Ladies of the harem were 
under special guards (stry-adhyaksha). As will be seen in 
the following pages, the policy of Ašoka in regard to 
social matters was, in the main, one of mitigation and not, 
except in respect of certain kinds of Samaja and sundry 
obnoxious practices, of radical reform. 


The Change of Asoka's Religion 


Asoka had doubtless inherited the traditional devotion 
of Hindu kings to the gods (devas) and the Brahmanas 
and, if the KaSmira chronicle of Kalhana is to be believed, 
his favourite deity was Siva. He had no scruples about 
the slaughter of men and animals: ““formerly, in the 
kitchen of His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King 
each day many hundred thousands of living creatures 
were slaughtered to make curries.” The hecatombs of 
thousands of men and women sent to their doom during 
the Kalinga war have already been mentioned. The sight 
of the misery and bloodshed in that sanguinary campaign 
made a deep impression on him and awakened in his 
breast feelings of anusochana, ''remorse, profound sorrow, 
and regret’. About this time he came under the 
influence of Buddhist teaching. We read in Rock Edict 
XIII ''after that, now that the Kalingas had been annexed, 
began His Sacred Majesty's zealous practice of the Law 


| R. Edict IX. 
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of Piety (dhramasilana), his love of that Law (dhramaka- 
mata), and his inculcation of that Law (dhramanuSasti).’” 

Although Asoka became a Buddhist® he was not an 
enemy either of the Devas or of the Brahmanas. Up to 


1 The view held by some wellknown writers that the conversion of Asoka took 
place before the Kaliüga war rests on the evidence of the Mahdcamsa (Ch. V) 
and on certain assumptions, oiz., tbat  Aéoka's dhramakamata became tierra 
(intense) immediately after the Kaliüga war (there being no interval) and that 
A$oka was indifferent during the period of Updsakatca (when be was only a lay 
disciple) which, therefore, must have preceded the Kalifiga war, immediately 
after which bis devotion became tiora. Bat the so-called indifference of want 
of activity is only relative. On the other band, the supporters of the new 
theory have to explain why s recent convert to Boddhism should engage in a 
sanguinary conflict involving the death of countless Sramagas. Why again 
do the Miacr Rock Edicta refer to contact with the Samgha, and not tbe Kal ñga 
war, as the prelude and cause of more intense activity ? It ia to be noted that 
activity in the period of Upásakatea is also described as pordkrama, though 
it was surpassed by the greater energy of the period after contact with the Holy 
Order. Note also the explicit reference to dhramakamata as the result of the 
annexation of  Kaliügae sometime after (tato pachhá adhund) the war. The 
use of the expressions tato pachhà and edhund suggests that an interval 
supervened between the war and the intensity of Aéoka's dhramafilana and 
dhramakamata.  Morcover, we learn from the Micor Edicts and Pillar Edict 
VI that pious proclamations began to be issued a little more than 2 years after 
Aášoka became an Updsaka and 12 years after his coronation. This would 
place his conversion a little less than 93 years after bis Abhisheka, i.c.,a little 
less than 14 years after the Kaliñga war. 

* Sakya (Ripnath), Buddha Sdkya (Maski), Updsaka (Sabasrim); sre 
Hultesch, CII, p. xliv. Cf. also Kalbaga, A4jetaranginf, 1. 1028. That 
Achkha did become a Buddhist admits of no doubt. In the Bbšbrü Edict be 
makes an open confession cf bis faith in the Buddha, the Dharma (Doctrine) 
and tha Samgha (Order of Monks) He called the Buddha  Bhagatat. He 
went on pilgrimage to the places of the Blessed One's nativity and enlightenment 
and worshipped at the former place. He declared that whatsoever had been 
spoken by the Buddha, all that was quite well spoken. He also believed 
in the cult of the ‘‘former’’ Buddhas. He took much interest in the 
exposition of the Buddhist Doctrine so that it might endure long As to 
the Sabmgha he kept in close touch with it since his memorable visit to the 
Fraternity a year or so after his conversion. He impressed on the clergy the 
need of a correct exposition of the true doctrine and appointed special officers 
to busy themselves with the affairs of the Brotherhood, He also laid emphasis 
on Vinaya-samutharsha and took steps to maintain the integrity of the Church 
and prevent schism within ita fold. 
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the last he took pride in calling himself Devünampiya, 
beloved of the gods. He found fault with unseemly 
behaviour towards Brühmanas* and inculcated liberality 
to the same class. He was perfectly tolerant. ‘/The 
king does reverence to men of all sects."" He reprobated 
ütmapüsamda-püji, honour to one's own sect, when 
coupled with — para-püsamda-garahá, disparagement of 
other sects. That he was sincere in his professions is 
proved by the Barübar Cave Dedications to the Ajivika 
monks. His hostility was chiefly directed not towards 
the Devas and the  Brühmanas, not even towards 
Varnagrama, but the killing of men in war and Samdajas 
(festive gatherings), ill-treatment ol friends and 
acquaintances, comrades and relatives, slaves and 
servants, the slaughter of animals in sacrifice, and the per- 
formance of vulgar, useless and offensive ceremonies. 


The Change of Foreign Policy 


The effect of the change of religion was at once felt 
in foreign policy. The Emperor declared that ““of all 
the people who were slain, done to death, or carried away 
captive in Kalinga, if the hundredth part or the 
thousandth part were now to suffer the same fate, it would 
be a matter of regret to His Sacred Majesty. Moreover, 
should any one do him wrong, that too must be borne 
with by His Sacred Majesty, so far as it can possibly be 
borne with. In Kalinga Edict I, the Emperor expressed 
his desire that. the unsubdued peoples in the frontiers 
of the imperial dominions (Amtd avijiid) ''should not 
be afraid of him, that they should trust him, and should 
receive from him happiness not sorrow." The chiefest 


1 'phe title is reminiscent of the age of Hammurabi (Camb. Auc. Hist. I 
p. 511). 

s Edict IV. 

§ Edict XII. 
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conquest in tbe Emperor's opinion was the conquest by 
righteousness (Dhamma-vijaya). In Edict IV he 
exultingly says, ‘‘the reverberation of the kettle-drums 
(Bherighoso) has become the reverberation of the Law 
of Piety (Dhammaghoso)." Not content with what he 
himself did he called upon his sons and even his great 
grandsons to eschew new conquests—putra papotra me 
asu macam vijayam ma vijetaviyam. Here we have a 
complete renunciation of the old policy of military 
conquest or Digvijaya and the enunciation of a new policy, 
viz., that of Dh«ammoavijaya.!  'The full political effects 
of this change of policy became manifest only after the 
death of Asoka, perhaps even after the 27th year of 
his consecration. From the time of  Bimbisára to 
the Kalinga war the history of India was the story 
of the expansion of Magadha from a tiny state in South 
Bihàr to a gigantic Empire extending from the foot of 
the Hindukush to the borders of the Tamil country. After 
the Kalinga war ensued a period of stagnation at the 
end of which the process is reversed. The empire 
gradually dwindled down in extent till it sank to the 
position from which Bimbisára and his successors had 
raised it. 


1 The Aé$okan conception of Dhammavijaya was similar to that described 
in the Chakkeratti Sihanáda Sutta, “conquest not by the scourge, mot by 
the sword, but by righteousness'' (Dialogues of the Buddha, Part III, p. 59). 
It was different from the Hindu conception explained and illustrated by the 
Mahābhārata (XII. 59, 38-39), the Hearicamáa (I. 14.91), the Kaufiliya (p. 
882), and the Raghuvaméa (IV. 43). Attention may be invited in this 
connection to a Statement of Arrian that “a sense of Justice prevented any 
Indian king from attempting conquest beyond the limits of India" (Camb, Hist 
Ind, I. 321); M'crindle, Ancient India as described by Maseasthones | 
Arrian, 200. Incidentally it unay be pointed ont that the discourse 
Chakkavatti Sihanáda (Lion Roar of the Chakravarti or emperor who ‘congue 
by righteousness’) possibly affords a clue to a Proper appreciation ur Fa 
famous Sarnath Capite! with its Chakra and crowning lions. Cf. also ñaw ae 


U. 1035; Ydeaddvartate chakram tdcati m . 
179f. f Sesundhard, IC, XV, 1-4, p. 
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True to his principle Agoka made np attempt to 
annex the frontier (Prachamta, amta, süámanta, samipa), 
kingdoms, viz., Chola, Pandya, Satiyaputra, Keralaputra 
Tambapamni (Ceylon) and the realm of Amtiyako Yonaraja, 
who is usually identified with Antiochos II Theos, 
King of Syria and Western Asia. On the contrary, he 
maintained friendly relations with them. 


The Chola country was drained by the river Kaveri 
and comprised the districts of Trichinopoly and Tanjore. 
We learn from a South Indian inscription’ that Hara, 
i.e., the god Siva, asked Gunabhara (Mahendravarman 
I, Pallava), “How could I, standing in a temple on earth, 
view the great power of the Cholas or the river Kaveri?’* 
When Pulakesin II Chalukya strove to conquer the 
Cholas ''the Kaveri had her current obstructed by the 
causeway formed by his elepbants.'’ The Chola capital 
was Uraiyür (Sanskrit Uragapura) or Old Trichinopoly.? 
The principal port was at Kaviripattinam or Pugar on 
the northern bank of the Kiaveri.* 

The Pandya country corresponded to the Madura, and 
Tinnevally districts with perhaps the southern portions of 
Ramnad and the Travancore Cochin state. It had its capitals 
at Kolkai and Madurai (Dakshina Mathura). The rivers 
Tamraparni and Kritamali or Vaigai flowed through it. 
Katyayana derives Pandya from Pindu. The Pandus are 


1 Haltzsch, SII, Vol. I, p. 34. 

? Aelian, bowever, has the following reference to the realm of Soras (Chola?) 
and ita chief city: “There is a city which a man of royal extraction called Soras 
governed at the time when HEukratides governed the Bactrians, and the name 


— ef that city is Perimuda (city of Perumal?). It is inhabited by a race of fish- 


eaters who go off with nets and catch oysters." For Uragapura in Cholika 
Visbaya, see Ep. Ind., X. 103, 

3 For the early history of the Chola Kingdom and other Tamil states ace 
CHI, Vol. I, Cb. 24; Smith, EHI, Ch. XVI; Kanakasabhai Pillay, Tamils 
Eighteen Hundred Years Ago; Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Beginnings of 
South Indian History and Ancient India; K. A. Nilakanta Bastri, The Péndyan 
Kingdom, The Colas, etc, | 
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mentioned as the ruling race of Indraprastha in the 
Mahabharata as well as in several Játakas,! Ptolemy (cir. 
150 A. D.) speaks of the country of the Pandoouoi in the 
Panjab. There can be no doubt that Panda was the name 
of a real tribe or clan in northern India. Katyayana’s 
statement regarding the connection of the Pandyas with 
the Paindus receives some support from the fact that the 
name of the Pandya capital (Madurà) was identical with 
the famous city of Mathura in the Sürasena country 
which, according to Epic tradition, was the seat of a 
family intimately associated by ties of friendship and 
marriage with the Pandus of Indraprastha. The con- 
nection between the Pāņdus, the Siirasenas and the 
Pandyas seems to be alluded to in the confused stories 
narrated by Megasthbenes regarding Herakles and 
Pandaia.* 

Satiyaputra is identified by Mr. Venkatesvaraiyar? 
with Satya-vrata-kshetra or Kaftcbipura. But Dr. 
Aiyangar points out that the term Satya-vrata-kshetra is 
applied to the town of Kafichi or a part of it, not to the 
country dependent upon it. There is besides the point 
whether vrata could become puta. Dr. Aiyangar supports 
Bhandarkar's identification with Satpute. He takes 
Satiyaputra to be a collective name of tbe various matriar- 
chal communities like the Tulus and the Nāyars of Mala- 
bar.* According to Dr. Smitb? Satiyaputra is represented 
by the Satyamañgalam Taluk of Coimbatore. Mr. 
T. N. Subramaniam’ prefers Kongunidu ruled by the 


! Ifindit difficult to agree with Dr. Barus, Inscriptions of Adcka 
(1943), p. 232, that the "lipe «f Yudbisbtbira `... that ruled 
in the Kuru country ‘bas nothing to do with Págdu's eldest son.” 

2 Tod, Ant., 1877, p. 249. 

3 JRAS, 1918, pp. 541-12 

4 JRAS, 1919, pp. 581-84. 

5 Adoka, Third Ed., p 161 

€ JRAS, 1922, 86 
L 42—18290n 
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Kogar people famous for their truthfulness. Mr. K. G. 
Sesha Aiyar' takes Satiyaputra to be the equivalent of 
Atriyaman, chief of Kutiraimalai with his headquarters 
at Takadür, now in Mysore. Mr. P. J. Thoma, hdwever, 
gives reasons for identifying it with “Satyabhimi’’ of the 
Kéralolpatti, a territory which corresponds roughly to 
“North Malabar including a portion of Kasergode Taluk, 
South Canara.''* 

Keralaputra (Ketalaputo or Chera) is ''the country 
south of Küpaka (or Satya), extending down to Kanneti 
in Central Travancore (Karunagapalli Taluk). South of 
it lay the political division of Müshika.'' It was watered 
by the river Periyar, perhaps identical with the Churni 
of the Arthasüstra* on the banks of which stood its capital 
Vanji (near Cochin) and at its mouth the seaport of 
Muziris (Kranganur). 

Ceylon was known in ancient times as Parasamudra® 
as well as Tamraparni (Greek Taprobane).* Tarmbaparnni, 


l Cera kings of the Sangam period, 17-18, of, now N. Sastri, ANM, 25 

3 JRAS, 1923, p. 412, B. A. Saletore is, however, inclined to disparage 
the authority of the Keralolpatti (Indian Culture, I 668). But Kirfel points 
out (Die Cosmographie Der Inder, 1920, p. 78) that Batiya (variants Eatiratha, 
Banipa) finds mention in the list of southern Janapadas, along with the Mdshakas, 
in the Jambukhanda section of the Mahābhārata (Bk. VI.) For other views 
see Ind. Cult., Vol. II, 549 1,5; Aryangar, Com. Vol, 45.47. Mr. M. G. 
Pei snggests that “'Satiya corresponds to Sdntika of the Markandeya Purdna, 
58.37, and the Brihat Samhitü, xiv, 97, and included South Kanara. Cf. Setac 
of pliny, (Bomb, Gaz. Gujrat, 533). 

3 JRAB, 1923, P, 413. 

^ P. 75. Ct. Suka samdesa (Aiyar, Cera kings, 94). 

^ Greek  Paisesimundu, see Hay Cbaudburi, Ind. Ant., 1919, pp. 195-96, 
commentary on the Kaufiliya, Ch. XI; Ramayana, VI, 3, 91 (Lañkë described 
as sthità '"párc samudrasya""), 

On reading Law's Ancient Hindu Polity (p. 87 n.) I find that the identifica- 
tion was also suggested by Mr. N. L. Dey. The equation Pürasamudra — 
Palaesimundu is not less plausible than the equations Bátavábana - Sálivahana ; 
Katáha- Kadáram = Kidáram = Kantoli (pace Dr  Majumdar, Sucarnadeipa, 56, 
79. 168). 

5 For other names of Ceylon see "'"Megasthenes and Arrian" published by 
Chuckerverty and Chatterjee, 1926, p. 60 n. For e short bistory of the island 
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i.e., Tamraparni is mentioned in Rock  Edicts II and XIII 
of Agoka. Dr. Smith lately’ took the word to mean not 
Ceylon but the river Tamraparni in Tinnevally. He 
referred to the  Girnar text ““a Tambapamni’’ which 
according to him indicated that the river was meant, not 
the island. Now, in Edict II the phrase '*aà Tasabapamni'* 
comes after Ketalaputo and not after Pada. The 
expression ‘‘Ketalaputo as far as the (river) Tàmraparni'' 
is hardly appropriate because the Tamraparni is a Pandyan 
river.? We, therefore, prefer to take Tamraparni to mean 
Ceylon. Aégoka’s  Ceylonese contemporary was  Devaà- 
narnpiya Tissa whose accession may be dated about 250 
or 247 B.C. 

Aéoka maintained friendly relations not only with the 
Tamil powers of the south, but also with his Hellenistic 
frontager, Antiochos II Theos, king of Syria and 
Western Asia (B.C. 261-246) ; and even with the kings the 
neighbours of Antiochos, namely, Ptolemy II, Philadelphos, 
king of Egypt (B.C. 285-247); Magas, king of Cyrene in 
North Africa (who probably died not later than B.C. 258)* : 
Antigonos Gonatas, king of Macedonia (B.C. 277 or 276- 
239); and Alexander who ruled over Epirus (B.C. 272- 
c.255) according to Norris, Westergaard, Lassen, Senart, 
Smith and Marshall. Beloch and Hiaultzsch, however, 


sec Camb. Hist. Ind., Chap. XXV,and IHQ. IT. 1. p. 1 ff. According to tradition 
recorded in the Dipatarhsa and the Mahārartsa the first Aryan immigianta 
were led by Prince Vijaya of Lala, whom the chronicles represent as a grandson of 
a Princess of Vana. The identi&cation of Lala is, however, open to coatroveray, 
some placing it in Gujarát, others identifying it with Radha or Western Bengal. 
Barnett may be right in his assumption that the tradition of two different 
streams of immigration was knit together in the story of Vijaya. See also IHQ, 
1933, 742 fM. 


| Aéoka, 3rd Ed., p. 162. 
2 Even those who prefer to sec in the passage a reference to a kingdom 


in the Valley of tho Tamrapargi river, have to prove that sucha kingdom did 
exist in the Maurya age apart from “Paáaqá'' and Taprobane, and to explain tho 


particular way in which it is mentioned in Edict II. 
3 Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, p. 449 f. ‘ Monuments of Sanchi, I, 28 n. 
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suggest! that Alikasudara of Edict XIII is the comparatively 
insignificant ruler, Alexander of Corinth, the son of Crate- 
rus (B.C. 252—cir. 244) and not Alexander of Epirus (272 
—cir. 255), the son of Pyrrhys. : 

Though Ašoka did not covet the territories of his 
neighbours, there is evidence that he gave them advice on 
occasions, and established  philanthropic institutions in 
their dominions. In other words, he regarded them as 
objects of spiritual conquest (Dhamma-vijaya). 


“My neighbours, too, should learn this lesson.*’* 


"Among his frontagers the Cholas, the Pandyas, the 
Satyaputra, the Ketalaputra as far as  Taàamraparni, : 
Antiochos, the Greek king, and even the kings the 
neighbours of that Antiochos, everywhere have been made 
healing arrangements of His Sacred and Gracious Majesty 
the King.” 

In Edict XIII Asoka declares that the *''conquest of 
the Law of Pliety,...... has been won by His Sacred 
Majesty...... among all his neighbours as far as six 
hundred leagues, where the king of the Greeks named 
Antiochos dwells, and beyond (the realm) of that 
Antiochos (where dwell) the four kings (rájümo) severally 
Ptolemy (Turamayo), Antigonos (Aimtekina), Magas (Maga 
or Maka), and Alexander (Alikasudaro)—(likewise) in the ` 
south (micha), the Cholas and tbe  Pandyas as far as 
'Taribaparüini...... Even where the envoys (data) of His 
Sacred Majesty do not penetrate,” those people, too, 
hearing His Sacred Majesty's ordinance based upon the - 
Law of Piety and his instruction in the Law, practise 


1 JRAS, 1914, pp. 949 ff. Ins. of Adoka, xxxi. 

2 M.R. Edict I. 

3 Have we here a reference to countries like Suvaggabhumi named in the 
st of territories to which missionaries were sent according to the Mahdvamsa? 
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and will practise the Law.'"" Buddhism doubtless made 
some progress in Western Asia and influenced later sects 
like the Manichaeans. But Greeks apparently were not 
much impressed by lessons on non-violence. When the 
strong arm of Asoka, ‘who possessed the power to punish 
inspite of his repentance,” was withdrawn, the Yavanas 
poured once more into the Kabul valley, the Pañjab and 
the Madhya-desa and tbrew all the province into confusion. 
The southern missions were more successful. Curiously 
enough, the Ceylonese chronicles do not seem to refer to 
the envoys sent to the independent Tamil and Hellenistic 
kingdoms* but name the missionaries sent to Ceylon and 
Suvannabhümi (Lower Burma and Sumatra). The 
Ceylonese mission was headed by prince Mahendra who 
secured the conversion of Devanampiya Tissa and many 
of his people. No direct reference to Suvannabhümi 
occurs in the Edicts hitherto discovered. 


The Change in Internal Policy 


The effects of Asoka’s change of religion after Kalinga 
war were felt not only in foreign policy but also in 
internal affairs. The principal objects of his complaint 
according to Rock Edict IV and the Kalinga  Edicts 
were : 


1 From Buddhism in Western Asia, see Beal, Si-yu-ki, II. 378; and Alberüni, 
p. 21; JRAS, 1913, 76; M'Crindle, Ancient India as Described in Classical 
Literature, p. 195; Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol, Ill, pp. 3, 450 f; 
cf. Smith, EHI, 4th ed., 197; Burlingame, trans, Dhammupeda Commentary, 
Introduction. 

2 Mention is however made of the Yona country along with Kasmira, 
Gandhára and Himalaya (Geiger, 82). This Yona territory is perhaps to be 
identified with the homonymous land in the Kabul valley associated with 
Kamboja and Ganodhá:a in the Asokan Inscriptions. But reference in a vague 
way to the Levantine world is not completely ruled owt. The Deccan landa 
mentioned in connection with the traditional missionary activity of the Advkan age 
include Mahishamagdala, Vanavása (in the Kanarese area), Aparáñtaka fon the 
west coast', and Mahdratjhs (Mabarach{ra) in the upper valley of the Goda vari. 
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1. The sacrificial slaughter (ārambho) of living 
creatures. * 





2. Violence ( vilimmsá ) to animate beings. 

3. Unseemly behaviour to ( asampratipati) to kinsmen 
(jñāti) š 

4. Unseemly behaviour to Brahmanas and Sramanas. 

5. Maladministration in the Provinces. 


According to Rock Edict I, Asoka saw much offence 
not only in the sacrificial slaughter of animals, but also 
in certain Samdjas or festive gatherings which, as we 
learn from the Kautiliya,! were often witnessed by kings 
and emperors. The Samaja, saya Smith, was of two 
kinds. The popular festival kind accompanied by animal 
fights, heavy drinking and feasting, including much 
consumption of meat, was necessarily condemned by Asoka, 
as being inconsistent with his principles. The other kind, 
the semi-ieligious theatrical performance, sometimes given 
in the temples of Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, was 
apparently not included among offensive Samajas. Dr. 
Thomas® describes the disapproved Samaja as ‘‘a celebra- 
tion of games or contests taking place in an arena or 
amphitheatre surrounded by platforms (niaficha) for specta- 
tors (prekshad)’ This kind of (Samaja) is apparently 
referred to in the following lines of the Virata parva of the 
Mahabharata :— 

Ye cha kechinniyotsyanti Samàjeshu niyodhakàh .* 


“Those combatants who will take part in wrestling in 
the Samdjas.”’ 


! 45. 

z s the bolding of Samájas in Magadba and in neighbouring countries 
sce Vinaya, IV. 267; Mahdeastu, III, 57 and 383, 

3 JRAB., 1914, pp. 392 ff 

4 Virta, 2, 7. 
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Tatra Mallàh samdpetur digbhyo ràájan sahasrasah 
Samüje Brahmano rájan tathà Pasupater api 
Mahakayah Mahaviryah Kalakanja ivasurah.' 

“qO king, there arrived, by thousands, boxers from all 
quarters, in that festive gathering in honour of Brahman as 
well as Pasupati (Siva). They possessed gigantic bodies 
and immense strength like the Titans styled Kalakanja.'' 


The harmless Samaja is well illustrated by the gather- 
ing in the temple of the goddess of learning referred to in 
Vatsyayana’s Kümasütra (Pakshasya müsasya và prajñate' 
hani Sarasvatyá bhavane niyuktanadm nityam Samajah). 
According to  Hultzsch the harmless Samaja refers to 
edifying shows.’ 

ASoka determined to put a stop to the practices, 
referred to above, which he did not approve. At the same 
time he sought to improve the moral and material condi- 
tion of the people to such an extent as to effect the 
“association of gods with men’’.* He did all this ''in order 
that he might discharge the debt (which he owed) to living 
beings (that) he might make them happy in this (world) 
and (that) they might attain heaven in the other (world).”’ 
The means employed to achieve this object may be classed 
under four heads : 


1. Administrative reforms. 


2. Dissemination of instructions in the Dhamma 
(Law of Piety or Duty). 


8. Benevolent activity; promotion of the welfare of 
man and beast. 


11 Viráta, 13, 15-16, 

2 See also IHQ, 1928, March. 112 ff, 

3 Cf. Minor Rock Edict I. Cf. The description in the  HaricaXía of a 
prosperous realm where (rdjye mahodaye) gods and men dwelt together 
(Bhacishyaparva, Ch. 32.1) ** Devatànàüm manushyanam sahavdso" 
bhavattadá," Hultzech, however, compares txiv) Dera with Divydni raipdani 
of Rock Edict IV. 
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4. Religious toleration and prevention of schism in the 
. 
Buddbist church. 


Administrative Reforms 


In the first place, ASoka® instituted the Quinquennial 
and Triennial Anusamnyana or Circuit of the Yutas, Rajukas 
Prüdesikas, and Mahamatras. Jayaswal and Smith’ were 
of opinion that the whole administrative staff from the 
Rājūkas and the Pradesikas down to the Yufas could not 
possibly have gone on circuit at once every five years. 
They interpreted the term as signifying a regular system 
of transfers from one station to another. But there is 
nothing in the text to show that all the officers were 
required to go on circuit at once. The anusamydna of the 
Yutas, Rajakas and Pradesikas was quinquennial and was 
mainly intended for propaganda work. ‘The anusamydna 
of the Mahamatras was specially instituted for the purpose 
of checking miscarriage of justice, arbitrary imprisonment 
and torture in the outlying provinces (Kalinga, and the 
Ujjayini and Taksbasila regions). 

Secondly, Asoka created a number of new posts. e.g., 
Dharma-mahamdatras and possibly Dharma-Yutas.? — The 
Dharma-mahamatras were given a protective mission among 
people of all sects including the Brahmanas and the 
Nirgranthas or Jainas, and among the Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Gandharas, Histikas and all the Aparàntas. "Among 


1 Adoka, 3rd edition, p. 164; Mr. A. K. Bose (IHQ, 1933, 811) takes 
anusamyüna in the sense of ‘a court-Louse or a citadel.’ But the epic reference 
to punyctirthánusamyünam iMbh. i. 2, 123), ‘going forth to holy places of 
pilgrimage, suggests that the interpretation proposed by Kern and Bübler is 
the one least open to objection. See also Barua, Afoka Edicts in New Light, 
83 fl. 

Z Dhammayuta may not be an officis! designation. It may mean simply 
‘one devoted to Dhamma’ (morality, righteousness), Cj. Bhandarkar, Asoka, 
2nd ed., pp. 811, 343. 
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servants and masters, Brühmanas and the wealthy(Ibhyas),' 
among the helpless and the aged, they are employed in 
freeing from worldly cares their subordinates (in the 
department) of the Law of Piety. They are also employed 
on the revision (of senfences of) imprisonment or 
execution, in the reduction of penalties, or (the grant of) 
release, on the grounds of motive, having children, instiga- 
tion, or advanced years...At Pataliputra and in all provin- 
cial (bdhira) towns, in the family establishments of the 
king's brothers and sisters, as well as of other relatives, 
they are everywhere employed." The Dharma-mahümatras 
were further engaged every where in the imperial dominions 
(vijita) or indeed in the whole world (Prithivi) as known 
to the Mauryas, among the Dharma-yutas with regard to 
"the concerns of the Law, the establishment of the Law, 
and the business of almsgiving.’’ The border countries 
(desa) were placed under the special care of the Avutikas.? 


The emperor was naturally anxious to keep himself fully 
informed without delay about all public affairs, specially 
about the doings of the Mahdmdtras on whom the success 
of his mission mainly depended. He, therefore, gave 
special directions to the Pativedakas or Reporters that when 
a matter of urgency committed to the Mahümütras and dis- 
cussed in the Parishad or Council occasioned a division 
of opinion or mijhati (adjournment?)* he must be informed 


without delay. 


1 We have bere a reference probably to tho fourfold division of aociet y 
into Brühmsagsas, Kshatriyas or nobles (Ibhyas), Vaidyas tAryas), and  Südraa 
(Dhata). 


? Cf. Hultzsch, Asoka, 100 n 7. 
3 For procedure in cases of disputations in an Assembly see also Jaim. Up. 


Br. TII. 7.6. Can Nijhati imply reference to the Upadrushtris hinted at in 
the Bráhmana passage? The help of Upadrashtris was invoked by tbe Kuru- 
Pafichálas to arrivo at a satisfactory agreement or understanding in case of 
dispute. (Cf. also Barua, Afoka Edicts in New Light p. 75.) 

43—1529B 
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It is apparent from the Kaliñga Bdiets and Rock Edict 
VI that Aéoka kept a watchful eye on* the Mahamatras 
especially on those who administered justice in cities. 
But he was more indulgent towards the Rājūkas for whose 
intelligence he apparently @ntertained great respect. To 
the Rajakas ‘‘set over many hundred thousands of people'* 
the emperor granted independence in the award of honours 
and penalties in order that those officials might perform 
their duties confidently and fearlessly. He wanted, how- 
ever, to maintain some uniformity in penalties as well as 
in procedure. For this reason he issued the following 
rule :— 


“To condemned men lying in prison under sentence 
of death a respite of three days is granted."' 


Lastly, A$oka issued certain regulations restricting 
slaughter and mutilation of animals, ond up to the twenty- 
seventh year of his coronation effected twenty-five jail 
deliveries. This suggests, as bas been pointed out by 
Hultzsch, that the emperor used to proclaim an amnesty 
to criminals at almost every anniversary of his coronation. 


Measures adopted to disseminate Instructions in 
the Law of Piety. 


Though himself convinced of the truth of the 
Buddha’s teaching, of the efficacy of worship at Buddist 
holy places, of the necessity of making a confession of 
faith in the Buddhist Trinity, of keeping in close touch 
with the Buddhist Order of monks and maintaining its 
discipline and solidarity, Asoka probably never sought to 
impose his purely sectarian belief on others. He attempted, 
however, to put an end to practices and institutions 
that he considered to be opposed to the fundamental 
principles of morality which, according to him, constituted 
the essence of all religious. The prospect that he held 
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before the people at large is not that of sambodhi (or of 
nirvana) but of svarga (heaven) and of mingling. 
with the devas. Svarga could be attained and_ the 
gods « could be approachgd by all people, high 
or low, if only they showed pardkrama, zeal, not in 
adherence to a sectarian dogma or the performance of 
barren ritual (mamgala) but in following the ancient rule 
(pordnd pakiti), the common heritage of Indians of all 
denominations, viz., ‘‘obedience must be rendered to 
parents and elders; firmness (of compassion) must be 
shown towards living creatures; truth must be spoken ; 
these same moral virtues must be practised. In 
the same way the teacher must be reverenced by the 
pupil, and fitting courtesy should be shown to the 
relatives." In Edict XIII we have the following: 
‘‘hearkening to superiors, hearkening to father and 
mother, hearkening to teachers (or elders), and 
proper treatment of friends, acquaintances, comrades, 
relatives, slaves! and servants, with steadfastness of 
devotion." Edict VII lays stress on ‘“‘mastery over the 
senses, purity of mind, gratitude, and steady devotion'', 
In the Second Pillar Edict it is declared that the Law 
of Piety consisted in <Apdsinave, bahukaydne, dawa, 
dane, sache sochaye, ‘‘little impiety, many good deeds, 
compassion, liberality, truthfulness, purity’’. 

In the Pillar Edicts again prominence is given to self- 
examination and spiritual insight. ‘Towards the end of 
bis career Adoka seems to have been convinced 
that reflection and meditation were of greater efficacy 
than moral regulations. But the need for such 


1 For tbe question of slavery in Maurya Indian, see Monahan, Early History 
of Bengal, pp. 164-65. It is to be noted that A£oka did not abolish slavery, just 
as he did not do away with caste or purdah, He simply wanted to mitigate 
the rigours of the existing social polity. 


` 
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regulations was keenly felt by him in he early years of 
his reign. 

We learn from Minor Rock Edict I that for more 
than two-and-a-half yearse Ašoka was a lay disciple 
(Upasaka). During the first year he did not exert him- 
self strenuously, Later on he seems to have entered’ the 
Sangha and begun to exert himself strenuously.” He issued 
the famous proclamation, ‘‘Let small and great exert them- 
selves,'' and caused to be engraved the imperishable record 
of his purpose on the rocks and upon stone pillars 
wherever there were stone pillars in his dominions. 


i "Approached," according to Hultzsch, in whose opinion the two-and- 
a-balf yeara of Upüsakatra include the period which followed bis ''Visit'" (not 
"entry") to the Sañgha. The view that Asoka actnally joined the Holy Order is, 
however, supported by I- sing who mentions an image of Adoka dressed in the 
garb of a Bauddbist monk (Takaknsu, J-tsing, 73). That rulera and statesmen 
could be monks as weli, even in early times, appears probable from Lüdera Ins. 
No. 1144 which refors to a Sramana mahámátra of Nasik in the daya of the 
early Satavabana king Krishys, C/. Milinda, IV.6. 49 (ref. to a Sramaga King) ; 
Geiger, trans., Mahücamsa, 240 (Kutakanna Tissa). 

* Rock Edict IV has b;en interpreted by scholars to mean that Asoka sought 
to promote the observance of the Buddhist doctrine by exhibiting spectacles of 
serial chariots  (Vímünadasaná), of elephants (Hastidasand), masses of 
fire ( Agikhamdhüni ) and otber representations of a divya, i.e., divine 
(not terrestrial) nature. Dr. Bhandarkar (Ind. Ant., 1912, p. 26), refers 
to the Pali Vimánacatthu which describes the splendour of the various 
celestial abodes (Vimdnas) in order to induce listeners and spectators to live 
good and unblemished lives, and thereby attain to these, Asoka is said to have 
made representations of these Vímánas and paraded them in various places. 
Hasti, according to Di. Bhandarkar, is Sreto hasti, i., Boddha himself 
who is also described as "'Gajatama," ie., Gajottama, the most excellent 
elephant. As regards <Agikhathdha — (Agniskandha) Dr. Bhandarkar drawa 
our attention to Jdtaka No. 40 which refers to a blazing fire-pit created by Mara 
on the surface of which tbe Bodhisattca strode and gave a bowl to a hungry 
Pachcheka Buddha and extolled alms-giving. Hultzsch suggeste that Hasti 
may refer to the vebicles of the four ‘“Mahdrdajas"’ (lokapàlas or guardians 
of quarters). He takes Agikamdha to refer to ‘radiant beinga of another 
world’ while Jari Charpentier (JHQ, 1933, 87) underatands it to mean piles 
of (hell-) fire. The interpretation of Hultzsch accords better with the testimony 
of the commentary on the Rdmdyana (II. 68, 16) which explains divyaih 
as ctéishfa deratüdhishthitam. The celestial elephant figures prominently 
in tbe Tárávaloke story of the Kathá-sarit-ságara (Penzer, VIII. 131), and 
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Ašoka at. first utilised the existing administrative 
machinery for religious propaganda.' He commanded 
his Council (Parishad) to inculcate the Dharma on the 
suberdinate officials styled, Yutas and ordered the latter 
as well as the higher officials styled Rājūkas, and 
Prádesikas to inculcate the same while they set out for 
tour (anusamydna). The Dharma which they were to. 
preach was explained thus: ‘‘An excellent thing is the ` 
hearkening to father and mother’; an excellent thing is . 
liberality to friends, acquaintances, relatives, Brahmanas 
and ascetics; excellent is abstention from the slaughter 
of living creatures ; excellent is small expense with small 
accumulation.”’ 


Mountain of fire, ibid 50, 51: III. 6, 17; Cf. also aggi-khando in Jataka, VI 
930, Coomaraswamy in B. C. Law vol. I. 469; Note the Sutta referred to in 
Geiger, Mahürarnsa, trans. pp. 85, 110. 

The passage containing the words  Vimünadasaná, Hastidasand, etc." 
bas been explained differently in A Volume of Indian Studies presented 
to Professor E. J. Rapson, jp. 546 f. According to the interpretation that 
finds favour with some writers, the spectacles in question were exhibited 
not by Asoka but by previous rulers to the accompaniment of the sound of 
drums, But thaoks to Adoka *''the sound of the bheri had become the sound 
of dharma," tbat is to say instruction in dharma took the place of martial 
music that used to be heard on the ocession of pompous shows of edifying 
subjects in bygone times. What former kings could not accomplish by gaudy 
spectacles, was achieved by Adoka by the simple unostentatious teaching of the 
true Doctrine. The bheri was now used to announce the king's rescripts on 
morality, cf. the Yerragudi copy of the Minor Rock Edict—Rdjuke dnapitaviye 
bherind jadnapadarh dGndpayisati rathikünaih cha (Ind. Culture, I, p. 310; 
THQ, 1933, 117). 

! According to one view Asoka sent special missionaries styled Wyutha 
to expound bis teaching. The interpretation of Vyutha as missionary was) 
suggested by Senart and accepted by Smith (Afoka, Third Ed., p. 153 
Dr. Bhandarkar takes Vyutha or Vreutha to mean “officials on tour." Hultzsch 
thinks that Vyufha refers to Adoka himself while he was on tour (p. 169, note 8). 
The word has also the sense of dawn, day-break, day, in other words, it has a 
chronological significance, Other interpretations are also suggested by scholars 
The least plausible is the one offered by Dr. Barua (D. R. Bhandarkar volume, 
869.) who finds in the expression reference to the copies of the particular proclamation 


sent forth from the capital. 
* Cf. Sigdlovada Suttanta (Dialogues of the Buddha. ITI, 173 fy, 
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When he had been consecrated thirteen years, Aśoka 
created the new officials called Dharma-mahümatras who 
were specially entrusted with the work of ''dhammadhi- 
thana'"' and ** dhammavadhi"’, i.e., the establishment and 
increase of Piety. 

While his officers were busy preaching the new Gospel, 
the emperor himself did not remain idle. Already in bis 


=- eleventh regnal year he had ““started on the path” lead- 


ing to Sambodhi (ayaya Sambodhim) and commenced the 
tours of Piety (Dhamma-yátà) in the place of the old tours 
of pleasure (Vihara wata). In the tours of Piety this was 
the practice—visiting ascetics and  Brühmanas, with 
liberality to them; visiting elders, with largess 
of gold; visiting the people of the country or perhaps 
rural areas (Janapada) with instruction in the Law 
of Piety, and discussion of that law. The memory 
of a pious tour in Asokas twenty-first regnal year’ 
(B. C. 249 according to Smith) is preserved by the 
Rummindei and Nigāli Sagar epigraphs in the Nepalese 
Tarai. These records prove that Asoka visited the birth- 
place of Gautama and paid reverence to the stupa of 
Konaikamana, one of the former Buddhas.” 

In 242 B.C., according to Dr. Smith, Asoka issued 
the Seven Pillar Edicts which contain, among other 
things, a review of the measures taken during his reign 
for the ‘‘promotion of religion, the teaching of moral 


duty''. 


! Some scholars take Sambodhi to mean ‘supreme knowledge’, But Dr. 
D. R. Bhandarkar contends that Saribedhi is equivalent to the Bodhi Tree or 
the Mabábodhi Temple at Bodh Gayá. According to the Dirydvadina (p. 393) 
Adoka visited Bodbi in the company of the Sthavira or Eider Upagupta 
( Hultzech, CII, xliii). 

? Were these tours decennial? 


- à 3 He had enlarged the stupa of Konâkamana six years earlier, but the personal 
- pr 


esence on that occasion is by no means clear. 
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a 
Benevolent Activity, Promotion of the Welfare of i 


Man and Beast 


Aśoka abolished the sacrificial slaughter of animals, 
offensive Samājas and the *massacre of living creatures to 
make curries in-the imperial kitchen, Rock Edict MELE 
refers to the abolition of the pihara-watráas or tours of 
pleasure in which huntiog and other similar amusements 
used to be practised. Pillar Edict V contains a code of 
regulations? restricting the slaughter and mutilation of 
animals. Dr. Smith points out that the prohibitions 
against animal slaughter in this edict coincide to a con- 
siderable extent with those recorded in the Arthaśāstra. 

The emperor established healing arrangements in 
two kinds, namely, healing arrangements for men and 
healing arrangements for beasts. Medicinal herbs also 
both for men and for beasts, wheresoever lacking, were 
imported and planted. Roots also and fruits,’  whereso- 
ever lacking, were imported and planted. On the roads 
wells were dug probably at intervals of 8 kos, flights of 
steps built for descending into the water, and banyan 
trees and mango groves planted for the enjoyment of 
man and beast. 





Pillar Edict VII refers to the employment of superior 
officers (Mukhyas) in the distribution of alms, both the 
emperor’s own and those of the queens and princes. One 
of the Minor Pillar Edicts refers to the donations of the 
second Queen Karuviki,* mother of Tivara: “whatever 
gift has been given here by the second Queen—be it a 
mango-garden, or pleasure-grove (drama) or alms-house 


1 Dhamma-niyama, cj. Patañiali T, I, I. 

2 Cf. reference to figs in Bindus&ra's correspondence with Antiochos. 

3 Dr. Barua suggests the identification of this lady with Asandhimittà of the 
Mahħhåcahsa and the Sumanjgalaceildsini (Indian Culture, 1, 123) The 
suggestion, though ingenious, is hardly convincing. > 


> 
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b Stliatgriha) or or aught else—is reckoned as E i > 


from that queen.“ 
Mention may also be made of remission of taxes by 


the emperor himself, e.g., in Lumminigàma, and money- 
grants . {hirannapatividhana) t$ old men. The people of 
janapadas (districts), doubtless including the gramas' 
(villages), were also sought to be benefited by the grant 
of autonomy and the establishment of uniformity of punish- 
ment and procedure (dandasamatü and vyavaharasamata) 
as well as diffusion of moral instruction (dhramanusasti). 















Religious Toleration and the Prevention of Schism 
in the Buddhist Church. 


In Rock Edict XII the emperor declares that he 
“does reverence (Püjà) to men of all sects (Pásamdani) 
whether ascetics (Pavrajitani) or householders (Gharastüni) 
by gifts and various forms of reverence’’. That he was 
sincere in his professions is proved by the Barabar 
cave dedications in favour of the Ajivika ascetics, who 
were more closely connected with the Jainas than with 
the Buddhists. 

z The emperor only cared for the ''growth of the 
essence (Sdra-Vadhi) of the matter in sects”. He says 
that “he who does reverence to his own sect while 


disparaging the sects of others wholly from attachment. 


to his own, with intent to enhance the splendour of his 
own sect, in reality by such conduct inflicts the severest 
injury on his own sect." Concord (or concourse, 
Samavüyo) is praised by him as meritorious (Sama- 
rüyo eva südhu). 

Just as Asoka tried to secure concord among the 
various sects, so he wanted to prevent schism within the 






Er 1 References to grdmae are found in the compounds Lummini-gáma and 
| P Gma-kapota (Pillar Edict V). 
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As: — Tradition affirms that a Buddhist ` 
G uncil as convened at Pataliputra in the seventeenth 
year of his reign for the purpose of suppressing heresy 


Ë ' and making a compilation ef the true Buddhist —— 





= (Saddhammasamgaha). The Sarnath Edict Ug ee 
variants may perhaps be regarded as embodying he © 


resolution of this Council.’ ES 
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Ašoka as a Builder 


The gift of cave dwellings to the Ajivika monks affords” 


us a glimpse into another side of Asoka's activity, As late 
as the fifth century A.D., sojourners in Pataliputra were 
struck with wonder at the magnificence of the emperor's 
architectural achievements. Tradition credits bim with 


— — 


known to have enlarged the slapa of Konikamana, a 
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also set up ‘pillars of morality" Dharma-stambhas. 
Modern critics are eloquent in their praise of the polished 


crowning sculptures.’ 















Character of Asoka. His Success and Failure 


j. — Agoka is one of the most interesting personalities in 
Ee history of India. He had the energy of a Chandra- 
pere the versatility of a 
catholicity of an Akbar. He was tireless 
on in his zeal—all directed to the promotion of 


he. papiritual and material welfare of bis people whom he 
His illustrious grandfather 
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the construction of a splendid palace besides numerous 
relie mounds, monasteries and temples. He is actually 


‘former Buddha’ and a predecessor of Sakyamuni. He 


surface of his columns and the fine workmanship of their 


Samudragupta and the 


Y, Adoka, I third, ed., p. 55. 
see Smith, HFAIC, 13, 
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ortis accustomed to dispose of cases even*w. indulging 
in the luxury of a massage of the limbs. Similarly, Asoka 
used to listen to reports about the affairs ol his 
people even while ‘he was eating, in the harem, in 
the inner apartment, at the cowpen, in the palanquin 

jn the parks’. The great soldier who had brought 
under subjection a huge territory unconquered even by 
his ever _victorious grandfather, could, at the same time, 
argue points of doctrine and discipline with a fraternity 
of erudite monks. The statesman who could pilot an 
empire through the storm and stress of a war that involved 
the death and deportation of hundreds of thousands of 
men was, at the same time, capable of organizing religious 
missions the sphere of whose activities embraced three 
continents, and transforming a local sect in the Ganges 
Valley into one of the great religions of the world. The 
man who penetrated into the jungies of the Nepalese 
Tarai to pay homage to the birth-place of the Buddhas, 
bore mo ill-will towards the descendants of their 
Brahmana and Jaina opponents, and granted cave- 
dwellings to the adherents of a rival sect. The king 
who undertook tours with the object of granting largesses 
of gold to Brahmanas and Sramanas, admitted to office 
Yavanas in whose country there were neither Brabmanas 
nor Sramanas. He preached the virtues of concord 
and toleration in an age when religious feeling ran high 
and disruptive influences were at work within the fold of 
the Jaina and Buddhist churches. He preached non- 
violence when violence in war, religious ritual, royal 
pastime and ‘festive gatherings was the order of the day. 
He eschewed military conquest not after defeat but after 
victory and pursued a policy of patience and gentleness 
while still possessed of the resources of a mighty empire. 
The forbearance of this strong man was only matched 
by his truthfulness, and he describes in burning words 
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terrible _misery that he had inflicted on a hapless 
province. The example of Dharmasgoka, the pious king, 
exercised an ennobling influence on posterity. In the 
second century A.D.  Qéüeen Gautami Balaéri takes 
pride in the fact that her son was ''alien to hurting life 


even towards an offending enemy'' (Kita paradhe pi. 


satujane apānahisāruchi). Even in the fifth century A.D», 


| - 
which no Kalinga patriot could bave improved upon, the- 


* 


the wonder and admiration of foreigners. The bene- * 


factions of Dharmāśoka were a source of inspiration 
to royal personages as late as the time of Govindachandra 
of the Gahadavala dynasty. 


We have already seen that the political record of the 
great Maurya's early years was brilliant. His reign saw 
the final triumph of those centripetal forces that had been 
at work since the days of Bimbisira. The conquest of 
Kalinga completed the unification of non-Tamil India 
under the hegemony of  Magadha. The dream of a 
United Jambudvipa was nearly realised. 

But the policy of Dhamma-vijaya which he formulated 
after the Kalinga War was not likely to promote the 
cause for which a long line of able sovereigns from 
Bimbisára to Bindusara bad lived and struggled. The 
statesman who turned civil administrators into religious 
propagandists, abolished hunting and  jousts of arms, 
entrusted the fierce tribesmen on the North-West Frontier 
and in the wilds of the Deccan to the tender care of 
'"superintendents of piety’’ and did not rest till the sound 
of the kettle-drum was completely hushed and the only 
sound that was heard was that of moral teaching, 
certainly pursued a policy at which Chandragupta Maurya 
would have looked askance. Dark clouds were looming in 
the north-western horizon. India needed men of the calibre 
of Puru and Chandragupta to ensure her protection 
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tbe rest-houses and free hospitals of Magadha excited” ` 
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against the  Yavana menace. She got “à dreamer. 
Magadha after the Kalinga War fritte’ed away her 
conquering energy in attempting a religious revolution, 
as Egypt did under the guidance of  Ikhnaton. The 
result as politically disastrous as will be shown in” the 
next section. Agoka’s attempt to end war met with the 

asame fate as the similar endeavour of President Wilson. 


"According to Dr. Smith's chronology Asoka died 
^im 9232 B.C., after a reign of about 40 years. A Tibetan 
“tradition is said to affirm that the great Emperor breathed 
his last at Taxila.’ 
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1 The Oxford History of India, p. 116, I canbot vouch for the authenticity 
of this cradition. 
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Secrion IT. Tar Larek MAURYAS AND THE DECLINE 
OF THEIR POWER. 


- a p 
The Magadha Empire under Ašoka extended from ‘the 
foot of the Hindukush to the borders of the Tamil country. 


But the withdrawal of the strong arm of Piyadasi * * 
ghty , -` 


perhaps the signal for the disintegration of this mi 
monarchy. ‘‘His sceptre was the bow of Ulysses which 
could not be drawn by any weaker hand.” The provinces 
fell off one by one. Foreign barbarians began to pour across 
the north-western gates of the empire, and a time came when 
the proud monarchs of Pataliputra and Rajagriha (and 
Malwa) had to bend their knees before the despised pro- 
vincials of ‘Andhra’ and Kalinga. 

Unfortunately, no Megasthenes or Kautilya has left any 
account of the later Mauryas. It is impossible to reconstruct 
a detailed history of Asoka's successors from the scanty data 
furnished by one or two inscriptions and a few Brahmani- 
cal, Jaina and Buddhist works. 

A$oka had many children. In Pilar Edict VII, he 
pays attention to the distribution of alms made by all his 
children, and in particular to those made by the *'Princes, 
sons of the Queens''. It is to this last category that 
belonged some of the Kumaras who represented the Imperial 
authority at Takshasila, Ujjayini and Tosali. Tivara' 
the son of queen Kāruvāki, the only prince actually 
named in the inscriptions, does not appear to have mounted 
the imperial throne. ‘Three other sons, namely, Mahendra, 
Kunala (Dharma-vivardbana, Suyasas?), and Jalauka 
are mentioned in literature. It is, however, uncertain 
whether Mahendra was a son of Asoka or his brother. 


1 For Tivara as a Magadban name see the Hook of Kindred Sayings., LI, 
pp- 128-30. 
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The Vayu Purana says that after Asoka’s death his 
son Kunala reigned for eight years, Kunala’s son and 
successor was Bandhupalita, and Bandbupalita’s dāyāda 
or heir was  MIndrapalita. After Indrapalita came 
Devavarman, Satadhanus and*Bribadratha. ; 

The Matsya Purdna gives the following list of Asoka's 
successor :-—DadSaratha, Samprati, Satadbanvan and 
Brihadratha. š 
- The Vishnu Purdna furnishes the following names :— 
Suyagas, Dasaratha, Sangata, Salisika, Somasarman 
Satadhanvan and Brihadratha. 

The Divyávadüna! has the following list : —Sampadi, 
Vrihaspati, Vrishasena, Pushyadharman and Pushyamitra. 

Jaina writers refer to a Maurya king of Rajagrihba, 
named Balabhadra.* 

The Rájatarangini mentions Jalauka as the successor 
of ASoka in Kaámira, while Taranitha mentions another 
successor Virasena who ruled in Gandhàra and was, as 
Dr. Thomas suggests, probably the predecessor of 
Subhagasena of Polybius.* 

It is not an easy task to reconcile the divergent versions 
of the different authorities. The reality of the existence 
of Kunāla is established by the combined testimony of 
the Purànic and Buddhist works (which represent him 
as the father of Sarnpadi) as well as the evidence of 
Hemchandra and Jinaprabhasuri, the well-known Jaina 
writers. The names Dharma-vivardhana occurring in 
the Divyávadàna and the Records of Fa Hien and Suyašas 
found in the Vishnu and the Bhagavata Purdnas were 
probably birudas or epithets of this prince. Tradition is not 
unanimous regarding the accession of Kunala to the imperial 








1 P.438 
2 Jacobi, Introduction to the Kalpasütra of Bhadrabáhu, 1879. p. 9. 
3 Ind. Ant., 1875, p. 362; Camb. Hist, Ind., T, p. 612, 
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throne. He is reputed to have been blind. His position 
was, therefore, probably like that of Dhritarashtra of the 
Great Epic and, though nominally regarded as the 
sovereign, he was physically unfit to carry on the work 
of government which was presumably entrusted to his 
favourite son Samprati, who is described by Jaina and 
Buddhist writers as the immediate successor of Agoka. — . 


Kunala’s son was  Bandhupiülita according to the 
Vaya Purana, Sampadi (Samprati) according to the 
Divydvadana and the Pdtaliputrakalpa of Jinaprabhasuri,* 
and Vigatagoka according to Tiaranatha.* Either these 
princes were identical or they were brothers. If the 
latter view be correct then Bandhupalita may have been 
identical with DaSaratha whose reality is established by 
the brief dedicatory inscriptions on the walls of cave- 
dwellings at the Nagarjuni Hills which he bestowed upon 
the  Ajívikas.  Daéaratha, who receives tbe epithet 
*dlevünampigya'' in the inscriptions, was a grandson of 
Agoka according to the Matsya and Vishnu Puranas, 
and the predecessor of  Samprati (variant  Sangata ) 
according to tbe same authorities. 

Indrapalita must be identified with Samprati or 
Saliséüka according as we identify Bandhup§alita with 
Dagaratha or Samprati. ‘‘In the matter of the propaga- 
tion of the Jaina faith, Jaina records speak as highly of 
Samprati as Buddhist records do of A$oka." The Patali- 
putrakalpa of | Jinaprabbasuri? says, ‘‘in Pataliputra 
flourished the great king Samprati, son of Kunāla, lord of 
Bhürata with its three continents (trikhandam Bharata- 
kshetram Jinayatanamanditam), the great Arhanta who 
established Vihdras for Sramanas even in non-Aryan 
countries.” ’ 

l Seealso Paridfishtaparcan, IX, 51-53. 


3 Ind. Ant., 1857, 362. 
3 Bomb., Gaz., I. i, 6-15. Parisishta, XI. 65. 
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Dr. Smith shows good grounds for believing that the 
dominions of Samprati included Avanti and Western 
India. In his Agoka? he admits that the hypothesis that 
A$oka left two grandsons, of whom one (Dasaratha) 
succeeded him in his eastern and the other (Samprati) 
in his western dominions, is little more than a guess." 
The Jaina writers represent Samprati as ruling over 
Pataliputra as well as Ujjayini. His name is mentioned 
in the Puràünic list of ASoka’s Magadhan successors. 


The existence of Salistiika is proved not only by the 
testimony of the Vishnu Purina but also by that of the 
Gürgi Samhita* and the e Vdyu manuscript referred to 
by Pargiter. He may have been identical with Vribas- 
pati, son of Samprati, according to the Divydvadana, unless 
Vribaspati represented a different branch of the imperial 
family. 

Devavarman and Somagarman are variant readings of 
the same name. The same is the case with Satadhanus* 
and Satadhanvan. It is not easy to identify Vrishasena 
and Pushyadharman; they may be merely birudus or 
secondary names of Devavarman and Satadhanvan. But 
the possibility that they represent a distinet branch of 
the Maurya line is not entirely excluded. 


1 Parifishtaparran, xi. 23. ttadcha — Samprati nripo — yaydv Ujjayiniin 
purim. 
H Third ed., P- 10. 


3 Curivusly enough, Prof. Dhruva maintains in spite of this and the clear 
evidence of Jsinn literature that “historians say that on the death of Kuondla 
there was a partition of the Maurya Empire between his two sona Daásratha and 
Samprati ( JBORS, 1930,30 ),'' Prof. Dhruva's emendatione of the text of the 
Yugapuràána are largely conjectural and of little probative value. 

4 Kern's Brihatsamhita. p. 37. The Gárgi Samhita aaye, "There will 
be Salilóüka. a wicked quarrelsomo king. Unrighteous, alchough theorising on 


. righteousness, dharmacádi adharmikah (sic) he cruelly oppresses his country." 


^ For an interesting account of a King named fatadbanu see Vishnu 


. Purana III. 18. 51; Bhág., IT. B. 44. Hie identity is, however, uncertain, 
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The last of the Imperial Mauryas of Magadha, Briha- 
dratha, is mentioned not only in the Purāņas but also 
in Bána's Harsha-charita. He was crushed by his general 
Pushyamitra who is perhaps wrongly described by the 
Divydvadina as of Maurya descent. A Maurya minister 
is said to have been imprisoned by the rigicide family. 


Petty Maurya kings continued to rule in Western 
India as well as Magadha long after the extinction of 
the Imperial line. King Dhavala of the Maurya dynasty 
is referred to in the Kanaswa inscription of A. D. 738." 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar identifies him with Dhavalappadeva, 
the overlord of Dhanika, mentioned in the Dabok (Mewar) 
inscription of cir. A. D. 725.2 Maurya chiefs of the 
Konkan and Khindesh are referred to in Early Chalukya 
and Yadava epigraphs. A Maurya ruler of Magadha 
named Pürnavarman is mentioned by Hiuen Tsang. 


There can be no doubt that during the sovereignty 
of the later Mauryas the Magadha Empire experienced a 
gradual decay. Asoka died in or about the year 232 
B. C. Within a quarter of a century after his death a 
Greek army crossed the  Hindukush which was the 
Maurya frontier in the days of Chandragupta and his 
grandson. The Yuga Purüna section of the Gürgí Samhità 
bears testimony to the decline of the Maurya power 
in the Madhyadesa after the reign of Salistka : 


- 


1 Ind. Ant.. XIII, 163; Bomb. Gaz., T. Part 2, p. 284. Kanaswa jis in 
the Kotah State, RaAjputane. It is not unlikely that Dhavala was a descendant 
of some princely Viceroy of Ujjain. See also reference to the Mauryas in the 


Navasürikà grant Fleet, DKD, 375. 
2 Ep. Ind., XII, p. 11. But see Ep. XX. 122. The date A. D. 725 ia not 


accepted by other scholars who prefer A. D. 813. 

3 Bomb. Gaz., I. Par 2, pp. 283, 284. Bühler suggests (Ep. Ind.. III, 
p. 136) that these Maurya chieftains of the Konkag were probably descendants of 
the princely Viceroy of the Deccan. He also draws our attention to the family 
name ‘ More ` which is met with in the Mahratta country, and is apparently a 


corruption of ' Maurya.’ 2 
45—1829B. 
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-adr8 Tatah Süketam akramya . 
' Paüchülün Mathurámstathà 
Yavanā dushtavikrantah 
prüápsyanti Kusugnadhvajam ` 
tatah Pushpapure prdpte 
kardame prathite hite 
ükula vishayàáh sarve 
bhavishyanti na samsayah.* 


'"'Then the viciously valiant Greeks, after reducing 
Saketa (in Oudh), the Pañchāla country and Mathura, will 
reach (or take) Kusumadhvaja. — Pushpapura (Pataliputra) 
being reached....all provinces will undoubtedly be in 
disorder. `’ 

Where was now the power that had expelled the 
prefects of Alexander and hurled back the battalions of 
Seleukos ? 


According to Mahāmahopādhyāya Haraprasid Sistri ° 
a reaction promoted by the Brāhmaņas had sapped 
the foundations of the Maurya authority and dismembered 
the empire. 


Among the causes of the alienation of the Bràhmanas 
the foremost place is given to Aśoka'’s Edict against 
animal sacrifices. The Edict, in Pandit Sàstri's opinion, 
was certainly directed against the Brāhmaņas as a class 
and was specially offensive because it was promulgated 
by a Sudra ruler. As to the first point we should 
remember that prohibition of animal sacrifices did not 
necessarily imply hostility towards Brihmanas. Long 
before Asoka Brābmaņa sages whose teachings have 
found a place in the Holy Sruti, the most sacred literature 
of the Brahmanas, declared themselves in no uncertain terms 
against sacrifices, and in favour of Ahimsa (non-violence) 


t Kern. Brihat Samhità, p. 97. 
2 JASB, 1910, pp. fi. 
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In the Mundaka Upanishad’ we have the following 
Sloka :— 7 | 


Plavā hyete adridha yajñarūpā 

«  ashtádasoktam. avarqn yeshu karma 
etachchhreyo ye bhinandanti mudha 
jarámrityum te punarevápi yanti. 


* Frail, in truth are those boats, the sacrifices, the 
eighteen in which this lower ceremonial has been told. 
Fools, who praise this as the highest good, are subject 
again and again to old age and death.'” In the Chhandogya 
Upanishad * Ghora Angirasa lays great stress on Ahimsa. 


As to the second statement we should remember that 
tradition is not unanimous in representing the Mauryas as 
of Sfdra extraction. Certain Purdnic texts assert no 
doubt, that after Mahipadma there will be kings of Sidra 
origin.” But this statement cannot be taken to mean that 
all the post-Mahapadman kings were Sudras, as in that 
case the Sungas and the Kanvas also will have to be 
classed as Sadras.* The  Mudrürükshasa, the evidence 
of which is cited to prove that Chandragupta was a 
Südra, is a late work, and its evidence is contradicted by 


! 1. 2, 7; 8. B. E. The Upanishads, pt. II, p. al. 

3 IIT. 17. 4. 

3 Tatah prabhyitirajano — bharishydh — Südrayonayah. The reading in 
otber texta is, however, Telo nppá bhacishyants Sidrapraydsteadharmikah 
(DKA, 25). 


å Among real Sidra (or partially Sidra) kings may be included the Nandas, 
a few rulers mentioned in the Garuda Purána (Ch. 145. 4) and the Si-yi-ki of 
Hiuen Tsang (Watters, I. 322; II, 252), and certain princes of Western India and 
the Indus Valley mentioned on pp. 54-55 of Pargiter's Dynasties of the Kali age. 


s In the play Chandragupta is styled ` Nanddneaya and Wrishala. As 
to the former appellation we should note that the play describes Nanda as 
abhijana. Further it calls Chandragupta Mauryaputra, and though commentators 
try to reconcile the epithets Manddnraya and Mauryaputra, we learn from 
early Buddhist writers that Maurya is not a metronymic of Chandragupta or of 
his father, but the designation of an old clan. The Greeks, too, refer to a tribe 
called Morieis (Weber IA. ii. (1873) p. 148; Max Muller, Sams. Lit., 980; Cunn, 
JASB, XXIII, 680. As to the epithet Vrishala it should be remembered 
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earlier authorities. As already pointed out above" 

the Mahdaparinibbana sutta — répresents the Moriyas 
(Mauryas) as belonging to the Kshatriya caste. The 
Mahavamsa * refers to the Moriyas as a noble (kshatriya) clan 
and represents Chandragupta @ a scion of this clan. "In the 
Divyāvadāna * Bindusüra, son of Chandragupta, said to a 
girl, ''Tram Napint aham Raja Kshatriyo Mürdhabhishiktah 
kathan maya sürdham samdgamo bhavishyati?’’ Thou art a 
barber girl, I am a consecrated kshatriya (king). How 
can I unite myself with thee?’’ In the same work * Asoka 
says to one of his queens (Tishyarakshita), '' Devi aham 
Kshatriyah katham palandum paribhakshayam?'" "Queen, 
I am a kshatriya, how can I take onion?’ In a Mysore 
inscription Chandragupta is described as “an abode of 
the usages of eminent kshatriyas.' ^ The Kautiliya’s 
preference of an '' abhijata’’ king seems also to suggest 
that the sovereign of the reputed author was born of a 
noble family.“ 


Having referred to the prohibition of animal sacrifices 
Pandit Sastri goes on to say: '' this was followed by 


that a Purápic text applies it even to the founder of the so-called Andhra dynasty 
(Pargiter, DKA, 38). But we learn from contemporary epigraphe that the dynasty 
regarded itself as ' Bamhana." According to Manu (X. 43) the epithet Vrishala 
could be applied to degraded Kehatriyas (cf. IHQ, 1930, 271 ff. Cf. also Mbh. 
XII. 90, 15 f., " The Blessed Dharma is Vrisha, He who deals with it in such 
a way that it ceases to be of any use, ie., transgressea it, ia called a Vrishala, 
Vrishohi Bhagarüm Dharmo yastasya kurute hyalam). The Mauryas by their 
Greek connection and Jaina and Buddhist leanings certainly deviated from the 
Dharma as understood by the great Brahmana law-givers, Attention may be 
mvited in this conneo'ion to the epithet Vasalaka (Vrishala) applied by Brihmanas 
to the Buddba himself (Mookerji, Hindu Civilization, 264). 


P. 267 supra. 

Geiger's- Translation, p. 27. 

P. 370. 

P. 409. 

Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 10. 

Cf. Arthaddstra, p. 326. See also supra, 266 f. (the reign of Chandragupta) 


L. u b Ú t # 
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another edict in which Asoka boasted that those who 
were regarded as gods on earth have been reduced by 
him into false gods. If it means anything it means that 
the Brühmanas who were regarded as Bhüdevas or gods on 
earth had been shown up by fim." 


The original passage referred to above runs thus :— 

Y (i)-imadya kālāya Jambudipasi amisd deva husu te 
dani m (1) s-katà. 

Pandit $Sàstri followed the interpretation of Senart. 
But Sylvain Lévi ' has shown that the word amisā cannot 


stand for Sanskrit amrisha, for in the Bbhàábruü edict we 


find Musa and not Misā for Sanskrit mrisha (falsely or 
false). The recently discovered Maski version reads 
misibhütü for misamkatàá, showing that the original form 
was misribhüta. It will be grammatically incorrect to 
form misibhata from Sanskrit mrishá. The word misra 
means mixed. And misribhitaé means “* made to mix `` 
or made to associate. The meaning of the entire passage 
is '' during that time the men in India who had been 
unassociated with the gods became associated with 
them.” There is thus no question of '' showing up 


anybody.“ 


,* 


Pandit Sastri adds that the appointment by Asoka of 
Dharma-mahamatras, i.e., of superintendents of morals. 


i Hultzsch, A£oka, 168. 

# Cf. Apastamba Dharmasütra, I. 7. 16. 1: " Formerly men and gods 
lived together in this world. "Then the gods in reward of their sacrifices went to 
heaven, but men were left behind. Those men who perform sacrifices in the 
same manner as the gods did, dwell with the gods and Brahma in heaven." 
My attention was first drawn to this passage by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. Cf. also 
Hericaméa (III. 32. 1): ` Decatanadrh munushyadndm seahaevdsobhavattada:** and 
SBM, XXXIV, p. 222-3 (Saükara's Com. on the Vedánfarüt!ras) : '' The men of 
ancient times, in consequence of their eminent religious merit, conversed with the 
gods face to face. Smriti also declares that ‘from the reading of the Veda 
there results intercourse with the favourite divinity.” "' 


a The true import of the passage was pointed out by Dr. Bhandarkar in the 
Indian Antiquary, 1912, p. 170. 
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was a direct invasion of the rights and privileges of the 
Brahmanas. It is hardly correct to represent the Dharma- 
mahümütras as mere superintendents: of * morals when 
their duties consisted in the establishment of the Law 
of Piety (which included Ñberality to Brühmanas), the 
promotion of the welfare of the  Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Gandharas,  Ristikas, Brahmanas and others, revision 
of sentences of imprisonment or execution, the supervi- 
sion of the family establishments of the Emperor's 
brothers and other relatives, and the administration of 
alms-giving.' These duties were not essentially those 
of a mere superintendent of morals, and were not a 


direct invasion of the rights and privileges of the 


Brihmanas. Moreover, there is nothing to show that 
the Dharma-mahüméütras were wholly recruited from 
non-Brahmanas. 


Our attention is next drawn to the passage where 
Asoka insists upon his officers strictly observing the 
principles of Danda-samatà and Vyavahāra-samatā. Pandit 
Sastri takes the expressions to mean ' equality of punish- 
ment’ and ‘ equality in lawsuits’ irrespective of caste, 
colour and creed, and adds that this order was very 
offensive to the Brahmanas who claimed many privileges 
including immunity from capital punishment. 


The passage containing the expressions Danda- 
samata and Vyavahdra-samata should not be divorced 
from its context and interpreted as if it were an isolated 
ukase. We quote the passage with the context below :— 


"To my Rajükas set over many hundred thousands of 
people I have granted independence (or discretion) in 
the award of honours and penalties. But as it is desirable 
that there should be uniformity in judicial procedure 


1 A4oka, third ed., pp. 168-69. 


=> 
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(Vyavahüra-samátà) and uniformity in penalties (Danda- 
samata), from this time forward my rule is this—'' To 
condemned men lying in prison under sentence of death 
a respite of three days is grarfted by me.” 


It is clear from the extract quoted above that the 
order regarding Vyavahdra-samataé and  Damda-samata is 
to be understood in connection with the general policy 
of decentralisation which the Emperor introduced. 
Asoka allowed discretion to the Rdjikas in the award 
of penalties, but he did not like that the Danda and 
Vyavahaára prevalent within the jurisdiction of one 
Rājūka should be entirely different from those prevailing 
within the jurisdiction of others.' He wanted to maintain 
some uniformity (samata) both in Danda (penalties) as 
well as in Vyavahdra (legal procedure). As an instance 
he refers to the rule about the granting of a respite of 
three days to condemned men. The Samatà which he 
enforced involved a curtailment of the autonomy of 
the Rājūkas and did not necessarily infringe on the alleged 
immunity of the Brahmanas from capital punishment. 


But were the Brahmanas really immune under all 
circumstances from capital punishment in ancient India? 
We learn from the  Pafichavimáséa | Brüáhmana ° that a 
Purohita (priest) might be punished with death for 
treachery to his master. The Kautiliya,’ tells us that a 
Brühmana guilty of treason was to be drowned. Readers 
of the Mahdbhdrata are familiar with the stories of the 
punishments inflicted on Mandavya and Likhita.* The 
life of a Brahmana was not so sacrosanct in ancient as 
in mediaeval and modern India. We learn from the 


! I am indebted for this suggestion to Mr. 8. N. Majumdar. 

z Vedio Index, II, p. 84. The story of Kutsa and his chaplain, Caland, 
Panch, Br., XIV. 6.8; cf. Drihadáranyaka Up., ITI, 9. 26. 

"^ P. 999. 

*^ Adi, 107 and Sánti, 23, 36, 
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Aitareya Brahmana that king Hariéchandra of the 
Ikshvaku family did not scruple to offer a Brahmana 
boy as a victim in a sacrifice. 


Against the surmises regarding the anti-Brühmanical 
policy of Asoka we have the positive evidence of some 
of his inscriptions which proves the Emperor's solicitude 
for the well-being of the Brahmanas. Thus in Rock 
Edict III he  inculcates liberality to Brahmanas. In 
Edict IV he speaks with disapproval of unseemly 
behaviour towards the same class. In Edict V he 
refers to the employment of Dharma-mahamiatras to 
promote the welfare and happiness of the Brahmanas. 


Pandit Sastri says further that as soon as the strong 
hand of Agoka was removed the Brihmanas seemed to 
have stood against his successors. We have no evidence 
of any such conflict between the children of Asoka and 
the Brahmanas. On the other hand, ií the Brahmana 
historian of Kaémira is to be believed, the relations 
between Jalauka, one of the sons and successors of Asoka, 
and the Brihmanical Hindus were entirely friendly.’ 


In conclusion Pandit Sastri refers to the assassination 
of the last Maurya Emperor of Magadha by Pushyamitra 
Sunga and says, '' We clearly see the hands of the 


1 Note also the employment of Brihmana officers, e.g., Pusbyamitra, by the 
iater Mauryas. Kalhapa has nothing but praise for Atoka. Another Bráhmana 
writer, Bana, applies the epithet anárwa (ignoble) not to the Maurya kings, 
but to the Brahmana general who overthrew the last of them, — Viéákhadatta 
compares Chandragupta with the Boar Incarnation of Vishgn. Certain epic 
end Purüpic writers, it is true, refer to the Mauryas as gauras, and the Gürgi- 
Samhita draws pointed attention to the oppressive rule of some of the later 
members of the family. But there is little to suggest that the Brihmanas were 

ial victima of Maurya tyranny. On the contrary, members of the class were 
freely admitted to high office as evidenced by the case of Pushyamitra. The 
epithet asura or sura-deish was applied not only to the Mauryas but to all 
persons ' beguiled by the Buddha.' The testimony of the Purágpas in this respect 
i» contradicted by that of contemporary epigraphe which refer to Adoka and 
the only one among his imperial descendants who hae left any epigraphic record 
as devánampiya, that is, the beloved (and not the enemy) of the gods, a 
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Brabmanas in*the great revolution." But the Buddhist 
remains at Bharhut erected '' during the sovereignty of 
the Sungas '" do not bear out the theory which represents 
them as the leaders of a militant Brahmanism. Are 
inferences deduced from  uncorroborated writings of late 
authors like the compiler of the Divyāvadāna and perhaps 
Taranatha, to be preferred to the clear testimony of 
contemporary monuments? Even admitting that Pushya- 
mitra was a militant Brahmanist we fail to see how the 
decay and dismemberment of the Maurya empire can be 
attributed primarily to him or to his Brahmanist followers. 
The empire was a shrivelled and attenuated carcase long 
before Pushyamitra’s coup d'etat of c. 187 B.C. We 
learn from the Rajatarañgini that immediately after the 
death of Asoka one of his own sons, Jalauka, made 
himself independent in Kasmira and conquered the plains 
including Kanauj. If Taranatha is to be believed another 
prince, Wirasena, apparently wrested Gandhara from 
the hands of the feeble successor of the great Maurya at 
Pataliputra. The virtual secession of Vidarbha or Berar 
is vouched for by the Maéalavikagnimitram of Kālidāsa. 
The loss of the northern provinces is confirmed by 
Greek evidence. We learn from Polybius that about 
206 B.C., there ruled over them a king named Sophaga- 
senus, Subhagasena, probably a successor of Virasena). 
We quote the passage referring to the king below :— 


“ He (Antiochos the Great) crossed the Caucasus 
(Hindukush) and descended into India: renewed his 
friendship with Sophagasenus, the king of the Indians; 
received more elephants, until he had 150 altogether, and 
having once more provisioned his troops, set out again 
personally with his army, leaving Androsthenes of 
Cyzieus, the duty of taking home the treasure which this 
king had agreed to hand over to him.” 


46—1829B. 
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It will be seen that Subhigasena was a king and not 
a petty chief of the Kabul valley as Dr. Smith would 
have us believe. He is called '' king of the Indians," a 
title which was applied by %he classical writers to great 
kings like Chandragupta and Demetrios. There is 
nothing in the account of Polybius to show that he was 
vanquished by the Syrian king in war or was regarded 
by the latter as a subordinate ruler. On the contrary, 
the statement that Antiochos '' renewed his friendship 
(or alliance) with Sophagasenus, king of the Indians '' 
proves that the two monarchs met on equal terms and 
friendly relations were established between them. The 
renewal of friendship on the part of the Greek king, and 
the surrender of elephants on the part of his Indian 
brother, only remind us of the relations subsisting 
between Chandragupta and Seleukos. Further the ex- 
pression '' renewal of friendship `” seems to suggest that 
Subhagasena had had previous dealings with .Antiochos. 
Consequently he must have come to the throne sometime 
before 206 B.C. The existence of an independent 
kingdom in the north-west before 206 B.C. shows that 
the Maurya Empire must have begun to break up nearly a 
quarter of a century before the usurpation of Pushyamitra. 


We have seen that the theory which ascribes the 
decline and dismemberment of the Maurya Empire to a 
Brahmanical revolution led by  Pushyamitra does not 
bear scrutiny. Was the Maurya disruption due primarily 
to the Greek invasion? The earliest Greek invasion 
after Asoka, that of Antiochos the Great, took place 
about 206 B.C., and we have “seen that the combined 
testimony of Kalhana and Polybius leaves no room for 
doubt that the dissolution of the empire began long before 
the raid of the Hellenistic monarch. 


What then were the primary causes of the disintegra- 
tion of the mighty empire? There are good grounds 
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for believing „that the government of the outlying 
provinces by the imperial officials was oppressive. 
Already in the time of Bindusara ministerial oppression 
had goaded the people of Taxila to open rebellion, The 
Divyávadàna says ' 

‘* Atha Rájüo Vindusürasya Takshasila nama nagaram 
viruddham. Tatra Rájüü Vindusdren | A$oko visarjitah... 
yavat Kumüraschaturangena balakayena Takshagilam gatah, 
érutvà Takshasilà nivásinah paurah .. . pratyudgamya cha 
kathayanti ‘na vayam Kumürasya viruddhah napi Rajno 
Vindusdrasya api tu dushtamdtya asmükarm paribhavam 
kurvanti.' '' 


'" Now Taxila, a city of king Bindusüra's, revolted. The 
king Bindusüra despatched Asoka there. . .while the prince 
was nearing Taxila with the fourfold army, the resident 
Pauras (citizens of Taxila), on hearing of it. . .came out 
to meet him and said:—' We are not opposed to the 
prince nor even to king Bindusara. But these wicked 
ministers insult us.” "’ 





Taxila again revolted during the reign of Asoka and 
the cause was again the tyranny of the ministers. Rājñ- 
ofokasy-ottarapathe Takshagila nagaram viruddham .. .'*. 
Prince Kunàla was deputed to the government of the city. 
When the prince went there the people said  '' na 
vayam Kumdrasya_ | viruddha na rijno'-Sokasy-ápi tu 
dushtüátmáüno' mātyā āgatyāsmākam apamdnam  kurvanti.'' 

The Dieyacadana is no doubt a late work, but the 
reality of ministerial oppression to which it refers, is 
affirmed by Asoka himself in the Kalinga  Edicts. 
Addressing the High officers (Mahámátras) in charge of 
Tosali he says: '' All men are my children; and just as 
I desire for my children that they may enjoy every kind 


i. P. STI. 
? / Divydvadána, 4071. 
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of prosperity and happiness both in this world and in 
the next, so also I desire the same for all men. You, 
however, do not grasp this truth to its full extent. Some 
individual, perchance, pays heed, but to a part only, 
not the whole. See then t$ this, for the principle of 
government is well-established. Again, it happens that 
some individual incurs imprisonment or torture and when 
the result is his imprisonment without due cause, many 
other people are deeply  grieved...Ill performance of 
duty can never gain my regard... Thé restraint or 
torture of the townsmen may not take place without due 
cause. And for this purpose, in accordance with the Law 
of Piety, I shall send forth in rotation every five years such 
persons as are of mild and temperate disposition, and 
regardful of the sanctity of life. . .From Ujjain, however, 
the Prince for this purpose will send out a similar body of 
officials, and will not over-pass three years. In the same 
way—from 'Taxila. 





From the concluding words of the Edict it appears that 
official maladministration was not confined to the province 
of Kalinga. The state of affairs at Ujjain and Taxila was 
similar. It is thus clear that the loyalty of the provincials 
was being slowly undermined by ministerial oppression long 
before Pushyamitra's coup d'etat of c. 187 B.C.* and the Greek 
invasion of c. 206 B.C. Asoka no doubt did his best to check 
the evil, but he was ill served by his officers. It is significant 
that the provincials of the north-west—the very people who 
complained of the oppression of the dusht@mdtyas as early 
as the reign of Bindusüra, were among the first to break 
away from the Maurya empire. | 


1 Smith, Afoka, Third Ed., pp. 194-96, 


z The Jaina date 313—108 =205 B.C. for Pushyamitra’s accession may refer 
to the assumption of power by Pushyamitra in Avanti, while the date e. 187 B.C 
refers to the dynastic revolution in Magadba. 


s 
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The Magadhan successors of Asoka had neither the 
strength nor pethaps the will to arrest the process of 
disruption. The martial ardour of imperial Magadha had 
vanished with the last cries of agony uttered in the battle- 
fields ef Kalinga. Asoka had given up the aggressive 
militarism of his forefathers and had evolved a policy of 
Dhamma-vijaya which must have seriously impaired the 
military efficiency of his empire. He had called upon his 
sons and even great-grandsons to eschew new conquests, 
avoid the shedding of blood and take pleasure in patience 
and. forbearance as far as possible. These latter had heard 
more of Dhamma-ghosha than of Bheri-ghosha. It is, 
therefore, not at all surprising that the rois faineants who 
succeeded to the imperial throne of Pataliputra proved 
unequal to the task of maintaining the integrity of the 
mighty fabric reared by the genius of Chandragupta and 
his Chancellor. 


On the contrary, if the Gérgi Samhita is to be believed, one of his 
successors, namely  $áliéüka, actually quickened the pace by bis tyranny— 
Sarüshtra mardate ghorarn dharmavddi | adhármikah (sic). Some of Adáoka's 
descendants (e.g., Jalauka) set up independent sovereignties, and were thus 
directly responsible for the dismemberment of the empire. 


3 (f. the events narrated on page 353 f. ante, and ` Garga s ` attack on the 
policy of so-called Dharmavijaya, “ conquest conformable to Dharma ` attributed 
to 8Sali$üka, which, in the opinion of the present writer, is hard (o dissociate 
from Dhamma-Vijaya as promulgated by Aśoka himself and recommended for 
adoption by his ''sons and even great-grandsons.' Attention to the passago 
in the Giargi’ Samhité was also drawn by Jayaswal (JBORS, IV, 261)—sthépa- 
yishyati mohdtmd ovijayern mama dhamikam, “` the fool will establish the so- 
called conquest of Dharma." The expression mohdtma reminds one of the 
later meaning of ' Devdnampiya ` (fool, idiot like a brute, beast, Apte, Sanskrit. 
English Dictionary, 510). An eminent writer takes Vijaya to be a proper name, 
the appellation of the elder brother of Sálidüka, whom the latter established 
on the throne. But it is not clear why the enthronement of a righteous 
(dharmika) man should carn for the person responsible for the action 
the opprobrious epithet mohdtmd. Besides, Vijaya does not occur as a royal 
name in any of the lists of later Maurras known to tradition. (For reference to 
divergent views sec Cal. Rer., Fcb., 1943, p. 123 f; Feb., 1946, p. 79 ff) As 
pointed out by Dr. Sirear, conjectural emendations of the text of the Gdrgi 
Samhita in support of a particular theory do not carry conviction (Cal, Rev, 
1948, April, 391). 

(Contd. on the nert page.) 
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E 7 
The disintegration which set in before 206 B. C. was 
accelerated by the invasions led by the Yavanas referred to 
in the Gérgi Samhita and the Mahabhashya of Patafijah. 


The final coup de grace: was given by Pushyamitra the 
Baimbika. 


The royal bunt and jousts of arms in Samájas were abolished. The 
army seems to have been practically inactive during the last 29 years of Aéoka’s 
reign as the emperor himself declares with a feeling of exultation that ' the 
sound of the bheri had become the sound of the True Law, Dharma.’ The 
Chinese Hou Hanshu (quoted by 8. Konow, CII, Vol. II, p. Ixvii) testifies to 
the fact that people of India ‘"practise the religion of the Buddha; it has ne 
a babit with them not to kill and to fight." The ease with which gener 
Pushyamitra overthrew his king, in the very sight of the army, shows that unlike 
the earlier kings of the dynasty who took the field in person, the last of the 
Mauryas lost touch with his fighting forces, anda ceased to command their 
affection. ‘The largesses of gold lavished on the religieux must also have crippled 
the financial resources of the empire. The system of autonomous Réajikas 
instituted by Aéoka must have let loose centrifugal forces that his successors 
wero unable to check, 
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` GENEALOGY OF THE MAURYA DYNASTY 


Mauryas of Pipphalivana 
Chandragupta 
Bindusára Amps 





( (1) Devi (rst wife) 

! (2) Asandbimitrá (fret queen) 

Sushima (Sumana) Asoka Piyadasi = (3 Küruváki (second queer) Vigataáoka 
| (4; Padmávati (Tissa) 


Nigrodha | | (5) Tishyarakshita 


| | i 
Mahendra ? Keniala (Suyaéas ?; Jalauks Tivara, Son of Raruvaki 
(son of Devil (son of Padmávati) King of Kaámira 





! : I 
Bandhupálita Samprati Vigataécka 
(Daéaratha ?) 

Virasena of Gandhára 
descendent 
? Subhágasena. ''King of the Indians'" 


| 
Salisüka 


Somadarman (Devavarman?) 


k"... 


Prince of Prince of Satadbavan (Saéadharman ?) 
Suvargagiri Ujiain 


-+ 


* 
* 


Bribadratb (killed by bis Commander-in-Chief 
: Pusbyamitra) 


tatti 


LLES LEELEE: 


Pürpavarman (Magadha) 


Suketuvarman : 
(Maurya of Koñkaņ) : 
Mauryas of Valabhi Dhavala 738-39 A D. 
| and (Rájputána ) 
— 
Govindara 


j^ 
Yadava feudatory, 1069 A.D. 


"L 





CHAPTER VI. THE BAIMBIKA-SUNGA EMPIRE 
AND THE BACTRIAN GREEKS. 


SECTION I. THE REIGN or PUSHYAMITRA, 


Satatam kampayamasa Yavanancka eva yah 
balapaurushasampannan  kritástrünamitaujasah 
yathüsurün Kālakeyān devo vajradharastatha. 


—Mahaàbhaàrata.' 


Audbhijjo bhavita kaschit senámih Kasyapo dvijah 
asvamedham Kaliyuge punah pratyaharishyatt. 
—Harivamésa’* 


The Mauryas had done much. for Indian unity by 
bringing the greater part of the country under “one um- 
brella, by defending it against the generals of Alexander 
and Seleukos, by establishing a uniform system of 
administration, by using Prakrit for official purposes 
throughout the length and breadth of the empire and 
attempting to knit together the different sections of its 
composite population by the strong tie of a common Dharma. 
With the fall of the dynasty Indian history for the time 
being loses its unity. The command of one single political 
authority is no longer obeyed from the snowy heights of the 
Hindukush to the verdant plains of Bengal and the Upper 
Carnatic. Hordes of outlanders pour through the north- 
western gates of the country and establish aggressive 
monarchies in Gandhàra, Western Malwa and neighbouring 
regions. The Pañjāb is seized by foreigners and the Deccan 
by local dynasts. The political connection of the Madhya- 
desa with the valleys of the Indus and the Godavari is 


^ II. 4. 98, 
s III. 3. 40, 
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temporarily snapped, and the splendour of the Magadhan 





stropolis is dimmed by the rising glory of Sakala, Vidiśā, 


Prathishthāna and other cities. Brāhmaņism gains ground 
in the Ganges valley and the Deccan, while Jainism flourishes 


in Orissa. The sects of the M@hesvaras and the Bhagavatas 
become powers to reckon with. The study of Sanskrit 
receives an impetus at the hands of the grammarians of the 
Madhyadega, while Prakrit literature enjoys the patronage 
of the courts of Pratishthana and Kuntala in Southern India. 


Brihadratha, the last Maurya Emperor of Magadha, was, 
according to the Purünas and the Harsha-charita, assassina- 
ted by his general, Pushyamitra, who usurped the throne, 
and founded a new line of kings. 

The origin of the usurping family is wrapped up in 
obscurity. According to the Divyavadana Pushyamitra was 
lineally descended from the Mauryas. The Malavikágni- 
mitram, on the other hand, makes Agnimitra, son of 
Pushyamitra, a scion of the Baimbika family,’ while the 
Purünas, and apparently the Harsha-Charita? represent 


1 In the Máülavikágnimitram (Act IV. Verse 14; Tawney's translation, 
p. 69) Agnimitra claims to belong to the Baimbika-kula. A king named Bimbaki 
is mentioned in The Ocean of Story, Penzer I, 112, 119. Mr. H. A. Shah 
suggests (Proceedings of the Third Oriental Conference, Madras, p. 379) that the 
Baimbikas were connected with the family of Bimbisira. It is more probable 
that the epithet ' Baimbika" (in the passage dékshinyam mama  bimbosthi 
Baimbikanam kulacratam) is connected with bimbikd, a kind of plant (IC, 1938, 
Jan. 365) and also perhaps with the river Bimbiká mentioned in the Bharhut 
Inscriptions (Barua and Sinha, p. 9» Cf. Padma, Bhamikhanda 90, 24: 
Baimbaki in Patafijali, TV, 1. 97. In the Harivarnfa (Bhaeishya, IT, 40) the 
na Sendni who is to restore the Afcamedha in the Kali yoga is represented 





ow an Audbhijja, ' Plant-born ', and a Ka4yapa. Jayaswal identifies him with 
Pushyamitra. Curiously enough. the Baudhāyana Sreuta Stra (ed. Caland. 


Vol. III, p. 449) represents the Baimbakayal] as Kasyapas. 


2 It is, however, to be noted that the Harsha-charita never applies the 
designation Sufga to Pushyamitra himself, but only to one of the latest kings in 
the Pur&pic list. The Purágas may have combined the Baimbikas and Sufügas 
under the common name of Suga. 

47—1829DB, 
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these kings as Sungas, One writer suggests that the Sungas 
whose names ended in Mitra were Irāņians, worshippers of 
Mithra (the Sun).' Others, regard them as Indian 
Brühmanas. Curiously enough, Panini® connects the Sungas 
with the well-known Bràáhnfana family of the Bhafadvajas. 
Saungiputra, ''son of a female descendant cf Sunga,'' is the 
name of a teacher in the Brihaddranyaka Upanishad.” 
Saungayani, ''descendant of Saunga'' is the name of a teacher 
in the Varsa Brahmana. Macdonell and Keith point out 
that the Sungas are known as teachers in the A¢valayana 
Srauta Sütra.' In view of the conflicting statements in the 
Malavikagnimitram, the Puranas, etc., it is difficult to say 
whether Pushyamitra and his known descendants (down to 
Vasumitra) were Sungas of the Bharadvaja Gotra or Baim- 
bikas of Ka$yapa lineage. The historic ''Sungas" of the 
time of Dhanabhiti are assigned by competent scholars to the 
period B.C. 100-75. This accords with the testimony of the 
Harsha-charita which, while denying this dynastic epithet to 
Pushyamitra, applies it to the latest kings of the Puranie list, 
the immediate predecessors of Vasudeva Kanva. 


It is not known for certain when and why the family of 
Pushyamitra, like the Kadambas of a later date, exchanged 
the quill for the sword. There is no reason to think that 
Asoka tyrannised over the Brühmanas and that his oppression 
forced them to engage in non-priestly pursuits, Brahmana 


1 JASB, 1912, 287. Cy. 1910. 260, F 
? In Sūtra IV, 1, 117. Also Kramadiávara, 763. h 
s". VI..4. 381. 


* XII. 13. 5, etc. The Varsa Brahmana seems to associate the S$uñgna 


with the Madra country. Ved, Index, T1, p. 123. For Tëranñtha "x reference 
to Pushyamitra, see JBORS, IV, pt. 3, 258. For Bhëradvšjas as champions of 
autocracy and of ministerial usurpation, see Kawfiliya, 31, 316, 
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Senüpatis were by*no means rare in ancient India." The 
fact that officers of this class found employment under the 
Later Mauryas proves conclusively that the latter could not 
have pwrsued an anti-Bralmant policy. 


The Dominions of Pushyamitra extended to the river 
Narmada, and included the cities of Pataliputra, Ayodhya, 
Vidisa, and, if the author of the Divydvadana and Taranatha 
are to be believed, Jalandhara and Sákala." It appears from 
the Diryávadána,' that the Emperor himself continued to 
reside in Pataliputra. The Mülavikágnimitram tells us that 
Vidisa (Besnagar in Eastern Malwa) was governed by Prince 
Agnimitra, probably as his father's viceroy (Goptri).* Another 
viceroy, also a relation of the emperor, may have governed 
Kosala.' Agnimitra’s queen had a brother of inferior caste, 
named Virasena. He was placed in command of a frontier 
fortress on the banks of the Narmada (Atthi devie vannavaro 


! Qf. the cases of Drona, Kripa and Aévattháman in the Mahābhārata in 
ancient times, of Havideva in the Indian Antiquary, VIII. 20, of Kholeévara, the 
commander of Yüdava kings, and of Someávara, the Brahmans general of the 
Pala kings. 

2 Jaina writers, e.g., Merutuñga, include Avanti within the dominions of 
Pushyamitra. This province was lost to the Sátaváhanas, and Sákala to the Greeks. 

s P. 434. 

4 Malavikagnimitram, Act V, pp. 370, 391 of G, Vidyšánidhi'" ed. esp. 
verse 20. Sampadyate na khalu Goptari nà Agnemitre. 

5 The possible existence of this viceroyalty is disclosed by an inscription 
discovered at the door of a temple at Ayodhyáü, which records the erection of a 
" ketana ™ (abode) by a Kosalüdhipa who was the sixth (brother or descendant?) 
of Sendápati  Pushyamitra, tho performer of two horse-sacrifices (Nagari 

whiviui Patrika, Voisdkha, Sam. 1981; JBORS, X (1924) 203; XIII (1927) 
"047. Mod. Review, 1924; October, p. 431; IHQ, 1929, 602f.; Ep. Ind. 
UE 540). It is interesting to note that the title, * Senápati " clung to the deva 
(king) Pushyamitra even after the performance of the Advamedha. Cf. the 
epithet Vahinipati applied to king Virata in the Mahábhárata and the title 
avuga applied to Kushán emperors besides other epithets. Cf. also the style 
Maharaja Mahásenüpati in CII., Vol. 3, p. 252, and the title Mahamandalefeara 
‘applied to Bijjala and others even after the assumption of the full royal style 
(Bomb. Gaz., IT. ii, 4746). 
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bhādā Viraseno nama, so bhattinà antav (p) dladugge 
Nammadatire ' thavido). 


Affairs in the Deccan ° 


It appears from the Mdlavikdgnimitram that the foun- 
dation of the dynasty of Pushyamitra almost synchronised 
with the establishment of a new kingdom in the Deccan, 
viz., Vidarbha or Berar. Agnimitra’s Amdtya (Minister) 
refers to the kingdom as *' achiradhishthita '"' (established 
not long ago) and compares its king to a tree which is newly 
planted and, therefore, not firm  (navasamropama-&8ithila- 
staruh). The king of Vidharbha is represented as a relation 
(sister's husband) of the Maurya minister (Sachiva) and 
a natural enemy (Prakrityamitra) of the family of Pushya- 
mitra. It appears that during the reign of Brihadratha 
Maurya there were two parties or factions in the Magadha 
Empire, one headed by the king's Sachiva or minister, the 
other headed by his Senápati or general. The minister's 
partisan Yajüasena got the rulership of Vidarbha, while the. 
general's son Agnimitra obtained the viceroyalty of Vidiśā. 
When the general organised his coup d'etat, killed the king, 
and imprisoned the minister, Yajnasena apparently declared 
his independence and commenced hostilities against the 
usurping family. This is why he is called achiradhishthita- 
rajya and prakrity-amitra by Agnimitra and his Amatwa. 


! Act I. Some manuscripts mention Mandákini as the name of the river 
tof. IHQ.. 1925, 214). A stream called Mandákini lies 5 miles south of the 
Tüpti (Ind. Ant., 1902, 254) Another Mandáükini flowed near Chitrakuta (Ram. 
92. 10-11). Lüders' Inscriptions, Nos. 687.688, seem to suggest that Bharhut 
n Baghelkhand) was governed by a fuüga feudatory. If Pushyamitra was a 
Suga Baghelkhand must have formed part of the empire of his family. In the 
Monuments of Sànchi, I. iv. 271, the author does not agree with Bühler in assign- 
mg the ins. to the middle of the second century D.C, He prefers B.C. 100-75. 
Palacographically the epigraphs are classed with the ins. of Indrügnimitra, 
Ürabmamitra and Vishpumitra, š 


"M 
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The  Màlavikagnimitram says that when Kumara 
Madhavasena, a cousin of Yajüasena and a partisan of 
Agnimitra, was secretly on his way to Vidisa, he was 
capjured by an Antapdla (Warden of the Marches) of 
Yajfiasena and kept in custody.  Agnimitra demanded his 
surrender. The Vidarbha king promised to give him up 
on condition that his brother-in-law, the Maurya minister, 
should be released. This enraged the ruler of Vidisa who 
ordered Virasena to march against Vidarbha.  Yajüasena 
was defeated. — Madhavasena was released and the kingdom 
of Vidarbha was divided between the two cousins, the river 
Varadà (Wardha) forming the boundary between the two 
states. Both the rulers seem to have accepted the suzerainty 
of the House of Pushyamitra. 


In the opinion of several scholars an enemy more for- 
midable than Yajüasena threatened Pushyamitra's dominions 
from Kalinga (Orissa). In his Oxford History of India * 
Dr. Smith accepts the view that Kharavela, king of 
Kalinga, defeated  Pushyamitra who is identified with 
Bahapatimita or Bahasatimita, a prince supposed to be 
mentioned in the Hdthigumphd Inscription of the Kalinga 
monarch. Prof. Dubreuil also seems to endorse the view 
that Kharavela was an antagonist of Pushyamitra, and that 
the Hathigumpha Inscription is dated the 165th year of 
Raja-Muriya-kala (era of king Maurya) which corresponds 
to the 13th year of the reign of Khiaravela. 


Dr. R. C. Majumdar, however, points out? that of the 
six letters of the Hathigumpha Inscription which have been 
read as Bahasati-mitam, the second letter seems to have a 
clear u sign attached to it, and the third and fourth letters 
look like pa and sa. Even if the reading Bahasati-mitam, 


1 Additions and corrections, and p. 58n. Cf. also S. Konow in Acta 
Orientalia, T. 29. 8. Konow accepts Jayaswal's identification, "Babasatimita = 
Puahyamitra. 

a Ind. Ant., 1919, p. 189. Cf. Allan CICAI, p. xcviii. 
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or Bahapati-mitam, be accepted as correct, the identification 
of Bahasati (Brihaspati-mitra) with Pushyamitra merely on 
the ground that Brihaspati (Jiva) is the regent, nakshatra- 
dhipa, of the nakshatra or zodiacal asterism Pushya, also 
named Tishya, in the constellation Cancer or the Crab, can- 
not be regarded as final in the absence of more convincing 
evidence. In this connection we should note that the 
Divyavadüna? distinguishes between a king named ''Vrihas- 
pati" and king Pushyamitra, and represents Pitaliputra 
as the residence of the latter whereas the Magadhan anta- 
gonist of Kháàravela is possibly called ''Rájagahanapa' '* 
and apparently resided in the city of Rajagriha. 

The date ''165th year of the Muriyakdla’’ was deduced 
from a passage of the Hathigumpha Inscription which was 
read as follows :^—''Panamtariya-sathi-vasa-sate — Ràja- 
Murtiya-kále vochchhine...". “There is another passage in 
the same inscription which runs thus :—Pamchame cha (or 
che) dant vase Namda-rüja ti-vasa-sata (m ?)—oghatitam 
Tanasuliya-vàtà-panádim: nagaram  pavesayati.' If Pünam- 
tariya-sathi-vasa-sate be taken to mean ‘‘in the 165th year'', 


* Cj. Chanda in IHQ, 1929, p. MMM, 

2 Pp. 433-34. 

* It is not suggested that Vrihaspati of the Divyüradána is necessarily to 
be identified with any king named Brihaspatimitra mentioned in inscriptions, 
though the possibility is not entirely excluded, What we mean to point out is 
that the name '' Bpibaspati " is not to be equated with Pushyamitra, simply 
because Bribaspati is the '' regent ” of the asterism Pushya, because in literature 
` Vribaspati, ' Pusbyadbarman ' and * Pushyamitra ' occur as names of distinct 
individuals. Regarding the proposed identification of  Pushyamitra with 
Bribaspatunitra, see also HQ, 1930, p. 23. 

* Cf. Lüders' reading, Ep. Ind., X, App. No. 1845. With Jayaswal, 8. 
Konow (Acta Orientalia, I. 26) reads '' Rájagaham  upapidápayati," though he 
admita that '" Rájagahanapa (m) pidápayati " is also possible, 

5 OJ. Bhagwanlal Indraji, Actes du siziéme congrés international dex 
Orientalistes. Pt. ITI, Section 2, pp. 133 ff.; Jayaswal JBORS, 1917, p. 459. 

* Ibid, p. 455. For the interpretation of the passage, see p. 220 supra, 
B. Konow translates it differently :—" And now in the fifth year he has the 
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ti-vasa-sata should be taken to mean 103 years, and we 
shall have to conclude that Kharavela flourished 
some 165 years after a Maurya king, and only 103 
years after  Nandarája, which is impossible as the 
Narfdas preceded the Mauryas. If, on the other hand, 
ti-vasa-sata be taken to mean 300 years, pünamntariya- 
sathi-vasa-sala should be taken to mean not 165 but 6,500 
years. In other words Kharavela will have to be placed 
6,500 years after a Maurya which is also impossible. 
Jayaswal himself subsequently gave up the reading 
"o. . .Pdnantariya-sathi-vasa-sate Rdja-Muriya-kale voch- 
chhine cha chhe-yathi Argasi ti kamtáriyarmi upddiyati*’ in 
line 16, and proposed to read ''Patáliko chatare cha vedu- 
riyagabhe thambhe pattthapayali pdnatariya sata-sahasehi. 
Muria kélai vochhirmimam cha choyathi agasatikamtariyam 


upádáyati." He translated the passage thus :—‘‘on the . 


lower-roofed terrace (i.e., in the verandah) he establishes 


columns inlaid with beryl at the cost of 75,00,000 (Panas), 
he (the king) completes the Muriya time (era), counted and 
being of an interval of 64 with a century.” With regard 
to this new reading and translation Mr. R. P. Chanda 
observed" ''the rendering of rochhine as ‘counted’ is even 
more far-fetched than ‘expired’. The particle cha after 
vrochhine makes it difficult to read it as vochhinam qualifying 
the substantive Muriyakdlam. | Even if we overlook rochhine, 
the passage appears to be a very unusual way of stating a 
date. Still more unusual is the statement of a date as an 


aqueduct which was shut (or opened) in the year 108 (during the reign of) the 
Nanda king, conducted into the town from Tanasuliya WVáta.'" 


1 JBORS, Vol. IV, Part iv, p. 394f. For Dr. Barua's suggestions see IHQ, 
1938, 269. 

? M. A. 8. I., No. 1. p. 10. Cf. also 8, Konow in Acta Orientalia, I. 
14-21. Like Flect 8. Konow finds no date in the passage but regards the reading 
Raja Muriya hüla as certain. According to him Khiiravela restored some texta 
missing in the time of the Maurya king Chandragupta. Dr. Barua does not 
regard the reading Muriya as certain, 


A 
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independent achievement in a prasasti.” , According to 
Fleet the use of the term '' vochchhina `` which is applied to 
sacred texts which have been “cut off,’ 'interrupted —quite 
prohibits the existence of a date. It may be added that 
there is no reliable evidence of the existence of a- Raja- 
Muriya-küla in the sense of an era founded by the first 
Maurya. The use of regnal years by Asoka points to the 
same conclusion." Jayaswal himself admits in the Epigra- 
phia Indica,’ that ''there is no date in a Maurya era in the 
16th line,” of the Hathigumpha inscription.“ 


Dr. Jayaswal at one time took ti-vasa-sata to mean 300 
years and placed Kháravela and Pushyamitra three centuries 
after Nandaraja whom he identified with Nandavardhana. 


1 An era of Samprati, grandson of Adoka, is however, mentioned in an 
ancient Jain M8. (EHI 4, p. 202n). If we refer the year 164 to this era, the date 
of Kháravela must be brought down to (cir 224—164—) 60 B.C. In “A note 
on the Hathigumpha Inscription of Khüravela " Barnett suggests the following 
rendering of the passage which is supposed to contain the words Muriya-küla : 
" And when the Mauryan (?) time-reckoning..... which consisted of lustres 
(antara) of five (years) each, had broken down, he found (a new time-reckoning) 
consisting of lustres of 7 years each (saptikantariyam) and mounting up to the 
64th year (chatuh shash(yagram)." To reform the calendar Kharavela introduced 
& new cycle of 64 years consisting of 9 Yugas of 7 years each. According to 
Dr. F. W. Thomas (JRAS, 1922, 84) antara-antargriha cell. The passage 
means that cells which had been left unfinished during the time of the Maurya 
kings were constructed by Khiravela. 


z XX. 74. 


a His latest reading of the inscriptional passage is as follows :— 
` Pafalako chaturo cha — vedüriya-gabhe  tharnbhe patithdpayati, — pánátariya 
ratasahase(hi) ; Muriya-kadla-cochhinam cha choyath(i) Amga satikaírh) turiyar 
upádayati.'' 

'" Patalaka(?)..... (he) sets up four columns inlaid with beryl at the cost 
of seventy-five hundred thousands; ... (he) causea to be compiled expeditiously the 
ve of the sevenfold Amigas of the sixty-four (letters)."' Ep. Ind., XX, pp. 

, 89, 
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But we have already seen that Nandavardhana or Nandivar- 
dhana was a Saisuniga king and that the Saisunaágas do not 
appear to have had anything to do with Kalinga.  ''It is 
not Nandivardhana but Maháüp«dma Nanda who is said to 
have brought 'all under his sole sway' and 'uprooted all 
Kshatriyas' or the old reigning families. So we should 
identify 'Namdarája' of the Hathigumpha inscription, who 
held possession of Kalinga either with the all-conquering 
Mahapadma Nanda or one of his sons.’"* Professor Barua 
objects to the identification of ‘‘ Namdaràája,"" the conqueror 
of Kalinga, with a king of the pre-Asokan Nanda line on the 
ground that in the ASokan inscriptions it is claimed that 
Kalinga was not conquered (avijita) before Asoka. But 
such claims are on a par with the Gupta boast that Samudra 
Gupta was ajita-rájajetà, conqueror of unconquered kings,’ 
and that the Asvamedha sacrifice had been revived, after a 
long period of abeyance, by him. We know that as a matter 
of fact the claims, if taken too literally, had very little subs- 
tance in them. The suggestion in the Cambridge Htstory 
of Ancient India that Nandaraja may have been a local ruler 
of Kalinga is negatived by the internal evidence of the 
Hathigumpha Inscription.” A post-AsSokan ‘‘neo-Nanda’’ 
line of Magadha is also unknown to sober history.* 


1 M, A. 8. I., No. I, p. 12. 


z Allan, Gupta Coins, p. ex. Cf. Jahüngir's boast that '' not one of the 
mighty emperors bas conquered " Kangra, (ASI, AR, 1905.6, p. 11). Avijite 
may simply refer to the fact that Kaliñga was not included within the limita of 
A&oka's Vijita (empire) or Hàája-vishya (Royal Dominions). 

2 Qf. the passage—'' Namdardja nitar cha Kalimga Jindsamnicesam '" 
which proves clearly that Nanda was an outsider. 

4 A late Nanda or Nandodbhova line i» known to epigraphy. But it ruled 
in Orissa. See R. D. Banerji. Orissa, I. 202; Kumar Bidyádhara Singh Deo, 
 Nandapur, I. 46; Ep. Ind. xxi, App. Ins. No. 2043. 


48—1829B. 
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As Mahapadma Nanda and his sens ruled in the 
fourth century B.C., Khüravela is to be assigned either to 
the third century B.C., (taking ti-vasa-sata to mean 103)' 
or to the first century BsC. (taking ft-vasa-sata to mean 
300). In neither case could he be regarded as a con- 


temporary of Pushyamitra who ruled from about 187 to 
151 B.C. 


The Yavana Invasion 


The only undoubted historical events of Pushyamitra’s 
time, besides the coup d' etat of c. 187 B.C., and the 
Vidarbha war, are the Greek invasion from the North- 
West referred to by Patanjali or a Predecessor and Kalidasa, 
and the celebration of two horse-sacrifices. 


Patafjali is usually regarded as a contemporary of 
Pushyamitra. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar draws our attention 
to the passage in the Mahabhashya—iha Pushyamitram 
yijayamah: '' here we perform the sacrifices for Pushya- 
mitra '— which is cited as an illustration of the Varttika 
teaching the use of the present tense to denote an action 
which has been begun but not finished." The instances 
given by Patanjali of the use of the imperfect to indicate an 
action well-known to people, but not witnessed by the 
speaker, and still possible to have been seen by him, are, 
"arunad Yavanah Süketam : arunad Yavano Madhyamikàm."'' 
This, says Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, shows that a certain 
Yavana or Greek chief had besieged Saketa or Ayodhya 


1 Konow (Acta Orientalia, Vol. I, pp. 22-26) accepts the date 103, bnt 
refers it (along with another date, 113, which he, with Fleet, finds in line 11) to 
ü Jaina era. This era he is inclined to identify with that of Mahávira's Nirvana. 
Apparently he is not aware of the existence of another Jaina reckoning, cíz,, the 
era of Bamprati. Dr. K. P. Jayaswal (Ep. Ind., XX. 75) now assigns the date 
103 to a Nanda era and says that the date refers to the time when the Tanasuliya 
Canal, which Kháravela extended to the capital in the Sth year of his reign, was 
criginally excavated. 

? Ind. Ant., 1872, p. 300, 
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and another place called Madhyamika ' when Patanjali 
wrote this. It is, however, possible that the instances 
cited by the great grammarian are stock illustrations 
( mürdhabhishikta udaharana ) which are simply quoted 
by him from earlier authorities: But a war with 
Greeks in the days of Pushyamitra is vouched for by 
Kalidasa. In his Malavikagnimitram the poet refers to 
a conflict between prince  Vasumitra, grandson and 
general of Pushyamitra, and a Yavana on the southern 
(or right) bank of the Sindhu.’ Unfortunately the name 
of the leader of the invaders is not given either in the 
Mahabhashya or in the Malavikagnimitram. ‘There is 
considerable divergence of opinion with regard to his 
identity. But all agree that he was a Bactrian Greek. 


The Bactrian Greeks were originally subjects of the 
Seleukidan Empire of Syria (and Western Asia). We 
leann from Strabo, Trogus and Justin that '' about the 
middle of the third century B.C. when the Seleukid rulers 
were pre-occupied in the west " Diodotos, '' Governor of 
the thousand cities of Bactria '" (Balkh region to the south 
of the Oxus), revolted and assumed the title of king. 
He was succeeded, according to Justin, by his son 
Diodotos II who entered into an alliance with Arsakes 
who about this time (c. 247 B.C.) tore Parthia in 
Northern Iran from the Seleukidan Empire. 


The successor of Diodotos II was Euthydemos. We 
learn from Strabo? that Euthydemos and his party occa- 
sioned the revolt of all the country near the province of 
Bactriana. We are told by Polybius that Antiochos III (223- 
187 B.C.) of Syria made an attempt to recover the lost 
provinces but afterwards made peace with Euthydemos. 


1 Nàágari near Chitor; cf. Mbh., IT. 32.8; Ind. Ant., VII, 267. 


2 The Indus or possibly a stream of the same name in Central India 
(Cf. THQ, 1925, 215). 


5 H. & F.'s Tr., Vol. II, p. 251. 
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The historian says, '' Antiochos the Great received the 
young prince (Demetrios, son of Euthydemos) and judging 
from his appearance, conversation and the dignity of his 
manners that he was worthy of royal honour he first pro- 
mised to give him one of his daughters, and Secondly 
conceded the royal title to his father. And having on 
the other points caused a written treaty to be drawn up 
and the terms of the treaty to be confirmed on oath, he 
marched away, after liberally provisioning his troops, and 
accepting the elephants belonging to Euthydemos. He 
crossed Caucasus (Hindukush) and descended into 
India; renewed his friendship ‘with Sophagasenos, the 
king of the Indians; received more elephants, until he 
had 150 altogether, having once more provisioned his 
troops set out again personally with his army, leaving 
Androsthenes of Cyzicus, the duty of taking home the 
treasure which this king had agreed to hand over to him.” 


Not long after the expedition of Antiochos the Great, 
the Bactrian Greeks themselves formed the design of 
extending their kingdom by the conquest of the territories 
lying to the south of the Hindukush. Strabo says, '' the 
Greeks who occasioned its (Bactria's) revolt became 
so powerful that they became masters of Ariana and 
India, according to  Apollodoros of Artemita.* Their 
chiefs, particularly Menander (if he really crossed 
the Hypanis* to the east and reached the Isamus ) con- 
quered more nations than Alexander. These conquests 


1 'Parn's scepticism (Greeks in Bactria and India, 82, 201) about the 


marriage is not warranted by cogent evidence. His arguments are in part of 
& negative character. He seems to prefer his own interpretation of certain coins 
of Agathokles to the clear testimony of Polybius. 

2 <Artemita lay to the east of the Tigris. The books of Apollodoros are 
assigned to a date between C, 130 B.C, and 87 B.C. (Tarn, Greeks, 44ff.). 

` 3 I.e, the Hyphasis or Vipáéà (the Beas). 

* The Tris&má? In the Bhügavata Purána (V. 19, 17) a river of this name 
is mentioned in conjunction with the Kausiki, Mandükini, Yamuná, etc. Sircar 
prefers the Ikshumati, 
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were achieved partly by Menander, partly by 
Demetrios, son of Euthydemos, king of the Bactrians. 
They got possession not only of Patalene (the Indus 
Delta), but of the kingdgms of Saraostos (Surashtra or 
Kathiawar), and Sigerdis (probably Sagaradvipa)" which 
constitute the remainder of the coast. Apollodoros in 
short says that Bactriana is the ornament of all Ariana. 
They extended their empire even as far as the Seres and 
Phryni.'"* 

Strabo gives the credit for spreading the Greek domi- 
nion furthest to the east into India partly to Menander 
and partly to Demetrios, son of Euthydemos and son-in- 


` law of Antiochos the Great. 


Menander has been identified with the king Milinda 
who is mentioned in the Milinda-pañho as a contemporary 
of the Buddhist Thera (Elder) Nagasena, and also in the 
Avadàüna-kalpalatà of Kshemendra." “This monarch was 
born at Kalsigrüma * in the ''Island " of Alasanda or 
Alexandria ° and had his capital at Sagala or Sakala, 
modern Sialkot, in the Panjáb,' and not at Kabul as 
Dr. Smith seemed to think.” The extent of his conquests 
is indicated by the great variety and wide diffusion of 
his coins which have been found over a very wide extent 
of country as far west as Begram near Kabul and as far 
east as Mathura." The author of the Periplus states 


1 Mbk., II. 31. 66, Cutch? Bom. Gaz., T. i. 16f; cf. Tarn, GBI, 2nd ed. 527. 

2 Strabo, Hamilton and Falconer, Vol. II, pp. 252-53. The Chinese and 
peoples of the Tarim basin are apparently meant. 

 Stüpa avradina (No. 57); Smith, Catalogue of Coins, Indian Museum. 
p. 3; SBE, 36, xvii. 

4 Trenckner. Milindapánho, p. 83. 

5 J[bid, p. 82 (CHI, 550). The identity of this '' Alexandria '' is uncertain, 
Yarn (p. 141) seems to prefer Alexandria in the Kábul Valley. The Milinda, 
VI. 21, seems to suggest location on the sea unless a different Alexandria is meant. 

* Milinda, pp. 3, 14. ` 

f EHI., 1914, p. 225, 

* SBE., Vol, XXXV, p. xx. Tarn, 228, 
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that small silver coins, inscribed with Gyeek characters 
and bearing the name of Menander were still current 
in his time (cir. 60-80 A.D.) at the port of Barygaza 
(Broach). Plutarch tells us that Menander was noted 
for justice, and enjoyed such popularity with his subjects 
that upon his death, which took place in camp, diverse 
cities contended for the possession of his ashes. ‘The 
statement of Plutarch is important as showing that 
Menander’s dominions included many cities. The 
recently discovered Bajaur Relic Casket Inscription 
confirms the numismatic evidence regarding the westward 
extension of his empire.’ 


Demetrios has been identified by some with king 
Dattamitra mentioned in the Mahabharata,* the '' great 
Emetreus, the king of Inde’ of Chaucer's Knightes Tale 
and Timitra of a Besnagar seal.” The wide extent of his 
conquests is proved by the existence of several cities 
named after him or his father in Afghanistin as well 
as India. "Thus in the work of Isidore of Charax * we have 
a reference to a city named Demetriaspolis in Arachosia. 
The Vyükarana (grammar) of Kramadisvara mentions a 
city in Sauvira called Dattamitri.” Ptolemy the Geographer 


! Ep. Ind. XXIV. 7 ff, XXVI, 318f, XXVII, ii, 52f. The King's name 
is given as Mina-edra. 


? I, 139, 93. Krimisa, the Yaksha (AIU, p. 107) with whom he is identified 
hy Dr. Bagchi belongs to the domain of folklore. 


` EHI*, p. 9255n. 
* JRAS, 1915, p. 830. Parthian Stations, 19. 


* Ind, Ant., 1911. Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population: Bomb. 
Caz., I. ii. 11, 176, Kramadiévara, p. 796. The reference is probably to a 
bDemetrias in the lower Indus Valley. Johnston differs from the view (JRAS, April, 
1939; THQ, 1939). We should, however, not ignore the evidence of Mbh. I. 139, 
werses 21.23, which clearly refer to o Yavranddhipa and Dattámitra in connec- 
tion with Sauvira. If Dattamitra is not Demetrios and Düttümitri not a city 
founded by him, it will be interesting to know with whom Dattamitra and the 
Yaeanüdhipa of the epic are proposed to be identified. A  Násik (Deccan) 
Inscription (No. 1140 Lüders' List) makes mention of a Yopaka from the north 
(Otardha), a native of Dattámitri. Thos epic and epigraphic evidence together 
with that of Sanskrit grammarians clearly establishes the connection between 
the Yonas or Yavanas (Greeks), Dattamitri and Bauvira, 
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mentions the city of Euthymedia (7?  Euthydemia *) 
which was identical with Sákala,; and was, according to 


the Milinda-paütho, the capital of an Indo-Greek kingdom 
in the time of Menander. » 


It is permissible to conjecture that one of the two con- 
quering kings, viz., Menander and  Demetrios, was 
identical with the  Yavana leader who penetrated to 
Sāketa in Oudh, Madhyamikā near Chitor, and the river 
Sindhu possibly in Central India, in the time of 
Pushyamitra. Goldstiicker, Smith and many other 
scholars identified the invader with Menander who 
crossed the Hypanis (Beas) and penetrated as far as 
the Isamus (Trisāmā *^?). On the other hand, Dr. 
Bhandarkar suggested, in his Foreign Elements in the 
Hindu Population, the identification of the invader with 
Demetrios. We learn from Polybius that Demetrios 
was a young man at the time of Antiochos III's invasion 
(between 211 and 206 B.C.). Justin says that Demetrios 
was '' king of the Indians '" when Eukratides was king of 
the Bactrians and Mithradates was the king of the 
Parthians. '' Almost at the same time that Mithra- 
dates ascended the throne among the Parthians, 
Eukratides began to reign among the Bactrians; both of 
them being great men...Eukratides carried on several wars 
with great spirit, and though much reduced by his losses 
in them, yet, when he was besieged by Demetrios, king 
of the Indians, with a garrison of only 300 soldiers, he 
repulsed, by continual sallies, a force of 60,000 enemies.'' 


1 We are hardly justified in rejecting the reading ` Euthyde ` (Tarn, p. 486) 
rimply on the grounds urged by Tarn (p. 247) which do not appear to be convinc- 
ing, and accept a reading which is ''meaningless and wrongly accentuated. 
Hee also Keith in D. R. Bhandarkar Volume, 221f. 

3 Ind. Ant.. 1894, pp. 349-50, 

3 As already stated, 'Trrisámá is a river mentioned in the Bhagdvata Purána. 
Note the absence of any reference to the Ganges in Strabo's account of Menander'a 
conquests, 
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Dr. Smith assigns Mithradates to the period from 171 to 
136 B.C. (to 138/37 B.C. according to Debevoise). Eukra- 
tides and Demetrios must also be assigned to that period, 
that is the middle of the second century B.C.’ z 


We have seen that Demetrios was a young man and a 
prince in or about 206 B.C. We now find that he ruled as 
king of the Indians about the middle of the second century 
B.C. He was, therefore, the Indo-Greek contemporary 
of Pushyamitra who ruled from c. 187 to 151 B.C. 
Menander, on the other hand, must have ruled over the 
Indo-Greek kingdom much later, as will be apparent 
from the facts noted below. Justin tells us that 
Demetrios was deprived of his Indian possessions by 
Eukratides.* Eukratides was killed by his son with 
whom he had shared his throne.” The identity of the 
parricide is uncertain but no one says that he was 
Menander.* 

Justin furnishes the important information that the 
prince who murdered Eukratides was a colleague of his 
father. We know that Greek rulers who reigned conjointly 
sometimes issued joint coins. Thus we have joint coins 
of Lysias and  Antialkidas, Agathokleia and Strato, of 
Strato I and Strato II, and of Hermaios and Kalliope. 
The only Greeks whose names and portraits appear on a 


| The activity of Mithradates I began after the death of Antiochus IV in 
163 B.C. See Tarn, pp. 197 ff. According to Debevoise, A Political History of 
Parthia, p. 20 fT. Antiochos IV, Epiphanes, crossed the Euphrates in 165 B.C. 
Mithradates I died in 138/37 B.C., the first Parthian date fixed by numismatic 
and cuneiform evidence,  Eukratides assumed the title `° Great `` before 162 B.C. 
(date of Timarchus) (The Cambridge Shorter History of India, p. 64). His 
coins are copied by Plato (165 B.C.) as well as 'l'imarchus, 

2 Watson's tr., p. 277. 

» Ibid.. p. 277. 

* According to Cunningham and Smith the parricide was Apollódotos. But 
Hapson shows good reasons for believing that Appollodotos did not belong to the 
family of Eukratides, but waa, on the other hand, a ruler of Kipida who was ousted 
by Eukratides (JRAS, 1905, pp. 784-85), Rawlinson points out (Intercourse 
between India and the Western World, p. 73) that Appollodotos uses the epithet 
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coin or medallion together with those of Eukratides are 
Heliokles and his wife Laodike. Cunningham and 
Gardner suggested that Heliokles and Laodike were the 
father ' and mother of  Eukratides. But Von  Sallet * 
proposed an entirely different interpretation of the coins 
in question. He thought that they were issued by 
Eukratides, not in honour of his parents, but on the 
occasion of the marriage of his son  Heliokles with a 
Laodike whom Von Sallet conjectured to have been 
daughter of Demetrios by the daughter of Antiochos 
Ill. If Von Sallet’s conjecture be accepted then it is 
permissible to think that Heliokles was the colleague of 
Eukratides referred to by Justin, and the murderer of his 
father. 


Tt is clear from what has been stated above that 
Demetrios was succeeded by  Eukratides, who, in his 
turn, was probably followed by  Heliokles. Menander 
could not in that case have reigned earlier than Heliokles. 
It may, however, be argued that after Demetrios the 
Indo-Greek kingdom split up into two parts: one part 
which included the Trans-Jhelum territories was ruled 
by Eukratides and his son, the other part which included 
'" Euthymedia '' (Euthydemia?) or Sakala was ruled by 
Menander who thus might have been a younger contem- 
porary of Eukratides (cir. 171-165 B.C.) and consequently 
of Pushyamitra (cir. 187-151 B.C.). 


Now, the disruption of the Indo--Greek kingdom after 
Demetrios may be accepted as an historical fact. The 
existence of two rival Greek kingdoms in India and their 


` 


Philopator, and the title would be somewhat incongruous if he were a pazricide. 
It may be argued that the parricide was Apollodotos Soter and not Apollodotos 
Philopator, but we should remember that the titles Soter and Philopator sometimes 
occur on the same coin (Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins, p. 48) and therefore it 
is impossible to justify the separation of Apollodotos Soter and Apollodotos 
Philopator as two entities, 

1 Ind. Ant., 1850, p. 256. 
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mutual dissensions are proved by literary and numismatic 
evidence. The Purünas say: 


Bhavishyantiha Yavaná dharmatah | kamato' rthatah 
naiva Mürdhàbhishiktás te bhavishyanti naradihpah 
yuga-dosha-durachara bhavishyanti nrpas tu te 
strindm bala-vadhenaiva hatvà chaiva parasparam. 


‘There will be Yavanas here by reason of religious 
feeling or ambition or plunder; they will not be kings 
solemnly anointed but will follow evil customs by reason 
of the corruptions of the age. Massacring women and 
children' and killing one another, kings will enjoy the earth 
at the end of the Kali age.” ' 


The Gārgī Samhità informs us: 


Madhyadese na sthásyanti Yanvané yuddha durmadah 
tesham anyonya sambhàvà (?) bhavishyanti na samsayah 
dtma-chakrotthitam ghoram yuddham parama-darunam. 


" The fiercely fighting Greeks will not stay in the 
Madhyadesa (Mid-India); there will be a cruel, dreadful war 
in their own kingdom, caused between themselves.' ? 


Coins bear testimony to struggles between kings of 
the house of Eukratides and rulers of the family of 
Euthydemos. But the evidence which we possess clearly 
indicates that the contemporaries and rivals of Bukratides 
and Heliokles were ^ Apollodotos, Agathokleia and 
Strato I, and not Menander. A square copper* coin 
of Eukratides has on the obverse a bust of the king and the 
legend ''Basileus Megalou  Eukratidou." On the reverse 
there is the figure of Zeus and the legend ‘‘Kavisiye nagara- 


` CJ. Cunn. AGI. Revised Ed, 274; Camb. Hist. Ind., I. 870. “ The 


Macedonians .... gave away to a fury of blood-lust, sparing neither woman nor 
child.” 


2 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 56, 74. 
a Kern, Brihat Samhità, p. 38. 
* CHI, 555, 690; Whitehead, Indo-Greek Coins, 26. 
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deoata.'' ‘They are often coins (?) of Apollodotos restruck." 
From this it is probable that Apollodotos was a rival of Eukra- 
tides, and was superseded in the rule of Kapisa, which lay in 
the district identified with Kafiristan and the valleys of 
GhorBand and Panjshir, by” the latter. Rapson further 
points out * that Heliokles restruck the coins of Agathokleia 
and Strato I ruling conjointly and also of Strato I reigning 
alone. Further, the restriking is always by Heliokles, never 
by Agathokleia and Strato I. From this it is clear that 
Agathokleia and Strato I ruled over an Indo-Greek principality 
either before, or in the time of Heliokles, but probably not 
after him. 


We have seen that according to the evidence of Justin 
and the Kapiga coins Eukratides probably fought against two 
rivals, namely, Demetrios and Apollodotos; his son Hehokes 
also fought against two rivals, namely, Agathokleia and Strato 
I. As Demetrios and Apollodotos were both antagonists of 
Eukratides and used similar  coin-types, the inevitable 
inference is that they were very near in time as well as in 
relationship to one another, in fact that one immediately 
followed the other. Now Demetrios was beyond doubt the 
son and successor of Euthydemos, consequently Apollodotos 
must have been his successor. 


As Heliokles was in all probability a son of Eukratides, 
the rival of Apollodotos, he must have been a younger contem- 
porary of Apollodotos. Consequently, Heliokles’ antagonists, 
Agathokleia and Strato I, whose coins he restruck, were 
very near in time to Apollodotos. Strato I later on ruled 
conjointly with his grandson Strato II. There is no room for 
the long and prosperous reign of Menander in the period 
which elapsed from Demetrios to Strato II. According 


Y Hapson, JRAS, 1905, p. 785. According to some ' overstriking in itself is 
no evidence of conquest ' but simply of commercial relationship (JAOS, 1950, p. 210). 
s JRAS, 1905, pp. 165 f. CHI, p. 553, 
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to the Buddhist tradition reeorded in the Milinda-pafho, 
Milinda or Menander flourished ‘‘500 years," i.e., not earlier 
than the fifth century ' after the Parinirvana, parintbbanato 
parnchavassa sate atikkante ete upajjissanti.* This tradition 
points to a date not earlier than the period 144-44' B.C. 
according to Ceylonese reckoning, or 86 B.C.-14 A.D. 
according to Cantonese tradition, for Menander. ‘Thus both 
according to numismatic evidence and literary tradition 
Menander could not have been the Indo-Greek contemporary 
of Pushyamitra.* It is Demetrios who should, therefore, be 
identified with the Yavana invader referred to by Patanjali 


and Kālidāsa, one of whose armies was defeated by Prince 
Vasumitra.* 


The ASvamedha Sacrifices 


After the victorious wars with Vidarbha (Berar) and 
the Yavanas Pushyamitra completed the performance of two 
horse-sacrifices. These sacrifices are regarded by some 
scholars as marking an early stage in the Brahmanical reaction 
which was fully developed five centuries later in the time 
of Samudra Gupta and his successors. Buddhist writers are 


| Cf. the interpretation of somewhat similar chronological data by Franke 


and Fleet (JRAS, 1914, pp. 400-1); and Smith EHI, 3rd Edition, p. 328. 

2 Trenckner, the Milinda-pañho, p, 3. Tarn is not quite right in saying 
(134 n) that Apollodoros makes Menander contemporary with Demetrios, Trogus 
with Apo'lodotos, and some coin indications (CHI, p. 551) with Eukratides. Strabo 
following Apollodorus and possibly other authorities simply says that extensive 
Bactrian conquests in the Indian interior were achieved partly by Menander and 
portly by Demetrios. It is nowhere clearly stated that the two conquerors wero 
contemporaries. The book of Trogus on which another conclusion is based, is lost. 
Coin indications are not clear enough.  E.g.. the imitation of certain coins of 
Demetrios by Maues does not prove chronological proximity. 

a Cf. 445n infra. 


å 


S, Konow (Acta Orientalia, 1. 35) points out that there is no evidence 
that Menander transgressed the river Yamund, and that Demetrios was the ruler 
who besieged Sáketa and Madhyamika. In THQ, 1929, p. 403, Mr, R. P. Chanda 
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alleged to represent Pughyamitra as a cruel persecutor of the 
religion of Sakyamuni. But the probative value of the 
Divgyüvadána, on which some modern writers place their 
chief reliance in regard to the matter, is seriously impaired 
by the representation of thé ‘‘persecuting’’ monarch as a 
Maurya, a descendant of A£oka himself." Moreover, the 
prime motive which is said to have inclined the king to a 
vicious policy is, according to this Buddhist work, personal 
ylory and not religious fanaticism. Pushyamitra did not 
dispense with the services of pro-Buddhist ministers, and the 
court of his son was graced by Pandita-Kausiki.* The 
Mahüvamsa ` admits the presence, in Bihar, Oudh, Malwa 
and adjacent provinces, of numerous monasteries with thou- 
sands of monks in the age of Dutthagamani of Ceylon (C. 
101-77 B.C.) which is partly synchronous with the Baim- 
bika-Sunga period. The Buddhist monuments at Bharhut 
erected ''during the sovereignty of the Sungas’’ do not also 
bear out the theory that the Sungas, among whom Pushya- 
mitra is included by the Puranas, were the leaders of a 
militant Brihmanism. Though staunch adherents of ortho- 
dox Hinduism, kings of the line of Pushyamitra do not appear 
to have been as intolerant as some writers represent them to 


be. 





The Mantri-parishad in the days of Pushyamitra. 


Patafijali refers to the Sabha of Pushyamitra. But it 
is uncertain as to whether the term refers to a Royal 
Durbar, a tribunal of justice, or a Council of Magnates. 
The existence of Councils or Assemblies of Ministers 
(Mantri-Parishad) is, however, vouched for by Kalidasa. 
If the poet is to be believed the Council continued to be 


regards Strabo's attribution of the Indian conquests to Demetrios as doubtful. 
But the cities in the Pafijab and the Lower Indus Valley, named after Demetrios 
and possibly his father leave no room for doubt that Strabo is right. 

! JHQ, Vol. V, p. 397; Dieydcadina, 433-34, 

2? Mülacikdgnimitram, Act I. 

a Geiger, trans., p. 193. 
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an important element of the vernmental machinery. 
He gives us the valuable information that even viceregal 
princes were assited by  Parishads.' The  Málavikágni- 
mitram, refers in clear terms to the dealings of Prince 
Agnimitra, the Viceroy of Vidisa (in Eastern Milwa), 
with his Parishad : 


' Deva evam Amātya-parishado vijñāpayāmi ``° 

'" Mantri-prishado' pyetad-eva darganam : 
dvidhaé vibhaktam $riyam-udvahantau 
dhuram rathasvaviva samgrahituh 
tau sthasyatas-te nripater nidese 
paraspar-avagraha-nirvikürau? 


Raja : tena hi Mantri-parishadm brühi senānye Vīra- 
senüya likhyatàm evam kriyatam iti."'* 


It seems that the Amédtya-parishad or Mantri-parishad 
was duly consulted whenever an important matter of 
foreign policy had to be decided upon. 


t Bühler (Ep. Ind. III. 137) pointa out that Adoka’s Kumdras were also 


each assisted by a body of Mahümátras. These may have corresponded to tho 
Kumürümátyas of the Gupta period. 


+ "' King! I will announce this decision to the Council of Ministers." 


" This is also the view of the (Council of Ministers). Those two kings, 
upbearing the fortune of their superior lord divided between them, as the horses 
upbear the yoke of the charioteer, will remain firm in their allegiance to thee, nob 
being distracted by mutual attacks." Act V, verse 14. 


` 


* " King: Tell the Council then to send to the General Virasena written 
instructions to this effect," (Tawney, Mdlavikagnimitra, pp. 89-90.) 











^e 
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SECTION Il. AGNIMITRA AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 
$ 


Pushyamitra died in or about 151 B.C., probably after a 
reign of 36 years,’ and was succeeded by his son Agnimitra.° 
The name of a prince named Agnimitra has been found on 
several copper coins discovered in Rohilkhand. Cunning- 
ham? was of opinion that this prince was probably not to be 
identified with the son of Pushyamitra, but belonged to a 
local dynasty of North Pafichala (Rohilkhand). He gave 
two reasons for this conclusion : 


1. Agnimitra’s is the only coin-name found in the 
Purünic lists. The names of the other ''Mitra'"' kings 
occurring on coins of the so-called ''Paüchàala series," do not 
agree with those found in the Purdnas. 


2. 'The coins are very rarely found beyond the limits of 
North Pañchāla. 


As to the first point  Rivett-Carnac* and  Jayas- 
wal’ have*shown that several coin-names besides that of 
Agnimitra can be  indentified with those found in the 


1 Only thirty years according to a Jaina tradition—" atthasayarh Muriyánam 
tisa chehia Püsamittassa " (IA. 1914. 118 f. Merutuñga). 

3 The commentary on tho Amarakofa seems to suggest that Agnimitra ia 
the original of king Südraka of tradition (Oka, p. 192; Ann. Bhand. Or. Res. Inst., 
19031, 360). On the other hand Keith refers to a tradition recorded in the Vira 
charita and by the younger Rájaéekhara which represents Südraka as a minister 
of a Sütavühana king. We are further told by another writer that Südraka defeat. 
ed prince Sváti and ruled for a long time. A tale alluded to in the Harsha- 
charita represents him as an enemy of Chandraketo, lord of Chakora, apparently 
in South India (Keith, The Sanskrit Drama, p. 199; Sanskrit Literature, p. 292; 
Ghosh, History of Central and Western India, pp. 141 f.). The story of Südraka 
is essentially legendary and it is difficult to extract any historical truth out of it. 
The abeyance of Sátavühana power in the Upper Deccan for a long period is a 
fact. But it is due to the irruption of foreign tribes from the north.  Disloyal 
ministers may bave helped to bring in the invader. 

3 Coins of Ancient India, p. 79. Cf. Allan, CICAI., p. cxx. 

4 JASR, 1880, 21 (d.; 87 f.; Ind. Ant., 1880, 311. 


e JBORS, 1917, p. 479. Cf. 1994, pp. 7 fr. 
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Puranic lists of Suñga and Kanva kings; for example, 
Bhadra-ghosha may be identified with Ghosha, the seventh 
king of the Puranic list of Sunga kings. Bhümimitra may 
be identified with the Kanva king of that name. Jethaniitra, 
who is identified with the successor of Agnimitra, viz., Vasu- 
Jyeshtha or Su-Jyeshta, who is called simply Jyeshtha in 
the k Vishnu manscript, no doubt left coins that belong to 
a different series. But even he is closely connected with an 
Agnimitra. Several names indeed cannot be identified, but 
they may have been names of those Sungas who survived the 
usurpation of Vasudeva Kàünva and the remnant of whose 
power was destroyed by the so-called Andhras and Sisunandi.* 


As to the second point we should remember that '' Mitra" 
coins, even those which undoubtedly belong to the so-called 
Pafichala series, have been found in Oudh, the Basti district, 
and even Pataliputra, as well as in Pafichila. Names of two 
‘‘Mitra’’ kings, Brahmamitra and Indramitra, of whom the 
latter undoubtedly belonged to the Paüchàla groupsare found 
engraved on two rail pillars at Bodh Gaya as well as on coins 
discovered at Mathura, Paüchàla and Kumrahar.* In the 
face of these facts it is difficult to say that the ''Mitras'' in 
question were a local dynasty of North Pafichala. The 
matter, however, must be regarded as subjudice. 


! Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 31, n. 12. Pace Allan, CICAI., p. xcvi. 
2 Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 49. 


^ Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, pp. 84, 88; Allan, CICAI, pp. cxix, 
cxx; Marshall, Archaeological Surcey Report for 1907.8, p. 40: Bloch ASR, 
1908-9, p. 147; THQ, 1930, pp. 1f. The name Im..... tra occurs in a mutilated 
inscription on a rail pillar at Bodh Gayá with the title Ràño added before it. 
Marshall, Bloch and Rapson agree in identifying king Im....., tra with Indramitra 
of coins, Bloch further identifies him with Kaudsikiputra Indrignimitra, husband 
oi Áryà Kurabgi, whose name occurs on certain pieces of coping. The epithet 
Kaudikiputra reminds one of Pandita-Kauéiki of the Malacikágnimitram (Act 1). 
The Kusika family was apparently intimately associated with the rulers of the age. 
Kaudiki mentioned in the Mdlavikdgnimitram was sister to the minister of a 
prince of Berar. The sister of the prince herself was one of the queens of 
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. Agnimitra's ‘att, m we have already seen, was 
Jyeshtha (of the k Vishnu manuscript ), who is very 
probably identical with Jethamitra of the coins.’ 


The next king “Wasumitra was a son of  Agnimitra. 
During the life-time of his grandfather he had led the 
imperial army against the Yavanas and defeated them on 
the Sindhu (possibly in Central India) which probably, 
formed the boundary between the empire of Pushyamitra 
and the Indo-Greek territories in Malwa, 


Vasumitra’s successor is called Bhadraka in the Bhaga- 
vata Purana, Ardraka and Odruka in the Vishnu, Andhraka 
in the Vayu, and Antaka in the Matsya Purana. Jayaswal 
identified him with Udaka, a name occurring ina Pabhosa 
inscription. The epigraph has been translated thus: “By 
Asüdhasena, the son of Gopali Vaihidari and maternal 
uncle of king Bahasatimitra, son of Gop&ali, a cave was 
caused to be made in the tenth year of Udaka for the 
use of the Kassapiya Arhats.'” We learn from another 
Pabhosà inscription that Asidbasena belonged to the royal 
family of Adhichhatraé (Ahichhatrà), the capital of North 
Pafichala. Jayaswal maintained that Odraka (identified 
with Udaka) was the paramount Sunga sovereign, while 
the family of Asadhasena was either gubernatorial or 
feudatory to the Magadha throne. Marshall,* on the other 
hand, identified the fifth ‘‘Sunga’’ with king Kasiputra ° 
Bhagabhadra mentioned in a Garuda Pillar Inscription 
found in the old city of Vidisa, now Besnagar. Jayaswal 
identified Bhagabhadra with Bhàga Sunga, t.e., Bhagavata 





Agnimiira, King Brahmamitra is the busband of Nagadevi, another prominent 
donor mentioned in the epigraphe. 

| Coins of Ancient India, p. 74. Allan. CICAT., xcvi. Note the connection 
of Jethamitra with Agnimitra. The name of @ Jyeshfbarmitra is said to occur also 
ina Brábi! inscription on certain stone fragments recently discovered at Kosam 
(Amrita Bazar Patrika, July 11, 1936, p. 5). 

s A Guide to Sáñchi. p. 11 n. 

3 Sircar suggests Kautsiputra. 
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of the Puranas. This theory. has to be given up in view 
of the discovery of another Besnagar Garuda Pillar 
Inscription (of the twelfth year after the installation of 
Maharaja Bhágavata) which  proves- that there was at 
Vidiéà a king named Bhagavata apart from king Kasiputra 
Bhàgabhadra. In the absence of clear evidence connecting 
*'Udàka'' with Vidisa it cannot be confidently asserted 


that he belonged to the house of Agnimitra and Bhiagavata. 
Tbe view of Marshall seems to be more probable.’ 


It appears that the successors of Agnimitra at Vidisa 
cultivated friendly relations with the Greek sovereigns of 
the Western Pañjab. The policy of the Bactrian Greeks in 
this respect resembled that of their Seleukidan predecessors. 
Seleukos, we know, first tried to conquer the Magadha 
Empire, but, frustrated in his attempts, thought it prudent 
to make friends with the Mauryas. The  Bactrians, 
too, after the reverses they sustained at the hands of 
Pusbyamitra's general, and weakened moreover by internal 
dissensions, apparently gave up, for a time at least, 
their hostile attitude towards the imperial power 
in the Ganges valley. We learn from the  Besnagar 
Inscription of the reign of Bhagabhadra that Heliodora 
(Heliodoros), the son of Diya (Dion), a native of Taxila, 
came as an ambassador from Maharaja ^ Aintalikita 
(Antialkidas) to Rajan  Kásiputra — Bhàügabhadra the 
Saviour (Tratara) who was prospering in the fourteenth 
year of his reign. The ambassador, though a Greek, 
professed the Bhagavata religion and set up a Garuda- 
dhvaja in honour of Vasudeva (Krishna), the god of gods. 


| ! Dr. Barus points cut (THQ, 1930, 23) that ''in the absence of the word 
ràjño preceding Uddkasa, it is difficult to say at once whether Udāka ia the 


personal name of a king or the local name of the place where the cave was 
excavated." 





~ 
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7 

-He was apparerftly well-versed in the Mahabharata’ which 
he might have heard recited in his native city of Taxila. 

Nothing in particular is known regarding the three 
immediate successors of Bhadraka. The ninth king 
Bbāgavata had a long reign which extended over 32 years. 
Dr. Bhandarkar identifies him with the Maharaja 
Bhàgavata mentioned in one of the Besnagar Inscriptions 
referred to above. Bhagavata’s successor Devabhati or 
Devabhümi was a young and dissolute prince. The 
Purünas state that he was overthrown after a reign of 
10 years by his Amātya or minister Vasudeva. Bana in 
his Harshacharita says that the over-libidinous Sunga was 
bereft of his life by his Amālya Vasudeva with the help 
of a daughter of Devabhüti's slave woman (Dàüsi), disguised 
as his queen. Bàna's statement does not necessarily imply 
that Devabhüti was identical with the murdered Sunga 
His statement may be construed to mean that Vasudeva 
entered into a conspiracy with the emissaries of Devabhuti 
to brin?? about the downfall of the reigning Sunga. 
(Bhagavata), and to raise Devabhüti to the throne. But 
in view of the unanimous testimony of the Purdnas this 
interpretation of the statement of Bana cannot be upheld. 


The Sunga power was not altogether extinguished 
after the tragic end of Devabbüti. It probably survived 
in Central India? till the rise of the so-called Andhras, 
Andhrabhrityas or Satavabanas who "swept away the 
remains of the Sunga power' and probably appointed 


1 The three immortal precepts, lit. steps to immortality, dama, chdga and 
apramüda,  se!f-controi, self-denial and watchfulness, mentioned in the second 
part of Heliodora's inscription, occur in the Mahdbhürata (V, 48. 22; XT. 7. 23; 
Damas-tyago" pramdduscha te trayo Brahmano  hayáh. Cf. also Gitd, XVI. 
1.3). See JASB, 1922, No. 19, pp. 269-271; ASI, 1908-1909, p. 126; JRAS, 1909, 
1055, 1087f, 1093f; 19190, 815; 1914, 1031£; IHQ, 1932, 610; Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Institute, 1918-19, p. 59, 


a Cf. Dynasties of the Kali Age, p 49. 
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SECTION III. IMPORTANCE OF THE BAIMBIKA-ŠUÑGA 
PERIOD org INDIAN HISTORY. 


` 


The rule of the emperors of tbe ‘‘house’’ of Pushyamitra 
marks an important epoch in the history of India in 
general and of Central India in particular. The renewed 
incursions of the  Yavanas, which once threatened to 
submerge the whole of the Madhyadesa, received a check, 
and the Greek dynasts of the borderland reverted to the 
prudent policy of their Seleukidan precursors. There 
was an outburst of activity in the domains of religion, 
literature and art, comparable to that of the glorious epoch 
of the Guptas. In the history of these activities the names 
of three Central Indian localities stand pre-eminent: 
Vidiga (Besnagar), Gonarda and Bharhut. As Foucher 
. points out ‘‘it was the ivory-workers of Vidisa who carved, 
in the immediate vicinity of their town, one of the monu- 
mental gates of Safichi."’ Inscriptions at or near Vidisa (and 
Ghosundi) testify to the growing importance and wide 
prevalence of the Bhàgavata religion. Though no Asoka 
arose to champion this faith, the missionary propagarda 
of its votaries must have been effective even in the realms 
of Yavana princes, and a Yavana data or ambassador was 
one of its most notable converts. Gonarda' was the 
traditional birth-place of the celebrated Patafijali, the 
greatest literary genius of the period, Bharhut saw the 
construction of the famous railing which has made the 
sovereignty of the Sungas (Suganam raja) immortal. 


` 


1 See THQ. 1926, 967. According to the Sutte Nipáta Gonsrda stood mid way 
between Ujjain and Besaoagar (Vidiéi)—Carm. Lec. 1918, 4; Journal of the 
Andhra Historical Research Society, Jan., 1935, pp. 1 ff. (Sircar's trans, of 8, 
Lévi's note on Gonarda). 











CHAPTER VII. THE FALL OF THE MAGADHAN 
AND INDO-GRERK POWERS. 


SECTION I. THE Kanvas, THE LATER SUNGAS AND 
THE LATER MITRAS. 


Vasudeva at whose instance the  ''over-libidinous 
Sunga' was ''reft of his life'' founded about 75 B.C. a 
new line of kings known as the Kanva or Kanvayana 
dynasty. The Purdnas give the following account of this 
family. “He (Vasudeva), the Kanvayana, will be king 


9 years. His son Bhümimitra will reign 14 years. His son 
Narayana will reign 12 years. His son Suáarman will 
reign 10 years. These are remembered as the Sunga-bhritya 
Kanviyana kings. These four Kanva Brabmanas will 
enjoy the earth.' They will be righteous. In succession to 
them the ‘‘earth’’ will pass to the Andhras.’’ Bhümimitra 


may have been identical with the king of that name 
known from coins.? 


! Possibly only Eastern Malwa where stood the later ''Suhga'' capital VidiáA 


or Besnagar, and some adjoining tracts. 


3 Mr. J. C, Ghosh is inclined to include among the Kinva kings a ruler 
named Sarvatita who is known (from the Ghosugdi Inscription, Ind, Ant. 1932, 
Nov., 203 ff; Ep. Ind., xxii, 1950.) to have been a devotee of Sarhkarahana 
and Vasudeva and a performer of the horse-sacrifice. But the identification of the 
Gájayana family, to which the king belonged, with the Gilayanas or Godáyanas 
(cf. IHQ. 1933, 7970) does not seen to bs plausible, There seems to be no more 
reason to identify the Gájàyanos with the Gádáyanas than with tle Gàhàyanas 
or Güfngüyanas of the Sunaka or Kaáyapa group (Caland, Baudh. Srauta sütra 
nl, 423-454). 1t is important to remember the fact that the Haricarhsa refers toa 
Kaíyapa deija as the reviver of tho Adcumedha in the Kali Age, The Güàúgayanus 
no doubt also recall the Gaúñgas o! Mysore who claimed to belong to the 
KágsAyana gotra (A New History of the Indian People, Vol, VI. p 215). 
But the equaiion Gáj&yanssGáügüyana is not proved, 
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lt eth The chronology of the Kanva dynasty is a matter of 
E oem In his Early History of the Deccan, Sir 
< 2. G. Bhandarkar observes, “the founder of the Andhra- 
— bhfityas is said to have uprooted not only the Kanvas, 
but ‘whatever was left of the power of the Sungas.' And 
the Kanvas are pointedly spoken of as Sunga-bhrityas 
or servants of the Sungas. It, therefore, appears likely 
that when the princes of the Sunga family became weak, 


e the Kanvas usurped the whole power and ruled like the 
oe Peshwas in modern times, not uprooting the dynasty of 


their masters but reducing them to the character of 
nominal sovereigns. Thus then these dynasties reigned 
contemporaneously, and bence the 112 years that 
tradition assigns to the Sungas include the 45 assigned 
to the Kanvas, 

Now, the Puranic evidence only proves that certain 
princes belonging to the Sunga stock continued to rule 
till the so-called **Andhra-bhritya'" conquest and were 
the contemporaries of the Kanvas. But there is nothing 
to show that these rois faineants of the “‘Sunga’’ stock 
were identical with any of the ten ““Sunñga' kings 
mentioned by name in the Puranic lists, who reigned 112 
years. On the contrary, the distinct testimony of the 
Puranas that Devadhüti, the tenth and last ''Sunga'' of 
the Puranic lists, was the person slain by Vasudeva, 
the first Kanva, probably sbows that the rois faineants, 
who ruled contemporaneously with Vasudeva and his 
successors, were later than JDevabhüti, and were not 
considered to be important enough to be mentioned by 
name. Consequently the 112 years that tradition assigns 
to the ten **Sunga'' kings from Pushyamitra to Devabhüti 
do not include the 45 assigned to the Kanvas. It is, 
F therefore, not unreasonable to accept with shght modifica- 

ee is the views of Dr. Smith regarding the date of the 
family. pong to the system of chronology adopted 
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` 
in these pages, the period of Kanva rule extended from 
cir. B.C. 75 to ctr. B.C. 30. 


Very little is known about the history of Magadha 
proper after the Kanvas. To reconstruct the history of 
the province from the fall of the Kanvas to the rise of the 
Gupta dynasty isa difficult task. The so-called Andhras 
or Sdtavahanas who are represented as destroying the 
Kanva sovereignty, apparently in Eastern Malwa, do not 
appear to have ruled in Magadha proper.’ The greatest 
among them are called ‘Sovereigns of the Deccan’ 
(Dakshindpathapati) and an accurate idea of the field of 
their political and military activities may be obtained 
from the epithets ‘lisamuda-toyapilavahana,’ ‘whose 
chargers had drunk the water of the three oceans,’ and 
‘trisamudradhtpati,” ‘overlord of the three seas’ occurring 
in epigraphic and literary records. The sway of rulers 
like the Guptas, on the other hand, is said to have exten- 
ded as far as the four seas. 

The discovery^ of a clay seal with the legend 
Mokhalinam* suggests that at one time the Gaya region 
was under the sway of Maukbari chiefs. But the precise 
date of the record is not known.  Equally uncertain is 
the date of Maharaja Trikamala who ruled in the same 


1 There is no valid reason for connecting the Nürruvar Kannar (Silappadika. 
ram, xxvi, Dikshitar's trana. 299 f.) either with the Sátakarpis oc with Magadha, 
The expression '"Kannar'' sometimes stands alone proving that Nürruvar is only a 
qualifying adjective, not a part of the name. The Ganges, even if it be the 
Bhágiratbi, and oot Gautami Gañgā or tbe Godüvari, with which the family 
is nasociated, flows through other territories besides Magadha, showing that 
there i» no necessary connection between that province and the kings iy question. » 

2 Fleet, CII, 14. The legend is written in Mauryan Braihmt. The Maukbari« 
in question may have exercised sway over some little principality under the 
suzerainty of the Mavryas or the Suñgas, Three inscriptions bave recently been 
discovered at Badvà in the Kotab State jn Réjputans recording the erection 
of sacrificial pillars by Mapkhari Mahdsendpatis (generals or military governora) 
in the third century A. D. (Ep. Ind. XXIII, 52). 
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region in the yedr 64 of an unspecified era. Epigraphie 
evidence of a late date points to some connection between 
the Lichchhavis and Pushpapura (Pataliputra). But it 
is deffcult to say how far the tradition is genuine. 
The only rulers of note in the centuries immediately 
preceding the Christian era, whom we know from 
epigraphic evidence to have ruled in Magadha and the 
neighbouring provinces, are the so-called “Mitras'. 
The prevalence of ‘Mitra’ rule is also hinted at by 
references in Jaina literature to Balamitra and Bhanu- 
mitra among the successors of Pushyamitra. From a 
study of available epigraphs Dr. Barua has compiled a 
list of ‘Mitra kings’. It includes the names of Brihat- 
svatimitra, Indraignimitra, Brahmamitra, Brihaspatimitra 
(Dhar)mamitra and Vishnumitra. To these should perhaps 
be added the names of Varunamitra and Gomitra.' Of 
these only Indragnimitra, Brahmamitra and possibly 
Brihaspatimitra are definitely associated with Magadha 
in addition to other territories. The rest are connected 
with Kausambi and Mathura. 


It is not known in what relationship most of these 
‘‘Mitra’’ kings stood to one another or to the celebrated 
families of the Sungas and the Kanvas. 


In Pataliputra as well as in Mathura the ''Mitras'' 
seem to have been replaced eventually by the Scythian 
‘Murundas’ and Satraps who, in their turn, were supplanted 
by the Nagas and the Guptas. Some scholars place 


1 Allan refers to kings Brabmamitra, Dridhamitra, Saryamitra and 
Vishpumitra who issued coins identical in type with those of Gomitra. They 
were followed by rulers whose names ended in—datta,—bhati and —ghosha. 

O. P. Q051. 
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_ SECTION IT. Tue SavTavaAHANAS AND THE CHETAS. 


While the Sungas and Kanvas were engaged in their 
petty feuds, new powers were rising in trans- Vindhyan 
India. These were the Sàatavahana' (the so-called Andhra 
or Andhra-bhritya? kingdom of Dakshinüpatba and the 
Cheta or Cheti kingdom of Kalinga. 


The founder of the Satavahana dynasty was Simuka 
whose name is misspelt as Sisuka, Sindhuka and Sipraka 
in the Puranas. Those works state that the 'Andhra'' 
Simuka will assail the Künvayanas and Susarman, and 
destroy the remains of the Sungas' power and will obtain 
this ‘‘earth’’. If this statement be true then it cannot be 
denied that Simuka was for some years a contemporary 
of Suéarman (40-30 B.C.) and flourished in the first 
century B.C. Rapson, Smith and many other scholars, 
however, reject the unanimous testimony of the Puranas. 
They attach more importance to a statement about 
which there is not the same unanimity, that the **Andhras'* 
ruled for four centuries and a half. Accordingly, they 
place Simuka towards the close of the third century 
B.C., and say that the dynasty came to an end in the 
third century A.D. 


A discussion of Simuka's date involves the considera- 
tion of the following questions : — 


1 The form Sátiváhana is found in the Bbágalpur Grant of Nàáráyanpapála 
and the form Sàlivühana in literature. See also Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, EHD, 
Section VII. 

2 The designation ‘Andhra-jdtiya’ or ‘Andhra’ is found in the  Puránas 
which represent the founder as a bhritya or servant of the last  Kápva king. 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, foilowing apparently the Vishnu Purdna, atyles tho 
dynasty founded by Simuks Andhra-biritua, i.e.. — Andhras who were once 
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` | 

1. What is the age of the script of the Nünñghat 

record of Nāyanikā, daughter-in-law of Simuka (or of his 
brother and successor, Krishng) ? 


2. What is the actual date of  Kháàiravela's Hatbi- 
gumpha Inscription which refers to a Satakarni, who 
was apparently a successor of Simuka ? 


3. What is the exact number of the so-called Andhra 
kings and what is the duration of their rule ? 


As to the first point we should note that according 
to Mr. R. P. Chanda the inscription of Nüyanikà is 
later than the  Besnagar Inscription of — Bhàgavata, 
possibly the penultimate king of the ''line'" of Pushya- 
mitra mentioned in the Puranas." Consequently Simuka 


servants. But that designation sbould properly be applied to the seven Abbiras 
who are mentioned as the successors of the lioc of Simuka on page 45 of 
Pargiter's Dynasties of the Kali Age (cf. Vishnu, P. IV, 24, 131. 


1 MASI., No. 1. pp. 14-15. In IHQ, 1929 tp. €01) Mr. Chanda points to 
the agreement of the Náànágbát script with the Besnagsr Inscription of the 
time of Antialkidas. Bout tbe exact date of Antialkides is uncertain. He mav 
bave belonged to the latter balf of the second century B. C. or the ficat half of 
the next century. 


Mr. R. D. Banerji, while disagreeing with the views of Mr. Chanda in regard 
to certaic points, admits, after a detailed examination ¿(Í certain epigrapbs, that 
"tbe Nanaghat inecripticna show the use of a very lørge number of Ksatrapa or 
early Kusapa forms side by side with older ones" (Mem. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 
Voi. XI, No. 3, p. 145), According to Rapson ‘Andhra Coins. Ixxvii) the form 
of the akshara- da' found in the Náünàágbát record resembles that of a coin-legend 
which is assignable to the first or «cond century B. C. 


It is not suggested that either Banerji or Rapson placed the Náünáügbàt record in 
the first century B.G. Bat some of the facts they have placed before us do not 
preclude the possibility of a date in the first century B. C. The theory that the 
record belongs to the second century B.C. rests in some measure on the 
assumption tacitly accepted by the older generation of scholara that Kbüravela'e 
thirteenth year corresponds to the year 165 of the time of the Maurya kings 
( Bühler, Indian Palacography, 89; Rapson xvii). 
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may be placed in the Kanva period, i.e., in the first 
century B.C.—a date which accords with Puranic 
evidence.’ L 

"As to the second point Mr. R. D. Banerji gives 
good grouuds for believing that the expression  T'i-vasa- 
sata occurring in the passage ''Pamchame che dant vase 
Namdaraja — ti-vasa-sata......... of the Hathigumpha 
Inscription means not 103 but 300.* This was also the 
view of Mr. Chanda and, at one time, of Dr. Jayaswal.” 


La i 


! Bübler siso observes (ASW1., Vol. V, 65) that the characters of the 
Nánághát inscriptions belong to a period anterior by about 100 years to that 
of the edicts of Gautamiputra Satakarpi and his*son Pulumày!. Scholars who 
place the Nànàghag record in the first half of the second century B.C., and tbe 
epigrapha of th^ time of Gautamiputra Sátakargi in the second century A.-D., 
will have to account for the paucity of Satavahana records during a period of 
about three hundred years (if that be the actual length of the interval between 
the age of the husband of Nágauiká and the reign ef the son of Balaári). 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar (The Monuments of Sanchi Vol. I, pt. iv, p. 277) places 
the Nánághàát record during the period 100-75 B.C. 


2 JBORS, 1917, 495-497. 

3 JRORS, 1917, 432; cf. 1918, 377, 385. The older view was chaoged in 
1027, 238, 244. According to the usually accepted interpretation of a passage in 
the Hathigumpbh4 record Kháüravela. in his fifth year, extended an aqueduct 
that bad not been used for ‘‘ti-casa-sala”’ since Nandarája. If "ti vasa-sata"’ 
is taken to mean 103 years, Kbárawela's accession must be placed 103—5=95 
yeara after Nandará!/a. His elevation to the position of Yurarája took place 
9 years before the date, t-¢., 08—9-—580 years efter Nandarája (fi.e., not later 
than 324 B.C. —89235 B.C). Kháravels s father was apparently on the throne 
at that time, and he seems to have been preceded by his father. Bat we learn 
from Adéáoka's ioscriptions that Kaliñga was actually governed at that time by a 
Maurya Aumdra under the suzerainty of Adoka himself. Therefore *ti-casa- 
sato“ should be taken to mean 300, and not 103 years. The figure ‘three 
hundred' (a round number) is in substantial agreement with the Purán!'c tradi- 
tion about tbe ioterval between the Nandas and Sátakarpi I, 137 (period of the 
Mauryas)d-112 (of the Suñgas) +45 fof the Kápvas! +23 (of Simuka)+10 (of 


Krishpa) = 927. 
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If Ti-vasa-sata raspa 300, Khàravela aMd his contem- 
porary Sáütakarni may have flourished 300 years after 
Nandaraja, t.e., in or about 24 B.C. This agrees with 
the Purànic evidence accordfng to which Sitakarmi’s 
father (or uncle) Simuka assailed the last Kanva king 
Sugarman (c. 40-30 B.C.).' 

We now come to the third point, viz., the determina- 
tion of the exact number of Sātavāhana kings, and the 
duration of their rule. 

Regarding each of these matters we have got in the 
Purünas quite a number of different traditions, As to 
the first the Matsya Purdna says— 

*'* Ekona-vimsatir? hyete Andhra bhokshyanti vai mahim,”’ 
but it gives thirty names,” 

The Vayu Purdna, with the exception of the ‘M’ 
manuscript, says— | 

Ityete vai mripüs trimgad Andhra bhokshyanti ye 
mahim'' (these thirty Andhras will enjoy the earth); 
but most of the Vayu manuscripts name only seventeen, 
eighteen, or nineteen kings. 

As to the durat:on of tbe Andhra rule several Matsya 
manuscripts assign to them a period of 460 years. 

‘*Tesham varsha éatüni syu$ chatvüri shastir eva-cha.'' 

Another Matsya manuscript puts it slightly 
differently :— p 


'""Dvàüdasüdhikam etesham | rajyam Sata-chatushtayam’’ 
i.e., the period of their sovereignty is 412 years; 


1 Bimuka may have ascended the throne (in the Deccan) several years before 
the date 40-30 B.C. when he assailed the Kágvüyanas possibly in Central India 
The period of his rule after the defeat of the Kanvwas may have been less. than 
28 yenrs. Thus the actual interval between the Nandas and BSátakarpi may well 
bave been a little less than 327 yeara. 

2 Variant ekona-nacatin (DKA, 43). 

3 Pargit«r points out (p. 36) that 3 Matsya Mar. name 30, and the others vary 
the number from 28 to 21, 
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while the reigns of kings mentioned in certain Vayu 
Mss. amount, according to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, to 
only 272 years and a half. | | 


"Obviously according to one tradition there were 
about seventeen, eighteen or nineteen kings, whose rule 
lasted some three centuries, while according to another 
tradition there were thirty kings, the length of whose 
reigns covered a period of more than 400 years. In 
the opinion of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar the longer list 
includes the names of princes belonging to all the 
branches of the so-called Andhra-bhritya dynasty, and 
that the longer period represents the total duration of 
all the princes belonging to the several branches. The 
period of about three centuries, and the seventeen, eighteen 
or nineteen names given in the Vayu Purana, and hinted 
at in the Matsya, refer to the main branch. That 
there were several families of Sitavahanas or Satakarnis, 
distinct from the main line that had its principal seat in 
the upper Valley of the Godavari, cannot be denied. 
The Kavya Mīmāmsā of Rajasekhara and several other 
works as well as epigraphs in the Kanarese country and 
elsewhere testify to the existence of Satavahanas and 
Satakarnis who ruled over Kuntala' (the  Kanarese 
districts ) before the Kadambas. The fullest Matsya 
list includes a group of kings ( Nos. 10-14), including 
one named ‘‘Kuntala’’ Satakarni, who are (generally 
speaking) passed over in silence by the Vdyu.* Skanda- 
svüti, No. 11 of the full list, reminds one of Skanda- 
naga-Saátaka, a prince of a Kanarese line of Satakarnis 


1 A Sftavibana of Kuptala is referred to by the Kürya-Mimárhsd (1934, 
Ch. X, p. 50: as baving ordered the exclusive use of Prákpit in bia barem. He 
may have been identical with the famous king Hala (cf. Kunta'a.janaraya- 
imena H lena, ibid, Notes. p. 197 ) 

2 Even Hala (No. 17) is omitted io the Vayu Ms. (DKA. p. 36) and the 
Brahmánda P. (Rapson, Andhra Coins, Dx vii). 
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mentioned in a Kanheri inscription.’ AS to Kuntala 
Satakarni (No. 13), the commentary on Vatsyayana’s 
Kamasütra takes the word "Kuntala" in the name Kuntala 
Satakarni Sàatavahana to mean ''Kuntala-vishaye jatabvat 
tat-samakhyah.’"? It is, therefore, fair to conclude that 
the Matsya MSS. which mention 30 Saàtavüàhana kings 
include not only the main group of kings but also those 
who were closely associated with Kuntala. 


On the other hand, the Vayu, Brahmünda and certain 
Matsya MSS., generally speaking, show a tendency to 
omit the Sfitavibanas of Kuntala and the rulers of the 
period of Saka revival under Rudra-dàman I, and mention 
only about 19 kings most of whom belonged to the main 
line whose rule may have lasted for about three centuries. 
If the main line of Satavihana kings consisted only of 
about nineteen princes, and if the duration of their rule 
be approximately three centuries, tbere is no difficulty in 
accepting the Puranic statement that Simuka flourished in 
the time of the later Kāņvas, that is to say, in the first 
century B.C., and that his dynasty ceased to rule in the 
Northern Deccan in the third century A.D. The sovereign- 
ty of the Satavahanas and Sátakarnis of Kuntala lasted 
longer and did not come to an end probably before the fourth 
century A.D., when it was ended by the  Kadambas. 
Thus the total duration of the rule of all the lines of 


1 Rapson, Andhra Coins, lii. The fact that be was a prince at the time 
of the record need not prove that he never came to the throne. The Purdnic 
lista themselves often include names of princes (^.g., Arjuna, Abhimanyu, 
Siddhürtha) who never ruled as kings. Certain Matsya Mag, iosert the group 
to which Skandasvàüti belongs after no. 99, i.e., Chandaéri (DKA, p. 36), 


2 He was so named because be was born in the Kuntala country, Cf. 
names like Uruvela-Nadi- and Gaya Kassapa (Dialogues of the Buddha, T. 104). 
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Satakarnis I really more than 400 years.' The kings 
of the Kuntala group (Nos. 10-14 of the DKA list) are 
no doubt usually placed Ñefore the great Gautamiputra 
and his successors. But Pargiter points out that in 
certain Matsya MSS. Nos. 10-15 are placed after the 
penultimate king of the line (No. 29).* As to Hala 
(No. 17) if he is really the author of the Gdthasapta- 
gali, he could hardly have flourished before the fourth 
century A.D. The references to Vikramdditya-charita, 
Angdraka-vara and Rüdhikaà make it difficult to assign 
to him a date before the Great Gautamiputra. We have 
many other instances of the inversion of the order of 
kings in the Puranas." The fact that the extant Puranic 
texts do misplace kings appears abundantly clear from 
the important discovery of a coin of Siva Sri Apilaka whom 
Mr. Dikshit connects with the later Satavahanas though 
the Purünas place him early in the list.* 


Regarding the original home of the Satavahana family 
there is also a good deal of controversy. Some scholars 


1 ‘The period ‘300 years' (Vàyu P.) may refer to the rule of the Sriparratiya 
Andhras (DKA, 46). Even then it ia important to remember that the cessatio 
of ""Andbra'' rule in the upper Deccan in the third century A.D. is not incom- 
patible with a date for the fcunder in the first century B.C. For the rule of the 
S átakarpis survived in Kuntala till the rise of the Kadambas. Thus tbe Puránas 
w re rigbt in assigning to the entire line of 30 kings a period of about four 
c enturies and a half. 

z DKA, p. 26. On pp. 20, 35, Pargiter gives other instances of ‘misplace- 
ment” of kings by the Purágic MSS. 

3 Bee pp. 104, 115f ante. 

4 See Adcance, March 10, 1035, p. 9. The coin belongs to tbe Mabhákosala 
society of Raipur (C P.) It bears the figure of an elephant with Brahm! 
legend on the obverse. The reverse is blank. On numismatie grounds the place 
of this ruler is according to Mr. K. N. Dikshit, more with the later kings of the 
dynasty then with the earlier ones as indicated in the Purámas. For the late 
date of Hails of the Kuntala country sce R.G. Bhand, Com, Vol., 189. Cf, Reference 
tc Radha in the Saptafatakam (Ind. Ant., III 25n.). 

Mr. K. P. Cbhattopádhyáys deduces from the discrepant lists of the Matsya, 
and Vügu Purdnas and from epigraphic and  numismatie evidence, certain 


62—1829B 
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think that the Satavahanas were not Andbras (Telugus) 


theories about 1) the existence of two contemporary  Sátavábana kingdoms 
ruled by son and jather respectively, (2) cross-cousin marriages and (3) matri- 
lineal succession, which he discusses in @ASB, 1927, 503% and 1939, 317-339. 
In his opinion the discrepancies in the Purdnic lists cannot be due to any 
oversight or slip on the part of ube editors (1927, p. 501). They are to be explained 
by the theory of an original version (that contained in the Matsya) which gives 
the full list of Gantamipotras as wellas Vüásishtbiputras, and a ‘revised text" 
(contained in the Vàyu and Brahmdnda) which retains the Gautamfputras but 
from which certain names were deliberately expunged as the rulers in question 
were not considered by the revising authorities to possess the privilege of having 
the names preserved in the puránas (ibid p. 505). Kings (e.g., Vüsisthiputra 
Polumávi), whose names are '"expunged'" from the “revised text'" of the Vayu 
and the  Brahmünda Purdnas, belong to a "set'" which is genealogically 
connected with the other, ciz., the Gautamiputra group, whose names are 
retained in the revised versions, but "''the successior* did not coincide with the 
mode of descent," For instance, Gautamiputra Sàtakargi, according to the revised 
list, was succeeded not by his son Pulumávi, but by another Gautamiputra, 
piz., Yajfis Sri (p. DU). It is further added that ‘on the coins of the Sütaváhanas 
the royal prefix and the mother's clan name are associated together and also 
disappear together except in the case of the third king of the line.” In the 
inecriptions also the association is invariable (excluding the doubtful case of 
Sivamakasads), except in the case of the third king, Sri Sátskarpi of the 
Nánüghbáj Cave Inscriptions. It is, therefore, to be concluded that, except 
for the third king of the line, the royal title and relationship to the mother 
went together. In other words, the succession was matrilineal (p. 515); 
“The som succeeded to the congoered realm, and the sister's son to the 
inherited kingdom"’ (p. 527). 

This footnote cannot afford space for an exhaustive review of the disserta- 
tion of Mr. Chatjopadbyaya. Nor is it concerned with theories and speculations 
about social organisation based on ‘mother right or father right’, cross-cousin 
marriage in general, and royal successions, that are not germane to the 
discussion about the Sáütavüábana dynasty. We shall try to confine ourselves 
to the points that are really relevant to an enquiry about that illustrious line 
itself. A study of the Purüpgic lists analysed by Pargiter (Dynasties of the 
Kali Age, pp. 350.) would show that the discrepancies in tho Purüpic lists 
are not capable of as simple a solution as that proposed by Mr. Chattopa- 
dbyáya. It cannot be said, for example, that Gantamipntra ( No. 23) ia 
mentioned in all Matsya texta and retained in all Vayu MSS., and that bis 
son Pulomfivi (No. 24) of the so-called "Váüsishthiputra group" is always 
mentioned in the Matsya and omitted only in "later revised versions’ of 
the Vayu, eic. Gautamiputra is omitted in Matsya M88,, styled e, k and 
l by Pargiter (p. 36), and also in the e Vayu MSS., while bis son Pulumávi 
is omitted in Matsya e, f and ! MSS. tut mentioned in the Vishnu and 
Bhagaceta lists, notwithstanding ths activities of the socalled revisers. 
Thetheory of succession of sisters’ sons in the so-called revised list of the 
Vayu, Brahmándja, etc., is clearly negatived by numerous passages where a 


. 
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but merely Andhra-bhrityas, servants of the Andhras, 


successor is distinctly referred to even in these Purápas as the son of a 
predeceasor ‘cf. the cases not only gf the first Sri Sátakarpi bat also of 
Sátakerpi II,  Larmbodara, and oven Yajfia Sri—(DKA, p. 39, fn. 40, 44; 
p. 42, fn. 12. ). The use of the expression tato (DKA, 39) in the Matsya 
Purana to indicate the relationship between  Sátaksrgi I and Pirnotssiga 
when taken along with the words tasyüpi Pdarnotsahgakh “(Vishnu IV. 24. 12). 
and Paurnamdsastu tat sütah (Bhdg. XII. 1. 21) leaves no room for doubt 
that Purápic evidence representa  Pürgotsaüga —Paurgvanása, as the son and 
immediate successor of Satakarni I and noc a ‘distant’ offspring or a remote offshoot 
of a ‘cross-cousin marriage’, who got the throne by the rule of matrilineal 
succession. There may be no valid reason as asserted by Mr. Chattopadbyadya 
for identifying him with Vediéri of the Nanaghat record. Bat the reading 
Vediéri as pointed out by K. Sàástri is wrong. The proper reading is 
Khanjasiri —Skandaári. This prince has been plausibly identified with 
Pürpotsaünza's successor, the fifth king of the Puranic list. It is, therefore, 
difficult. to agree with the view (JASB, 1939, 325) that the prioca in question 
(the so-called Vediári) ‘never came to the throun’, Pdirnoteasaizea may have 
been some other ‘kurndra’, Cj., the nameless prince (kumara) *Sátavábana' of 
the Nànàghát record who is mentioned along with ‘Hakusiri’ (Saktidri). 
Tt ia also to be noted that even the so-called older version of the Matsya 
speaks of only 19 kings in one passage. 

The Gautamipatras and the V4sishthiputras did not rule over distinct regions. 
Gautamiputra Sátakargi is represented as the Raya of Mülaks, £e, the 
district round Paithan, along with other territories. Palumávi, too, roled over 
Paithan as we learn from the Grography of Ptolemy. The epithets '" Vijha 
Malaya- Mahida .......pavata pati’ and "''tisamudatoyapita-cáhana'" applied to 
Ganctamiputra suggest that he was as much entitled to the desigoation 
Dakshindpathapati as his *on 

The statement that, except for the third king, the royal title and relation- 
ship to the mother went together, is not borne out by recorded facts. In the 
Myákadoni JTnscription, for example (Ep. Ind., XIV,pp.153 8.) We have 
the passsge—RHano Sitavahandnan s u) ri-Pulum (d) visa without any mention 
of the metronymic Cf. also the passage Rado SiriChada-sdtisa (Rapson, 
Andhra Coins, p. 32). As to cross-cousin marriages, several -ecorded cases, 
¢.9g.. those of the wives of Sri Sátakarpi T and Vasish¢hiputra Sri-Sütakarpi of 
the  Kanheri  Inscrip!éion, do not support the theory propounded by Mr. 
Cha(topádhyüya. The kings in question may, doubtless, have been polygamous. 
Bot that the extra queens, if any, included cousins is only a guess. The 
marriages actually hinted at in the epigraphic records of the Sátavábanas 
(unlike those of the Tkahvákus are not of the 'ecross-cousin ` 
type. Indian history — knows of cases where a queen or other royal 
personage takes as much pride in the mother’s family as in that of the father 
(cf. ubhayakuldlahkárabhütá — Prabhbávati, JASB, 1924. 58). Does Nàyaniká 
lay any claim to a Sàátavüáhana crigin ? The table of cross-cousin marriage 
on p. 825 of JASB, 1939 would make Sátakarpi (No. 6 of the list) a brother of 
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of Kanarese origin. Mr. O. C. Gangoly points out’ that 
in some class of literature a distinction is suggested 
between the  Andhras and the Sfitavahanas. In the 
Epigraphia Indica, Dr. Suk&thankar edited an insęrip- 
tion of Siri-Pulumavi, *'king of the Satavahanas,’’ which 
refers to a place called Sütavahanihüra.' The place finds 
mention also in the Hirahadagalli copper-plate inscription 
of the Pallava king Siva-skandavarman in the slightly 
altered form of Satahani-rattha. Dr. Suktbankar suggests 
that the territorial division Satavahani-Satahani must 
have comprised a good portion of the modern Bellary 
district of the Madras Presidency, and that it was the 
original home of the Satavabana family’ Other indications 
point to the territory immediately south of the Madhya- 
deía as the original home of the Satavabana-Satakarnis. 
The Vinaya Tests* mention a town called ''Setakannika"' 
which lay on the southern frontier of the Majjhima-desa. 
It is significant that the earliest records of the 
Satakarnis are found in the Northern Deccan and Central 
India; and the Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela. 
king of Orissa, refers to the family as ‘protecting 
the West.’ The name ‘Andhra’ probably came to be 
Náyaniká and a brother-in-law of Satakarni (No. 3 of the list) and a son of 
Mabürathi Transkayiro. This is negative! by the Nánüghát epigraph which 
refers to the Maháürathi as Amgiya (or Ambhiya) kulavardhana, whereas 
both the Sātakurņis belong to the family of Simuka SitavAbena according to 
Purágic evidence.  Gautami-Ba'aéri who is taroed into a sister or clan-sister 
of Sivasváti (JASB, 1927, 590) refers merely to ber position as a badha, 
màtà, end pitümahi, but never for once suggests that she herself sprang from 
the family the restoration of whose glory is referred to in exulting terina, 

1 JAHRS, XI, pp. 1 sod 2, pp.14-15. The Andhras contributed one 
melody which is recognised io the musical literaturo of India as Andhri, 
while the BSátavühanas contributed another named after them as  Sátavübani 
according to the text of the Brihat-Defi, 

* Vol. XIV (91D. 

3 See also Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, 1918-19, p. 21, ‘On he 
Home of the so-called Andhra Kings."—V. 8.  Suk(hankar Cj. JRAS., 


1923, 89 f. 
. 8 B. E, XVII, 38. 
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applied to thegskings in later times when they lost their 
northern and western possessions and became a purely 
Andhra power, governing the territory at the mouth of 
the river Krishnà.' The Sitavahanas themselves never 
claim an ‘Andhra’ anccestry. 

There is reason to believe that the so-called ‘‘Andbra,”’ 
'Andhra-bhritya'"" or Satavihana kings were Brahmanas 
with a little admixture of Naga blood. The Dedtrimsat- 
puttalika represents Salivahana (Prakrit form of  Sàta- 
vihana) as of mixed Bráhmana and Naga origin. ‘The 
Naga connection is suggested by names like Naga-nika® and 
Skanda-nàga-Sütaka, while the claim to the rank of 
Brabmana is actually put forward in an inscription. In the 
Nasik prasasti of Gautamiputra Satakarni the king is called 
“Eka Bamhana," i.e., the unique Brabmana. Some 
scholars, however, are inclined to take Bamhana to mean 
merely a Brahmanical Hindu, but this interpretation 
cannot be accepted in view of the fact that Gautami- 
putra is also called ** Khatiya-dapa-müna-madana,'' i.e., 
the destroyer of the pride and conceit of Kshatriyas. 
The expression ‘‘Eka-bamhana’’ when read along with 
the passage *''Khatiya-dapa-màna-madana'' leaves no room 
for doubt that Gautamiputra of the Sātavāhana family 
not only claimed to be a Brahmana,* but a Brahmana 


| Cf. the transformation of the Eastern Chélukyas ioto C^olas from the 
time when Kulottuüga I mounted the Chola throne. For the origin and meaning 
of the pames S&tav&hana and S&tekarp: seo also Camb. Hest. Ind., Vol. I. 
p. 5990; JBORS., 1917, December, p. 442n; IHQ, 1929, 358; 1933,88, 256 
and JRAS., 1929, April; also Bulletin. of the School of Oricntal Studies, London, 
1938, IX. 2 327f. Bo:h Barnett and Jayaswal connect them with tho Sátiya-putas. 
Przyluski thinks that the panes may have been  Saoskritised from Austro- 


Asiatic terms sigoifying. * Son of horse '' For other interpretations seë 
Aravamuthao, the Kaveri, the Maukharis, p. Sin (karmi=ship; Vdhana—Oar 
or Sail): Dikshitar, Indian Culture, IT, 64198. 

2 Cf. E. H. D., Sec. VII. 3 Bübler, ASWI, vol. v, p. 64 nt. 


4 In Indian Culture, I, pp. S138. and Ep. Ind., XXII. 32. Miss 
Bhramar Ghosh and Dr. Bhandarkar seem to reject the interpretation of the 
expressions “Eka  Bamhanga" and "EKhatiya-dapa-mána-madana'" proposed by 
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like Para$urüma who humbled the pride, of the Ksha- 
triyas. As a matter of fact in the prasasti the king 


is described as “the unique Brühmana in prowess equal 
to Ràma.'" : 


According to the Purünas Simuka (c. 60-37 B.C.) gave 
the final coup de grace to the Sunga-Künva power. He 
was succeeded by his brother Krishna (c. 37-27 B.C.). 
This king has been identified with Kanha “Raja of the 
Südavahana-kula'" mentioned in a Nasik inscription. 


Senart and Bühler. Tt is suggested that the word bamhana may stand for 
Rrahmanya, that Khatiya may refer to the Xathroi 


or  Khatriaioi* tribe 
mentioned by classical writers, and that 


the expression Ràjarisi-cadhu used 
in reference to Gsultami Balaári is enough to show that the Sátavühansa rulers 
never claimed themselves to bo Brahmarshis or Brāhmaņa sages, It is nobody's 
case that the Sa&tavihanas claimed to be mere '*B-áhmo»ga sages." 
a bit too ingenious to imagine that the well-known terms Brihmans and 
Kshatriya sre not to be taken in their ordinary sense, and that they really stand 
for non-Brihmonas aod non-Ksbhatriyas ? As to the use of the expression Raja- 
risi-cadhu, would not Brahmarshi be a singularly inappropriate description 
ofa family of kings even though they were B:&hmapas ? The term  Rájfarshi 
is not used exclusively to denote non-Bráhmana rulers. Tn the Padma Purina 
(Patála-khanjgam, 81, 79), for instance, Dadbhi-hi is styled a Réjarshi, In 
the Vayu Puréma (57, 191) the epithers “Rājarshayo mahüshattváh'" are 
used ino reference to Brahma-Kshatramayá nripüh, | 'Brahma-kshatrádayo 
nripüh, according to the reading of the Matsya text, 143, 37: 10) In the 
Matsya Puráma (50. 5-7) the «pithet Rajarshi is applied to a king who aprang 
from the family of the Maudgalyas who are called — Kshatropetá. deijátayah and 


one of whom is styled Brahmishthah. The Annaddmatgala refers to Krishna 
Chandra as Ràja.Rájachakracarti Rishi. Rishiraja. 


But is it not 


Attention may no doubt be invited to the Purinic statement. that the 
founder of the '"Andhra'" dynasty was a ‘erishala’ (DKA, 85>. But the explana- 
tion will be found in the Mahābhārata. The great epic (XIT. 63 186.) informe 
us thet ‘drawing the bowstring, destruction of enemies... are not proper 
lakürcyam paramam) for a Brahmans. A Brabtoona shonld avoid royal service 
(raja preshya). A BrShroags who marries a Vrishali and takes to royal service 
(rdja preshya) and other work not l-gitimate for him i» akarmd, a Brahmaya 
so-called (Hrahma-bandhu). He becomes a Sfidra. The Stavaéhanas actually 
drew the bowstring and iotermarried with Dravidians and Saka» as the 
Mauryae bad intermarried with Yavanas. 


1 A pon is here intended as Rima seems to refer to Bala Deva as well, 


The use of the name of HAms, instead of Bala (ef. Bala-Keéava in Hariv, 
Vishouparca. 62, 20) is significant. "Taken in conjunction with ekabamhana 
it undoubtedly implies comparison with Bbrigu-R&ma or Paraéu-Rima as well, 
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The record tells us that a certain cave was caused to be 
made by a high official (Sramana Mahamatra) of Nasik 
in the time of King Kanha. * 


Kanha-Krishna was succeeded according to the 
Purdnas by Satakarni (c. 27-17 B.C.). This Satakarni 
has been identified with— 


(1) King Satakarni Dakshinüpatha-pati (lord of the 
Deccan), son (or nephew) of Simuka Satavahana, mentioned 
in the Nanaghat Inscription of Nàyanikà' ; 

(2) Satakarni, lord of the west, who was defied (or 
rescued?) by Kharavela, king of Kalinga ; 

(3) Rājan Sri Satakarni of a Sanchi Inscription ; 

(4) The elder Saraganus mentioned in the Periplus ; 

(5) Satakarni, lord of Pratishthana, father of Sakti- 
kumara, mentioned in Indian literat :re ; and 

(6) Siri-Sata of coins.” 

The first, fifth and sixth identifications are usually 
accepted by all scholars. The second identification is 
‘also probable because the Purünas place Satakarni, the 
successor of Krishna, after the Kanvas, t.e., in the first 
century B.C., while the Hiatbigumpha Inscription seems 
to place Kharavela 300 years after Nanda-raja, i.e., 
possibly in the first century B.C. 


Marshall objects to the third identification on the 
ground that Sri Satakarni who is mentioned in the 


The comparison of a militant ruler claiming Brihmagahood and fightiog against 
Kabatriyas, with Paradédu-Rima is a favourit- theme of writers of Pra£astis—. 
ef. Bhrigupatirica drip!a kehatrasanhdra-kdrin which is applied 
Ambépragad in the Cbitor-gadh ins. of 1274 A.D, 


1 The usual view among seholars ia that Sütakarpi I is a son of Simuka. 
If be is a nephew (son of Krishga, brother of Simuka) as the Purdnas assert, 
it is difficult to explain why Krishna's name should be omitted from the 
family group, mentioned in the Nánághat records, while the name of Simuka as 
well as that of the father of Sátakargi's queen should find prominent mention. 
The final decision must await future discoveries. 


Z Andhra Coins (Rapson), p. xciii. CHI, 531. 


to 
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Nanaghat and Hathigumpha Inscriptions reigned in the 
middle of “the second century B.C.; his dominions, 
therefore, could not, in his opinion, have included Eastern 
Malwa (the Sànchi region) which, in the second century 
B.C., was ruled by the Sungas and not by the *‘Andhras’’.’ 
But we have seen that the date of the Hathigumpha 
Inscription is possibly the first century B.C. (300 years 
after Nanda-raja). The Puranas, too, as is well-known, 
place the kings mentioned in the Nànàghàt Inscription 
not earlier than the Kanvas, i.é., in the first century B.C. 
As Sunga rule had terminated about this time the 
identification of the successor of Krishna of the Satavabana 
family with Satakarni of the Safichi Inscription, 
therefore, does not conflict with what is known of the 
history of Eastern Malwa in the second century B.C. 
Lastly, it would be natural for the first Satakarni to be 
styled simply Satakarni or the elder Satakarni (Sara- 
ganus, from a Prükrit form like Sádaganna), while it 


- ` 


would be equally natural for the later Sitakarnis to be ` 


distinguished from bim by the addition of a geographical 
designation like Kuntala, or a  metronymic like 
Gautamiputra or Vasishthiputra. 

We learn from the Nanaighat Inscriptions that Saáta- 
karni, son(?)of Simuka, entered into a matrimonial alliance 
with the powerful Atmgiya or Ambhiya* family, the scions 
of which were called Mabàrathi, and became sovereign 
of the whole of Dakshinapatha. He seems also to have 
controlled Eastern Malwa and undoubtedly performed 
the Aśvamedha sacrifice. The conquest of Eastern Malwa 
by his family is possibly implied by coins and the Sanchi 
Inscription when read along with the Puranic statement 


that in succession to the Sunrgabhritya Kanvaiyana kings,- 


| A Guide to Sëñchit, p. 13. 
z ASI, 1923-24. p. RB, 





- 
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- 
the ' earth ' will pass to the ‘ Andhras '. The inscription 
records the gift of a certain Anamda, the son of Vasithi, 
the foreman of the artisans of Rājan  Siri-Sátakani." 
fSütakgrni seems to have béen the first prince to raise M 
the Satavàhanas to the position of paramount sovereigns 
of Trans-Vindhyan India. Thus arose the first great 
empire in the Godavari valley which rivalled in extent 
and power the Sunga empire in the Ganges valley and 
the Greek empire in the Land of the Five Rivers. 
According to the evidence of Indian as well as classical 
writers,’ the principal capital of the Satavahana Empire was 
- at Pratishthana, “the modern Paithan on the north bank of 
the Godavari in the Aurangabad District of Hyderabad.” 
.. i After the death. of Satakarni his wife Nayanika or 
Naganika, daughter of the Maharathi Tranakayiro Kalalàya, 
the scion of the Armgiya (?) family, was proclaimed 
re nt during the minority of the princes Vedasri 
«€? Khandasiri or Skandaéri) and Sakti-Sri (Sati Sirimat) 
: ‘or Haku-Siri. The last-mentioned prince is probably 
~ “identical with Sakti-kumara, son of Salivahana, men- 
- tioned in Jaina literature.* 


- 


| 1 J.e the Vidié region, ctc., in Eastern Malwa. For the connection of the 
Sufhgas with Vidida, see Pargiter, DKA, 49. The Kágvayanas had become King 
` among the Sungas ' (Sungeshu, DKA, 34), apparently in the "Vidiéà territory. 
Cf. also Tewar Coins, THQ, XXVIII, 1052, 68f. 

% The conquest of West Malwa is probably suggested by round coins of 
Sri Sata (Rapson, Andhra Coins, xcii-xcii). 

» Cf. Jinaprabhasuri, Tirthakalpa, JBBRAS, X. 123; and Ptolemy 
Geography, vii. 1. 89. See also Aeaéyaka Sütra, JBORS, 1930, 290; Sir R. 
G. Bhandarkar, EH D, Sec. VII. 

A  Viracharitra, Ind, Ant., WII, 201. ASWI, V, 62n. 


63—1899B. 
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x ^X 
ioc Early S&tav&hanas 5. . > 
Sátavüábana-kula Arbgiya (Ambbiya) kula 
| ° Relays Mean | 1518241054 
i imuka Sátavábana  Kpisbpa Athgiya (Ambhiya) kula-tardhana 
Raya So a Simuka Satav r Mabareth ranae viso } 
| 
Ron or nephew s : 
Biskerci L, King of Dikshipápatha = Devi uL AP 
J L ee VS Poe ae 
I | : 
Kumáüras Vedaári (? Khandasiri or Sakti S:imat 
äta äbana Skandaár; ? 


and Bhaya? 


The Satavahanas were not the only enemies of the 
decadent Magadha empire in the first century B.C. 
We learn from the Hathigumpha Inscription that when 
Satakarni was ruling in the west, Kharavela of Kalinga 
carried his arms to Northern India and humbled the 
king of Rajagriha. 

Kharavela belonged to the Cheta dynasty. Mr. R. P. 
Chanda points out that Cheta princes are mentioned in 
the Vessantara Jütaka. "The Milinda-paüho contains a 
statement which seems to indicate that the Chetas were 
connected with the Chetis or Chedis. The particulars 
given in that work regarding the Chela king Sura 


Parichara agree with what we know about the Chedi 
king Uparichara.* 


Very little is known regarding the history of Kalinga 
from the death of Asoka to the rise of the Cheta or 


Cheti dynasty probably in the first century B.C. (three 
! On page 57 of Rapson’s Andhra Coins Kalalàya Mahirathi bears the 
rame “ Sadakana '" (-—fAtakarpi). His other name or epithet 


'* Trannkayiro '' 
reminds us of ` 


' Tanaka ' which occurs as n variant of the name of the 18th 
" Andhra '" king of Pargiter'a list (DKA, 36, 41). 

2 ASI. AR, 1093.94, p. 88: A. Ghosh, History of Central and Western 
India, 140. Mr. Ghosh identifies him with the fifth king of the Puránic list. 

a No. 547. 1 

4 Rhys Davids, Milinda, SBE, XXXV, p. 287; Mbh. I, 63, 14. According 
to Sten Konow (Acta Orientalia, Vol, 1, 1923, p. 38) Ceti (not Ceta) i» the 
designation of the dynasty of Kháravela occurring in the Háthigumpha Inscription, 
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A» | 
2 
hundred Jana after the Nandas). The names of the first 
two kings of the Cheta line are not clearly indicated in 
the Hathigumpha inscription. Liiders Ins. No. 1347 
mentions a king named Vakradeva (Vakadepasiri or 
Küdepasiri?) But we do not know for certain whether 
he was a predecessor or successor of Kharavela. 


During the rule of the second king, who must have 
reigned for at least 9 years (c. 37-28 B.C.), Kharavela 
occupied the position of Crown Prince (Yuvaraja). 
When he had completed his 24th year, he was anointed 
Maharaja of Kalinga (c. 28 B.C.). His chief queen was 
the daughter of a prince named Lalaka, the great-grand- 
son (according to some) of  Hathisimha. In the first 
year of his reign he repaired the gates and ramparts of 
his capital, Kalinga-nagara. In the next year (e. 27 B.C.), 
without taking heed of Satakarni, he sent a large army 
to the west and with its aid, having reached the 
Krishnavená, struck terror into the hearts of the people 
(or city) of Musika (Asika?)-nagara.* According to 
another interpretation, '' he went to the rescue of Sata- 
karni and having returned with his purpose accomplished, 
be with his allies made gay the city.” He followed up 
his success by further operations in the west and, in 
his fourth year, compelled the Rathtkas and Bhojakas 
to do him homage. In the fifth year (c. 24 B.C.) he 
had an aqueduct, that had been opened out 300 years 
back by Nandaraja, conducted into his capital. 


Emboldened by his successes in the Deccan the 
Kalinga king turned his attention to the North. In 


! For Purusha-Yuga (generation) see  Hemachandra, Parifishta-parcan, 
VIII. 926 gami purusha-yugdni nava yácattavdncayab. 

2 Cf. Ep. Ind. XX. 79, 87. Barua reads Advaka or Reika (Old Brühm! 
[ns., p. 176; Asika IHQ, 1938, 263). Dr. F. W. Thomas, too, finds in the 
passago no reference to a Musika capital (JRAS., 1922, 53). 'The alternative 
interpretation in the next sentence is his. Cf. Bühler, Indíam Palaeography, 39. 
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the eighth year he stormed, Gorathagiri (Barabar Hills 
near Gaya) and harassed (the king of?) Rajagriha.' If Dr.. 
Jayaswal is right in identifying this king with 
Brihaspatimitra, then king Brihaspati must have ruled. 
over Magadha after the Ixanva dynasty. est APUN 
The attack on Northern India was repeated possibly 
in the tenth. and certainly in the twelfth year. In the 
tenth year the Kalinga king, in the opinion of some 
scholars, overran countries in Bhdrat-varsha, which are 
surmised to refer to those in Upper India. In the twelfth 
year he claims to have terriñed or harassed the kings of 
Uttarüpatha and watered his elephants in the Ganga 
(Ganges). . The north-western „expeditions apparently 
led to no permanent result. But in north-eastern India 
the Kalinga king was more successful; the repeated 
blows certainly '' struck terror into the Magadhas,” amd — 
compelled the Magadha king (Brihaspatimitra?) to bow 
at his feet. E 
Having subjugated Magadha, and despoiled | Anga, 
the invader once more turned his attention to Southern. 
India. Already in bis eleventh year '' he had had Pithuda 
ploughed ¿with a plough drawn by an ass.’ Levi %, 
identified this city with  Pihunda of the Ufltarddhyayana 
(21), and ‘ Pitundra metropolis ' of Ptolemy in the interior 


1 Some scholars find in line 8 of the Hathigumpha Ins. a reference to 


the Yacana-raja (Di) ma (ta), t.¢., Demetrios who '' went off to Mathura in 
order to relieve his generals who were in trouble '' (Acta Orientalia, I, 27; Cal. 
Ree., July, 1926, 153). But the reading is doubtful (cf. Barua, Old ‘Brahmi 
inseriptions in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri Caves, pp. 17-18; YHQ., 1929, 
504). Even if the reading Dimata be correct, the reference may be to Diyumeta 
or Diomedes (Whitehead, Indo-Greek Coins, p. 36) and not necessarily to 
Demetrios. 


2 Home scholars find here a reference to the Sugamgtya palace (Ep. Ind., 
xx. 858). 


> Barua interprets the passage differently. But cf. Nilakanta Sastri, The 
Pandyan Kingdom, p. 26. 


t Ind. Ant., 1026, 145. Sea-faring merchants are represented as going by 
boat from Champa to Pibunda in the days of Mabávira, the Jina. Cf. Mbh. 
ipe 65. 67, 156, VII. 50. f - ; : 


^. 
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of the country ‘of Masulipatam (Maisoloi). The conqueror 
seems to have pushed further to the south and made 
his power felt even in the ‘Tamil country by princes 
amongst whom the most éminent was the king of the 
Pandyas. In the thirteenth year Kháravela erected pillars 
on the Kumari Hill (Udayagiri in Orissa) in the vicinity 
of the dwelling of the Arhats (Khandagiri ?). 
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While the remnant of the Magadhan  monafchy 
was falling before the  onslaughts of the Satavahanas <= 
and the Chetas, the Greek power in the North-West was 
also hastening towards dissolution. We have already — 
referred to the feuds of Demetrios and Eukratides. The 
dissensions of these two princes led to a double success- 
ion, one derived from Demetrios holding for a time | 
Kapisa and then Sakala (Sialkot) with a considerable . 
portion of the Indian interior, the other derived from < ° 
Eukratides holding Nicaea,” Takshasila and Pushka- 
ravati as well as Kapisa (which was conquered from . 


r 











2 


Apollodotos) and Bactria. According to Gardner and | 
Rapson, Apollodotos, Antimachos, Pantaleon, Agathokles, 
Agathokleia,* the Stratos, Menander, Dionysios, Zoilos,* 
Hippostratos and  Apollophanes * probably belonged to 
the house of Euthydemos and Demetrios. Most of 

! It lay on the Jhelum between that river and the Chenáb and was probably 
conquered by Heliokles in the reign of Strato I (CHI, 553, 699). 

2 According to some numismatica (CHI, 552) she was probably Menander's 
queen. But the theory has to explain why the ‘evidence’ regarding the 
supposed relationship is so vague (contra Heliokles and Laodike, Hermaios and 
Kalliope}. Cf. Whitehead in Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. XX (1940), p. 97, 1950, 
216, 

3 “ Apollodotos Philopator, Dionysios and Zoilos show a common and 
peculiar monogram struck probably by the same moneyer in one mint." Hoards of 
coins of these three princes have been found on the upper Sutlej. Coins of Zoilos 
have also been found at Pathankot and near S$ákala (JRAS, 1913, 645n!; 
JASB 1807, 8; Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, 316 f). 

* Apollophanes shares a monogram with Zoilos and Strato (Tarn, Greeks, 
817). Polyxenos, too, belongs to this group (p. 318). Whitehead considera him 
a close relation of Strato I (Indo-Greek Coins, 54n). The later kings of this 
group are connected with the Eastern Pahjáb (EHI, 4th ed., pp. 257.58). Tarn 
‘fers from a statement of Plutarch that after the death of Menander the eastern 
capital was shifted from $ákala to Bukephala (on the east bank of the Jhelum, 
Tarn, Alexander the Great, Sources and Studies, 296). 
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these. sovereigns» used similar coin-types,' specially the 
figure of the goddess Athene hurling the thunderbolt, 
which is characteristic of the Euthydemian line. 
Pantaleon and AgathokPes strike coins with almost 


identical types. They both adopt the metal nickel for 
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their coins, and they alone use in their legends the 


Brahmi alphabet. They seem, therefore, to have been 
closely connected probably | as brothers. It is not 
improbable that ^ Agathokleia was their sister." 
Agathokles (and possibly Antimachos) issued a series 
of coins* in commemoration of Alexander, Antiochos 
Nikator (Antiochos III Megas according to Malala), 
Diodotos Soter, Euthydemos. and Demetrios Aniketos (the 
Invincible). 

Apollodotos, the Stratos, Menander and some later 


p kings used the Athene type of coins. Apollodotos and 


Menander are mentioned together in literature. The 
author of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea says that 
'" to. the present day ancient drachmae are current in 


 Barygaza (Broach) bearing inscriptions in Greek letters, 


and the devices of those who reigned after Alexander, 
Apollodotos and Menander.” Again, in the title of the 
lost forty-first book of Justin's work, Menander and 
Apollodotos are mentioned as Indian kings. It appears 
from the Milinda-panho that the capital of the dynasty 
to which Menander belonged was Sākala or  Sügala.* 


1 For an interesting account of Indo-Greek coin-types sec H. K. Deh, 
IHQ, 1934, 509 f. 

z Dancing girl in oriental costume according to Whitehead; Maya, mother 
of the Buddha, in the nativity scene according to Foucher (JRAS, 1919, p. 90). 

^ Agathokleia is also closely connected with the ##rntos, being probably 
mother or queen of Strato I, and great (7) grandmother of Strato IT of the 
JRNRB, 1950, 216. 

4 According to Tarn (147 f) the fictitions Seleukid pedigree is the key to 
the (pedigree) coin series of Agathokles, the Just. 

s Rhys Davids, Milinda, SBE, 35, p. xix. Cf. JASB, Aug., 1833. 

e "`` Atthi Yonakána rm ndndpufabhedanam Sigalanndma nagaram ,'" 
* Jambudipe Sagala nagare Milindo mama — Hàájh — ahoss,"" `" Atthi kho 
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We learn from Ptolemy, the Geographer that the city 
had another name Euthymedia or Euthydemia, a designa- 
tion which was probably derived from the Euthydemian 
line. An inscription on a _ sieatite casket which comes 
from Shinkot in Bajaur territory refers to the 5th 
regnal year of Maharaja Minadra (Menander). The ` 
record proves that in the 5th year of his reign the 
dominions of Menander probably included a considerable 
portion of the Trans-Indus territory, The Kapisa and Nicaea 
coins indicate how some of the rulers of the Euthydemian 
group were gradually pushed to the Indian interior. 
They had to remove their capital to Sákala. g^ 


To the rival family of Eukratides belonged  Heliokle , 
and probably — Antialkidas who ruled  conjointly with 
Lysias. A common type of Antialkidas is the Pilei of ` 
the Dioscuri, which seems to connect him with 
Eukratides; his portrait according to Gardner resemble 
that of Heliokles. It is not improbable that he - al 
immediate successor of Heliokles.' A Besnagar Inscri 
tion makes him a contemporary of Kasi (Kosi= Kautsi 
putra Bhaigabhadra of Vidiśñ who ruled some time 
after Agnimitra probably in or about the latter half 
of the second century B.C. The capital of Antialkidas 
was probably at "Takshasilà or Taxila, the place from 
which his ambassador Heliodoros went to the kingdom 
of Bhigabhadra. But his dominions seem also to have 
included Kapisi or Kapisa.* After his death the western 
reek kingdom probably split up into three parts, viz., 










Ndgasena Sagala nama nagaram, tattha Milindo nima Raji rajjam kāreti” 
The form Yonaka from which chronological conclusions hare been drawn in recent 
limes, is comparable to Madraka, Vyijika (Pápini, IV. 2. 131), 
1 Gardner, Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, p. xxxiv. 
2 Camb, Hist., 568. 
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Takshasila “(ted by the line represented by Archebios `), 


Pushkalavati | (governed by Diomedes, Epander,* 
Philoxenos, Artemidoros, and Peukolaos), and Kapisi with 
the «Kábul region held successively by Amyntas and 
Hermaeus (Hermaios). With  Hermaios was associated 


“his queen, Kalliope. Küpiáa was, according to Chinese 


evidence, probably occupied by the Sai-wang (Sāka lord) 


e. some time in the latter part of the second century B.C. 


But the barbarian chieftain, like the Kushàn Yavuga of 
later times, may have acknowledged the nominal 
suzerainty of the Greek Basileas, as Teutonic chieftains 


_in Europe were, during the fifth century A.D., sometimes 


ugs 


itent with the rank of ' patrician’ and * — ' under 
nominal authority of the titular Roman emperor. 





The Greek power must have been greatly weakened 


A 







he feuds of the rival lines of Demetrios and Eukra- 
The evils of internal dissension were aggravated 
inroads. We learn from Strabo* that the 
deprived Eukratides (and the Scythians) by 
force of arms of a part of Bactriana, which embraced 
the satrapies of Aspionus and  Turiva (possibly Aria 
and  Arachosia according to Macdonald). There is 
reason to believe that the Parthian king Mithradates I 
penetrated even into India. Orosius, a Roman historian, 
who flourished about 400 A.D., makes a definite state- 
ment to the effect that Mithradates (c. B.C. 171-138) 





Y A copper piece of this king is restruck, probably on a coin of Heliokles 
(Whitehead, p. 39). 

* The ' Pallas and thunderbolt ' type of his silver coina, probably connects 
him with the Sàákala group, ibid., G4. Among the rulers of the Gandhára region 
we should perbapa also include Telephoa whose coinage resembles that of Manes, 
ibid.. BO. A prince named Nikias opparently ruled in the Jhelum District (EHT, 
4th end., 258), and perhaps other tracta (Num. Chron., 1940, p. 109). But the 
story of his naval victory over Maues is based on inadequate evidence, 

s. H. and F.'s Vol. ITI, pp. 251-253, 
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The causes of the final downfall of the. Bactrian 
Greeks are thus stated by Justin: ''the Bactrians harassed 
by various wars lost not only their dominions but their. 
liberty; for having suffered from contentions with the 
Sogdians, the Drangians and the Indians (?) they were at 
last overcome as if exhausted by the weaker Parthians.' 


The Sogdians were the people of the region now 
known as Samarkand and Bukhara. They were separated 
from Bactriana by the Oxus and from the Sakas by the 
Jaxartes or the Syr Daria.” By the term Sogdian Justin 
probably refers not only to the Sogdiani proper but also 
to the well-known tribes which, according to Strabo,° 
deprived the Greeks of Bactriana,viz., the Asu, Pasiani, 
Tochari, Sacarauli and the Sacae or Sakas. The story 
of the Saka occupation of the  Indo-Greek possessions — 
will be told in the next chapter. The Latin historian 
Pompeius Trogus describes how  Diodotos had to fight 
Scythian tribes, the Sarancae (Saraucae) and Asian, 
who finally conquered Sogdiana and Bactria. The 
occupation of Sogdiana probably entitled them to the 
designation Sogdian used by Justin. Sten Konow * 


1 In the Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 568, however, this river 
bas been identified with a Persian stream, the Medus Hydaspes of Virgil. 


2 ten Konow translates the passage from Justin thus: The Bactrians 
lost both their empire and their freedom, being harassed by the Sogdians (beyond 
the Oxus), the Arachoti (of the Argandáüb valley of S. Afghanistan), the Drangae 
ilake-dwellers, near the Hamun Lake) and the Arei (of Herat), and finally 
oppressed by the Parthians (Corpus, ii. 1, xxi-xxii). 

* Strabo, XI. 8. 8-9. 

t H. and F.'s Tr., Vol. II, pp. 245-46. Cf, TRAS., 1906, 193 f.; White- 
head, Indo-Greek. Coins, 171, Bachhofer, JAOS, 61 (1941), 245 (criticism of Tarn). 


5 Modern Review, April, 1921, p. 464. Corpus, II. 1, xxii, lvii f, 
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-* 
ests. tbe- fdentification of the Tochari of the Classical 
wr with the Ta-hia of the Chinese historians. He 
further identifies the Asii, Asioi or Asiani with the 
Yüe-chi. We are inclined to identify the Tochari with 
the Tukháras who formed an important element of the 
Bactrian population in the time of Ptolemy and are 
described by that author as a great people." They are 
s apparently '" the war-like nation of the Bactrians '' of the 
time of the Periplus. 


The Drangians, literally * lake-dwellers ',* referred to 
by Justin, inhabited the country about the Hamun lake 
(Zareh) between Areia (Herat), Gedrosia (Baluchistān) 
and Arachosia (Kandahār) and the desert of Eastern 
Persia, close to and perhaps including at times within 
its political boundaries the neighbouring province now 
called Sīstān or Seistan (Sakasthāna).” Numismatic 
-evidence indicates that a family whose territory lay 
J mainly in southern Afganisthān, viz., the so-called 


ss 





-~ dynasty of Vonones, supplanted Greek rule in a con- 


siderable part of the  Helmund valley, Ghazni and 
Kandahar (Arachosia). Vonones is a Parthian (Imperial) 
name. Hence many scholars call his dynasty a Parthian 
family, and some go so far as to assert that this 
Vonones is the Arsakid king of that name who reigned 
from A.D. 8 to 14.* But names are not sure proofs of 
nationality. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar calls the dynasty 
Saka.* The best name for the family would be Dran- 
gian, because the chief centre of their power probably 


! Ind. Ant., 1884, pp. 395-96. 
3 Schof, Parthian Stations, 32. 


3 Corpus, xl; Whitehead, Indo-Greek Coins, 92; MASI, 34. 7. Isidore, 
places Drangiana (Zarangiana) beyond Phra (Farah), and locates Sakaathina 


' d this territory, (Schoff, 9). But Herzfeld points out that Sistán is the 
Achbaemenian * Zrang `. 

4 Camb. Short Hist., 69. 

s Isidore of Charax who mentions the revolt of Tiridates against Phraates 


(96 B.C.) and is quoted by Pliny (Schoff, Parthian Stations, pp. 5, 13 ff, 17; 
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3 lay in the Helmund valley, Arachosid “being ruled 
by a viceroy.’ On coins Vonones is associated with 
two princes, viz., 


(i) Spalahora (Spalyris)” who is called Mahārāja- 
bhrata (the king's brother). w va 
(ii) Spalaga-dama, son of Spalahora. : 


There is one coin which Edward Thomas an 
Cunningham attributed to Vonones and Azes I. But the 
coin really belongs to Maues.* There is a silver coin 
of a prince named Spalirises which bears on the obverse, ; 
the legend Basileus Adelphoy Spalirisoy, and on the" 
reverse '' Maharaja bhrata dhramiasa Spalirigasa,’’ 1.e., of 
Spalirises the Just, brother of the king. This king has 
been identified by some with Vonones and by others 
with Maues.' "Vonones was succeeded as supreme ruler 


by Spalirises.* The coins of  Spalirises present two 
varieties, viz., 


- 








1. Coins which bear his name alone in both the 
legends : 


JHAS, 1904, 706; 1906, 180; 1912, 990, refers (Parthian Stations, 9. para 18, 
ZDMG., 1906, pp. 57-58; JRAS., 1915, p. 831; Tarn. The Grecks in Bactria 
and India, 53) to Sigal in Sacastene (near Kandahar?) as the royal residence 
of the Sakas (not Parthians) about the beginning of the Christian era. The 
names of the brother or brothers and nephew of Vonones, (or Maues) ruling in 
southern Afghanistan seem to be Scythian (cf. Rapson quoted in Corpus II. 1, 
xli). Thus the local rulers of southern Afghanistan about B.C. 26 or a little 
later were probably Sakas. It is, however, possible that they acknowledged the 
supremacy of the great king of Parthia. 
4 Corpus, xlii, 


? Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Panjab Museum (Indo-Greck 
Coins), p. 93. Num. Chron., JRNS (1950), p. 208m. Smith, Catalogue, 38. 
bachhofer (JAOS, 61, 239, and Tarn possibly repeat the mistake (Greeks, 344n 2). 


` Herz'eld identifies the royal brother of Spalirises with Manes (Camb. 
Short Hist. 69). 


* It should be noted that certain coin-types of Spalirises are found 
resiruck on coins of Vonones (CHI, 574) and on a copper coin of Spalyris and 
Spalagadama (Corpus, II. 1. xli) This proves that $Spalirises was later than 
Vonones, Spalyris and Spalagadama. The square Omicron on a coin of Spalyris 


probably points to a date not earlier than Orodes II (55 to 38/7 B.C). Tarn 
Greeks, 326, 
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.9. Coins oh which his name occurs on the obverse 
in the Greek legend, and those of Azes on the reverse 
in the Kharoshthi legend. 


The second variety proves that Spalirises had a 
-colleague mamed Azes who governed a territory where 
.the prevailing script was Kharoshthi. This Azes_ has 
"been identified with king Azes of the Panjab about 
whom we shall speak in the next chapter. 





— As regards the Indian enemies of the Bactrian Greeks 
we must refer in the first place to the prince of the 


house of Pushyamitra who is represented in Kalidasa's 


Málavikaágnimitram as defeating the  Yavanas on the 
Sindhu. An Indian named BhadrayaSas seems to have 
had some share in the destruction of the Greek kingdom 
of the Eastern Pañjāb. The Nasik prasasti of Gautami- 
putra Satakarni represents that king as the destroyer of 
the Yavanas, apparently of Western India. 


The final destruction of Greek rule was, as Justin 
says, the work of the Parthians. Marshall tells us that 
the last surviving Greek principality,” that of Hermaios 
in the Kabul valley, was overthrown by the Parthian 
king Gondophernes. "The Chinese historian Fan-ye 
also refers to the Parthian occupation of  Káàbul.* 
'" Whenever any of the three kingdoms of ‘Tien-tchou 
(India Proper)  Ki-pin (Kapisa) or Ngansi (Parthia), 


1 A Guide to Taxa, p. 14. 

* Among the latest Greek rulers of the Kabul Valley we bave to include 
'"heodamas whose existence is disclosed by a Bajaur Seal Inscription (Corpus, 
II, i. xv, 6). 

3 In ASI, AR, 1929.30, pp. 56 f., however, Marshall modifies his earlier 
views in regard to the conquest of the Greek kingdom of Kabul by the Parthians. 
He suggests that the Kabul Valley became a bone of contention between 
Parthians and Kushüns and changed bands more than once before the final 
eclipse of the Parthian power. 

4 JRAS.. 1912, 676; Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta 
University, Vol, I, p. 51. 
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became powerful, it brought Kabul nto . subjection. 
When it grew weak it lost Kàbul.. ... .Later, Kabul 
fell under the rule of Parthia.'"' The real conquest. of 
Kabul by the Parthians could hardly - ave taken place 
till after the time of Isidore (last quarter of the first 
century B.C.) because the writings of that geographer | 






do not include the Kabul valley in the list of the. 


eastern provinces of the Parthian Empire. By A.D. 
43-44, however, Parthian rule had extended to this 
region as we learn from Philostratos. 


! of. Thomas JRAS., 1906, 194. For the results of India's contact with 
the Hellenic world in the domains of religion, administration, literature, science 
and art see Bhandarkar, '" Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population " (Ind. 
Ant., 1911); Raychaudhuri, * Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, [st ed.," 
p. 106; Foucher, " The Beginnings of Buddhist Art," pp. 9, 111 f.; Coomaraswami, 
" History of Indian and Indonesian Art," pp. 41 f.; Sten Konow, '' Corpus 
Inscriptionum | Indicarum," Vol. II, Pt. 1. xv; Hopkins, '' Religion of India," 
pp. 544 {.; Keith, * The Sanskrit Drama," pp. 57 f.; Keith, “ A History of 
Sanskrit Literature," pp. 352 f.; Max Müller, '' India—What can it teach Us," 
pp. 321 f.; Smith, EHI*, pp. 251-56; “A History of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon," Chap. XI; Imp. Gaz., The Indian Empire, Vol. II, pp. 105 f.. 137 f., 
etc. 


3 Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, 58; Schofl. The Parthian 
Stations of Isidore of Charaz, YT. 
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x NORTHERN INDIA 
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"E : SECTION I. THE Sakas. 


- In the second and first centuries B.C., Greek rule 


in parts of Kāfiristān, — Gandhára and possibly the 


- Hazara country, was supplanted by that of the Sakas. 


* ^s 


(B.C. 522-486), the Sakas lived beyond  Sogdiana 


"HS - 
`. 


n the days of Darius, the Achaemenid king of Persia 


(para-Sugdam) in ‘‘ the vast plains of the Syr Darya, of 
which the mordern capital is the town of 'Turkestan.''' 
But already towards the end of the first century B.C. 
they were established at Sigal in modern Sistan.* ‘The 


story of their migration from central Asia has been 


recorded by Chinese historians. The History of the First 
Han Dynasty (Tsien Han-Shu) states '' formerly when 
the Hiung-nii conquered the ‘Ta-Yiie-tchi the latter 
emigrated to the west, and subjugated the Taha; 
whereupon the Sai-wang went to the south, and ruled 
over Kipin." Sten Konow points out that the Sat-wang 
refer to the same people which are known in Indian 
tradition under the designation Saka-murunda,* Murunda 
being a later form of a Saka word which has the same 


meaning as Chinese '' wang,’ i.e., king, master, lord. In 


! E. Herzfeld, MASI, 34, 3. 

" Schof, Isidore, Stathmoi Parthikoi, 17. 

a ©. 174-160 B.C. according to some scholars. 

! JHRAS., 1903, p. 22; 1932, 958; Modern Review, April, 1921, p. 464. The 
Sake occupation of Ki-pin must be posterior to the reign of Eukratides and 
his immediate (Greek) successors. 

5 Pro'essor Hermann identifies the Sai-wang with the Sakarauloi of 
Sakaraukoi of Strabo and other classical authors, Corpus, IL 1, xxf. For 
Murunda, see pp. xx, 
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` | 
Indian inscriptions and coins it has frequently been 
translated with the Indian word Srümin.. — 


The name of the Saka king who oecupied Kiptn is 
not known. The earliest ruler of that region men ioned 
in Chinese records is Wu-t'ou-lao whose son was "Busted 
by Yin-mo-fu, the son of the prince of Yung-k'ü,' with 
Chinese help. Yin-mo-fu established himself as king of 
Kipin during the reign of the Emperor Hsüan-ti, which. 
lasted from 73 to 48 B.C., and killed the attendants 6f ` 
an envoy sent in the reign of the Emperor Yüan-ti 

(B.C. 48-33). In the reign of Chéng-ti (32-7 B.C.) the , 





support of China was sought without success by the — , 
king of Kipin, probably the successor of Yin-mo-fu, who = 


: q= 
was in danger from some powerful adversary, apparently 


a king of the Yue-chi, who had relations with China 
about this time as is proved by the communication of 
certain Buddhist books to a Chinese official in 2 B.C.* 


S. Lévi at first identified Kipin with Kasmira. But 
his view has been ably controverted by Sten Konow * 
who accepts the identification with Kapisa.* Gandhara 
was at one time the eastern part of the realm of Kipin. 
A passage of  Hemachandra's Abhidhana-Chintamant 


^ 
The identification of Yung-k'i with Yonaka (Tarn, 297) and that of 
Yin-mo-fu with Hermaios (Tarn, 246) are purely conjectural. Mention may be 
made in this connection of Zonkah in Tibbat (JASB, 1895, 97). But the 
problem of identification must await future discoveries, 


? Cal. Rev., Feb., 1924, pp. 951, 252; Smith, EHI, 9rd ed., p. 958n.; 
JHAS., 1913, 647; Ind. Ant., 1905, Kashgar and the Kharoshthi. 


^ Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 291. 


* The country drained by the northern tributaries of the river Kabul, ibid., 
p. 290; cf. Watters, Yuan Chwang, Vol. I, pp. 259-60. The city of Kápiái 
probably stood at the junction of the Ghorband and the Panjshir (Foucher, 
Indian Studies presented. to Prof. Rapson, 343). — Kipin according to the Tsien 
Han-shu joins Wu-i-shan-li (Arachosia and Persia according to Schoff, Parthian 
Stations, 41) on the south-west. Corpus, II. 1, xxiv; JRAS., 1912, 684n. 
Cf. Dr. Hermann (JRAS, 1913, 1058p.) who holds that Ki-pin was Gandbára. 
The reference to a gold as well as o silver currency in Ki-pin is worthy of note 


(Corpus, II. 1, xxiv). Cf. the gold coin of the city of Pushkalavatt 
the coin of Athama (442 infra), ty alšvati (CHT, 587, and 


` 
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. 


seems to suggest that the capital of the  Sai-wang 


(Saka-Murand was Lampaika or Laghman (Lampa- 
kastu Murandah syuh).' Sten Konow says that according 
to the Ts'ien Han-shu, or Annals of the First Han 
Dynasty, the Sai, i.e., the Sakas, passed the Hientu (the 





"hanging passage), i.e., the gorge west of Skardu on 


their way to Kipin.* Though the Sakas wrested parts 
of Kipin (Káapisa-Gandhüra) from the hands of Greek 





*  meridarchs (governors) they could not permanently 


3 


d 


subjugate Kabul,” where the Basileus (king) maintained 
a precarious existence. They were more successful in 
India. Inscriptions at Mathura and Nasik prove that the 
Sakas extended their sway as far as the Jumna in the east 
and the Godavari in the south, and destroyed the power 
of the ' Mitras’ of Mathura and the  Sàtavahanas of 
Paithan.* 

No connected or detailed account of the Saka 
potentates of Kipin is possible. “Sakas are mentioned 
along with the Yavanas in the Rdmdyana,* the Maha- 
bhdrata,* the Manusamhità * and the Mahabhashwa." The 
Harivamsa” informs us that they shaved one-half of their 
heads. The Jaina work  Kalakáchürya-kathaánaka states 
that their kings were called Sāhi.® Some of these 
' Sahis ' are said to have been induced by a Jaina teacher 


1 Lampáka (Laghman) is 100 miles to the cast of Kapisene (AGI, 49). 

2 Ep. Ind., XIV, 291. Corpus, II. 1. xxiii. For possible alternative routes 
ef conquest, see JRAS., 1913, 929, 959, 1008, 1023. 

3 Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. I, p. 81. 

* Some of the Sakas seem to have penetrated to the far south of India. A 
Nágárjunikopda Inscription refers to a Saka named Moda and hie sister Rudbi. 
Ep. Ind., xx. 37. 

5 I, 54. 99; IV. 43, 12. 

FOL SA 17. 

* X. 44. 

® Ind. Ant., 1875, 244. 

* Chap. 14, 16. JRAS., 1906, 204. 

10 ZDMG, 34, pp. 470., 262; Ind, Ant., X. 222. 
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to proceed to Surattha (Surashtra) Vishaya (country) and 
Ujjain in Hindukadega (India) where they overthrew 
some local chiefs and ruled *for four years till they, were 
themselves ousted by the founder of the era of 58 B.C. 


The Sakas are also mentioned in the Prasastis of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni and Samudra Gupta. Their ` 
kingdom or empire '' Sakasthüna ° is probably mentioned 
in the Mahamüyüri (95), in the Mathura Lion Capita! 
Inscription and in the Chandravalli Stone Inscription of 
the Kadamba Mayitragarman. The passage 1m the 


Mathura inscription containing the word Sakasthana 
runs thus :— 


Sarvasa Sakastanasa puyae. 


Cunningham and Biihler interpreted the passage as 
meaning ‘‘ for the merit, or in honour, (of the people) 
of the whole of Sakasthana.’’ Dr. Fleet, however, 
maintained that ‘‘ there are no real grounds for thinking 
that the Sakas ever figured as invaders of any part of 
northern India above Kathiawid and the western and 
southern parts of the territory now known as Malwa.” 
He took Sarva to be a proper name and translated the 
inscriptional passage referred to above as '' a gift of Sarva 
in honour of his home.'"* ; " 

Fleet's objection is ineffective. Chinese evidence 
clearly establishes the presence of Sakas in Kipin, t.e., 
Kapiga-Gandhara.* As regards the presence of the tribe 
at Mathura, the site of the inscription, we should note that 
the Markandeya Purána? refers to a Saka settlement in 
the Madhyadesa. Dr. Thomas* points out that the 


t JRAS., 1904, 703f.; 1905, 155, 643f.; Mr. N. G, Majumdar (JASB., 


1924, 17) takes Sakastana, to mean Sakrasthina, $£e., ` the place of Indra.” Cf. 
Fleet in TRAS., 1904, 705, 


2 Note also the Kipida types of the coins of Mauca ond Spalirises 
(CHI, 560n, 562, 591) and the foundation of a Kipida satrapy Corpus, ii, 1. 150f.). 
5 Chapter 58, 


* Ep. Ind., TX, pp. 138f.; JRAS., 1906, 907f., 9157, 
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epigraphs on the Lion Capital exhibit a mixture of Saka 
and Persian nomenclature. The name Mevaki for 
instance, which occurs in the inscription, is a variant of 
the Seythian name Mauakes.' The termination ** -üs " in 


Komüsa and ?Samüdáo seems to be Scythic. Dr. Thomas 


.further points out that there is no difficulty in the 


-_- 
- 


— 


expression of honour to the '' whole realm of the Sakas '' 
since we find in the Wardak, Sui Vihar and other inscrip- 
tions even more comprehensive expressions, e.g., Sarva 
sattvanam—' of all living creatures.’ As regards Fleet's 


“renderings '' svaka ` and '' sakatthána," one’s own place, 


br. Thomas says that it does not seem natural to inscribe 
on the stone, honour to somebody's own home. A 
püja addressed to a country is unusual, but inscription G 
of the Lion Capital contains a similar pūjā addressed to 
the chief representatives of the Saka dominions. 


Sakasthàna, doubtless, included the district of Scythia 
mentioned in the Periplus, '' from which flows down the 
river Sinthus (Indus) the greatest of all the rivers that 
flow into the Erythraean Sea (Indian Ocean)." «The 
metropolis of '' Scythia " in the time of the Periplus was 
Minnagara; and its market town was Barbaricum on the 
seashore. 


Princes bearing Saka names are mentioned in several 
inscriptions discovered in "lTaxila, Mathura and Western 
India. According to Dr. Thomas '' whatever Saka dynas- 
ties may have existed in the Panjab or India, reached 
India neither through Afghanistan nor through Kasmira 
but, as Cunningham contended, by way of Sindh and the 
valley of the Indus.'” This theory cannot be accepted 


t Cf. Manes, Moga, and Mavaces, the commander of the Sakas who went 
to the aid of Darius Codomannus (Chinnock, Arrian, p. 142). Cf. also the 
coin-name Mevaka (S. Konow, Corpus, xxxiii n.). In the period 106 to 101 B.C, 
the king of Ferghana bore the Saka name of Mu-ku'a (Tarn, Greeks, 308f.), 

2 JRAS., 1006, p. 216, 
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in its entirety in view of the inadequate representation 
of Sind by Saka coins, the Chinese account of the Saka 
occupation of  Kipin and the epigraphic evidence 
regarding the existence of a Scythian Satrapy at Kapisi 
and a Saka principality in the Hazira country."» .We 
cannot also overlook the fact that some of- the Saka : 
names hitherto discovered are those of the Northern 
Sakas who lived near the Sogdianoi.* The names Maues, 
Moga ` and Mevaki,' for instance, are variants of the 
Saka name Mauakes. We learn from Arrian that a chief ` 
named Mauakes or Movaces led the '' Sacians (Sakas) a 
Scythian tribe belonging to the Scythians who dwelt in — 
. Asia," who lived outside the jurisdiction of the Persian - 
governor of the Bactrians and the Sogdianians, but were 
in alliance with the Persian king. Chhaharata, 
Khakharata or  Kshabaráta, the family designation of 
several satrapal houses of  Taxila, Mathura, Western 
India and the Deccan, is perhaps equivalent to 
Karatai the name of a Saka tribe of the North.’ 


The Conquest of the Lower Indus Valley, Cutch and 
parts of Western India may, however, have been effected 
by the Sakas of Western Sakasthaàna (Sistan) who are 
mentioned by Isidore of Charax. The name of the capitals 

1 CHI, 5690, JASB., 1924, p. 14; $. Konow, Corpus, IT. i. 13f. The 
Saka conquest of Ki-pin did not mean tbe total extinction of the Greek princi- 
pality in the Kabul region. The History of the Later Han Dynasty (A.D. 25-220) 
refers to the existence, aide by side, of the kingdoms of Ki-pin and Kabul before 
the conquest of the latter state by the Parthians. Like the Satavihanas, the 
Greeks of the Kabul territory may bave restored their fallen fortunes to a certain 
extent after the first rush of barbarian invasion had spent ita force. It is also 
possible that Scythian chiefs for a time acknowledged the nominal suzerainty of 
the Greek Basileus. 

2 Ind, Ant., 1884, pp. 309-400. 

a Taxila plate, 

+ Mathura Lion Capital. 


^ Ind. Ant., 1884, p. 400; cf. Corpus, IT, I. xxxvi : ‘' Kharaosta and Manes 
would MWelong to the north-western Sakas of Ki-pin and not to the branch which 
same to India from Beistán." Cf. xxxiii (case of Liaka), 
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of "Scythia" (which embraced the Lower Indus Valley) and 
of the kingdom" of Mambarus (Nambanus?) in the time 
of the Periplus was Minnagara, and this was evidently 
derived from the city of Min in Sakasthana mentioned 
by Isidore.’ Rapson points*out that one of the most 
characteristic features in the names of the "Western 
Kshatrapas of Chashtana’s line, viz., *‘ Düman ` (-dama) 
is found also in the name of a prince of the Drangianian 
house of Vonones. Lastly, the Karddamaka family 
from which, according to a Kanheri Inscription, the 
daugh ter of the Mahdkshatrapa Rudra claimed descent, 
apparently derived its name from the Karddama river in 
Im of the Persians.* 





The earliest Saka kings mentioned in Indian inscrip- » 


tions are, perhaps, Damijada * and Maues. ‘The latter is 
usually identified with Moga of the Taxila plate. He is 
possibly mentioned also in the Maira  Inscription.* 
Maues-Moga was a mighty sovereign (Maharaya). His 
dominions included Chuksha near ‘Faxila which was ruled 
by a satrapal, i.e., a  viceregal, family. Numismatic 
evidence points to his sway over Kapisi * and Pushkaràávati 
as well as Taxila.“ His satrapas probably put an end to 
Greek and Indian rule in the country round Mathura. 
In parts of the Eastern Pañjāb and certain adjacent 


1 JRAS, 1915, p. 830. 2 Shimasastry’s trans. of the Arthaédstra, 
WC 86. n. 6. cf. Artemis (Ptolemy, 324), Gordomaris, Loeb, Marcellinus (ii, 389). 
For another view see Ind. Ant., XII. 273 n. The word Kürdamika occurs 
in the Maháübhüshya (IV. 2. 1. Word Index, p. 275); Kramadiévara, 747; and 
Kardsmila in Mbh. III. 135. 1. The Karddama river may be identified with the 
Zarafeban which flowed through the old Achwmenian Satrapy of Bactria or Balkh. 
"The Uttarakánda of the Radmdyana (Chs. 100 and 102) connects a line of 
Karddama kings with Babli or Báhlika (IHQ., 1933, pp. 37 ff.). 

^ Or Namijada, Shabdaur Ins., Corpus, II. i. 14, 16. 

+ At Maira in the Salt Range, a Aharoshthi Inscription has been found in 
a well which seems to be dated in the year 58 and possibly contains tbe word 
Moasa, * of Moa or Moga.’ 

5 Camb. Hist., Ind. I. 590 f. 
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tracts indigenous tribes like the Audumpbaras, Trigartas. 
Kunindas,  Yaudheyas,  Arjunüyanas had begun to 
assert their independence probably after the collapse 
of the Euthydemian monarchy. Maues struck coins with 
the types of Eukratides and” Demetrios. But the absence 
of the Athena Alkis type leads Tarn to ‘surmise that he 
did not annex Menander's home kingdom (i.e., the district 
round Sàkala).' 


The dates assigned to Maues by various scholars 
range from B.C. 135 to A.D. 154. His coins are found 
^ ordinarily in the Panjab, and chiefly in the western 
portion of the province of which Taxila was the ancient 
y capital. There can thus be no doubt that Maues was the 
king of Gandhüra. Now, it is impossible to find for 
— Maues a place in the history of the Pañjāb before the 
= Greek king'Antialkidas who was reigning at Taxila when 
king Bhügabhadra was on the throne of Vidisa in Central 
India for fourteen years. The date of Bhagabhadra is 
uncertain but he must be placed later than Agnimitra, 
son of Pushyamitra, who ruled from cir. B.C. 151 to 143. 
The fourteenth year of Bhagabhadra, therefore, could 
not have fallen before c. 129 B.C. Consequently 
Antialkidas could not have been ruling earlier than the 
second half of the second century B.C.,* and his reign could 
not have ended before 129 B.C. The Saka occupation 
of Gandhira must, therefore, be later than 129 B.C. Ath 
‘scholars except Fleet identify Maues with Maharaya ` 
Moga of the so-called Sirsukh or Taxila plate, dated in 
the year 78 of an unspecified era. The generally 
accepted view is that the era is of Saka institution. As 


«t 


1 Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, 322-330. The conquest of this 
kingdom may have been effected by Azes I. Whitehead, Indo-Greek Coins, 112; 
Tarp, GBI, 349; or by Rájuvula, Allan, CICAI, 185, 


à Cf., now Marshall, Monuments of Sánchi, I, 268n. 
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the era is used only in Northern India and the border- 
land, it is permissible to conjecture that it came into 
existence after the Saka  Óccupation of those regions. 
We have already seen that this occupation could not have 
taken place before 129 B.C. The era used in the Taxila 
plate could not, therefore, have originated before 129 
B.C. The year 78 of the era could not have fallen before 
“B.C. (1299 —78=) 51. Consequently the rule of Maues- 
Moga cannot have ended before B.C. 51. He must be* Je 
placed even later, because we learn from Chinese records that  . 
Yin-mo-fu was in possession of Kipin or Kapisa-Gandhara 5 
about 48-33 B.C., and he was preceded by Wea, 
and his son. As vod is no real ground for identifying 
Maues-Moga with any of these rulers he will have to 
be placed after 33 B.C. He cannot perhaps be placed 
later than the middle of the first century A.D., because 
we learn from Philostratos and the author of the 
Periplus that about thé time or a little later both Taxila 
and Minnagara, the metropolis of Scythia, i.e. the 
Saka kingdom in the Indus valley, had passed into the 
hands of the Parthians. It seems, therefore, that 

JŽ Maues-Moga ruled after 33 B.C., but before the latter 
half of the first century A.D. According to Fleet, Moga 
flourished in the year 22 A.D.—the year 78 of the era 
commencing 58 B.C. which afterwards came to be known 
as the Krita-Mdlava-Vikrama_ era. But the matter must 
be regarded as not definitely settled. The — Khalatse 
Inscription of the year 187 (?) of Uvima (? Wema 
Kadphises) and the Taxila Silver Vase Inscription of 
the year 191 of Jihonika possibly suggest that the era 
to which the dates of these inscriptions, and presumably 
that of the so-called Sirsukh (Taxila) plate of Moga, are 
to be referred, began much earlier than B.C. 58, 
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Numismatists say that Maues was succeeded on the 
throne of Gandhüra by Azes who put an end to the 
remnant of Greek rule in the*Eastern Panjab by annexing 
the kingdom of Hippostratos. In the opinion of Marshall 
he also conquered the Jumna valley where the Vikrama 
era was in use.’ The coins of Azes are very closely related 
to the issues of the rulers of the Vonones group, and the 
assumption has always been made that Azes, the king of 
the Panjab, is identical with Azes, the colleague of 
Spalirises. Some scholars think that there were _ two 
kings of the name of Azes and that the first Azes was 
the immediate successor, not of Maues, but of Spalirises 
and that Maues came not only after Azes I, but alsc 
after Azes II. But the last part of the theory cannot 
be accepted in view of the synchronism of Gondophernes 
and <Azes II proved by the fact that  Aspavarman 
served as Strategos, t.e., general or governor, under both 
the monarchs.* As Gondophernes ruled in the year 103,’ 
while Maues-Moga ruled in the year 78,' and as both 
these dates are usually referred by scholars to the same 
era, both Gondophernes and his contemporary Azes II 
must be later than Maues-Moga. There is no room for 
Maues-Moga between Azes I and Azes II, because we 
shall see presently that the succession from Azes*I to 
Azes II is clearly established by numismatic evidence. 
Maues came either before Azes I or after Azes II; but ` 
we have already seen that he could not have reigned 
after Azes II. He must, therefore, be placed before 
Azes I. He may have been ruling in the Panjab when 
Vonones was ruling in Sistan. When  Vonones was 
succeeded by Spalirises, Maues was succeeded by Azes I. 
We have already seen that Spalirises and Azes I issued 


JRAS, 1947, 22. 

Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Panjab Museum, p. 160, 
Cf. the Takht-i-Bàhi Inscription, 

Cf. the Taxila Plate of Patika. 
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joint coins. The relationship between the two monarchs 
is not known. They may have been related by blood, 
or they may have been mere allies like Hermaios and 
Kujüla Kadphises.? 

King Azes I struck some coins bearing his own name 
in Greek on the obverse, and that of Azilises in Kharo- 
shthi on the reverse. Then again we have another type 
of coins on which the name in Greek is Azilises, and in 
Kharoshthi is Aya (Azes). Drs. Bhandarkar and Smith 
postulate that these two joint types, when considered 
together, prove that  Azilises, before his accession to 






^ independent power, was the subordinate colleague of an. 


Azes, and that an Azes similarly was subsequently the 
subordinate colleague of Azilises. The two princes named 
Azes cannot, therefore, be identical, and they must be 


! Rapson on pp. 573-574 of CHI, identifies Azes, the colleague of Spalirises, 
with Azes lI, and makes him the son of Spalirises. On page 572, however, the 
suggestion iv found that Aves II was the son and successor of Azilises. Tt is 
difficult to see how the two views can be reconciled. For an inscription of 
Azes ace Corpus, II. i. 17 (Shahdaur Inséription of Sivarakshita), The name of 
Aja or Aya (Azes) bas also been recognised by certain echolars in the Kalawán 
Inscription of the year 134 and io tbe Taxila silver scroll record of the year 136. 
The absence of any honorific title before the name makes it difficult to say 
whether it refers to a king, and, if it does refer to a king, whetber the ruler in 
question was Azes I Or Azes II. Moreover, if Aja or Aya is a royal name, then 
it would seem, from the analogy of other early Indian epigrapbs, that the years 
134 end 136 actually belonged to bis reign ; not years of an era which he founded 
but of an era which he used, The absence of any honorific title has, however, led 
scme writers to suggest that Aja-Aya was tbe founder of the reckoning mon- 
tioned in the epigraphs, and not the reigning sovereign in the years 131 and 
136. The identity of the reckoning with the era of 58 B.C. cannot be regarded 
as certain, though the theory has many advocates. Another thorny problem is 
the relation between this reckoning and the reckoning or reckonings used by 
Moga and Gondophernes. For the Kalawáno Inscription eee Ep. Ind. XXI. 
951 M.: THQ. 1932, 825 ; 1933. 141; India in 1932-33, p. 182. 

2 Cf. Whitehead, p. 178; Mareball, Tazt!/a, p. 16. 

3 Coins of Azilises are imitated by Mahadeva Dharaghosha Andumbara 
(CHI, 529). Along witb certain caskets discovered in Taxila (ASI. AR, 
1931.85, pp. 29, 30) was a silver coin of the dloskourt type of Azilises and a 
Rowan coio issued by Augustus. The deposit was probably made early in 
the first century A.D. We have bere new data for settling the chronology of the 
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distinguished as Azes I and Azes II. Whitehead, however, 
observes that the silver coins of Azilises are better 
executed and earlier in style than those of Azes. The 
best didrachms of Azes compare unfavourably with the 
fine silver coins of  Azilises with Zeus obverse and 
Dioskouroi reverse, and with other rare silver types of 
Azilises. If Azilises preceded Azes, then following Dr. 


‘Smith we must have Azilises I and Azilises II, instead 


of Azes I and Azes II. In conclusion Whitehead says 
that the differences in type and style between the abun- 
dant issues of Azes can be adequately explained by 
reasons of locality alone, operating through a long reign.’ 
Marshall, however, points out that the stratification of 
coins at Taxila clearly proves the correctness of Smith's 
theory, according to which Azes I was succeeded by 
Azilises, and Azilises by Azes II.* 


A notable discovery bas unearthed the unique gold coin 
of a king named Athama. Whitehead bas no hesitation in 
recognising him as a member of the dynasty of Azes 
and Azilises. His date is, however, uncertain. 

Unlike most of the Indo-Greek princes, the Saka 
kings style themselves on their coins Basileus Basileon, 


Maues—Azes group of kings, It may be remembered that Kadphises I copied 


the bust of Augustas or one of bis immediate successors on bis coins. Azilices 
should not be far removed in date from the Julian Empercrs or from the period of 
Kusháün invasion, 

' 


Gaundbára ?) rather than of late date (cf. CHI, 569f). G. Hoffmann and Sten 
Konow pot only reject the duplication of Azes, but suggest the identification 
of Azes with Azilisees, According to Marshall Azilises ruled north-westwards 
sa for as Kapidi (J RAS, 1917, 25 ff). 

? The coins which Smith assigns to Azes II are found generally nearer the 
surface than those of Azes I (JRAS., 1914, 979). For Konow's view, see Ep. 
Ind., 1926, 274 and Corpus, Il. i. xzzxix-al. The pame 'Azes' is found in 
association with several ralers of various dates, while that of Azilises is found 
only with one (cis, Azes). This possibly points to the plurality of the kings 
nsmed Ares. 


Y With the exception panapas, of Fukratides one of whose cojos bears 
TE 





Inferior workmansbip according to some, is a sign of remoteness (from : 
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corresponding tò the Prakrit on the reverse Maharájasa 
Hájarájasa. They also appropriate the epithet Mahatasa, 
corresponding to the Greek Megaloy, which we find on 
the coins of Greek kings. “The title Rājarāja—king of 
kings—was not an empty boast. Moga had under bim 
the viceroys (satraps) Liaka and Patika of Chuksha 
(Chach) in the Western Punjab. One of the kings naméd ` 
Azes had under him at least one subordinate ruler, e.g... 
the Stratagos Aspavarman. The title Satrap or Kshatrapa — 
occurs in the Behistun Inscription of Persia in the form 
Khshathrapavan which means ‘protector of the kingdom."'' 
'*Strategos,"" a Greek word, means a general. It is obvious 
that the Seythians continued in North-Western India the 
Perso-Hellenic system of government by Satraps and 
military governors. Coins and Inscriptions prove the 
existence of several other Satrapal families besides those 
mentioned above. | 
The North Indian Kshatrapas or Satraps may be 
divided into three main groups, viz. :— 
1. The Satraps of Kapisi, Puspapura and Abhisàára- 
prastha, 
2. The Satraps of the Western Panjab, and 
3. The Satraps of Mathura. 
y A Manikiala inscription affords the bare mention of 
* a Satrap of Kapiši, who was the son of the Satrap 
Granavhryaka. A Kabul Museum ¿Stone Inscription of 
«the year 83° discloses the name of a Satrap of Puspapura 


z. 


5 


- 


the legend Muharajasa rajatirajasa Evukratidasa (Corpus, IT. i. xxix n.), and of a few 
other rulers iocloding Hermaios (Whitehead, p. 85), 

| Cf. Ksha-pütran of tho Rig-veda (Vedic Inder, 1. 208). Hüsh([ra-pá!a of tbe 
Artha£üstra and Goptrí or Deéa-goptr! of the Málariküágnimitram and the Gupta 
inscriptions. 

2 Rapson, Andhra Coins, ci; Ancient India, 141; JASB,, 1924, 14, Corpus, 


II. E 140-1, 
3 Acta Orientalia, xvi, Pars iii, 1997, pp. 234 If. 
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named Tiravbarna.  'Puspapura', the city of Mowers, may 
have reference to Pushkaravati (lotus-city). The name 
of Sivasena, ‘the Kshatrapa in the town of Abhisara- 
prastha’ occurs in the legemd of a copper seal ring found 


in the Panjab.’ The territory of the three Satraps may 


have corresponded to Yona, Gandhara and Kamboja of 
A$okan epigraphs. 
.— The Pañjāb Satraps belonged to three families, viz.—- 
(a) The Kusulua or Kusuluka Group.—It consisted 
of Liaka and his son Patika, possibly of the Chbaharata 
or Kshabarata family, who apparently governed the 
district of Chuksha.* According to Flect there were two 
Patikas. But in the opinion of Marshall there was only 
one viceroy of the name of Patika.‘ The Satrapal line 
of Kusuluka was intimately connected with the Satraps 
of Mathura. The coins of Liaka Kusuluka show the 
transition of the district to which they belonged, i.e., a 
part of Eastern Gandhara, from the rule of the Greek 
house of Eukratides to the Sakas.” We learn from the 
Taxila, or the so-called Sirsukb, piate, dated in the year 
78, that Liaka was a Satrap of the great king Moga and 
that Patika, his son, was a great gift-lord (mahüdünapati).* 


(b Manigul and his son Zeionises or Jihonika.— 
Numismatists consider them to be Satraps of Pushkala- 
vati during the reign of Azes II. But the Taxila Silver 


| Corpus, IT. i. 103. 

?* Bübler, Ep. Ind, IV, p. 54 ; Konow, Corpus, ll. i, 325-33. QChukasaha, 
according to Stein. is the present Chach in the north of the Dist-ict of Attock. 
See also AGI", 63, 126. 

3 JRAS., 1907, p. 1085. The existence of at least two Liakas is, however, 
proved by the Texila plate and tbe Zeda inscription (Corpus, IT. i. 145), A Lialka) 
appears also to be mentioned in the Mánsehrá inscription of the year G8. He may 
bavo been identical with the father of Patika, Ep, Ind, XXI, 257. 

J RAS., 1914, pp. 979 f. 

Cf. Inscription G on the Mathura Lion Capital. 
Rapson's Ancient India, p 154. 

Ep. Ind., XXI, 257; J RAS, 1932, 053n. 
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M 
Vase Inscription of the year 191 discovered by Marshall 
in 1927' shows that Jihonika was a Kshatrapa in Cukhsha 
near Taxila ia the year 191 of an era of Saka (or 
Parthian 2) institution whose exact epoch is not known.* 
The successor of Zeionises was apparently Kuyula Kara." 

(c) The House of Indravarman '—-It consisted of 
Indravarman, his son Aspavarman, and Aspa's nephew 
Sasa(s) or Sasa(n). Aspavarman acted as governor of both 
Azes Il and Gondophernes, while Sasa(s) served. under 
Gondophernes and Pakores. 


The Satraps of Mathura 


The earliest of this line of princes were once belived to 
be the rulers Hagána and o Hagáümasha. They 
were supposed to be succeeded by Rajuvula, who may bave 
governed Sakala at an earlier stage. According to Allan ° 
he established himself in Mathura late in life. The genea- 
logical table of the house of Hàjuvula or Rajula as 
arranged by Sten Konow * is given below in a foot-note. | 

Rajuvula or Rajula is known from inscriptions as 
well as coins. An inscription in Brahmi characters at 


A JRAS., 1928, January, 137 f. Corpus, 1I. i. 81 f. 

2 Ep. Ind , XXI. 2551. 3 CHI, 582n, 588. 

4 Indravarman has been identified by some scholars with Itravarma, son of 
Viiayamitra, who is known from certain coins. Vijayamitra is further regarded 
as identical with, or @ successor of, Viyakamitra, a feudatory of Minedra 
(Menander) The importance of these identifications, in determining the chro- 
nological relation of the Indo-Grecks and the Sakas, is obvious, (Majumder, Ep. Ind. 
xxiv, lf; Sircar, Select Inscriptions, 102 A; Ep. Ind. xxvi. 331 Mookerji, IC, XIV, 4, 


1948, 205 f). 
s CIC., Al. CXV. 
ë Corpus 11. à. 17. 
Arta = aa 
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Mora near Mathurà calls him a MahakshAtrapa or Great 
Satrap (viceroy). But the Greek legend on some of 
his coins describes him as *''king of kings, the Saviour'' 
showing that he probably declared his independence. 


Rajuvula was apparently succeeded by his son Sudasa, 

Soridasa or Sod4sa. Inscription B on the Mathura Lion 
Capit “mentions him as a Kshatrava (Satrap) and as the 

son "of the Mahükshatrara Rajula (Rajuvula). But later 
inscriptions at Mathura written in Brühmí  cbaracters 

call him a Mahdkshatrapa. One of these inscriptions 

- gives a date for him in the year 72! of an unspecified 
era. Itis clear that during his father's lifetime he was 

`£ only a Satrap. But on bis father’s death some time 
before the year 72, he became a Great Satrap. Sten 
Konow adduces grounds for believing that —— dated 

- bis inscription in the so-called Vilrama era.” Conse- 
* quently tbe year 72, in his opinion, possibly corresponds 
< 








to A. D. 15. 
. Dr. R. C. Majumdar refers tbe dates of the Northern 
E Satraps (of Taxila and Mathura) to the Saka era, and 
' places them in the middle of the second century A. D. 


But Ptolemy, who flourished about that time, places 
neither Taxila nor Mathura witbin Indo-Scytbia, i.e., the 
Saka dominion, This sbows that neither Taxila nor 
Mathura was a Saka possession in the second century 
A. D. The principal Indo-Scythian possessions in 
Ptolemy's time were Patalene (the Indus Delta), Abiria 
(the Abhira country in Western India), and Syrastrene 
(Kathiawad).° This is exactly what we find in the Junagadh 


The genealogy, »s reconstructed by Sten Konow, is noi accrpted by many 
scholars. An older view makes Kharaosta the son of a daughter of Rájuvula, For 
Rájuvula's connection with C. Pafijáb, eee Allan, CCA7, 185. CI. 438 ante. 


l 42 according to Rapson. Baot 72 is preferred by most scholars, 
7? Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, pp. 199-141, 
' “sg Ant.. 1584, p. 954, 
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inscription of the Saka ruler Rudradáman I, who flourish- 
ed in the middle of the second century A.D. In 
Ptolemy's time Taxila was included within the Arsa 
(Senskrit  Urasa) territory,’ and  Mathurá belonged to 
the Kaspeiraioi. Dr. Majumdar suggests that Ptolemy 
probably noticed the  Saka empire of  Maues and his 
successors (which included Taxila, Mathurá and Ujjayini) 
under the name of ' Kaspeiraioi." But we should remem- 
ber that far from including Taxila, Mathura and Western 
India within one empire, Ptolemy sharply distinguishes 
the land of the Kaspeiraioi from Indo-Scythia which was 
the real Saka domain in the middle of the second century 
A.D.“ Moreover, the territory of the Kaspeiraioi must 
have included the region below the sources of the Jhelum 
Chenab and the Ravi, i.e., KaSmira and its neighbour- 





hood;* and there is no evidence that the dynasty of 


Maues ever ruled in Kasmira. It was only under the 
kings of Kanishka's dynasty that Kasmira and Mathura 
formed parts of one and the same empire. As suggested 
by the Abbé Boyer the Kaspeiraioi of Ptolemy evidently 
referred to the Kushan empire. 


We learn from the Mathura Lion Capital Inseriptions 
that when Sudasa, i.e. Sodüsa, was ruling as a mere Ksha- 
trapa, Kusuluka Patika was a Mahakshatrapa. As Sodiüsa 
was a Mahákshatrapa in the year 72, he must have been a 


1! Ind. Ant., 1884, p. 348. 

? Ind. Ant., 1884, p. 350. 

3 Journal of the Department of Letters, University of Calentta, Vol. I 
p. 98 n. 

* Cf. Ptolemy, Ind, Ant., 1884. p. 354, and the Junügadh Inscription of 
the Saka ruler Hudradáman. 

^ Land of Kaéyapa?  Rójataratg:mi, 1, 27, IA, IV, 227. Stein accepta the 
identification of the territory of the Kaspeiraioi with Ka£mir, but rejecta Wilson's 
assumption that Kaámir was dericed from Kaáyapa pura (JASB., 1509, Extra 2. 
pp. 9-13). The evidence of Ptolemy ecems to suggest that the city of Kaspeira 
stood close to Multan. Alberuni (I. 298, in a later age mentions Kasvapapura 
8" ú name of Multan itself, 
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Kshatrapa before 72. Consequently  Kusuluka Patika 
must have been reigning as a Mahakshatrapa contem- 
porary of the Kshatrapa Sodšsa before the year 72. The 
Taxila plate of the year 78, however, does not style 
Patika as a Kshatrapa or Mahdkshatrapa. It calls him 
Mahàdünapati (great gift-lord) and gives the satrapal title 
to his father Liaka.' Dr. Fleet thinks * that we have to 
do with two different Patikas. Marshall and Sten 
Konow on the other hand, hold the view that the 
Mahüdünapati Patika, who issued the Taxila plate, is 
identical with the  Mahükshatrapa Kusuluka Patika of 
the Mathura Lion Capital, but the era in which the 
inscription of Sam 72 is dated, is not the same as in the 
Taxila plate of Sam 78. In other words while Fleet 
duplicates kings, Marshall and Sten Konow duplicate 
eras. It is difficult to come to any final decision from 
the scanty data at our disposal. Fleet's theory is not 
improbable in view of the fact that we have evidence 
regarding the existence of at least two  Liakas. But 
the duplication of kings is not absolutely necessary as the 
designation ' mahadanapati ' given to Patika in the Taxila 
plate does not preclude the possibility of his having been a 
Mahükshatrapa as wel a few years back. We should 
remember in this connection that there are instances 
among the Western Kshatrapas of Chashtana’s line, of 
Mahakshatrapas being reduced to a humbler rank’ 
while other members of the family held the higher 
offce,' and of a Kshatrapa (Jayadiman) being mentioned 
without the satrapal title It is, therefore, not alto- 
gether improbable that the inscription of Sam 72 and 


Sten Konow, Corpus, Vol, I1, Pt. I, 28; Ep. Ind. XIX, 257. 
JRAS., 1913, 1001 n. 

Cf. Majumdar, The Date of Kanishka, Ind, Ant., 1917. 
Rapson, Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, etc., exxiv f. 
Andhau Inscriptions, 
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* ` 

that of Sam 78 are dated in the same era, and yet the 
two Patikas are identical. If Sten Konow and Sir 
John Marshall are right in reading the name of Aja-Aya 
(Azes) in the Kalawàn Copper-plate Inscription of the 
year 134 and the Taxila Inscription of 136, we have 
additional instances of a ruler of this age being mentioned 
without any title indicative of his rank. 


Kharaosta was, according to 8. Konow, the father-in- — 
law, and according to Fleet, a grandson (daughter's son), of 
Hàjuvula and consequently a nephew of Sodisa.* The 
inscriptions A and E on the Mathura Lion Capital 
mention him as the Yuraraya Kharaosta. Sten Konow 
thinks * that he was the inheritor to the position as '' king 
of kings ` after Moga. His known coins are of two 
types, presenting legends in Greek characters on the 
obverse and in Kharoshthi on the reverse. The Kharoshthi 
legend runs thus: Kshatrapasa pra  Kharaostasa Artasa 
putrasa. * Pra ' according to Sten Konow, may be a reflex 
of Prachakshasa.* 


The coins of the family of Rajuvula are imitated from 
those of the Stratos and also of a line of Hindu princes 
who ruled at Mathura. This shows that in the Jumna 
valley Scythian rule superseded that of both Greek and 
Hindu princes, 


! The Rájatarahgini furnishes on instance of a son being replaced by his 
father as king (cf. the case of Partha), and of a king abdicating in favour of hia 
gon and again resuming control over the kingdom; cf. the case of Kalasa who 
continued to be a coruler after the resumption of control by his father, and 
that of Raji Mansingh of Jodhpur (1804-13). The cases of Vijayüditya VII 
(Eastern Chalukya, D. C. Ganguli, p. 104) and of Zafar Khan of Gujarat may 
also be cited in this connection (Camb. Hist. Ind., ITI, 295). 

2 JRAS, 1913, 919, 10049, 

^ Corpus, 36. 

4 Corpus, xxxv. ' prachakshasa ` (=cpiphanous, '' of the gloriously manifest 
one ''), occurs on coins of Strato T and Polyxanos. It is, however, possible that 
the Sanskrit equivalent of the name of the Satrap is prakhara-ojas, *' of burning 
effulgence.'" 

57-—1529B 
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A fragmentary inscription found by Vogel on the site 

of Gaņeshrā near Mathurñ revealed the name of Satrap 
of the Kshaharāta family called Ghațāka.' 


LE 
The Nationality of the Northern Satraps. 


_« Cunningham held that the inscription P on the 
Mathurā Lion Capital—Sarvasa Sakastanasa puyae—gave 
decisive proof that Rajuvula or Rajula, Sodàása and other 
connected Satraps were of Saka nationality. Dr. Thomas 
shows, however, that the Satraps of Northern India were 
the representatives of a mixed Parthian and Saka domi- 
nation. This is strongly supported a priori by the fact 
that Patika of Taxila, who bears himself a Persian name, 
mentions as his overlord the great king Moga whose name 
is Saka. The inscriptions on the Lion Capital exhibit a 
mixture of Persian and Saka nomenclature.” Attention 
may, however, be called here to the fact that in the 
Harivamsa there is a passage” which characterises the 
Pahlavas or Parthians as '' £ma&srudhürinah ''  (bearded).* 
Judged by this test, kings of the family of Rājuvula and 
Nahapāna, who are not unoften taken to be Parthians, 
could not have belonged to that nationality as their 
portraits found on coins* show no traces of beards and 
whiskers. They were, therefore, almost certainly Sakas. 





1 JRAS., 1912, p. 191. 

a Ep. ind., Vol. IX, pp. 138 f.; JRAS., 1906, 215 f. For Sten Kanow'a 
views see Corpus, II. i. xxxvii. 

e .-14, XT. 

* The passage is also found in the Vayu Purdna, Ch. 88, 141. 

^ JHAS., 1913, between pp. 630-631, 





+ 
SECTION Il. ‘THe PAHLAVAS OR PARTHIANS 


Already in the time of  Eukratides, Mithradates I, 
King of Parthia (c. 171-138/37 B.C.), had probably conquer- 
ed portions of the Panjab or Sind, and in the days of the 
Saka Emperors of the family of Maues-Moga, princes o 
mixed Saka-Pahlava origin ruled as Satraps in Northern 
India. But it is important to note that Isidore of Charax, 
possibly a younger contemporary of Augustus, who wrote 
not earlier than 26 B.C. (reign of Phraates IV and the 
revolt of Tiridates) and is quoted by Pliny, does not in- 
clude the Kabul Valley, Sind or the Western Panjab 
within the empire of the Parthians or Pahlavas. The 
easternmost provinces of the Parthian empire mentioned 
by that writer are Herat (Aria), Farah (the country of 
the Anauoi, a segment of Aria (i.e., the Herat Province), the 
districts between the Lake Hamun and the Helmund (Dran- 
giana and Sakasthina), and Kandahar (Arachosia or “White 
India’’). Towards the middle of the first century A.D., 
however, Saka sovereignty in parts of Gandhara must 
have been supplanted by that of the Parthians. In 43-44 
A.D., when Apollonios of Tyana is reputed to have visited 
Taxila, the throne was occupied by Phraotes, evidently 
a Parthian.” He was however independent of Vardanes, 
the great King of Babylon and Parthia (c. 39-47/48 
A.D., and himself powerful enough to exercise 


* The Parthians (Pirthava, Pah!ava) were an Irinian people established 
on the borders of the district that is today Mazandarin and Khurasin. About 
219/8 B.C. they revolted against the Seleukids under the command of Arshaka 
(Arsaces), a leader of Scythia (Pope and Ackerman, A Survey of Persian Art, 


p. 71). 
2 Apratihata (Gondophernes) according to Herzfeld and Tarn (Greeks, 341). 


3 Debevoise, A Political History of Parthia, 270, 
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suzerain power over the atrap of the Indus." Christian 
writers referto a king of India named Gundaphar or 


Güdnaphar and his brothe» Gad who are said to have 


been converted by the Apostle St. Thomas and who, 
therefore, lived in the first century A.D.' We have no 
independent confirmation of the story of the biographer 
of Apollonios. But the '' so-called "' Takht-i-Bahi record 


of the year 103 (of an unspecified era) shows that there 


was actually in the Peshawar .diepie ct a king named 
Guduvhara (Gondophernes). The ` names of Gondo- 
phernes and, in the opinion of some scholars, of his 
brother Gad, are also found on coins. According to 
Rapson the two brothers were associated as sub-kings 
under the suzerainty of Orthagnes (Verethragna). Sten 
Konow, however, identifies  Orthagnes with Guduvhara 
himself, while Herzfeld suggests that he was the 
'" unnamed son of Vardanes, mentioned by Tacitus, who 
claimed the throne against Volagases I about A.D. 55.'' * 
Dr. Fleet referred the date of the Takht-i-Bahai (Bahi) 
inscription to the Malava-Vikrama era, and so placed the 
record in A.D. 47.* He remarked '' there should be no 
hesitation about referring the year 103 to the established 
Vikrama era of B.C. 58; instead of having recourse, as 
in other cases too, to some otherwise unknown era begin- 
ning at about the same time. This places Gondophernes 
in A.D. 47 which suits exactly the Christian tradition 





' The origina] Syriac text of the legend of St. Thomas belongs probably 
to the third century A.D. (JRAS., 1913, 634). Cf. Ind. Ant., 3. 309. 

* Whitehead, pp. 95, 155. Gondophernes=Vindapharna, “' Winner of 
glory " (Whitehead, p. 146, Rapson and Allan). The king assumed the title of 
Devavrata. 8. Konow, following Fleet, takes the word Gudana on the coins to 
refer to the tribe of Gondophernes (Corpus, II. i. xlvi). 

* Corpus, xlvi; The Cambridge Shorter History of India, 70. 

* JRAS., 1905, pp. 223-235; 1906, pp. 706-710; 1907, pp. 169-172; 1013-1040; 
1913, pp. 999-1003. Cf. the views of Cunningham and Dowson (IA, 4, 307) 
‘he discovery of the Khalatse and the Taxile silver vase inscriptions, however, 
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» 2 ` 
which makes him a contemporary of St. Thomas, the 
Apostle.’’ X 


. The power of Gonddphernes did not probably in the 
beginning extend to the Gandhàra region. His rule seems 
to have been restricted at first to Southern Afghanistan.’ 
He succeeded, however, in annexing the Peshiwar district 
before the twenty-sixth year of his reign. There is. no 
epigraphic evidence that he conquered Eastern "Gandhára 
(Taxila) though he certainly wrested some provinces from the 
Azes family. The story of the supersession of the rule of 
Azes IT by him in one of the Scythian provinces is told by the 
coins of Aspavarman. The latter at first acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Azes (II) but later on obeyed Gondophernes as 
his overlord. Evidence of the ousting of Saka rule by the 
Parthians in the Lower Indus Valley is furnished by the author 
of the Periplus in whose time (about 60 to 80 A.D.) Minna- 
gara, the metropolis of Scythia, t.e., the Saka kingdom in the 
Lower Indus Valley, was subject to Parthian princes who 
were constantly driving each other out. If Sten Konow and 
Sir John Marshall are right in reading the name of Aja-Aya 
or Azes in the Kalawan Inscription of 134 and the Taxila 
Inscription of 136, then it is possible that Saka rule survived 
in a part of Eastern Gandhira,* while Peshawar and the Lower 
Indus Vallev passed into the hands of the Parthians. But 


T 


makes the theory of Fleet less plausible unless we believe in the existence of a 
plurality of Saka-Pahlava eras. Dr. Jayaswal was inclined to place Gondophernes 
in 90 B.C. But this date is too early to suit tbe Christian tradition, 

1 JRAS, 1913, 1003, 1010, 

s For Fleet's interpretation of ` Sa 136 ayasa ashadasa masasa, ete.,'' 
see JRAS, 1914, 995 1J.; also Calcutta Review, 1922, December, 493-494. 
8. Konow thought at one time that ayasa stood for ddyasya (=the first). He 
took the word as qualifying ashadasa. But he changed his views after the 
discovery of the Kalawán Inscription of 134. He now thinks that the addition 
ayasa, ójasa does not characterize the cra as instituted by Azes, but simply 
as ` connected with Parthian rulers ' (Ep. Ind., xxi. 255 f.). He refers the dates 
134, 136 to the era of 58 B,C, 
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the absence of an honorific title before the name of Aja-Aya 
and the fact that in the record of the year 136 we have refer- 
ence to the establishment of relicsof the Buddha in Takshasila 
"for the bestowal of health on the Maharaja Rajatiraja 
Devaputra Khushana,’’ probably suggest that the years 134 
and 136 belong, not to the pravardhamana-vijayarajya (the 
increasing and victorious reign) of Azes, but to a period when 
his reign was a thing of the past (atitarüjya), though the 
reckoning was still associated with his honoured name. The 
dating in the Janibigha inscription (Lakshmana-senasy = 
atitarajye sam 83) possibly furnishes us with a parallel. 





The Greek principality in the Upper Kabul Valley had 
apparently ceased to exist when Apollonios travelled in India. 
We learn from Justin that the Parthians gave the coup de 
grace to the rule of the Bactrian Greeks. Marshall says 
that the Kabul valley became a bone of contention between 
the Parthians and the Kushans. This is quite in accordance 
with the evidence of Philostratos who refers to the perpetual 
quarrel of the '' barbarians ' with the Parthian king of the 
Indian borderland in 43-44 A.D. 


With Gondophernes were associated as subordinate 
rulers his nephew Abdagases (in S. Afghanistan), his generals 
Aspavarman and Sasa(s) or Sasa(n), and his governors 
Sapedana and Satavastra (probably of 'Taxila). A 

After the death of the great Parthian monarch his empire 
split up into smaller principalities. One of these (probably 
Sistan) was ruled by Sanabares, another (probably embra- 
cing Kandahar and the Western Panjab) by Pakores, and 
others by princes whose coins Marshall recovered for the 


t Haychaudhuri, Studies in Indian Antiquities, pp. 165 f. 
5 ASI, AR, 1929-30. 56 If. 
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first time at Taxila. Among them was Sasa(s) or Sasa(n) who 
acknowledged the nominal sway of Pakores. The interne- 
cine strife among these Parthian princelings is probably re- 
flected in the following pass&ge of the Periplus :— 


"Before it (Barbaricum) there lies a small island and 
inland behind it is the metropolis of Scythia, Minnagara ; it 
is subject to Parthian princes who are constantly driving each 
other out.'' — 7 


Epigraphic (and in some cases numismatic) evidence 
proves that the Pahlava or Parthian rule in Afghanistan, the 
Pañjāb and Sind was supplanted by that of the Kushana, 
Gushana, Khushana or Kushan' dvnasty. We know that 
Gondophernes was ruling in Peshawar in the year 103 (A.D. 
47 according to Fleet, somewhat earlier according to others). 
But we learn from the Panjtar inscription that in the year 
122 the sovereignty of the region had passed to a Gushana or 
Kushan king.* In the year 136 the Kushan suzerainty 
had extended to Taxila. An inscription of that year 
mentions the interment of some relics of the Buddha 
in a chapel at Taxila ‘‘ for bestowal of perfect health 
upon the Maharaja, rājātirāja devaputra Khushana.’* The 
Sui Vihar and Mahenjo Daro Kharoshthi Inscriptions prove 
the Kushàn conquest of the Lower Indus Valley. The Chinese 
writer Pan-ku, who died in A.D. 92, refers to the Yueh-chi 
occupation of Kao-fou or Kabul. This shows that the race 
to which the Kushàns belonged took possession of Kabul before 
A. D. 92. Tt is, no doubt, asserted by a later writer that 
Kao-fou is a mistake for Tou-mi. But the mistake 


! For a note on the dynastic nomenclature, see R. Schafer, JAOS, 67. 4 
p. 296 ([.; ef. AOS, 65. 71 f. 

3 We learn from Philostratos that already in the time of Apollonios (A.D. 
49-44) the barbarians (Kusháüns?, who lived on the border of the Parthian 
kingdom of Taxila were perpetually quarrelling with Phraotes and making 
raids into bis territories (The Life of Apollonius, Loeb Classical Library, pp. 
183 í). 
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in Kennedy's opinion would not have been possible, had the 
Yueh-chi not been in possession of Kao-fou in the time of 
Pan-ku.' The important thing to remember is that a Chinese 
writer of 92 A.D., thought Kao-fou to have been a Yueh-chi 
possession long before his time. Jf Sten Konow is to be 
believed, the Kushans had established some sort of connection 
* the Jndian borderland as early as the time of Gondopher- 

In line 5 of the Takht-i-Bahi inscription Sten Konow 
ados ‘erjhuna Kapasa puyae,' '* **in honour of prince Kapa," 
i.e., Kujūla Kadphises, the Kushān king, who is said to have 
succeeded Hermaios in the Kabul valley. Kujüla Kadphises 
has been identified with the Kuei-shuang (Kushān) prince 
K'iu-tstu-k'io who took possession of Kao-fou (Kabul), 
Po-ta and Ki-pin. It appears from numismatic evidence that 
this Kushān chief" was possibly an ally of Hermaios with 
whom he appears to have issued joint coins.* Kadphises 
seems also to have been at first on friendly terms with the 
Parthian rulers of Gandhšára. But the destruction of 


1 JRAS, 1912, pp. 676-678. Note also Pan-ku's reference to a man's bead 


on the coins of Ki-pin (JRAS, 1912, p. 685 n.) which possibly suggests an 
&cquaintance with the coinage of Kuyula Kaphsa (or Kasa?). 


2 Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 294; XVIII (1926), p. 289. Corpus, II, i. 62. &ome 
regard this '" Kapa ` as a phantom. It is interesting to recall in this connection 
a statement of Philostratos (The life of Apollonius of Tyana, Loeb Classical 
Library, p. 185) that in A.D. 43-44, the Parthian king of Taxila had enlisted the 


services of certain “ barbarians " to patrol his country so that instead of invading 





his dominions they themselves kept off the “ barbarians " that were on the other 
side of the frontier and were difficult people to deal with. Prince '' Kapa '" (if the 
reading and interpretation be correct) may have been at first one of these 
Iriend!y barbarian chiefs. His date is indicated by his (?) imitation of a Roman 
emperor's head of a style not later than about A.D. 60 (JRAS, 1913, 918). 

> Or one of his ancestors? Cf, Tarn, The Grecks, pp. 339, 343. 

* Pedigree coins according to Tarn. 
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 Hermaios' kingdom by the Parthians' probably supplied him 
| with a casus belli. He madd war on the latter and eventually 
destroyed their power in thee north-west borderland of India. 


* #5 *> 
" 


c. 


! Before the Parthian conquest, Kápiéi apparently had to obey, for a time, 
the rule of Maues and Spalirises (CHI, 590 f). Tho Kusbáns, the “ barbarian " 
enemies of `` Phraotes ", may have bad a hand in the restoration of Greek rule 
beore its final disappearance in the Kabul valley. e 
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Section III. THE eae KUSHANS, I 
We are informed by the Chinese historians that the 
Kushüns (chiefs of the Kuei-shuang or Kouei-chouang prin- 
cipality) were a section of the Yueh-chi (Yüe-chi) race. "The 
modern Chinese pronounciation of the name according to 
Kingsmill is said to be Yué-ti. M. Lévi and other French 
scholars write Yue-tchi or Yué-tchi. 


We learn from Ssü-ma-ch'ien (the Chinese annalist, who 
recorded the story of the travels of Chang-k'ien, the famous 
envoy), that between B.C. 174 and 165 the Yueh-chi were 
dwelling between the 'l'senn-hoang (Tun-huang) country and 
the K'i-lien mountains, or Tien-chan Range, south and east 
of Lake Issykul in Chinese Turkestan.' At that date the 
Yueh-chi were defeated and expelled from their country by the 
Hiung-nü who slew their king and made a drinking vessel out 
of his skull. The widow of the slain ruler succeeded to her 
husband's power. Under her guidance the Yueh-chi in the 
course of their westward migration attacked the Wu-sun 
whose king was killed.* After this exploit the Yueh-chi 
attacked the Sakas on the upper Ili and in the plains of the 
Jaxartes or the Syr Darya and compelled their king or 'lord' 
to seek refuge in Kipin (Kapisa-Lampaika-Gandhira).” 


Meantime the son of the slain Wu-sun king grew up to 
manhood and, with the assistance of the Hiung-nü drove the 


t 


Smith saya! (EHI*, p. 263) that they occupied land in the Kananh Province 
in North-Western China. See also CHI, 565: Halen, J. Am. Or. Soc 
71 f. For the Hiung-nü-Hun Problem, cf, Stein, IA, 1905, 73 f, 84. 

2 The main section of the Yuch-chi passed on westwards beyond Lake 
Issykkül, the rest diverged to the South and settled on the frontier of Tibet. 
The latter came to be known as the '' Little Yuch-chi ". Eventually they estab- 
lished their capital at Purusbapura in Gandhára. Smith, EHI*, 264; 8. Konow, 
Corpus, 1I. i. Ixxvi. 

° A part of the Saka horde apparently seized Ferghana (Ta Yuan) c. 128 


# P.C. (Tarn, Greeks, 278 n. 4, 279). 
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Yueh-chi further west into the Ta-hia territory 
washed by the Oxus. The, Ta-hia, who were devoted 
to commerce, unskilled inf war and wanting in cohesion, 
were easily reduced to a condition of vassalage by the Yueh- 
chi who established their capital or royal encampment to 
the north of the Oxus (Wei), in the territory now belong- 
ing to Bukhara (in ancient Sogdiana). The Yueh-chi 
capital was still in the same position when visited by 
Chang-kien in or about B.C. 128-26.' 


The adventures of Chang-k'ien as related by Sst-ma- 
ch'ien in the Sse-ke or Shi-ki (completed before B.C. 91) 
were retold in Pan-ku's Ts'ien Han-shu or Annals of the 
First Han Dynasty that dealt with the period B.C. 206— 
A.D. 9 or 24, and was completed by Pan-ku’s sister after 
his death in A.D. 92, with three important additions, 
namely :— 

1. "That the kingdom of the 'Ta-Yueh-chi had for its 
capital the town of Kien-chi (Kien-she), to the north of 
the Oxus,* and Kipin lay on its southern frontier. 

2. That the Yueh-chi were no longer nomads. 


3. That the Yueh-chi kingdom had become divided 
into five principalities, viz., Hi (eo)u-mi (possibly Wakhan” 
between the Pamirs and the Hindukush), Chouangmi or 
Shuang-mi (Chitral, south of Wakhan and the Hindukush) 
Kouei-chouang or Kuei-shuang, the Kushan principality, 
probably situated between Chitral and the Panjshir 


1 JRAS, 1903, pp. 19-20; 1912, pp. 668 M.: PAOS, 1917, pp. R9 ff; 
Whitehead, 171; CHI, 459, 566, 701; Tarn, Greeks, B4, 274 n, 277; 8S. Konow. 
Corpus, II. i. xxii-xxiii, hv, Ixii. 

z Cf. Corpus, II. i. liv. 

35 A Bakanapati, apparently lord of Wakhan, figures in the inscription of 
Maharaja  rájátsrája | devaputra Kushánaputra Shahi Vamatakshatmna ?) whose 
identity is uncertain. The title decaputra connects him with the Kanishks 
Group of Kusbám kings, and not the Kadphises Group. ASI. 1911-12, Pt. I, 15; 
1930-34, Pt. 2. 258, 
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country, Hit(h)um (Parwān on the Panjshir) and Kao-fou 
(Kàbul).' 

We next Obtain a glimpse " the Yueh-chi in Fan-Ye's 
Hou Han-shu or Annals of ‘the Later Han Dynasty which 
cover the period between A.D. 25 and 220. Fan-Ye based 
his account on the rey t of Pan-young (cir. A.D. 125) and 
others. He himself died in 445 A.D. The capital of the 
Yueh-chi was then probably the old Ta-hia (Bactrian) city of 
Lan-shi, variant Ch‘in-shi’, to the north of the Oxus. Fan-Ye 
gives the following account of the Yueh-chi conquest : 

''In old days the Yue-chi were vanquished by the Hiung- 
nü. They then went to 'Ta-hia and divided the kingdom among 
five Hsi-h(e)ou or Yabgous,* viz., those of Hsiumi, Shuang- 
mi, Kuei-shuang, Hsitun and Tumi. More than hundred 
years after that, the hsi-hou or Yabgou (Yavuga) of Kuei- 
shuang (Kushaán) named K'iu-tsiu-k'io attacked and anni- 
hilated the four other hsi-hou and made himself king or lord 
(Mang); he invaded Ngan-si (the Arsakid territory, 1.e., 
Parthia) and took possession of the territory of Kao-fou 
(Kabul), overcame Po-ta' and Ki-pin and became complete 





! A later historian regards Kao-fou as a mistake for Tou-mi which, how. 
ever, was probably not far from Kabul, J RAS, 1912, 669. For the proposed identi- 
fications see Corpus, TI. i. wi. Cf. JRAS, 1908, 21; 1912, 669. In Ep. Ind., 
XXI, 258, 8. Konow suggests the identification of Kuei-shuang with Gandhdra 
or the country immediately to its north. 

" €f, 8, Konow, Corpus, liv: ''It is accordingly the events of the period 
A.D. 25.125 which are narrated by Fan-Ye, though there are some additions 
referring to a somewhat later time in the case of countries which were near enough 
to remain in contact with China after the reign of emperor Ngan *" (107-25). See 
niso Ep. Ind., XXI, 258. ary 

^ Alexandria = Zariaspa or Bactria (Tarn, Greeks, 115, 298). JAOS, 
61 (1941), 242 n 


* According to one view the five hsi-hou existed already in Ta-hia when the 


Yueh-chi invaded Bactria (JAOS, 65, 72 f). 

^ Perhaps identical with the country of Po-tai which, in the time of 
Sung-yun, sent two young lions to the King of Gandhára as present (Beal, Records 
of the Western World, Vol, I, ci). 8. Konow (Ep. Ind.. XVIII) identified P'n-ta 
with Ghazni, but later on (Ep. Ind., XXI, 258) suggested its identification with 
Butkhak, ten miles east of Kabul, 
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4 of these kingdoms. — K'iu-tsiu-k'io died at the 
age of more than eighty. His son Yen-kao-tchen succeeded 
him ag king. In his turn he Jeonquered  T'ien-tehou (lit. 
‘India,’ on the banks of # great river, apparently the 
kingdom of 'Taxila referred to by _Philostratos), and 
established there a chief for governing it. From this 
time the Yue-chi became extremely powerful. AIl the 
other countries designated them Kushān after their king, but 
the Han retained the old name, and called them Ta-Yue-chi.”’ 


'" K'iu-tsiu-k'io " has been identified with Kujula ' 
Kadphises (I), or Kozola Kadaphes, the first Kushan king 
who struck coins to the south of the Hindukush. Numis- 
matic evidence suggests that he was the colleague or ally," 
and afterwards the successor, of Hermaios, the last Greek 
prince of the Kabul valley. The former view that Kadphi- 
ses conquered Hermaios is, in the opinion of Marshall, wrong. 
Sten Konow finds his name mentioned in the Takht-1-Bahi 
inscription of the year 103 belonging to the reign of Gondo- 
phernes.* The inscription probably belongs to a period when 
the Kushān and Parthian rulers were on friendly terms. 
But the Parthian attack on the kingdom of Hermaios 
apparently led to a rupture which ended in war. The result 
was that the Parthians were ousted by Kadphises I. 





' Cf. Kusuluka. The expression probably means ' strong” or beautiful 
(S. Konow, Corpus, 1). According to Burrow (The Language of the Kharoshthi 
Documents, B2, 87) Auwjula=Guéura—Vazir. Dr. Thomas (possibly) thinks that 
the word Kujula has the sense of ` Saviour '. 

2 Pahlavi Kad=chief+pises or pes#= form, shape, J RAS, 1913, 632 n. 

3 Eleet and Thomas, JAAS, 1913, 067, 1084; in the opinion of some 
scholars Hermaios was dead at the time of the Kushán conquest. Coins bearing 
his name continued, according to this view, to be struck long after he had passed 
away. Tarn regards the Hermaios-Kadphises coins as  "' pedigree coins "' 
His view is not accepted by Bachhofer (JAOS, 61. 240 n). Supporters of the 
` alliance * theory may point to the gold dollars cireulating in Chungking engraved 
with relief portraits of Marshal Chiang Kaishek and President Roosevelt of the 
United States (4. B. Patrika, 20.3.1945). 

^ The interpretation of S. Konow is not accepted by Professor Rapson, 
JRAS, 1930, p. 159. 
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of the Panjtar: r rdof the year 122) and the Taxila scroll 
of the year 136.' Wë should, however, remember thatein the 
Taxila inscription of 136 the Khshàn king is called Devaputra, 
a title which was characteristic of the Kanishka group and not 
of Kadphises I or II unless we identify Kadphises I with 
Kuyula Kara Kaphsa.* The monogram on the scroll is by 
no means characteristic only of coins of the Kadphises group, 
but it is also found, in Marshall's and S. Konow's opinion, on 
the coins of Zeionises and Kuyula Kara Kaphsa. If, however, 
S. Konow and Marshall are right in reading the name of 
Uvima Kavthisa in the Khalatse inscription of the year 184 or 
187, and in identifying him with Vima Kadphises, the king 
of the Panjtar and Taxila records of 122 and 136 may have 
been a predecessor of Wema (Vima), and should preferably 
be identified with Kadphises I. But the reading ' Uvima 
Kavthisa' and his identification with Kadphises II are by no 
means certain. 


Marshall identifies Kadphises I with the Kushin king 


Kadphises I probably coined no gold but only copper. 
His coinage shows unmistakable influence of Rome. He 


' JRAS, 1914, pp. 977-78; Rapson, CHI, 582, identifies the Kushan king 


of 135 with Vima (i.¢.. Kadphises TT), 


* Mentioned by R. D. Banerji, Prachina Mudra, p. 85. I cannot vouch for 


the correctness of the reading. 


> In one class of his copper coins appears a Roman head which was pal- 


pably imitated from that of Augustus (B.C. 27-A.D, 14), Tiberius (A.D. 14-37), or 
Claudius (A.D. 41-54). JRAS, 1912, 679; 1913, 912; Smith, Catalogue, 6; 
Camb. Short Hist, 74. Home and its people, Romakas, first appear in the 
Mahabharata (IL, 51, 17) and occur not unfrequently in later literature. Diplo- 
matic relations between Rome and India were established as early as the time 
of Augustus who received an embassy from king * Pandion ' (JRAS, 1860, 309 f. 
Camb. Hist. Ind. 1. 597.) about B.C, 27.90. An Indian embassy was also received 
by Trajan (A.D. 908-117) shortly after A.D. 99. Btrabo, Pliny and the Periplus 
refer to à brisk trade between India and the Roman Empire in the first century 
A.D. See JRAS, 1904, 591; IA, 5. 281; 1923, 50. Pliny deplores the drain of 
specie (JRAS, 1912, 986; 1913, 644-1031). 
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Copied the issues of emp or _ those of ‘his immediate 
successors preferably Claudius JA. D. 41-54),’ and used the 
titles Yavuga (chief), Mahārā , Rajatiraja (the. great king, 


the kihg of kings) and '"Sachadhrama — ———— in 
the True Faith'' (of the Buddha ?).° E 


" K'iu-tsiu-k'io," or Kadphises I, was succeeded 
by his son Yen-kao-tchen, the Vima, Wima or Wema 
Kadphises of the coins, who is usually designated as 
Kadphises II. We have already seen that he conquered 
Tien-tchou or the Indian interior, probably Taxila, and 
set up a chief who governed in the name of the Yueh-Chi1. 
According to Sten Konow ` and Smith * it was Kadphises II 
who established the Saka Era of A.D. 78. If this 
view be accepted then he was possibly the overlord of 
Nahapana, and was the Kushin monarch who was 
defeated by the Chinese between A.D. 73 and 102 and 
compelled to pay tribute to the emperor Ho-ti (A.D. 89- 
105). But there is no direct evidence that Kadphises II 
established any era. No inscription or coin of this 
monarch contains any date which is referable to an era 
of his institution. On the contrary we have evidence that 
Kanishka did establish an era, that is to say, his method 
of dating was continued by his successors, and we have 
dates ranging probably from the year 1 to 99.* 


The conquests of the Kadphises kings opened up the 
path of commerce between China and the Roman Empire 
and India. Roman gold began to pour into this country 
in payment for silk, spice and gems. Kadphises II began 
to issue gold coins.^ He had a bilingual gold and copper 


! The Cambridge Shorter History, 74, 75. 
Smith, Catalogue, 67 n.; 8, Konow, Corpus, IT. i. lxiv f.; Whitehead, 


181, 
s Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 141. 4 The Oxford History of India, p. 128. 
5 For criticism of the * Omitted hundreds theory," see J RAS, 1913, 980 f. 
* A gold coin of Wima or Vima (NC, 1934, 232), gives him the title 


Basüeus Basilewn Soter Megas (Tarn, Greeks, 354 n 5). This throws welcome 
light on the problem of the identification of the nameless king Soter Megaa. 
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coinage.’ “The” obvyerše- W esign | vives us a new lifelike 
wi. A a ofi m mare s he reverse is confined to 
the worship ef Sis va, which '& aining ground since the 


days of the Sea-Bhijavetas n jentioned by Patanjali. In 
the Kharoshthi inscription Kadphises II is called “the 
great king, the king of kings, lord of the whole world, 
the Mahisvara, the defender." 

We learn from Yu-Houan, the author of the Wei-lio * 
which was composed between A.D. 239-265 and covers 
the period of the Wei down to the reign of the emperor 
Ming (227-239), that the Yueh-chi power was flourishing 
in Kipin (Kapisa-Gandhara), Ta-hia (Oxus valley), Kao- 
fou (Kabul) and Tien-tchou (India) as late as the second 
quarter of the third century A.D. But the early Chinese 
annalists are silent about the names of the successors of 
Yen-kao-tchen (Kadphises ID. Chinese sources, however, 
refer to a king of the 'l'a-Yueh-chi named Po-tiao or Pua- 
d'ieu (possibly Vasudeva) who sent an embassy to the 
Chinese emperor in the year 230.* Inscriptions discovered 
in India have preserved the names with dates of the | 
following great Kushan sovereigns besides the Kadphises ` 
group, viz., Kanishka 1(1-25),' Vasishka (24-28)," Huvish ks — 

| E 





t A silver piece resembling the ordinary small copper type of Vima Kadphises 
in alas known (Whitehead, Indo-Greck Coins, 174). Other silver coina of the 
‘monarch are apparently referred to by Marshall (Guide to Tamia, 1918, 81). 

A silver coin) of Kanishka is also known (ASI, AH, 1925-26, pl. Ixf). Smith 
— LUEHI*, p. 270) and others make mention of silver coins of Huvishka. 

2 V. 2. 76; cf. Saiva, Panini, IV. 1, 119, 

3 As already stated Sten Konow finds the name of Vima (Uvima) Kavthisa 
(Kadphises?) in the Khalatee (Ladakh) inscription of the year 187(?) Corpus, 
IT. i. 81. The identity of the King in question is, however, uncertain. 

* A History of the Wet Dynasty (A.D. 220-264). 

5 Corpus, TI, i. lv. * Corpus, II, i. lxxvii. 

7 Bee JRAS, 1913, 950; 1924, p. 400, "'' Three Mathura Inscriolvons and __ 
their bearing on the Kushán. Dynasty“ by Dayüárám Sahni; and HQ, Volo 
III (1927), p. 853, '' Further Kanishka Notes " by Sten Konow, Ep. Ind., 
KXIV, 210, 


` If Vásishka be identical with Vas Kushina of a Süfichi epigraph, his reign 
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(28-60), Kanishka II, son of Vácjheshka. (41), and 
Vasudeva (67-98).* Huvishka, Ya-jheshka an 

are probably referred b Xalhana _ ve x 
Jushka, and Kanishka who — * pe conjointly. 
It will be seen that Kanishka II ruled in the year 41, 
a date which falls within the reign of Huvishka (28-60). 
Thus the account of Kalhana is confirmed by epigraphic 
evidence. 


In the chronological order generally accepted by nu- 
mismatists, the Kanishka group succeeded the Kadphises 
group. But this view is not accepted by many scholars. 
Moreover, there is little agreement even among scholars - 
who place the  Kanishka group after the  Kadphises 
kings. The more important theories of Kanishka's date 
are given below : 

1. According to Dr. Fleet, Kanishka reigned before 
the Kadphises group, and was the founder of that reckon- 
ing, commencing B.C. 58, which afterwards came to be 
known as the Vikrama Samvat.’ This view (held at one 
time by Cunningham and Dowson, and maintained by 











ub-king) commenced not later than the year 22 as we learn from an inscrip- 
n of that year on the pedestal of an image of the Buddha (Pro. of the Seventh 
y ession of the I. H. Congress, Madras, p. 135). 
— ! See Ep. Ind., XXI, 55 (fT. .Mathurá Bràhmi Inscription of the Year 28. 
Cj. Kp Tnd., xxiii, 35— Hidda Inscription of 28. 
x Hyd. Hist, Cong., 164. 
^ For discussions about the origin of the so-called Vikrama era see JRAS, 
1913, pp. 637, 994 ff.; Kielhorn in Jnd. Ant.. xx. (1891), 124 f.: 397 ff.; Bhand, 
Com. Wol., pp. 187 f. CHI, pp. 168, 533, 571; ZDMG, 1922, pp. 250 fi. 
Ep. Ind. xxiii. 48 W; xxvi. 119 f.; Kielhorn (and now Altekar) adduce evidence 
which seems to show that the early use of the era, as may be inferred from 
records with dates that may be recognised to refer to this reckoning, was mainly 
confined to Southern and Eastern Hájputána, Central India and the Upper 
Ganges Valley. The name of the era found in the earliest inscriptions recalls 
Jesignations like that of king KRITA of Penzer, The Ocean of Story, III. 19. 









Kr tiya rulers are mentioned by Fleet. JRAS, 1913, 98n. Krita may also 
‘have reference to thé inauguration of a Golden Age after a period of toil and 


From the filth to the ninth century the reckoning was believed to be used 
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Franke) was accepted by Kennedy, but was ably contro- 
verted by Dr. Thomas, and can no longer be upheld after 
the discoveries of MarshaM.' Inscriptions, coins as well 
as the testimony of Hiuen Tsang clearly prove that 
Kanishka's dominions included Gandhara, but we have 
already seen that according to Chinese evidence Yin-mo- 
fu, and not the Kushans, ruled Kipin (Kapisa-Gandhara) 
in the second half of the first century B.C. Allan thinks 
that '' the gold coinage of Kanishka was suggested by the 


especially by the princes and people of Malava, The connection of the name 
Vikrama with the era grew up gradually and was far from being generally adopted 
even in the ninth century A.D. The phraseology employed in the poems and 
inscriptions of the next centuries shows a gradual advance from the simple 
Sampat to Vikrama  Samrat, Srinripa  Vikrama Samvat and so on. The 
change in nomenclature was probably brought about by the princes and people of 
Gujarát whose hostility to the Málavas is well known. The Sadtavahanas could 
not have founded this or any other era because they always used regnal years, 
and Indian literature distinguishes between Vikrama and Sdlivdhana. As to 
the claims of Azes, see Calcutta Review, 1922, December, pp. 493-494. Fleet 
points out (JRAS, 1914, 995 f.) that even when the name of a real king stands 
before the statement of the years, so that the translation would be '' in the year 
of such and such a king ` he is not necessarily to be regarded as the actual 
founder of that particular reckoning. The nomenclature of an era, current in 
a comparatively late period, more than a century after its commencement, 48 no 
proof of origins. Therefore, the use of the terma Ayasa or Ajasa in connection 
with the dates 134 and 186 of the Kalawan and Taxila inscriptions, does not 
prove that Azes was the founder of the particular reckoning used. His name 
may have been connected with the reckoning by later generations in the same 
Way as the name of the Valabhi family came to be associated with the Gupta era, 
that of Sátaváhana with the Saka era, and that of Vikrama with the '' Krita ''- 
Málava reckoning itself which commenced in 58 B.C. Regarding the claims of 

cited above. The Puranas 
while mentioning Gardabhilla are silent about Vikramüditya. Jaina tradition 
paces  Vikramáditya after * Nahavihana, or Nahapána. Regarding the contention 
of Fleet that the Vikrama era is a northern reckoning attention may be invited 
to th: observations of Kielhorn and to a note on Chola-Pándya Institutions 


í 


contributed by Professor C. 8, Srinivasachari to The Young Men of India, "hac Š 
1926. The Professor points out that the era was used in Madura in the | 
Sth century A.D. Kielhorn proves conclusively that the area where the era of 
^8 B.C. was used in the earliest times did not include the extreme north-west of ” 
India. 


July 


t ‘Thomas, JRAS, 1913; Marshall, JRAS, 1914. 
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Roman solidus" and that the Kushān monarch can hardly 
be placed before Titus (79-81 A.D.) and "Trajan (98-117 
A. T | 


2e According to Marshall, Sten Konow, Smith and 
several other scholars Kanishka's rule began about 125 
or 144 A.D.,' and ended in the second half of the second 
century A.D." Now, we learn from the Sui Vibar inscription 
that Kanishka's dominions included a portion at least of 
the Lower Indus Valley. Again we learn from the 
Junagadh inscription of Rudradáman that the Mahaksha- 
trapa's conquests extended to Sindhu and Sauvira (which 
included Multan according to the Puršánas and Alberuni) 
and even to the land of the Yaudheyas in the direction 
of the Sutlej. Rudradiman certainly flourished from A.D. 
130 to A.D. 150. He did not owe his position as Maha- 
kshatrapa to anybody else (svayam adhigata Mahakshatrapa 
nama).* If Kanishka reigned in the middle of the second 
century A.D., how are we to reconcile his mastery over 
the Sui Vihar region in the Lower Indus Valley with the 


t Camb. Short History, p. TT. 

z Recently Ghirshman suggested the period A.D. 144-72 for Kanishka 
(Beqrum, Recherches Archacologique et Historiques sur les Kouchans). The 
argument that India was still in A.D. 125 governed by a Viceroy (and 
therefore, not by Kanishka or Huvishka) is effectively disposed of by Thomas in 
JRAS, 1913, 1024. He points out that the historian of the Later Han is obviously 
referring to the conditions at the time of the invasion of Wima Kadphises, and 
not to the state of things in A.D. 125, 

^ Dr. Sten Konow's views are difficult to ascertain. In the Indian Studies 
in honour of C. R. Lanman (Harvard University Press), p. 65, he mentions 
A.D. 134 as the initial point of the Kanishka reckoning which he and Dr. Van 
Wijk “have tried to establish ° (cf. Acta Orrventalia, III, 54 ff.). But in HQ, 
JII (1927), p. 851, he, along with Dr. Van Wijk, shows a predilection for A.D. 
126-29 (cf. Corpus, Ixxvii; Acta Ortentalia, V, 168 ff.). Professor Rapson (in 
- JRAS, 1930, 186 ff.) points out the conjectural and inconclusive character of 
the two Doctora" calculations. ` The year 79," says he, '" seems to be out of the 
running and a dark horse, the year 125-9, is the favourite, 

* Ep. Ind., VII. 44. 
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contemporary sovereignty of — Rudradáman?' Again 
Kanishka's dates 1-93, Vasishka’s dates 24-28, Huvishka's 
dates 28-60, and  VàásudeXa's dates 67-98, suggest a 
continuous reckoning. In other words, Kanishka was 
the originator of an era. But we know of no era ever 
current in, or known to, North-West India, which 
commenced in the second century A.D. 


3. Dr. R. C. Majumdar thought that the era founded 

by Kanishka was the Traikutaka-Kalachuri-Chedi era of 

248 A.D.” Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil points out that this 

is not possible.” ‘‘ In fact, the reign of Vasudeva, the 

last of the Kushins, came to an end 100 years after the 

beginning of the reign of Kanishka. Numerous inscrip- 

tions prove that Vasudeva reigned at Mathura. It is 

certain that this country, over which extended the empire 

of Vasudeva, was occupied about 350 A.D. by the 

Yaudheyas and the Nagas and it is probable that they 

reigned in this place nearly one century before they 

were subjugated by Samudragupta. The capitals of the 

Nagas were Mathura, Kantipura and Padmavati.’’ The 

Kushan (?) realm in the Indian borderland was, in A.D. 360, 

ruled by Grumbates.t The theory of Dr. Majumdar 

cannot, moreover, be reconciled with the Tibetan tradition 

which makes Kanishka a contemporary of king Vijaya- 

kirti of Khotan,* and the Indian tradition which makes 

"m Huvishka a contemporary of Nagarjuna, and hence of 

- . a king of the Imperial Satavahana line, who can hardly 

be placed later than the second century A.D., as he is 

N , .. described as 'lord of the three seas' and sovereign of 
= € 
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See IHQ, March, 1930, 149. 

For this era see JRAS, 1905, pp. 566-68, 

Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 31, 

EHI*, p. 200. The Chionitai identified by Cunningham with Kusháns, 
Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 142. 
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(South) Kosala (in the Upper  Deccan).' Lastly, the 
catalogues of the Chinese Tgipitaka state that An-Shih-Kao 
(148-170 A.D.) transla the Márgabhümi Sūtra of 
Sabgharaksha who was the chaplain of Kanishka.* This 
shows conclusively that Kanishka flourished before 
170 A.D.' The arguments against the theory of Dr. 
Majumdar are equally applicable to the surmise of Sir 


R. G. Bhandarkar who placed  Kanishka's acesssion 
in A.D. 278. 


4. According to Fergusson, Oldenberg, Thomas, 
Banerji, Rapson, J. E. Van Lohuizen-De Leeuw, Bachhofer 
and many other scholars Kanishka was the founder of that 
reckoning commencing A.D. 78, which came to be known 
as the Saka era.* This view is not accepted by Prof. 
Jouveau-Dubreuil on the following grounds :— 


Y Rájatarahgimi, T. 173; Hareha-charita (Cowell), p. 959. Watters, Yuan- 
Chwang, II, p. 200. The epithet (trisamudradhipeti which the Harsha-charita 
(Pook VIIT) applies to the Satavahana friend of Nágárjuna cannot fail to remind 
ene of Gautamiputra Šñtakarpi ' whose chargers drank the water of the three 
oceans ` (tisamudatoyapitaváhana), or one of his immediate successors. 


? Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, II, p. 64n. Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue, 
App. II, 4. 


^ According to the theory of Dr. Majumdar, Vasudeva I ruled from (2494-74) 
823 to (2494-98) 347 A.D. But Chinese evidence places a Po-t'iao (Visudeva ?) 
in 230 A.D. The Khalatse Ins. also presents difficulties. z 


4 For the origin of the Saka era sec Flect, CIT, preface 56; JRAS, 1913, — 
pp. 635, 650, 987 ff.; Dubreuil, A//D, 26; Rapson Andhra Coins, p. cv; ç 
Konow, Corpus, II. i. xvi f. Nahapana, who was not even a MEERA 
in the years 42-45, and who never became a paramount sovereign, could not possibly ` 
have been the founder o' the era. The theory which represents Nahapána as the 
founder of the era used in his inscriptions (dated 42-46) is also contradicted by 
a Jaina tradition (relied on by Sten Konow, Corpus, II. i. xxxviii) which assigns to 
him (Nahavšhana) à -period of only 40 years. Chashtana has no better claims 
and the evidence of the Periplus shows that he could not have ruled at Ujjain. E 
in 78 A.D. As to the theory that Kadphises II founded the reckoning in question, 
it may be pointed out that no inscription or coin of this monarch contains any 
date which is referable to an era of his institution, The only Seythian king who 
did establish an era in the sense that he used a regnal reckoning that was continued 
by his successors, is Kanishka. And the only reckoning that is attributed by 
Indian writers, since the days of the carly Chalukyas, to a Seythian king is the 
Saka era of 78 A.D. (contd.) 
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(a) If we admit that Kujüla-Kadphises and Hermaios 
reigned about 50 A.D. and that Kanishka founded the 
Saka era in 78 A.D. we ha scarcely 28 years for the 
duration of the end of the reign of Kadphises I and fhe 
whole of the reign of Kadphises II. 


(But the date, A.D. 50, for Kadphises I is uncertain. 
Even if we accept it as correct, the period of 28 years is 
not too short in view of the fact that Kadphises II 
succeeded an octogenerian. When Kadphises I died '' at 
the age of more than eighty ° his son must have been an 
old man. It is, therefore, improbable that '' his reign 
was protracted."'') 

(b) Marshall, says Prof. G. Jouveau-Dubreuil, has 
discovered at Taxila in the Chir Stipa a document dated 
136 which, in the Vikrama era, corresponds to 79 A.D., 
and the king mentioned therein is probably Kadphises 
I, but certainly not Kanishka. 


(Now, the epithet Devaputra applied to the Kushàán 
king of the 'laxila scroll of 136, is characteristic of the 
Kanishka group, and not of the Kadphises kings.' So 


Regarding the objection that the Saka era was foreign to the north it may 
be pointed out that the era of 58 B.C., was equally foreign to the extreme north- 
west of India. The assertion that the Saka era was never used in the north-west 
simply begs the question. It assumes what it has got to prove, piz., that the 
reckoning used by the house of Kanishka does not refer to the Saka era. The 
very name Saka points to its foreign, and possibly north-western, origin, as tho 


imperial Sakas resided in that region, and it is only the viceroys who dwelt in 
‘Malwa  Káthi&áwár and the Deccan, On the analogy of every famous Indian 


regnal reckoning it may be confidently asserted that the Saka era, too, originated 
with a sovereign and not with a mere viceroy, 


t I am glad to note that a somewhat similar suggestion is now made by 
Dr. Thomas in Dr. B. C. Law Volume, II. 312. It is, however, by no means 
clear why it is said that the possibility of the identification of Devaputra with 
Kanishka ' has been ignored’. The Kadphises kings meant here are Kujüla 
(Kadphises I), and Vima (Wema) and not Kuyula Kara Kaphsa whose identi- 
fication with Kadphises I is a mere surmise. Kara or Kala probably means a 
Mahárájaputra, a prince (Borrow, The Language of the Kharoshthi Documents, 
57) Even if Kuyula Kara be identical with Kujüla (cf. Corpus, II, i. Ixv) and 
the Kushán king of the Taxila inscription of 196, it may be pointed out that it is 
by no means certain that the date 136 refers to the Vikrama era. 
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the discovery need not shake the conviction of those that 
attribute to Kanishka th@ era of 78 A.D. The omission 
of the personal name og the Kushan monarch does not 
necessarily imply that the first Kushin is meant. In 
several inscriptions of the time of Kumara Gupta and 
Budha Gupta, the king is referred to simply as Gupta 
nripa.) 

(c) Professor Dubreuil says: '' Sten Konow has shown 
that the Tibetan and Chinese documents tend to prove 
that Kanishka reigned in the second century.'' 

(This Kanishka may have been Kanishka of the Ara 
Inscription of the year 41 which, if referred to the Saka 
era, would give a date in the second century A.D. 
Po-t'iao of Sten Konow,' the king of the Yueh-chi who 
sent an ambassador to China in A.D. 230, may have been 
one of the successors of Vasudeva I. * Coins bearing 
the name of Vasudeva continued to be struck long after 
he had passed away." * Dr. Smith, Mr. R. D. Banerji 
and Dr. S. Konow himself clearly recognise the existence 
of more than one Viasueva.) ° 


(d) Sten Konow has also shown that the inscriptions of 
the Kanishka era and those of the Saka era are not dated 
in the same fashion. (But the same scholar also shows 
that all the inscriptions of the Kanishka era are also not 
dated in the same fashion. In the Kharoshthi inscrip- 
tions, Kanishka and his successors recorded the dates 
in the same way as their Saka-Pahlava predecessors, 
giving the name of the month and the day within the 
month. On the other hand, in their Brahmi records 
Kanishka and his successors usually adopted the Ancient 


1 Váüsudeva ? Ep. In4l., XIV. p. 141. Corpus, IT, i, Ixxvii; cf. Acta, TT, 
138. 

s. EHI, 3rd ed., p. 272. 

* Jbid, pp. 272-78, Corpus, i, I. Ixxvii. 
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Indian way of dating. Are we to conclude from this 
that the Kharoshthi dates of Kanishka’s inscriptions are 


not to be referred to the same era to which the dates of ` 


the Brahmi records are to be ascribed? If Kanishka 
adopted two different ways of dating, we fail to under- 
stand why he could not have adopted a third method to 
suit the local conditions in Western India. Sten Konow 
himself points out that in the Saka dates we have the 
name of the month as in the Kharoshthi records with 
addition of the  Paksha. ‘‘ The Saka era which (the 
Western Kshatrapas) used was a direct imitation of the 
reckoning used by their cousins in the north-west, the 
additional mentioning of the ' paksha ' being perhaps a 
concession to the custom in the part of the country where 
they ruled.” It is not improbable that just as Kanishka 
in the borderland used the old Saka-Pahlava method, and 
in Hindusthan Proper used the ancient Indian way of 
dating prevalent there, so in Western India his officer 
added the * paksha ` to suit the custom in that part of the 
country.) ° 


! Ep. ind., XIV, p. 141. For an exception see ibid, XXI. 60, 

z As to the statement of Fleet endorsed by 8. Konow. Corpus, Ixxxvii, 
that the ose of the Saka era was foreign to Northern India attention may be 
invited to Kielborn's List of Ims. of Northern India, Noa, 351, 352, 362, 364-365, 
565, 370, etc. So far as North-West India is concerned there is aa little positive 
proof of the early use of the Vikrama era as of the era of 78 A.D. The paucity of 
rarly records dated in the Saka era in the valley of the Upper Ganges and its 
iributaries is possibly due to the fact that the era of 58 B.O. already held the 
held. Later eras of undoubtedly northern origin, like those of the Guptas and 
Harsha, have practically been forgotten, but the era of 58 B.C. is still in use. 
In Southern India the case is different. The use of regnal years in the recorda of 
the Mauryas (many of which are located in the south) and those of the 
Bátavàbanas, Chetas, and otber early dynasties, proves beyond doubt that there 
was no early reckoning in use that could compete with the new era that was 
introduced by the Saka satraps. The story of the foundation of the Chálukya 
Vikrama era suggests that the Saka reckoning was at times deliberately sought to 
be discontinued because of its foreign association. This might have bappened 
ín the north as well as in the south. 
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* EMPIRE OF KANISHKA I 473 
According to Sten Konow Kanishka came from 
* Khotan ' and belonged to the Little Yüeh-chi. The theory 
presents many difficulties." It is certain that his suc- 
cessor$ in 230 were still known as the 'Ta (Great?) 
Yüeh-chi. The family name according to  Kumaraláta's 
Kalpanamanditika was Kiu-sha.* 
Kanishka completed the Kushàn conquest of Upper 
India and ruled over a wide realm which extended from 
Kapiga,* Gandhara and Kasmira to Benares. Traditions 
of his conflict with the rulers of Soked (Saketa) and 
Pataliputra in Eastern India are preserved by Tibetan 
and Chinese writers." Epigraphic records give us con- 
temporary notices of him, with dates, not only from 
Peshawar and possibly from Zeda (near Und) in the 
Yuzufzai country, but also from Mamikiala near Rawal- 
pindi, from Sui Vihar about 16 miles south-west of 
Bahawalpur (north of Sind), from Mathura and Sravasti, 
and from Sarnath near Benares.' His coins are found 
in considerable quantities as far eastwards as Ghazipur 
and Gorakhpur.’ The eastern portion of his empire was 
apparently governed by the Maha-Kshatrapa Kharapallana 
and the Kshatrapa Vanashpara. In the northern portion 
we find the general Lala and the Satraps Vespasi and 
Liaka. He fixed his own residence at Peshawar (Purusha- 





1 Corpus, II, i. Ixxvi; cf. Ixi; JRAS, 1903, 334. 


2 Jbid, p. xvii. 

* Cf. Kuda of Kanika lekha and Kuéadvipa of the Puránas. See now 
Shafer, Linguistics in History, JAOS, 67, No, 4, pp. 296 f. 

* Qf. The story of the Chinese hostage mentioned by H. Tsang. 

5 Ep. Ind., xiv, p. 142; Ind. Ant., 1903, p. 382; Corpus, II, i, pp. lxxii 
and Ixxv. The reference may be to Kanishka II. 








& In recent years Mr. K. G. Goswami has drawn attention to a Brahmi 
— — Inseription of Kanishka, dated in the year 3 (?), which he found in the Municipal 
— Museum ak Allahabad (Calcutta Review, July, 1934, p. 83). 

| * A gold coin from Mahásthána (Bogra) represents the standing bearded 
figure of Kanishka—possibly an imitation of the coinage of the great Kushin 
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pura) and possibly established Kanishkapura' in Kasmira. 
is, however, more probable that Kanishkapura was 
established by his namesake of the Ara inscription. 
After making himself master of the south (i.e.,° India) 
Kanishka turned to the west and defeated the king of 
the Parthians.* In his old age he led an army against 
the north and died in an attempt to cross the 'T'sung-ling 
mountains (Taghdumbash Pamir) between the Pamir 
Plateau and Khotan. The Northern expedition is 
apparently referred to by Hiuen-Tsang who speaks of his 
rule in the territory to the east of the T’sung-ling 
mountains, and of a Chinese Prince detained as a hostage 
at his court. 


It is not improbable that Kanishka was the Kushān 
king repulsed by general Pan-ch'ao during the reign 
of the Emperor Ho-ti (A.D. 89-105). It has no doubt 
been argued that Kanishka ‘‘must have been a monarch 
of some celebrity and if the Chinese had come into 
victorious contact with him, their historians would have 
mentioned it.” But if we identify Pan-ch'ao's Kushàn 
contemporary with Kadphises II, the silence of the 
Chinese becomes still more mysterious and inexplicable 
because he was certainly well-known to the annalists. 
On the other hand, Kanishka was not known to them 
and the non-mention of his name, if he were Pan-ch'ao's 
contemporary, cannot be more surprising than that of 
his predecessor, Wema. In favour of Kanishka's identity 
with Pan-ch'ao's antagonist we may urge that Kanishka is 
known to have come into conflict with the Chinese, but 
the same cannot be said with regard to Wema, the events 
of whose reign, as recorded by Chinese annalists, do not 


* Cunningham (AGI?, 114) located it near Srinagar. Stein and Smith 
identify it with Kánispor, ` situated between the Vitast& river and the high road 
leading from Varábamóüla to Srinagar" (EHI*, p. 275). 

* Ind. Ant., 1903, p. 382, 
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include a first class war with China. The legend of 


Kanishka's death published, by S. Lévi contains -a 


significant passage which runs hus : :—'' I have subjugated 


three regions; all men have taken refuge with me, the 
region of the north alone has not come in to make its 
submission.'” Have we not here a covert allusion to his 
failure in the encounter with his mighty northern 
neighbour? 

Kanishka's fame rests not so much on his conquests, 
as on his patronage of the religion of Sákyamuni. Numis- 
matic evidence and the testimony of the Peshawar Casket 
inscriptions show that he actually became a convert to 
Buddhism possibly at the commencement of his reign, if 
not earlier. He showed his zeal for his faith by building 
the celebrated relic tower and Sanghdrdma at Purusha- 
pura or Peshawar which excited the wonder of Chinese 
and Muslim ¿ravellers” He convoked the last great 
Buddhist council which was held in Kasmira_ or 
Jilandhar.* But though a Buddhist, the Kushan monarch 
continued to honour the Greek, Sumerian, Elamite, Mithraic, 
Zoroastrian and Hindu gods worshipped — in the 
various provinces of his far-flung empire.* The court 
of Kanishka was adorned by Paàráva, Vasumitra, 


| EHI%, p. 285; JRAS, 1912, 674. 

z The fame of tho Kanishka Mahavihára remained undiminished till the 
days of the Pala Kings of Bengal as is apparent from the Ghoshrivan Inscription 
of the time of Dewapála. Kanishka's Chaitya is referred to by A!beruni, 

^ One account possibly mentions Gandháüra as the place where the Assembly 
met, The earliest authorities seem to locate it in Kashmir. Kundalacana 
vihdra appears to be the name of the monastery where the theologians assembled 
probably under the presidency of Vasumitra. The chief business of the Synod 
veers to be the collection of canonical texts, and the preparation of commentaries 
on them (Smith, EHI*, pp. 283 ff; Law, Duddhistic Studies, 71). 

* See JRAS, 1912, pp. 1003, 1004. The Elamite (Sumerian? Hastings, 
5, 827) goddess Nana possibly gave her name to the famous Náünaka coins 
icf. Bbhband., Carm, Lee., 1921, p. 161). For the inflmence of the Mithra (Mihr, 
Mihira, Miiro) cult on Kusbán India, see Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaishnaciem, 
Saiciem dnd Minor Religious Systems, p. 154. According to Professor Rapson 
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hosha,* Charaka, Nāgārjuna,? — Sarngharaksha, 
, Agesilaos the Greek and other worthies who 
p ayed a leading part in the religious, literary, scientific, 
philosophical and artistic activities of the reign. Excava- 
tions at Mat near Mathurñ have disclosed a life-size 
statue of the great king." 


After Kanishka came Vasishka, Huvishka and Kanishka 
of the Ara inscription. We have got inscriptions of 
Vasishka dated 24 and 28 which possibly prove his 
control over Mathura and Eastern Malwa.* He may have 
been identical with Vajheshka, the father of Kanishka of 
the Ārā inscription, and Jushka of the  Rajatarangini, 


the founder of the town of Jushkapur, modern Zukur to 
the north of Srinagar.* 


Huvishka's dates range from 28 to 60. A Mathura 
Inscription ° represents him as the grandson of a king 
who has the appellation '' Sacha dhramathita,"’ i.e., stead- 
fast or abiding in the true Law, which occurs on the 
coins of Kuyula Kaphsa.' Kalhana’s narrative leaves the 


impression that Huvishka ruled simultaneously with 


(Andhra Coins, xii) the diversity of coin-types does not show religious eclecticism, 
but reflects the different forms of religion which prevailed in the various districts 
of the vast empire of the Great Kushins. Cf., Asāvari and Bednur types of 


coins of the time of Iltutmish and of Hyder Ali, 


1 For the legend about Kanishka and Aévaghosha sco a recent article by 


H. W. Bailey (JRAS, 1942, pt. I)—trans. with notes of a fragment of » Kbotan 
Ms. The king's name is spelt Cadrra (Chandra) Kanishka. 


It is possible that Náügáürjuna was a contemporary, not of Kanishka I, 
but of Kanishka II and Huvishka. 

^ EHI*, p. 272. Cf. Coin-portrait, JRAS, 1912, 670, 

* As the Páühchi images may have been broogbt from Mathura, the find- 
spots need not be regarded as forming necessarily a part of the empire of the 
king mentioned on the pedestals, 

5 EHI^*, p. 275. 


e JRAS, 1924, p. 402. 
T 


* 


The epithet is also applied to Amgoka in the Wein. documenta 
(burrow, p. 128). * 
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Jushka and Kanishka, i.e., V&-jheshka and Kanishka of 
the Ar& inscription of tbe year 41. 'The Ward ase 





~ inser iption possibly proves the inclusion of Kabul within 


his dominions. But there’is no evidence that he retained 
his hold on the Lower Indus Valley which was probably 
wrested from the successors of Kanishka I by Rudra- 
daman I. In Kaéámira Huvishka built a town named 
Hushkapura.' Like Kanishka I, he was a patron of 
Buddhism and built a splendid monastery at Mathura.* 
He also resembled Kanishka in his taste for a diversity 
Of coin-types. Besides a medley of Greek, Persian and 
Indian deities we have, on one of his coins, the remarkable 
figure of Roma.* A Mathuri inscription refers to the 
restoration during his reign of a delapidated Devakula of | 
his grandfather. 


Smith does not admit that the Kanishka of the Arà 
inscription of the year 41 was different from the great 
Kanishka.  Lüders, Fleet, Kennedy and Sten Konow, on 
the other hand, distinguish between the two Kanishkas.* 
According to Lüders, Kanishka of the Arā inscription was 3 
son of Vasishka and probably a grandson of Kanishka I. 
Kanishka II had the titles Maharaja, Rājātirāja, Devaputra 
and possibly Kaisara (Caesar) It is probable that he, 
and not Kanishka I, was the founder of the town of 
Kanishkapura in Kasmira. 


! Tt is identified with Ushkür inside the Bárámüla Pass (EHI*, p. 287). 

2 Cf. Lüders, List No. 62. 

a Camb. Short Hist., 70. Numismatic evidence possibly suggests that the 
‘ion-standard was to some of the Great Kusháns what the Garuda-dheaja was 
to their Gupta successors. Cf. Whitebead, 196. 

4 (Cf. Corpus, IT. i. Ixxx; 163. Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 143. JRAS, 1913, 985. 
The mention of a distinguishing patronymic in the record of the year 41, and the 
fact that no inscriptions of Kanishka are known that are referable to the Period 
24 to 40 of the era used by the family (when the Kushán throne was occupied by 
Vasishka and, possibly Huvishka as a junior partner), suggest that Kanishka of 
the year 41 is not to be identified with Kanishka of the years 1-23. 
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| last notable king of Kanishka's line was Vasudeva I. 
range from the yegr 67' to 98, ie., A.D. 
145 to 176 according to the system of chronology adopted . 
in these pages. He does not' appear to have been. qu. 
Buddhist. His coins exhibit the figure of Siva attended 
by Nandi. There can be no doubt that he reverted to 
Saivism, the religion professed by his great predecessor 
Kadphises II. A king named Vasudeva is mentioned in 
the Kavya Mímármsüá as a patron of poets and a Sabhdpati, 
apparently ' President of a Society ` (of learned men). 
That the Kushàn Age was a period of great literary 
activity is proved by the works of Aéávaghosha, Nagarjuna 
and others. It was also a period of religious ferment 
and missionary activity. It witnessed the development 
of Saivism and the allied cult of Karttikeya, of the 
Mahayana form of Buddhism and the cults of Mihira 
and of Vasudeva-Krishna, and it saw the introduction of 
Buddhism into China by Kasyapa Matanga (c. 61-68 A.D.). 

` The dynasty of Kanishka opened the way for Indian 
civilization to Central and Eastern Asia.’’ 


The inscriptions of Vasudeva have been found only in 
the Mathura region. From this it is not unreasonable to 
surmise that he gradually lost his hold over the north- 
western portion of the Kushan dominions. 

About the middle of the third century A.D., we hear 
of the existence of no less than four kingdoms all ` depen- 


dent on the Yueh-chi,' and ruled probably by princes of 
the Yue-chi stock.* 











Mr. M. Nagor makes mention of an inscription incised on the base of a 
stone image of the Buddha acquired from Pálikherá (Mathura Museum, No. 2907; 


which records the installation. of the image in the year 67 during the reign ol 
Vasudeva. 

? GJ. Kennedy, JRAS, 1013, 1060 f. Among the successors of Vüsudeva T 
may b. mentioned Kanishka (IIT); Vasa (Whitehead, Indo- Greek Coins, pp. 211-12; 
cf. RDB, JASB, Vol. IV (1908), 81 ff; Altekar, NHIP, VI. 14 n) or Vasudeva II, 
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** 


These were 'l'a-hia (the Oxus region, i.e., B ), 
- KĶi-pin (Kāpiśa), Kao-fou (Kabul) and ‘Tien-tehou’ (lit. India, 
meaning probably the country on either side of the 
Indus with a vague suzerainty over a wider area). In 230 
the Ta Yueh-chi, i.e., the Great (?) Yueh-chi king Po-tiao 
sent an embassy to the Chinese Emperor. The Yueh-chi 
kingdom of * 'Tientchou ' began to fall to pieces some time 
after this date and probably disappeared as an important 
power in the fourth century A.D. having already lost 
some of the remotest provinces to the Nagas. ‘Those 
nearer the Indus emerged as petty states. Sakasthana 
and parts of North-West India were conquered by 
the Sassanians in the days of Varhran II (A.D. 
276-93). During the early part of the reign of Shapur Li 
(A.D. 309-79) the Sassanian  suzerainíy was still 
acknowledged in those regions. 





who is apparently to be identified with Po-tiao, A.D. 230 (Corpus, II. i. lxxvii); 
and Grumbatea( 7), A.D. 360 (Smith, EHI*, p. 290). Kings claiming to belong 
to the family of Kanishka continued to rule in Ki-pin and Ganudbára long after 
he had passed away (Itinerary of Oukong, Cal. Rev.. 1922, Aug.-Sept., pp. 193, 
489). The last king of Kanishka's race was, according to tradition, Lagatürmán 
who was overthrown by his Brābmaņa minister Kallar (Alberoni, IT, 13). For 
an alleged invasion of India in the later Kushin period by Ardeshir Bábagán 
(A.D, 926-41), the founder of the Sassanian dynasty, see PFershta (Elliot and 
Dowson, VI, p. 557). Varhrin IT (A.D. 276-93) conquered the whole of 
Sakasthüna and made his son Varhran III Governor of the conquered territory. 
Sakasthëna continued to form a part of the Sassanian empire down to the time 
of Shüpür If. A T'ahlavi Inscription of Persepolis, which Herzfeld deciphered 
in 1923, dated probably in A.D. 310-11, when Sháüpür II (309-79) was on the 
throne, refers to the Sassanian ruler of Sakasthána as ' Sakánsüh, minister of 
ministers (dabirán dabir, of Hind, Sakasthina and  Tukháristhán ” (MAST, 
34, 30. The Paikuli Inscription mentions the Saka chiefs of North-Western 
India among the retainers of Varhran III, Governor of Sakasthina in the last 
quarter of the third century A.D. (JRAS, 1933, 219). The Abhiras of Western 
India seem also to have acknowledged the sway of the Sassanians (Rapson, 
Andhra Coins, cxxxiv). J. Charpentier points out (Aiyangar Com., Vol. 16) that 
sat the time of Kosmas Indiko-ploustes (c. 500 A.D.) the right side of the Indus 
Delta belonged to Persia. Persians figure also in carly Chalukya epigraphs and 
the Naghurandéa of Kalidasa, 
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Section IV. Tue NacAs AWp 3nk Later KosHANS, ~ 


The successors of the Great Kushàns in Mathura and 
certain neighbouring tracts were the Nagas." The 
prevalence of Naga rule over a considerable portion of 
northern and central India in the third and fourth 
centuries A.D., is amply attested by epigraphic evidence. 
A Lahore copper seal inscription. of the fourth century 
A.D. refers to a king named Mahesvara Naga, the son of 
Nagabhatta." The Allahabad Pillar inscription refers to 
King Ganapati Naga, while several Vakataka records 
mention Bhava Naga sovereign of the Bharafivas whose 
grandson's grandson Rudrasena II was a contemporary 
of Chandra Gupta II, and who accordingly must have 
flourished before the rise of the Gupta Empire. Some 
idea of the great power of the rulers of Bhava Naga’s 
line and the territory over which they ruled may be 
gathered from the fact that the dynasty performed ten 
Asvamedha sacrifices and ‘‘ were besprinkled on the 

- forehead with the pure water of (the river) Bhagirathi 
(Ganges) that had been obtained by their valour. * The 
valiant deeds of the family culminating in the perfor- 
mance of ten Asvamedha sacrifices indicate that they were 
not a feudatory line owing allegiance to the Kushāns. 
We learn from the Puranas that the Nagas established 
themselves at Vidisa (Besnagar near Bhilsa), Padmiüvati 


! A Yüpa Inscription from TRarnála (in the Jaipur State) discloses the 


existence of a line of kings, one of whom bore a name that ended in—Varddhana. 
They belonged to the Sobartta or Sohartri gotra. But the dynastic designation is 
rot known (Ep. Ind., xxvi, 120), The record is dated in Krita 984 corresponding - 
to A.D. 227-28. 


we 
2 Fleet, CII, p. 283. 
. CII, p. 241; AHD, p. 72. 
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(Padam Pawaya, ‘‘in the apex on the confluence of | 
Sindhu and Para),’"' Kantipuri (not-^ satisfactorily iden- 
tified) ,* and even Mathura which was the southern? capital 
of Kanishka and his successors. The greatest of the Naga 
Kings was perhaps Chandràáináa,* “the second Nakhavant,’ 
whose name reminds us of the great king Chandra of 
the Delhi Iron Pillar inscription. It is by no means 
clear that the two are identical, But if Chandra preceded 
the rise of the Gupta empire, it is natural to seek a 
reference to him in the Purünic texts which were not 
compiled till the Gupta-Vakataka age. 

The hand of a Naga princess was sought by Chandra 
Gupta II in the fourth century, and a ‘Naga’ officer gover- 
ned the Gangetic Doàb as late as the time of Skanda Gupta.’ 

"The Kushàüns, however, continued to rule in the Kabul 


! Coins of a Mahárája or A4dhirája named Bhavanága have been found at 
this place. His identity with Bhavaniga of Vákàáfaka epigraphs proposed by 
Dr. Altekar (J. Num. S. I, V. pt. IT) must await future discoveries. 

7 Mention is made of a Kantipuri in the Skanda Purana (Nagarakhanda, 
ch. 47, 4f) In the story narrated in the text a petty prince of Kántipuri ‘marries 
a princess of Daśärņa, the valley of the Dhasan, in Eastern Malwa which, in the 
time of the Meghadüta, included Vidiáá.  Küutipuri probably lay not far from 
the last-mentioned city. y JRAS, 1905, p. 233. 

4 "Nrpün Vidifakam®é c=Gpi bhavigydmstu nibodhata 

Sesasya Naga-rdjasya putrah para purañiayah 
Bhagi bhavigyate \?) rájà nrpo Nadga-kul 6dvahah 


Sadücandras tu Chandrámáo deitiyo Nakhacdmes tathà.'" 
— Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 49. 





5 Devotion to "Visbgu may suggest identification with Chandra-Gupta I, or 
preferably, Chandra II. But thon we have to explain the significant omission of the 
termination -gupta in thia memorable prasasti and the epithet Dháva, especially as 
Chandra-Gupta II is known as Devagupta or Devarája and not Dháva. One shovld 
note also the claim to bave acquired adhirdyya and victory over a Trans-Indus people 
by hi» own prowess and not asa sequel to the power and prestige won by a line of 
distinguished ancestors. The Vishpuite association of this great King precludes the 
possibility of identification with Chandra Kanishka. Identification with the éfirat 
Maurya is fantastic in view of the date of the epigraph and recorded achievements 
of the bero which do not include the overthrow of the Nandas and clash with the 
Yavanas, 

š For later traces of Naga rulo, sce Bom. Gaz., !. 2, pp. 281, 292, 313, 674; 
Ep. Ind., X, 25. 
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| valley and parts of the Indian, borderland. One of them gave 


his daughter in marriage to Hormisdas (or Hormuzd) II, 
the  Sassanian King of “Persia (A.D. 301-09). As 
already stated Varhran IL (A.D. 276-93) and his 
successors up to the time of Shápür II seem to have 
exercised suzerainty over their Scythic neighbours. 
“When Shàpür II besieged Amida in A.D. 350, Indian 
elephants served under his command.''' Shortly after- 
wards the Sassanian supremacy was replaced by that 
of the Guptas, and the ‘‘Daivaputra Shahi Shühünushàhi,'' 
i.e., the Kushün monarch or monarchs of the North-West 
sent valuable presents to Samudra Gupta.* In the fifth 
century? the Kidára  Kushàüns established their rule 
over Gandhára and  Kaéámira.* In the sixth century 
the Kushans had to fight hard against the Huns and in- 
the following centuries, against the Muslims. In the 
ninth century A.D. a powerful Muslim dynasty, that 
of the Saffarids, was established in Sistan (Seistan) and 
the sway of the family soon extended to Ghazni, 

k Zabulistan, Herat, Balkh and Bamiyan.* ‘The later kings 
of the race of Kanishka seem to have had one residence 
in Gandhara at the city of Und, Ohind, Waihand or 
Udabhánda, on the Indus. Another capital was situated 
in the Kabul valley. ‘The family was finally extinguished 
by the Brahbmana Kallàr or Lalliya who founded the 
Hindu Shahiyya dynasty towards the close of the ninth 
century A.D. A part of the kingdom of Kabul fell into 
the hands of Alptigin in the tenth century. ° 


1! JRAS, 1913, p, 1062. Smith (EHI, p. 290) and Herzfeld (MASI, 38, 36) 
give the date A. D. 360. 


7 Cf. also JASB, 1908, 93. 


3 Or probably earlier (about the middle of the fourth cent according 
ney to 
Altekar, NHIP, VI. 21). 


* JRAS, 1918, p. 1064. Smith, Catalogue, 61, 89. R, D. Banerji JASB, 
1908, 91. 


* Nazim, The Life and Times of Sultan Mahmud, 186. e” 
* Nazim, op cit. p. 26. - 


da * 








CHAPTER IX. SCYTHIAN RULE IN SOUTHERN 
° AND WESTERN INDIA 


Section I. Ture KSHAHARATAS 


We have seen that in the second and first centuries 
B.C., the Scythians possessed Ki-pin (Kapisa-Gandhara) 
and Sakasthina (Seistan) and soon extended their sway 
over a large part of Northern India. The principal 
Scytbic dynasties continued to rule in the north. But 
a Satrapal family, the Kshaharatas, extended their power 
to Western India and the Deccan, and wrested parts 
of Maharashtra from the Satavahanas. The Satavibana 
king apparently retired to the southern part of his 
dominions, probable to the Janapada of the Bellary 
District which came to be known as Siatavahanibira, 
and was at one time under the direct administration 
of a military governor (mahdsendpait) named Skanda-naga.' 
The waning power of the indigenous rulers of the 
Deccan and the waxing strength of the invaders seem ` 
to be binted at in the following lines of the Periplus : 

“The city of Calliena (Kalyana) in tbe time of the 
elder Saraganus (probable Satakarni I) became a lawful 
market town; but since it caine into tbe possession of 
Sandanes (possible Sunandana Satakarni) *' tbe port is 
much obstructed, and Greek ships landing there may 
-. chance to be taken to Barygaza (Broach) under guard."’ 


1 Ep. Ind. XIV, 155. 

2 Wilson in JASB, 1904. 272; Smith ZDMG, Sept.. 1993; THQ, 1932, 
234; JBORS, 1032, 7f. The adjective ‘elder’ becomes pointless unless the 
pssange mentions a younger Saraganus, and this person can only refer to Sandanes 
from whom the elder king is distinguished. 
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e. 


v — name of the Scythian conquerors of the Broach 
“4 n 


and of Maharashtm, Kshaharita, seems to be 
identical with ''Karatai, (he designation of a famous 
Saka tribe of the north mentioned by the geographer 
Ptolemy.’ 

The known members of the Kshaharaita, Khakharata, 
or Chaharata family are  Liaka, Patika, Ghataka, 
Bhümaka and Nahapana. Of these  Liaka, Patika, 
and Ghataka belonged to the "laxila and Mathura 
regions respectively. Bhtmaka was a Kshatrapa of 
Kathiawir. Rapson says that be preceded Nahapana. 
His coin-types are ‘‘arrow, discus and thunderbolt."’ 
These types have been compared with the reverse type 
'discus, bow and arrow'' of certain copper coins struck 
conjointly by Spalirises and Azes (I). | 


Nahapana was the greatest of the Kshaharata Satraps. 
Eight Cave Inscriptions discovered at Pandulena, near 
Nasik, Junnar and Karle (in the Poona district) prove the 
inclusion of a considerable portion of Maharashtra within 
his dominions. Seven of these inscriptions describe the 
benefactions of his son-in-law Ushavadàta (Rishabhadatta) 
the Saka, while the eighth inscription specifies the 
charitable works of Ayama, the Amātya (minister or 
district officer). Ushavadàáta's inscriptions indicate that 
Nahapána's political influence probably extended from 
Poona (in Maharashtra) and Stirparaka (in North Konkan) 
to Prabhasa in Kathiafwar, Mandasor (Daé$apura) and 
Ujjain in Malwa and the district of Ajmer including 
Pushkara, the place of pilgrimage to which Ushavadata 
resorted for consecration after his victory over the 
Malayas or Malavas. x 


! Ind. Ant., 1884, p. 400. Me Y. R. Gupte points cut (Ind. Ant., 1926, 
178, that among the shepherds of the Deccan we bave the surname Kharita which 
be considers to be a 'ahortened from of Kbakharáta ( Kshabaráta ). P 
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The Nasik records give the dates 41, 42,.amd 45, 
of an unspecified era, add call Nahapana a XKshatrapa, 
while the  Junnar  epxraph of Ayama specifies the 
dite 46 and speaks of Nahapina as  Mahakshatra pa. 
The generally accepted view is that these dates are 
to be referred to the Saka era of 78 A.D. The name 
Nahapàna is no doubt Persian, but the Ksbaharata tribe 
to which Nahapàna belonged was probably of Saka 
extraction and  Usbhavadüta, son-in-law of Nahapana, 
distinctly calls himself a Saka. It is, therefore, probable 
that the era of 78 A.D. derives its name of Saka era from 
the Saka princes of the House of Nahapaina. Rapson 
accepts the view that Nahapaina’s dates are recorded 
in years of the Saka era, beginning in 78 A.D., and, 
therefore, assigns Nabhapána to the period A.D. 119 
to 124.' Several scholars* identify Nabapana with 
Mambarus (emended into Nambanus)* of the Periplus | 
whose capital was Minnagara in Ariake. According 
to one theory Minnagara is modern Mandasor,* and 
Ariake is Aparàüntika.* if 

— 
— 


! Allan thinks that the coins of Nasabapána cannot be assigned to so late a 
date in the second century A D. Ho points among other things to the similarity 
of the bust on the obverse of Nabapáüna's silver coins aud that on the coins of 
Rájuvüla. But he admits that this may be due to derivations from " common 
prototype such as the coins of Strsto I. Camb. Short Hist.. 80 f. 

2 E.g., M. Boyer in Journal Asiatique, 1597; JASB, 1904, 272. In JRAS, 
1918, 108, Kennedy points out that the name certainly ends in—bares—baros, 
and not in banos. 

3 JRAS, 1912. p. 755. 

4 This i* the view of D. R. Bhandarkar who apparently follows Bomb. 
Gaz., I.1. 15 n.; Cf., however, Ind. Ant., 1926, p. 143, Capital of Nahapdna 
(—Junnar.. Fleet identifies Minnagara with Dehad in the Pafich"Mabáls (JRAS, 
1919, p. 788; 1913, 9930). Ina paper read at the sixth conference of Oricutaliata 
at Patna Dr. Jayaswal referred to a Jaina work which mentions Broach as the 
capital of Nabapüna (See now Avasyaka sütra, JBORS, 1930, Sept. Dec., 290). 
For a different tradition see IHQ, 1929, 356. Vasudhara i?) nagari. 

*. Cf, also IA, 7, 259, 263: Ariako may also be Aryaka of Varübarmihira'a 
Brihat Samhita. 
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"RD. Banerji and G. Jouveau-Dubreuil are of opinion 
that Nahapšána's dates are not referable to the Saka era. 
They say that if we admit that the inscriptions of Naha- | 
pana are dated in the Saka era, there will be only an 
interval of five years between the inscription of this king, 
dated 46 and the inscriptions of Rudradiman, dated 52. 
Within these years must have taken place : 


(1) The end of Nahapana’s reign ; 
(2) The destruction of the Kshaharitas ; 
(3) The accession of Chashtana as Ashatrapa, his 


regin as Kshaíirapa his accession as a Mahā- 
kshatrapa, and his reign as Mahüàkshatrapa ; 


(4) The accession of Javadiman as Kshatrapa, his 
reign as Kshatrapa, and perhaps also his reign as 
Mahdakshatrapa ; 


(5) The accession of Rudradáman and the beginning 
of his reign. 


| There is no necessity, however, of crowding the events 
mentioned above within five years (between the year 46, 

the last known date of Nahapüna, and the year 52, the 
first known date of Rudradiman). There is nothing to 
show that Chashtana’s family came to power after the 
destruction of the Kshaharitas. The line of Chashtana 
may have been ruling in Cutch and perhaps some 
adjacent territories, as the Andhau inscriptions of the 
year 52 suggest, while the Kshaharatas were ruling in 
parts of Malwa and Maharashtra. Moreover, there is 
no good ground for believing that a long interval elapsed 
from the accession of Chashtana to that of Rudradaman. 
Drs. Bhandarkar and R. C. Majumdar have pointed out 
that the Andhau inscriptions clearly prove that Chashtana 
and Rudradiman ruled conjointly in the year 62. 
Professor J. Dubreuil rejects their view on the ground that 
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there is no ''cha'' after Rudradiman in the text of the 
inscription: Rajña Chastanasa  Ysámotika-putrasa rajna 
Rudradamasa Jayadima-phtrasa cvarshe dvipachàáse, 50, 2. 
Professor Dubreuil translates the passage thus : 

“In the 52nd year, in the reign of Rudradaman, son of 
Jayadimao, grandson of Chashtana and greal-grandson of 
Y$àmotika."'' 


The Professor who objects to a ‘cha’ himself makes use 
not only of ''and'' but also of the words *'grandson'' and 
'great-grandson'' no trace of which can be found in the 
original record. Had his translation been what the 
writer of the Andhau inscriptions intended, we should 
have expected to find the name of Ysàámotika first, and 
then the name of Chashtana followed by those of 
Jayadaman and Rudradiman—Ysdmotika prapautrasa 
Chashtana pautrasa — Jayadáma-putrasa Rudradamasa.* - 
Moreover, it is significant that in the text of the inscription 
there is no royal title prefixed to the nameof Jayadaman 
who ruled between Chashtana and Rudradàman according 
to Dubreuil. On the other hand, both Chashtana and +- 
Rudradüman are called Raja. The two are mentiona P ` 
in exactly the same way— with the  honorific raja and 
the patronymic. The literal translation of the inscrip- 
tional passage is ''in the year 52 of king Chashtana son 
of Ysamotika, of King IHRudradáman son of Jayadiman,"’ 
and this certainly indicates that the year 52 belonged 
to the reign both of  Chashtana and Rudradiman.* 
The conjoint rule of two kings was known to ancient 
Hindu writers on polity.” The theory of the conjoint 

t Cf. the Junāgadh, Gupda and Jasdhan inscriptions. 

2 Qf. the coin legends ''Heramayasa Kaliyapaya.'' 'Gudupharasa Sasasa,"' 
“Khatapdna  Hagánasa Hagámashasa'", etc., where, too, we have no cha after 
the second name. Whitehead, Indo-Greek Coins, 86, 147; CHI, 538, 

3 Of. Deirdja in the Atharva Veda (V. 20, 9); Dceairàjya in the Kaufiliya 


Arthadàastra, p. 325; Dorajja of the Ay&raüga Sutta; the classical account of 
Patalene, p. 269 ante; the case of Dbritaráshtra and Duryodbana in the Great 
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rule ‘of Chashtana and his grandson is supported by 
the fact that Jayadiman did not live to be a Mahdkshatrapa 
and must have predeceased his’ father, Chashtana, as 
unlike Chashtana and Rudradáman, he is called simply 
a Kshatrapa (not Mahükshatrapa and Bhadramukha ) 
even in the inscriptions of his descendants. We have 
already noticed the [act that the title Raja, which is given 
to Chashtana and Rudradiman in the Andhau inscriptions, 
is not given to Jayadaman. 

Mr. R. D. Banerji says that the inscriptions of 
Nahapāna cannot be referred to the same era as used on 
the coins and inscriptions of Chashtana's dynasty because 
if we assume that Nahapāna was dethroned in 46 S. E., 
Gautamiputra must have held Nàsik up to 52 8. E. (from 
his 18th to his 24th year), then Pulumāyi held the city 
. up to the 22nd year of his reign, i.e., up to at least 74 
S. E. But Rudradiman is known to have defeated Pulu- 
máyi and taken Nasik before that time. Banerji’s error 
lies in the tacit assumption that Rudradäaman twice 
Eubpied Nasik before the year 73 of the Saka era. There 
ïs no clear evidence to suggest that the Satavahanas lost 
Poona and Nasik to that great satrap though they may 
have lost Malwa and the Konkan. Another untenable 
assumption of Mr. Banerji is that Rudradiman finished 
his conquests before the year 52 or A. D. 130, whereas the 
Andhau inscriptions merely imply the possession of 
Cutch and perhaps some adjoining tracts by the House 
of Chashtana. 

The theory of those who refer Nahapàána's dates to 
the Saka era, is confirmed by the fact pointed out by 
Epic; of Eukratides and his son in Justin's work; of Strato I and Strato II; of 
Azes and Azilises, etc., etc. The Mahdvastu (ILI. 432) refera to the conjoint rule 
of three brothers ;—"''Kalihgeshu Simhapurañ mama | nagaram tatra (rayo 
bhrátaro  ekamátriká rajyam kdrayamti."' See also IA, 6, 29. Cf. Nilkanta 


Sastri, Pandyan Kingdom, 120, 122, 180. 
1 Cf. the Gunda and Jasdhan inscriptions, 
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Professor Rapson, and Dr. Bhandarkar after him, that a 
Nasik inscription of Nahapána refers to a gold currency, 
doubtless of the Kushins “who could not have ruled 
in India before the first century A. D.! 

The power of Nahapüna and his allies, the Uttama- 
bhadras, was threatened by the Malayas (Malavas) 
from the north, and the Sàátaváhanas from the south. 
The incursion of the Malavas was repelled by Ushava- 
dita. But the Satavahana attack proved fatal to Saka rule 
in Maharashtra. 

We know very little about Chakora and Sivasvati 
mentioned in the Purfinas as the immediate successors 
of Sunandana during whose reign Satavihana prestige 
had sunk very low and marauders from  Barygaza 
had been harrying the ports that had once enjoyed the 
protection of the elder Satakarni, probably Satakarni I. 
But the king whose name occurs next in the list, viz., 
Gautamiputra, regained the lost power of the house 
and dealt a severe blow at the power of the intruders 
from the north. The Nasik pragasti calls him the 
‘‘uprooter of the Kshaharáüta race," and the "''restorer, of 
the glory of the Saàtavahana family’’. That Nahapana 
himself was overthrown by Gautamiputra is proved by 
the testimony of the Jogalthembi hoard (in the Nasik 
district) which consisted of Nahapana’s own silver 
coins and coins restruck by  Gautamiputra. In the 


1 Rapson, Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, ctc., pp. lviii, clxxxv ; Bhandarkar, 
Ind, Ant., 1918-1919, ‘Deccan of the Sadtava@hana Period". 

2 The Uttamabbadras may have been a section of the Bhadra tribe mentioned 
in a list of ganas along with the Rohitakas (cf. Rohtak in south-east Punjab), 
the Agreyas (of Agra?) and the Malavas (Mbh. IIT. 253.20. In Mbh. VI. 


- BO. 47 the Pra-bbadras are associated with the gamas or corporations of the 


Dáserskas, apparently of the desert region of Rájputána (Monier Williams, 
Die. 405). 
62—1820B 
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restruck coins there was ot a single one belonging 
to any prince other than Nabapāna as would certainly 
have been the case if any ruler had intervened between 
Nahapana and Gautamiputra. 





° 
SECTION ll. THE RESTORATICN OF THE SATAVAHANA 
EMPIRE. 


Gautamiputra's victory over the  Ksbhabaràátas led 
to the restoration of the Satavabana power in 
Maharashtra and some adjoining provinces. The recovery 
of Maharashtra is proved by a Nasik inscription, dated 
in the year 18,, and a Karle epigraph addressed to 
the Amātya or the king's officer in charge of Mamala 
(the territory round Karle, modern Maval in the Poona 
district). But this was not the only achievement of 
Gautamiputra. We learn from the Nasik record of 
queen Gautami  Balaéri that her son destroyed the 
Sakas (Scythians), Yavanas (Greeks) and — Pahlavas 
(Parthians), and that his dominions extended not only 
over Asika,? Asaka (Aámaka on the Godavari, a part of 
Mahàáráüshtra), and Mülaka (the district around Paithan), 
but also over Suratha (South Kathiawir), Kukura (in 
Western or Central India, possibly near the Pariyatra or the 
Western  Vindhyas),! Aparánta (North Konkan), Anupa 
(district around Máhiámati on the Narmadà), Vidarbha ` 
(Greater Berar), and  Akara-Avanti (East! and west 
Malwa). He is further styled lord of all the mountains from 


1 The Nasik Edict waa issued from the camp of victory of the  Vejayanti 
army (Ep. Ind., VILE. 72* and was addressed to the Amdtya or the king's officer 
in charge of Govardhana (Nasik). According to Bircar 'Vejayanti' is not a city but 
an epithet of Send (army). 

2 On the Kpishgavepgá, i.a., the river Krishoa (Kbáravela's ins., IH Q. 1938 
275); cf. Arshika, Patan;ali, IV, 2.2. 

3 Sbhamasdstry’s translation of the Arthaddstra, p. 143, no. 2. Its capital 
Potana probably corresponds to Bodban in the Nizam s dominions. 

4 Brihat Samhita, XIV, 4. 

5 Eastern Malwa was possibly under Vásishka, the successor of Kanishka T, 
in the year 23 of the Kushán Era which corresponds to A.D. 106 according to 
the system of chronology adopted in these pages. Akara has Leen identified 
with Agar, 35 miles north-east of Ujjain, Bomb. Gaz., Gujarat, 540; Ep. Ind., 
xxiii, 102. 
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the Vindhyas to the Malaya or Travancore hills, and from 
the Eastern (Mahendra) to the Western (Sahya) Ghats. 
The possession of Vejayant& in the Kanarese country is 
possibly hinted at in the Nasik inscription of the year 18. 
The names of the Andhra country (Andhraipatha) and 
South Kosala are, however, conspicuous by their absence. 
Inscriptions, coins and the testimony of Hiuen Tsang 
prove that both these territories were at one time or 
other included within the Satavahana empire. The 
earliest Sátavühana king whose inscriptions have been 
found in the Andhra region is Pulumayi, son of Gautami- 
putra. It is, however, possible that some vague claim 
of suzerainty over the areas in question is implied in the 
boast that Gautamiputra was lord of the  Vindhyas 
and the Eastern Ghats (Mahendra) and that his chargers 
"drank the water of the three oceans’’ (tisamudatoya- 
pita-vühana). Moreover ‘“‘Asika’’ seems to have 
included a considerable portion of the valley of the 
Krishna. 

In the Nasik prasast? Gautamiputra figures not only 
as a conqueror, but also as a social reformer. ‘‘He crushed 
down the pride and conceit of the Kshatriyas, furthered 
the interest of the twice-born, apparently the Brahmanas, 
as well as the lowest orders (Dvijdvarakutubavivadhana)' 
and stopped the contamination of the four varnas 
(castes) .'' 

According to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar and Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar, Gautamiputra reigned conjointly with his 


son Pulumayi. They give the following reasons in support 
of their theory :— 


` 


34 Kutumba means ‘a  bousehold', ‘a family’ and acvara-kuluba may be 
taken to mean ‘houscholds or families of the lowly’. ‘The use of the word kufuba 
may suggest that the ‘lowly’ order or orders, whose families or households are 
referred to, are the traders and agricolturista (hufumbika), 
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(1) In Gautami's inscription (dated in the 19th year 
of her grandson Pulum@yi) she is called the mother of 
the great king and the „grandmother of the great king. 
This statement would be pointless if she were not both 
at one and the same time. 

(2) If it were a fact that Gautamîputra was dead 
when the queen-mother's inscription was written, and 
Pulumayi alone was reigning, we should expect to find 
the exploits of the latter also celebrated in the inscription. 
But there is not a word in praise of him. A king dead 
for 19 years is extolled, and the reigning king passed 
over in silence. 

(3) The inscription dated in the year 24, engraved 
on the east wall of the Veranda of the Nasik Cave No. 3, 
which records a grant made by Gautamiputra and tbe 
"king's mother whose son is living'', in favour of certai 
Buddhist monks ‘‘dwelling in the cave which was a pt 
gift of theirs, presupposes the gift of the Nüsik Cave No. 
3 in the 19th year of Pulumayi. Consequently Gautami- 
putra was alive after the 19th year of his son. 

As regards point (1), it may be said that usually | 
queen sees only her husband and nen CLER NR 
throne. Queen Gautami Balaéri, on the other hand, 
was one of the fortunate (or unfortunate) few who saw 
grandchildren on the throne. Therefore, she claimed to 
be the mother of a great king and the grandmother of a 
great king. 

As to point (2), is the silence satisfactorily explained 
by the theory of conjoint rule? ‘Those who prefer the 
opposite view may point out that although it is not custom- 
ary for an ordinary subject to extol a dead king and 
pass over a  reigning monarch in silence, still it is 
perfectly natural for a queen-mother in her old age to 
recount the glories of a son who was associated with her 
in a previous gift. 
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As to point (3), it is not clear that the gift referred 
to in the postscript of the yeaf* 24 was identical with the 
grant of the year 19 of Pulumàyi., The donors in the post- 
script were king Gautamiputra and the rājamātā, the 
_king’s mother, apparently Balaéri, while the donor in 
the year 19 of Pulumàyi was the queen-mother alone. 
In the inscription of the year 24, the queen-mother is 
called Mahadevi Jivasut& Hajamata, the great queen, 
the king's mother, whose son is alive. In Pulumüyi's 
inscription the epithets Mahüdevií and Rajamata are 
retained but the epithet ** Jivasuta.’’ “whose son is alive,"' 
is significantly omitted. The donees in the former grant 
were the T'ekirasi or 'Triraémi ascetics in general, the 
donees in the latter grant were the monks of the 
Bhadavüniya school. ‘The object of grant in the former 
case may have been merely the Veranda of Cave No. 3, 
which contains the postscript of the year 24, and whose 
existence before the 19th year of Pulumaàyi is attested by 
an edict of Gautamiputra of the year 18. On the other 
hand, the cave given away to tbe Bhadavdnitya monks 


M was the whole of Cave No. 3. 


^ If Gautamiputra and his son reigned simultaneously, 
and if the latter ruled as his father's colleague in 
Maharashtra, then it is difficult to explain why Gautami- 
putra was styled '*Govadhanasa Bendkatakasvami,'’ ‘‘lord 
of Benakataka in Govardhana’’ (Nàsik), and why he 
addressed the officer at Govardbana directly, ignoring his 
son who is represented as ruling over Mabaàrüshtra, while 
in the record of the year 19, Pulumàyi was considered as 


! The ope SË the expression ''Govadbanase' suggests that there were other 
localities named  Benákat»ska from which this particular place is distinguished. 
A Bennükata in the eastern part of the Vákátaka kingdom is mentioned in the 
Tirodi plates of Praverasena IT (? JII) (THQ, 1935, 293; Ep. Iud. XXII, 167 ff). 
Bend or Benod is epparently the name of a small stream in each case. 
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so important that the date was recorded in the years of 
his reign, and not in that of his father who was the senior 
ruler. ' 

The generally accepted view is that Pulumayi came 
after Gautamiputra. 

The date of Gautamiputra Sátakarni is a matter regard- 
ing which there is a wide divergence of opinion. ‘There 
are scholars who believe that the epithets varavdrana- 
vikrama, chüru-vikrama, “whose gait was beautiful like the 
gait of a choice elephant,” and Saka-nishadana, destroyer 
of Sakas, suggest that he was the original of Raja 
Vikramaditya of legend who founded the era of 58 B.C. 
But, as already pointed out, the use of regnal years by 
Gautamiputra and his descendants indicates that no era 
originated with the dynasty. Further, Indian literature 
clearly distinguishes between Vikramaditya of Ujjain and ` 
Salivahana or the Satavahanas of Pratishthána. The 
view accepted in these pages is that Gautamiputra was 
the conqueror of Nahapina and that his 18th year fell 
after the year 46 of the Saka era, the last recorded daté is | 
of his vanquished opponent. In other words the- 
conquest of Nasik by Gautamiputra took place some time 
after A. D. 784-46 — 124, and his accession after A. D. 
194—18- 106. As he ruled for at least 24 years, his 
reign must have terminated after A. D. 130. 

In the Puranic lists compiled by Pargiter the imme- 
diate successors of Gautamiputra are Puloma, his son, 
and Satakarni. Puloma is doubtless identical with Siro 
P(t)olemaios of  Baithana mentioned by Ptolemi and 
Viasishthiputra Svami Sri Pulumé&vi of inscriptions and 


Fii 


t Cf. R. D. Banerji, JRAS, 1917, pp. 281 et seq. Note also the epithet 
(Dakshinà) patheseara ‘lord of the Deccan,’ applied to Pulumāyi in tbe pra£asti 
of tbe year 19. 
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coins. Satakarni is perhaps to be-identified with Vasishthi- 
putra Sri Sátakarni of a  Kanheri Cave Inscription, 


or with  Vasishthiputra Chatarapana Satakarni of a 


Nanaghat record. His exact position in the genealogical 
list cannot be determined with precision. The Kanheri 
epigraph represents Vasishthiputra Sri Satakarni as the 
husband of a daughter of the Mahàkshatrapa Ru(dra). 
Rapson identifies this Rudra with  Rudradaáman I. 
There can hardly be any doubt that the Satavihana king 
mentioned in the Kanheri record, or one of his close 
relations who bore a similar name, was identical with 
Satakarni, lord of the Deccan, whom Rudradiman 
"twice in fair fight completely defeated, but did not 
destroy on account of the nearness of their connection. '' 
Dr. Bbandarkar's identification of Vasishthiputra Sri 
Satakarni of Kanheri with Vasisthiputra Siva Sri Satakarni 
Of coins and Siva Sri of the Matsya Purdna cannot be 
regarded as more than a conjecture. ‘The ruler mentioned 
in the Kanheri Inscription may have been a brother of 
. ,, Pulumiyi. 
~~ We haveseenthat the capital of Pulumayi was Baithan, 
i.e., Paithan or Pratishthána on the Godàvari identified by 
Bhandarkar with Navanara or Navanagara, 1.e., the new 
city. Inscriptions and coins prove that the dominions of 
this king included the Krishna-Godavari reign as well as 
Maharashtra. It has already been pointed out that the 
Andhra country is not clearly mentioned in the list 
of territories over which  Gautamiputra held his sway. 
It is not altogether improbable that Viasishthiputra 
Pulumayi was the first to establish the Siatavahana 
power firmly in that region. Sukthankar identifies him 
with Siri Pulumàyi, king of the Satavahanas, mentioned in 
an inscription discovered in the Adoni taluk of the Bellary 
district. But the absence of the distinguishing metro- 
nymic makes the identification uncertain and probably 
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indicates that the king referred to in the inscription 
is Pulumüyi I of-the Puranas or some other prince 
of -the dynasty who bore the same name. D. C. Sircar 
identifies him with the last king of Pargiter's list. 
Numismatic evidence suggests that the political influence 
of a Pulumàáyi extended to the Coromandel coast, and 
possibly to the Chanda district of the Central Provinces. 
But in the absence of epigraphic corroboration the 
matter cannot be regarded as definitely proved. 
Moreover, the absence of the metronymic Vdsishthtputra 
makes it uncertain in some cases as to whether the 
son of the great Gautamiputra is meant. 

Vasishthiputra Pulumáyi must have come to the 
throne some time after A. D. 130. He is known from a 
Karle epigraph to have ruled for at least 24 years, so that 
his reign terminated after A.D. 154. 

The successors of Pulomà according to the Puranic 
lists compiled by Pargiter are Siva Sri’ Puloma and 
Sivaskanda ( or Sivaskandha )° Satakarni. 


Yajñašri Satakarni.’ 


The immediate successor of Sivaskanda according to 
the collated text of  Pargiter was Yajfia Sri. If the 
Purünas are to be believed his accession took place more 


1 Mirashi in the Journal of the Num. Soc. Il(1940), p. 88 attributes 
to him the coins of ''Sivaári Polumayi III" of the Tarhála hoard. He drawa a 
distinction between this king (wh> was a Pulumáy:) and Vasithiputa Sivasiri 
Sátakammi who is koown to  Rapson's Catalogue. The Vishnu Purana, 
however, representa Sivadri as a Satakarpi (and not a Pulumayt), The mat 
must, therefore, be regarded as sub judice. 

2 Mirashi (ibid. 89) identifies him with King Sirikhada or Skanda Sátakarpi 
of the Tarbāla hoard (Akola district) and other coins whose name was wrongly 
read as Chada Satakarni by Smith and Rodeo Satakarpi ty Rapson. This 
'"dMudra'" was represented as a ruler of the Andhra-deáa. 

3 Io JRAS, July, 1934, 560%, Dr. D, C.'Bircar suggests that the name of this 
king was Sri Yajña Sátakargi as stated in inscriptions, and not Yajüa Sri las stated 
in the Purágas). It should, however, be remembered that Sri is here an bonorific 


Bap 
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than 35 years after the close of the reign of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni, i.e., after A. D. 165 and ended after A.D. 194. 
Yajña Sri’s inscriptions, whith prove that he reigned for 
at least 27 years, are found at the following places, 9iz., 
Nasik in Maharashtra, Kanheri in Aparànta, and China 
in the Krishna district. His coins are found in Gujrat, 
Kathiawar, Aparünta, the Chanda District in the Central 
Provinces, and the Krishna district of the Madras 
State. There can be no doubt that he ruled over 
both Maharashtra and the Andhra country and recovered 
Aparanta (N. Konkan) from the successors of Rudra- 
dāman I. Smith says that his silver coins imitating 
the coinage of the Saka rulers of Ujjain probably point 
to victories ovér the latter, and that the coins bearing 
the figure of a ship suggest the inference that the king's 
power extended over the sea. He thus anticipated the 
naval ventures of the Kadambas of Goa, of Sivaji and of 
the Angrias. ' 

Yajnaéri was the last great king of his dynasty. After 
his death the Sütavabanas probably lost North-Western 
Maharashtra to the Abhira king Iávarasena.? The later 


and it is frequently used as a suffix in tbe names of members of the Sštavñhans 
royal house (cf. Veda or Bkanda-Siri, Haku-Siri, Bala-Sri, Siva-Sri, etc ; Rapson, 
Andhra Coins, pp. xlvi, 1, hi). The mere fact that in certain documents Sri 
precedes the name of a king dows not prove conclusively that it was never used 
ns a sufix. In the famous inscription of Kbárawela the king is called both Siri 
Kbhüravela and  Kbáravela-Siri. In the Mudragdkshasa Stimat Chandragupta is 
also styled Chandsa-Siri. Cf. Asoka Sri in Poridishta-parcan, 1X. 14. 

l Rapson, however, says (Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, p. 22) in reference 
to certain lead coins (of the Coromandel coast): "obyv Ship with two masts. Inscr, 
not completely read, but apparently Stri-Pu (lama) rira," 

2 Tho earliest reference to the Abhiras to which an approximate date can be 
assigned is that contained in the Mahábhàshya of Patafjali. The Mahdbhashya 
as well as the Mahābhārata connects them with the  S8üdras—the  Bodrai of 
Alexander's toriens. Their coantry—Abiria—finds mention in the Periplus 
and the ge raphy of Ptolemy. In the third quarter of the second century A. D., 
Abb —— figured as generals of the Saka rulers of Western India. 
Shortly  afterwafiis a chief. TE Jévaradatie, probably an Xbhira, a 
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Satavàhana princes—Vijaya, Chanda ri (variant 
Chandra Sri ) and Pulomavi of the Purainas—seem to have 
ruled in Berar, tbe Easitrn Deccan and the Kanarese 
cotintry.! The existence of Vijaya seems now to be con- 
firmed by numismatic evidence.* Chanda Srimay have been 
identical with Vàsisthi-putra **Sámi-siri Charhda Sāta™ of 

= the Kodavali rock-cut well Inscription discovered near 
Pithipuram in the Godavari region, while Pulomāvi 
is, in the opinion of Dr. D. C. Sircar, to be identified with 
the king of the same name mentioned in the Myakadoni ins- 
cription of the Bellary District. Coins disclose the existence 
of a few other Kings of the line who must be assigned 
to the latest Sitavahana period.  Saátavabana rule in the 


Mahükshatrapa, His relation to the  Abhira king Madbariputra  Tévara 
Sena, son of Siva Datta, remains doubtful, But some scbolars are inclined to 
identify the two chiefs. Tt is also suggested that this dynasty of Iávara Sena is 
identical with the Traikütaka line cf Aparánta, and that the establishment of 
the Traikütaka era in A.D. 248 marks the gate at which the Abbiras succeeded 
the Sátavábanas in tbe Government of Northern Mabhárásbtra ənd the adjoining 
region. The last known rulers of the Traikütaka line were Indradatia, bis son 
Dahrasena (455-56 A. D.), and his son Vyüghrasena (459-90), after whom the 
kingdom seems to bave been conquered by the Vákátaka king Harishena. 

3 The Berar (Akola) group includes certain princes, not incloded in the 
Puripic ‘lists, ¢.9., Bri Kumbbha Satakargi, Sri Karpa Sátakargi (unless be is 
identified with the so-called Svátikarpa, the fourteenth king of Pargiter'a list) 
and Sri aka Sátakarpi (Mirashi, J. Num. Soc., IT, 1940). Mirashi thinks that 
the real name of the so-called Kpishpa (II) of the Chanda board was Karna. 
Among kings of uncertain identity mention may be made of Sri Sivamsaka Sata 
of the Amarávati inscription and Mathariputra Ar Sata of Kanheri. 

2 Mirasbi, Journal of the Nums, Soc. of India, TI (1940), p. 90. The only 
clear letters are ya-Sdtakegi. The ascription to Vijaya * be regarded as 
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Krishna, Guntür and Bellary districts was eventually 
supplanted by the Ikshvakus ' and the Pallavas = 





Provincial Government under the Sdtavahanas . : 


A word may be said here regarding the internal 
Orgci aa Mon ss the Satavabana empire. The sovereign 
Et £e 


= 


! The Ikshvakus are known from inscriptions discovered on the ruins of the 
Jagayyapeta stüpa in the Krishpa District and also at Nagarjunikonda and Gurzala 
in the Guptür district (Ep. Iod., 1929, 1f. ; 1941, 123 f). They were matrimonially 
connected with the  Kekayas, probably s ruling family of Ancient Mysore 
(Dubrevil, AHD, pp. 88, 101). The most well-known rulers of the Ikshvaku 
family of the Eastern Deccan are Chárhtamü!a, Sri-Vira-Purusha-datta, Ehuvala 
Cbáitamüls II and possibly 'Rulupurisadáta' (Ep. Ind., xxvi. 125). The Ikshváükus 
were succeeded by the ''Ananda'' kings of Guptür, the Bgihat phaláyanas of 
Kudurüáhára (near Masuolipatam), the Sàálaükáyanas of Veügi (cf. IA. 5. 176 and 
the Balakenoi of Ptolemy), and the Vishpukupdins of Lepdulura (near Vengil. 

7 The Pallacas—a people of unknown origin, claiming descent from 
Aávattháman and Nága princesses, are the most important of all the dynasties that 
succeeded the Sátavábanas in the Far South. The claim of descent from Brahmanas 
of the Bharadvája gofra, the performance of the Afseamedha and patronage of 
Sanskrit learning, connect the dynasty with the Sutgas, while the Brahmana-Niga 
connection, (cf. Samkirna-jati, Brahma-kahatra, SIT, Vol. xii, Nos. 7, 48) the 
performance of Vedic sacrifices including the borse-sacrifice, early association with the 
Bátavàbaoa Janapada in the Bellary district and the use of Prakrita in their 
early records, connect the family with the Sátaváahanas. There is no question of 
any Parthian affinity as the genealogical lists of the family are singlularly 
devoid of Parthian nomenclature, The elephant’s scelp used as a crown is no 
test of race. The well-known  bostility of the family to the Cholas and 
the decidedly northern character of their culture preclude the possibility of a 
pure Tamil extraction. The first great Pallava king, Siva-Skanda-varman, 
is known from the inscription. found at Mayidavola (in Gup(ür) and 
Hirahadjagalli (in Bellary) to have ruled over an extensive empire including 
Káfichi, Andbrápatba and Satahani ratfho, and performed the Aétamedha 
sacrifice. About the middle of the fourth century A.D. the emperor Samudra 
Gupta invaded Eoutbern India, defeated the reigning Pallava king, Vishnugopa, 
and gave a severe blow to the power and prestige of the empire of Küücbi which, 
in the long run, probably led to its disruption, The evidence of the Penukcpda 
Plates, tbe Talagunda inscription and the Hebbata grant (THQ, 1927, 434) seems 
to suggest that the Pallava supremacy continued lor some time to be acknowledged 
by the early Gañgas of Anantopura and East Mysore and the early Kadatbas of 
Vaijayanti (Banavasi) end Mabisha-Visbaya (Mysore). The history of tbe Pallavas 
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bin | seems to have resided in Pratishthana or in 
"camps of victory” in Govardhana (Nasik district), 

* 
"es * (be fifth ER. centuries is obscure. ` Certain inscriptions disclose the 
$ natnes of the following kings, but little is known — them :— 


a 


Kings of Krishps, Guptür 3 King of Kafichi 
and Nellore districts - À 
a z > x 
ot Visbgngopa I c 
Sennaa D 


ápa 
Viraküscha ris 


x Skendavarman I (Skands- 
P. | ñishya) 
Kumüravishnu I, re m 
— Kápchi. 
Boddhavarman, 
defeated Cholas. Váyalür, — 
Veldrpalai- 
| | yam, 
Skanda II Kumüravisbgu| Dsréi ond 
II Chendalür 
— EX JN —R a N ta. 
Kumàáravishnu Buddhavarman E 
Skendavarman III 
Skaudavarman I dagaa II 
! Visbpudása 
Viravarmanu* Skandavarman IV 


BSitbhavarman I! 
(1) Vijaya Skandavarman Viravarman* 
TI (Támbrápa?), 
| Skandavarman V 
Osbgoqu, 1| (2) Yuva-mabárája 


d Il a (Palakkada). —— >" IT 
riti A.D. 436? | 

Ura vopalli, (3) Sirnhavarman (Dada- Skandavarman VI Uayendiram 

Pikira, napura, Menmátura and sS grant. 

Vilavatti and MEOS Nandivarman I EX Xv 

" BSimbavatman III, IV,] AD. 
| | (4) vins a-Vishnogopa (two kinge of this name) € 

gerens. Varman (Vijay-Palotkata)  Vishgugopa III Pabuikenda 
Siuhhavarman V platea? 
Simbavisbgu 


— — rman I 


Narasithhavarman I 
Contemporary of Pula- 
kesin II. 


° Kings marked with asterisks may have been identical. But this is by no 
means certain. The settlement of early Pallava genealogy and chronology must 
still await future discoveries, 

1 A Bibavarwan is mentioned in tbe Palpád inscription. But his identity and 


re uncertain. 
8 E Tawbraipa is identified with Chembrolu. 
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Vaijayanti (in North Kanara) ane other places -Lhé 
imperial dominions were divide ‘into administrative 
units called G@hdra or janapeda and placed under rulers 
who fell into two classes, viz., (a) amatyas who were ` 
ordinary civil functionaries and (b) military governors ^ - 
and feudatories styled mahdsendpati, mahürathi, mahabhoja, 
and even Rajan. Amdtyas~ are mentioned in connection 
with Aparanta (North Konkan), Govardhana (Nasik), 
Màmad(Da (Poona), Banavasi (North Kanara) and 
Kbaddavali (Godavari region). Mahdrathis are found E 
associated with Chitaldrug, Nanaghat, Karle and Kanher — 
(n tbe North Konkan). They intermarried with the 
imperial family (and at times adopted its nomenclature) 
and also with the Chutu, Kauśika and Vasishtha’ clans. 
The Mahdbhojas had close relations with Chutu rulers 
of Banaviisi. Mahdsendpatis are found in Nasik in the 
days of Yajüa Sri and in Bellary in the time of a Pulu- 
mayi. The rule of these military governors, some of 
whom belonged to the Kusika* family or were matrimonially 
connected with it, was very much in evidence in the 
last days of the Satavahana empire. Potentates with the 
title of ràájü ruled in the Kolhapur region. The most 
notable among these were: Vasishthiputra — Vilivayakura, 
Mathariputra Sivalakura and Gautamiputra Vilivayakura 
(ID. The Vilivayakura group cannot fail to remind one 
of Baleokouros of Hippokoura mentioned by the Greek 
geographer Ptolemy (c. 150 A. D.) 

It is from the ranks of military governors and feuda- 
tories that the princes who carved out independent 
principalities on the dissolution of the Satavahana empire, 
evidently sprang. The $Sàlankayanas (Salakenoi), for 
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1! E.g., Navanara—perhaps really identical with the port of Calliena (Kal 
an ancient name of which, according to tho Bamber a Gazetteer, XIV. 145. 
Navanagara), 

3 Vasiahthas figure as rulers of Kalitga in later times. 

3 A Kauéikiputra Sátakarpi is known from a coin (Bibli f Indi 
Part 1. 1080, p. E (Bibliography of Indian coins, 
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— 
^e e, who appear to have been a feudatory family in 


the Andhra country, afterwards set up an independent 
sovereignty. "l'he*"Pallafas were doubtless connected 
with the military governors of the Bellary district. 

The Satakarnis of Kuntala. 

In the days of the great Gautamiputra, son of Bala 
Sri, Banavüsi or Vaijayanti (Kanara) seems to have been 
the capital of an imperial province under an amātya 
named Sivagupta. By an obscure transition the sove- 
reignty of the territory passed into the hands of a family, 
possibly styled Chutu in inscriptions," whose connection 
with the Satavihana-Satakarnis is not known. The 
evidence of the Myakadoni inscription and notices in 
the Kümasütra of Vatsyayana, the Gdthdsaptasat? and the 
Kavya Mimdmsd, probably suggest that a group of 
Satavahanas preceded the so-called Chutu kula in Kuntala 
or the Kanarese country. Some of them were great patrons 
of Prükrit learning. The most famous amongst them was 
Hala. Another king of the group was Kuntala Satakarni, 
mentioned in the Kdmasitra whom the Puranas regard 
as a predecessor of Hala. The Chutu line is represented 
by Haritiputra Vishnukada-Chutu kulünanda Satakarni, 
Raja of Vaijayantipura, and his daughter's son Siva- 
Skandanüga Sri who is identified by Rapson with Skanda- 
naga Sataka of a Kanheri Inscription, and also with 
Haritiputra Siva-[Skanda]-varman, lord of  Vaijayanti, 
mentioned in a Malavalli record (in the Shimoga district 
of Mysore). The last identification seems to be doubtful 
as the mother and daughter of Vishnukada could hardly 


So 


1 Some scholars do not accept the theory that Chutu isa dynastic desiguation. 
They regard it as a personal name. Prog. Hep. of the ASI. W. Circle, 
1911-12, p. 5. 
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have belonged to the same, -gotra. 
varman was apparently succeeded by the-Kadambas,* 


* The Kadamba line was founded by Mayüraéarman, è Brahmans, who rose 
against the Pallavas and helped by *''Vribad Baga’’ and other kings, compelled 
the lord of Kañebi to confer on him the Pattabandha of military govornorahip. 
He soon pusbed his conquests to the western ocean, His great-grandson 
Kükustba varman gave his daughters in marriage to the Gupta and other kings. 
Krishna varman I performed the Aécamedha. Mrigeéa varman defeated the 
Gaágas and Pallavas and bad his capital at Vaijayanti. Junior branches of the 
family ruled at Paladiki, Uchchafériügi and Triparvata, The Kadambas were 


finally overthrown by the Chalukyas, See Moraes, Kadamba-Kula; Sircar, 
JIH, 1936, 901 if. pis 








. SECTION III. THe SAKAS or UJJAIN AND KATHIAWAR. 


- The greatest rivals of the restored —Sàátavübana 
Empire were at first the Saka Kshatrapas of Ujjain. The 
» progenitor of the Saka princes of Ujjain was Ysamotika 


‘who was the father of Chashtana, the first Mahakshatrapa 
of the family. The name of Ysamotika is Scytbic.' His 
descendant, who was killed by Chandra Gupta IT, is 
called a Saka king by Bana in his Harsha-charita. It 
is, therefore, assumed by scholars that the Kshatrapa family 
of Ujjain was of Saka nationality. - 

The proper name of the dynasty is not known. 
Rapson says that it may have been Karddamaka. The 
daughter of Rudradiman boasts that she is descended 
from the family of Karddamaka kings; but she may 
have been indebted to her mother for this distinction. 
The Karddamaka kings apparently derive their name 
from the Kardama, a river in Persia.’ 

According to Dubreuil, Chashtana ascended the 
throne in A.D. 78, and was the founder of the Saka era. 
But this is improbable in view of the fact that the 
capital of Chashtana  (Tiastanes) was Ujjain (Ozene of 
Ptolemy), whereas we learn from the Peripłus that 
Ozene was not a capital in the seventies of the first century 
A.D.* The Periplus speaks of Ozene as a former capital, 
implying that it was not a capital in its own time. 


.. 


1 JRAS, 1906, p. 211. Lévi and Konow (Corpus, IT. i. Ixx) identify 
—Yasamotikas with Bhimaka on tbe ground that the Saka werd *"'Ysama'' means 
earth. But identity of meaning of names need not necessarily prove identity of 


persona. Cf. the cases of Kumüra Gupta and Skanda Gupta. 

—— 7 Párasika. Sbamassstry's traoslation of the Aanfiliya, p. 86. Bee also 
À HQ, 1933, 37 ff. Cf. the Artamis of Ptolemy, VI. 11. 2, a tributary of the Oxus. 

1 E 2 The Periplus mentions Malichos (Maliku), the king of tbe Nabatacans, 
es — died in A. D. 75, and Zoscales (Za Hakale), king of the Auxumites, who 


reigned from A. D. 76 to 80 (J RAS, 1917, &27-899), 
/— 64—1899B 
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The earliest known date of ,Chashtana is 8. E. 52, t.e., 
A.D. 130. We learn from the Andhau inscriptions that 
in the year A.D. 130 ‘Chasbiana was ruling conjointly 
with his grandson Rudradiman. Professor Rapson 4nd 
Dr. Bhandarkar point out that his foreign title Kshatrapa, 
and the use of the Kharoshthi alphabet on his coins, 
clearly show that he was a viceroy of some northern 
power—probably of the Kushins. Jayadáman, son of 
Chashtana, seems to have acted merely as a Kshatrapa 
and to bave predeceased his father, and the latter was 
succeeded as Mahükshatrapa by Rudradiman. 

Rudradáman ' became an independent Mahàükshatrapa 
some time between the years 52 and 72 (A.D. 130 and 150). 
We learn from the Junagadh Rock Inscription of the year 
72 that men of all castes chose him as protector and that 
he won for himself the title of Mahükshatrapa. This 
probably indicates that the power of his house had been 
shaken by some enemy (possibly Gautamiputra), and he 
had to restore the supreme satrapal dignity by his own 
prowess. 

The place names in the inscription seem to show that 
the rule of Rudradiman extended over Purv-apar-Akar- 
Avanti (East and West Malwa), Anupa-nivrit or the 
Mahishmati region (Mandbata in Nimad, or Mahegvara) ,” 
Anartta? (territory around Dwaraka), Surüshtra (district 





1 For references to Rudradáman in literature, see Chatter Ruddhisti 
| , hist ic 
Studies (vd. Law), pp. 384 f. jees Buddhistic 


2 TA, 4, 346. 


` Anartia may according to some, however, desigante the district around 
Vadaragara (Rom, Gaz. 1, i, 6). In that case Kukura may be placed in the 
Dwireki region. The Bhāgavata Purana refers to Dwürakáà as “Kukur- 
Andhako-Vrishnibhih gupta" 1, 2, 10. The Vayu Purdna (ch. 96 . 131) 
ci A ene the Yádava raja as Kukurodbhaca, of Kukura extraction. 
ee . esae 82, too, Kukuras are closely associated with Daéürbas and 
^» who are known to bevo been Yádava clans. In TI. 529. 15 they 


iv 
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— Junàgadh), Svabhra (the country on the banks of 
the $Sàbarmati), Maru (Marwar), Kachchha (Cutch), 
Sindhu-Sauvira (the Lower Indus Valley), Kukura 
(probably between Sind and the Pariyatra Mt.),* Aparanta 
(N. Konkan),® Nishida (in the region of the Sarasvati and 
the Western Vindhyas), * etc. Of these places Surashtra, 
Kukura, Aparàánta, Anupa and Akaravanti formed part of 
Gautamiputra's dominions, and must have been conquered 
either from that king or one of his immediate successors. 
The  Junàgadh inscription gives the information that 
Rudradiman twice defeated Satakarni, lord of the Deccan, 
but did not destroy him on account of their near relation- 
ship. According to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar this Satakarni 
was Gautamiputra himself, whose son Vasishthiputra 
Satakarni was Rudradaiman’s son-in-law. According to 
Rapson the lord of the Deccan defeated by the Saka ruler 


are associated with tbe Ambashtbas and the Pablavas. A branch cf the people 
may have lived in the 'ower valley of the Chenab and the Indus, while another 
branch occupied a portion of Nathiawar. 

Y Sindhu is the inland pcrtion lying to the west of the Indus (Watters, Yuan 
Chwang, II. 252, 253, read with 256; Vátsyáyana. Admasfitra, Benares Ed. 
295), Sauvira includes the littoral (Milinda Patho, 8, B. E.. XXXVI, 269), 
as well as the inland portion lying to the east of the Indus as far as Mult&n 
(Alberuni, I, 202; IA, 7, 259). The Jaina  Pracachanasüroddhàüra  namea 
Vitabbaya as the capital. 

3 Brihat Samhitd, V, 71 ; XIV, 4. 

3 Apar&nta in its extended sense (cf. Aéoka, RE, V) no doubt embraces not 
only Sürpüraka but Nasik, Bbarukachchbha, the Mah? valley, Cutch, Suráüshtra, 
Anartia, Abu, cto. (Vayu, 45, 199 f.. Matsya, 114. 60-51; Mark. 57, 49 f.—ihe 
Purügic text ia corrupt and Surpárakábh Kachcbiyáh and Anarttáb should be 
subatitnted for Süryürakáb, Káüé4mniráb and  Avantyáb). But as the Junàagzsdh 
record distinguishes  Aparánta from  Surüsh(ra, Anartta, etc., itis clearly used 
here in its restricted sense. 

4 Cf. Nisháda-rüsh(ra, Mbb., III. 130. 4 (tbe place of the disappearance— 
Vinasana—cf the river Saraswat! ia described as the dedra of Nishddardshtra) ; 
note also Périydtracharah, Mbb., XII, 135, 3-5. In Mbh. ii. 31. 4-7 a Nishádabbürmi 
is placed between the  Matsyas (of Jaipur) and the Chambal. The Vedic 
commentator Mabidhara explains the word  Nish&áda as meaning a Bhi! ( Vedic 
Index, 1. 464). According to Bühler ‘IA, 7, 263) Nish&da probably corresponded 
with Hissar and Bhatoir, 
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was Pulumayi. It is more prqbable that the defeated ruler 
was Vasishthiputra Satakarni himself, who may bave been 
a brother and a predecessor of Pulumüyi. 

The Great Satrap also conquered the Yaudbeyas, 
possibly of Jobiya-bar along the Sutlej, who are known, 
from a stone inscription, to have occupied also the_ 
Bijayagadh region in the Bharatpur state. If the Kushàn 
chronology accepted by us be correct, then he must have 
wrested Sindbu-Sauvira from one of the successors of 
Kanishka I. 

Rudradiman apparently held bis court at Ujjain, 
which is mentioned by Ptolemy as the capital of his 
grandfather Chashtana, placing the provinces of Anarta 
and  Surüshtra under his Pahlava (Parthian) Amātya' 
Suvisakha. The Amdtya constructed a new dam on 
the famous Sudarsgana Lake which owed its origin to 
the ''care bestowed by the Maurya government upon 
question of irrigation, even in the most remote 
provinces.’ 

The Great Kshatrapa is said to have gained fame by 
Studying grammar ( fabda ), polity (artha), | music 
(gandharva), logic (nydya), ete. Asa test of the civilised 
character of his rule it may be noted that he took and 
kept to. the end of his life, the vow to stop killing men 
except in battle. The Sudargana embankment was 
rebuilt and. the lake reconstructed by ''expending a great 
amount of money from his own treasury, without oppress- 
ing the people of the town and of the province by 


* 


! With this bureaucratic desigoation is to be contrasted the title Rajd applied 
to Tusbüspha, the local ruler of Surüsbtra in the days of Adoka, who ''was more 
than a mere official" (A , 7, 257 n) While some of the Saka provinces or 
districts were placed under amdtyas or officers whose functions were mainly of 
a civil character, others seem to bave been governed by generale (Mahddanda- 
ndáyaka) The name of such a military governor is disclosed by a Bafichi 
inscription (J ASB, 1923, 343), 
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exacting taxes (Kara), forced labour (Vishti) bene- 
volences (Pranaya), and the like." The king was helped 
in the work of government by an able staff of officials, 
who were ‘‘fully endowed with the qualifications of 
ministers’ (amütya-quna samudyuktaih) and were divided 
into two classes, viz., Matisachiva (Counsellors) and 
Karma-sachiva (Executive Officers). 

Rudradáman had at least two sons and one daughter. 
The princess was given in marriage to Vasishthiputra 
Sri Satakarni of the Satavahana family of the Deccan. 
A N&agarjunikonda inscription’ refers to a princess from 
Ujjain named Rudradhara Bhattarika who was the queen 
(Mahàadevi) of an Ikshvaku ruler of the Guntir district and 
some adjoining regions in the lower Krishna valley. It 
has been surmised by Vogel that she probably belonged 
to the house of  Chashtana. Her father is styled a 
Maharaja, a title which seems to have been formally 
assumed by one of the latest successors of Rudradaman I, 
viz., Svümi-hRudrasena III, who ruled from c. A.D. 348 to 
378, and was, apparently, a contemporary of Samudra- 
Gupta. It is, however, difficult to say if the Ikshvaku 
queen was a daughter of Rudrasena III or of some earlier 
prince. 

Rudradiman I, was succeeded by his eldest son 
Damaghsada I. After Dimaghsada there were, according 
to Rapson, two claimants for the succession : his son Jiva- 
dāman and his brother Rudra Simba L. The struggle 
was eventually decided in favour of the latter. To Rudra 
Simha’s reign belongs the Gunda inscription of the year 
103 (= A. D. 181) which records the digging of a tank 
by an Abbira general named  Hudradhüti, son of the 
general Bàpaka or Bahaka. Tbe  Abbiras afterwards 


I! Bomb. Gas. I, 1, 39. 
2 Ep. Ind., XX, 1 ff. 
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possibly usurped the position of Mahakshalrapa. 
According to Dr. Bhandarkar an Abhira named lévara- 
datta was the Mahakshatrapa’ of the period 188-90 A. D. 
But Rapson places Iévaradatta after A.D. 236. 


Rudra Simha I was followed by his sons Rudrasena I,' 
Sanghadiman and Damasena. Three of Damasena’s 
sons became Mahükshatrapa, viz., Yaéodáman, Vijaysena 
and Damajada Sri. This last prince was succeeded by 
his nephew Rudrasena II who was followed by his sons 
Vigvasimba and  Bhartridàman. Under Bhartridaman 
his son ViSvasena served as Kshatrapa. 

The connection of Bhartridiman and Visvasena with 
the next Mahdkshatrapa Rudradáman II and his succes- 
sors cannot be ascertained. The last known member of 
the line was Rudra Simha III who ruled up to at least 
A.D. 388. 


Rapson points out that from A.D. 295 to c. 340 there 
was no Mahakshatrapa. The elder branch of the family 
came to an end after 305 and passed by an obscure 
transition to a new line of Satraps and Great Satraps. 
The rulers from A.D. 295 to 332 held only the subordinate 
title of Satrap, and the higher title was not revived till 
a few years before A.D. 348, when Rudrasena III styled 
himself Raja Mahakshatrapa and Maharaja Kshatrapa. 
Now, it is precisely during the period when the old line 
passed away in obscurity, and the office of Mahükshatrapa 
remained in abeyance, that we fined Sakasthüna and 

rtions of Hind annexed to the Sassanian empire and 
ibis d by  Sassanian viceroys. The Sassanian 
conquest began before the end of the reign of Varhran 
(Bahram) IT (A. D. 293) and the Sassanian suzerainty 


! To Rudrasena’s reign belong the Mulwasar tank inscription, and the 
Jasdban Pil'ar Inscription of A. D. 205. In the latter epigraph we have the title 
Bhadramukha applied to all the ancestors of [tudrasena, excepting Jayadàma. 
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was maintained till the early, part of the reign of Shapür II 
(A.D. 3809-79). The hold of the Persians on the 
distant Indian provinces became weak in the middle of 
thé fourth century A.D. when Rudrasena III assumed 
the title of Maharaja, and Samudra Gupta, the prototype 
of the Raghu of Kālidāsa, forced the foreign potentates 
of the north-west borderland to do bim homage. 

The revived power of the Sakas of Western India 
did not last long, being finally destroyed by the Guptas. 
Already in the time of Samudra Gupta the Sakas appear 
among the peoples who hastened to buy peace by the 
offer of maidens and other acts of respectful submission. 
The Udayagiri Inscriptions of Chandra Gupta II testify 
to that monarch’s conquest of Eastern Malwa. One 
of the Inscriptions commemorates the construction of 
a cave by a minister of Chandra Gupta who ‘‘came here, 
accompanied by the king in person, who was seeking to 
conquer the whole world." The subjugation of western 
Malwa is probably hinted at by the epithet ‘‘Simha- 
vikrünta-gümini,'"" resorting to (as a vassal of) Simba 
Vikrama, i.e., Chandra Gupta II, applied to Naravarman 
of Mandasor. Evidence of the conquest of  Suràshtra 
is to be seen in Chandra Gupta’s silver coins which are 
imitated from those of Saka Satraps. Lastly, Bana in 
bis Harsha-charita refers to the slaying of the Saka king 


Cx 


* 


1 Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 162 The small copper coin» of Chandra Gupta II 
bearing a vase as type were probably struck by him in the Mülava territory 
which may have been under Sake domination in the second century A.D. 
(Allan, CICAI, cvi). 
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! According to the commentator Safkera the Parakalatra and Kamin 
ferred to above was Dhbruva-devt, and the rmler- et the Bakas was secretly killed 
by Chandragupte disguised as Dhrava-dovt while the f former was making g advances: 
of lowe. _, The Srihgüraprakàfa by Bhoia throws additional light” on the point 
P quoting passages from the Devichandraguptam (nee Aiyangar Com. V Vol., 859 f; 
t also Lévi, J. A., 1923, a mJ; Devichandraguptam | by A. Rangaswami Sarasvati, 
— Ind, Ant, 1923, p. 181 ff) The last mentione work is a play by | Viéàkhad data, 
roof | the Mudrürükshasa, Quotations - from the  Devichandra 'uptam 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE SAKAS OF UJJAIN 


Yeaamotika 
Chashtana A.D. 130 


Jayadadman 


Rudradsman I A D. 130.150 





; | 
Dama (gh) jada Sri I Rudrasimha I Daughter — 
delta. A.D. 180,188 Vásisbtbipotra Sri 
Grest Satrap, A.D. Sátakarpg! 
| n 181-88, A. D. 191-96 
Sutyaddman Jiv 


man 
A. D. 178 (?), 197-8 





Rudrasena I 


Saighadaman Damasena Prabhudamn5a 
A. D. 200.222 A. D. 222-223 | A. D. 222-226 











Prithivishena — Dámajada Sri I 


Vira dádman Yaso- 
Satrap, Satrap, A. D 


| 
Vijaya- Damajada 
Sri II 





Satrap daman I sena 
A.D. 222 232 233 A.D. 231-235 AD. 239 A.D.210-50 A.D. 251-954 
Rodrasena II — 
. D. 256 (?)-274 ` 
Visvasimha A. D. 277.8 Bhartridaman A.D. 289-295 
Viévasena ° 
Bvámi Jivadiman Satrap, A. D. 294-301 
| — : | s 
Rudrasimha II Rudradaman II š 
| Satrap A D. 305 
Yasodáman II 


I P 
Satrap, A. D. 317-32. 





Rudrasena III Dauchter A 
A.D- 348-378 


` 
* 
- 


| 
Simhasena A.D. 382 Satya Sinha 


Rudrasena IV Rudra Simha III 
A. D. 388-i- x 
65—1829B 








Section IV. ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY OF THE 


GcyTHIAN PERIOD. * 


The little that we know about the administration of the 
Scythian Epoch leaves no room for doubt that the institu- 
tions of the age were not haphazard improvisations of 
military upstarts, baving no relations with the past, but 
a highly developed and organised system—the fruit of the 
labours of generations of political theorists and practical 
statesmen (Vaktri-Prayoktri). 

The influence of political thinkers (Arthachintakas) on 
Indo-Scythian Polity is evident. The ablest among the 
princes of the time assiduously studied the science of polity 
(Arthavidyà) ;” and the care taken to train the occupant of 
the throne, the employment of officers endowed with 
ministerial qualifications ( 4màtyaguna ), the classifi- 
cation of ministers and other high officials (Sachivas), 
abstention from oppressive imposition of  Pranaya 
( Benevolences ), — Vishti (forced labour) etc., and 
the solicitude for the welfare of the Pauras and 
Jüànapadas, people of cities as well as country parts, 
clearly show that the teaching of the writers of treatises on 
polity (Arthasastra) was not lost upon the Scythian conquer- 
ors of India. There was no great cleavage with the past, 


r 
: À 
j 


| 1 The expression ''Seytbian Period'' bas been used in this section in a broad 
sense to denote the epoch of all the Poat-Mauryan dynasties that ruled in India 
during the centuries immediately preceding and aucceeding the Christian era. 
During the greater part of this period the most powerful potentate in India was 
the Seythisn “King of Kings" who had his metropolia in the North-West, but 


a SER were not unoften obeyed on the banks of th | 
3odü vn rí. See Cal. Rev., Sept., 1925. e Ganges and the 


3 The Junigedh Inscription of HRudraláman (Ind. Ant., 1978, p. 261; Ep. 


Ind. „yon, 36 t.). | rin 
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and the references to Mahdmdtras,' Rajjukas,* . and 
Samcharamtaka or Sañcharin ° spies, indicate that the 
official machinery of the Maurya period had not ceased to 
function at least in Southern India. 


But we must not suppose that the entire administrative 
structure of the period was a replica of the Maurya 
constitution. The foreign conquerors of North-Western 
India brought with them several institutions which had 
been prevalent for ages in the countries through which they 
passed. Thus the Persian system of government by Satraps ^ 
was introduced in several provinces of Northern, Western 
and Southern India, and officials with the Greek titles of 
Meridarch * (probably District Officer) and Strategos (general 
or governor) ruled contemporaneously with functionaries 
having the Indian designation of Amdtya (minister or civil 
officer in charge of a district) and Mahdsenapati (great 
general or military governor). 

The tide of Scythian invasion could not sweep away the 
tribal republics which continued to flourish as in the days 
of Buddha and Alexander.* Inscriptions and coins testify 
to the existence of many such communities,” and lke the 
Lichchhavis and Sdkyas of old, the most powerful among 
them were found very often ranged against their aggressive 
royal neighbours who were now mostly Scythian. Unfor- 
tunately, the contemporary records do not throw much light 


t Lüders' Ins., Nos. 937, 1144. Note the employment of m Sramana as 
Mohamatra (High Officer) by a Sátaváhbaoa ruler. 

2 Ins. Nos. 416, 1195. The Rajjukas were Surveyors and Judges in the 
country parta. > 

& Tns., No. 1900; of. IA, 5; 52, 155. 

4 A Meridarkba Theüdora is mentioned in a Swit Kharoshthi epigraph. 
Another Meridarkha is mentioned in a Taxila Kharoshthi Inscription. The two 
meridarchs are mentioned as establishing Buddhist relics and sanctuaries 
(Corpus, II. i. xv). 

s £E.g., the Málavas (Mālayas), Yaudheyas, Arjunàyanas and possibly the 
Audumbaras, Kulütas, Kunindas (see Camb. Hist., 528, 529), and Uttamabhadras. 


Cf. Smith, Catalogue of Coins, Sec. VII. 
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on their internal organisatioh, and it serves no useful 
purpose to ascribe to them insfitutions which really belong 
to their predecessors or successors. 


Though the Scythians could not annihilate the iesu 
clans, they did destroy many monarchies of Northern 
and Western India, and introduce a more exalted type of 
kingship. "The exaltation of monarchy is apparent from 
two facts, namely, the assumption of high-sounding semi- 
divine honorifics by reigning monarchs, and the apotheosis 
of deceased rulers. The deification of rulers, and the 
use of big titles are not unknown to ancient Indian 
literature, but it is worthy of note that a supreme ruler 
like Asoka, whose dominions embraced the greater part of 
India and possibly Afghanistan, was content with the titles 
of ''Raja' and ''Devünampiya Piyadasi.'" The great rulers 
of the Scythian age, on the other hand, were no longer 
satisfied with those modest epithets, but assumed more 
dignified titles like, Chakravartin (emperor of a circle of 
states), Adhiraja (super-king), Rājātirāja (supreme king 
of kings), and Devaputra (te son and not merely the 
beloved of the gods). 


In Southern India we come across titles of a semi- 
religious character like Kshemarāja, Dharma-Maharaja- 
dhirāja and Dharma-Yuvamahdraja,* assumed by pious 
defenders of Indian faiths, engaged in upholding dharma 
as practised by the ancient teachers and law-givers, and 


"We .* Of Gracious Mien, Beloved of the Gods.’ 
is Lüders' Tns., No. 1345. ' The beneficent or propitious king `, * prince of 


3“ The Righteous King of Kings ", “the Righteous Crown Prince ' 
Lüdera' Tns., Nos. 1106, 1200. For the ilicet of the title, cf. IA, 6, 81, 
" Kaliunga-doshácasanna- -dharmoddharana-nitya s«annaddha."' Cf. also the epitheta 
Manvádi-pranita-ridhi-ridhánadharmà Dharmarája iva,’ — *'' prakshálita-kali- 
Nelahkah " applied to the Maitraka Kings of Valabhi (Bhaenagar Inscriptions, 
3'). Sometimes even Saka rulers and generals posed as Dharmavijayi (JASB, 
99, 34D. w 


a 
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purging it of the evils of the Kali Age, probably to 
distinguish themselves from the unbelieving foreigners 
and barbarian outcastes of fhe North-West. 

° The assumption of big titles ' by kings and emperors 
was paralleled by the use of equally exalted epithets in 
reference to their chief consorts. Asoka’s queens appear 
to have been styled merely Devi. The mother of "Tivara, 
for instance, is called ''* Dutiaà Deri '' (the second queen) 
and the implication is that the elder queen was Prathamda 
Devi. But in the Scythian epoch we come across the, 
titles of Agra-Mahishi and Mahddevi which distinguished | 
the chief queen from her rivals. Among such chief 
consorts may be mentioned — Ayasi-Kamuia, Naganika, 
and Balaśrī. 

The apotheosis of deceased rulers is strikingly illus- 
trated by the practice of erecting Derakulas or *'' Royal 
galleries of portrait statues.” The most famous of these 
structures was the Devakula of the Pitamaha (grandfather) 
of Huvishka referred to in a Mathura inscription.* The 
existence of royal Devakulas as well as ordinary temples, 


! It is a characteristic of Indian history that imperial titles of one period 
became feudatory titles in the next. Thus the title Rājā used by Agoka became 
a feudatory title in the Scythian and Gupta periods, when designations like 
Rájarájà, Rajadhiraja, Mahárájádhirája, | Parama-Bha(táraka and  Parama-Raja- 
dhiràja (Allan, 63), came into general use. But even Mahdrdjddhirdja became 
a feudatory designation in the age of the Pratihiras when the loftier style of 
Paramabhattdraka, Mahdrdjaditrdje,  Parameívara was assumed by sovereign 
rulers, ° P 

= JRAS, 1924. p. 402. For images of later kings, cf. Beginnings of South 
Indian History. 144, 153; Raverty, Tabaqāt, I, 699 (effigy of Bikramajit); ` 
C. S. Srinivasachari, The Beolution of Political Institutions of South India. 
Section IV (" The Young Men of India." June and July, 1924), p. 6. Images 
ef Surdara Chola and one of his queens were set up in the Tanjore temple and 
deified ©. V, Vaidya (Mediaeval Hindu India, I, 98) refera to the prevalence 
of the custom of raising some temples at the place of burning the dead body of 
the kinge. But it is not clear if the temples contained images of the dead king 
and his queens. The deification and worship of the dead kings may be compared 
to devapitripajé referred to in the Aaufiliya (II. 6). 
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and the presence of the living Devaputra probably earned 
for Mathura its secondary name of ** The city (?) of the 
ods.''' 

: The exaltation of royalty in the epoch under review 
had the sanction of certain writers on kingly duty 
(Rájadharma) who represented the king as a '' mahati 
devatà," a great divinity, in human shape. But it was 
probably due in the first instance to the Scythians ë 
who acted as carriers of Persian, Chinese and Roman 
ideas of kingship. The title Rājātirāja, supreme king 
overpassing other kings, as Rapson points out, is 
' distinctively Persian.” ‘‘ It has a long history from the 
Xshayathiyanam — Xsháyathiya * of the inscriptions of 
Darius down to the Shahin Shah of the present day.'' 
The Kushàn epithet ‘‘ Devaputra '' is apparently of Chinese 
origin, being the literal translation of the Chinese 
emperors’ title ‘‘ Son of Heaven °’ (Tien-tze ; tien tzu).* 
If Lüders is to be believed, one at least of the Indo- 
Scythian sovereigns (Kanishka of the Ara Inscription) 


í For a different suggestion see Tarn, The Grecks in Bactria and India, 


259. Tam prefers to translate Ptolemy's phrase as ' daughter of the gods '. 
Gut sce Lévi, JA, 1915, p. 91. 


2 The titles ' Theos ' and ' Theotropos ' were used by certain Indo-Greek 


rulers, but their example does not seem to have been widely followed. Gondo- 
phernes, it is true, calla himself Deraerata, but not yet Deva or Devaputra. As 
to the theory that the Kusháns had been invested competitively with the title '' son 
of the gods '" in opposition to the Hiungnu rather than to the Chinese, it haa to 
be admitted that there is no definite evidence that the title in question originated 
with the Hiungnu, and was not borrowed in anciont times from tho Chinese. 


laco B.C. Law Volume, II. 305 ff. The Kusháns bad direct contact with the 


Chines, in the time of Panchao. 


p 3 Cf. the use of the term * Kehapayited in connection with the subversion 


ef the Snñga sovereignty by Simuka. The expressions Ashatrasya Keshatra 
(Britad Arenyaka Upanishad, I. 4. 14), Adhirája, Chakravartin, etc., are, 
no doubt, known to our ancient literature. But there is no proof of the use of the 
last two as formal styles of sovereigns till the Post"Mauryan period, while the first 
ia never so used, 

* JRAS, 1897, 903; 1912, 671, 682. Allan, Coins of the Gupta Dynasties 
xxvii. Artabanus (I or II) called himself ‘son of a God' (Tarn, The Greeks, 
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assumed the Roman title of, '* Kaisar,’ and the dedication 
of temples in honour of emperors on the banks of the 
Tiber may have had sonfething to do with the practice 
of erecting Devakulas on the banks of the Jumna. 


A remarkable feature of the Scythian Age was the 
wide prevalence of the system of Dvairdjya or Diarchy 
in Northern and Western India and Yauvarajya (rule 
of a crown-prince) in N. W. India and the Far South. 
Under both these forms of government the sovereign's 
brother, son, grandson, or nephew had an important share 
in the administration as co-ruler or subordinate colleague. 
In a Dvairaájya or Diarchy the rulers appear to have been- 
of equal status, but in a Yauvardjya (rule of a crown- 
prince) the reigning prince was apparently a vicegerent. 
As instances of Dvairdjya may be mentioned the cases 
of Lysias and Antialkidas, Agathokleia and Strato I, 
Strato I and Strato IT, Spalirises and Azes, Hagàna and 
Hagámasha, Gondophernes and Gad, Gondophernes and 
Abdagases,  Chashtana and Rudradiman, Kanishka II 
and Huvishka etc., etc. Among ruling Yavarajas may be 
mentioned Kharaosta and the Pallava Yuva-Maharajas 
Siva-Skanda-varman, Vijaya-Buddha-varman ' and Vishnu- 
gopa of Palakkada. 


The king or viceroy, resided in cities called Adhish- 
thina. The number of such Adhishthdnas and various 
other kinds of cities (Nagara, Nagari), was fairly 
numerous. But regarding their administration our 
information is very meagre. We hear of ‘‘nigama-sabhas”’ 


p. 92). This may suggest Greek influence too. Some writers fail to distinguish 
between occurrence of similar royal epithets in literature and their formal use in 
contemporary epigraphic records in the time of the Kings themselves (B. C. Law 
Volume, TI, pp. 305 ff). 

* THQ, 1933, 211. 
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or town councils and of a city official called Nagaraksha- 
daría ' whose functions are nowhere distinctly stated in 
the inscriptions but seem to' have been similar to those 
of the Nagara-vyüvahürikas, or city judges, of the Matrya 
Age. 

Regarding general administration, and the government 
of provinces, districts and villages, we have more detailed 
information. The designations of some of the highest 
officers of state did not differ from those in vogue during 
the Maurya period. Mahamdtras, and Rajjukas play an 
important part in the days of the Sdtavadhanas and 
Scythians as in the time of Agoka. But side by side with 
these functionaries we hear of others who do not figure in 
Inscriptions of the Maurya Epoch although some of them 
appear in the ArthaSdstra attributed to Kautilya. 


The officers most  intimately associated with the 
sovereign were the privy councillors,—the Matisachivas 
of the Junagadh epigraph and the Rahasyadhikrta of the 
Pallava grants. Among other prominent court officials 
must be mentioned the Raja Vaidya, Royal Physician, 
and the Raja Liptkara, Royal Scribe.’ 


No less important than the privy councillors were 
the high military officials—the — Mahüsenüpati, the 
Dandanáyaka and the Mahàádanda-náyaka * who probably 


t EHI*, 226; Lüder's Ins., No. 1351 (Udayagiri Cave Inscription). Cf. 
Akshadaría, Patañjali, Index of Words. Oka, Amarakofa, 193; Agni Purana, 
366, 3; Vin. ii. 47. According to the last mentioned text the * akkhadassas ' 
constituted a class of Mahámattas, like their prototypes in the time of Adoka. 
In later ages the Akshadaréa might have had revenue functions. Cf. Keshira's 
comment on the passage from the Amarakoéa referred to above, The duties 
of the Akshapatalikas of the Gupta period may be mentioned in tbis connection. 

> Ips., 1190-93. 

3 Jne., 271; Kaut., II, 10. 

* 1124, 1146. 

> 1328, ef. Majumdar'4 List of Kharoshth! Ins. No, 36. For the duties of 
a Dendandyoke, cf. IA, 4, 106, 275n; 6, 49; Fleet, CIT, 16. Dandanáynkns 
enetimes carved ont principalities (rájya) for themselvea (JASB, 1923, 343). 
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correspond to the Senapati and Nāyaka* of the Kautiliya 
Arthasástra. These important functionaries had probably 
under them subordinates” like ^ Senágopas (captains), 
Gahlmikas * (commanders of platoons), ZA rakshüdhikritas ° 


(guards), | Aérvavárakas * (troopers), Bhatamanushyas ° 
(mercenaries), etc, 


We have already referred to one class of civil officers 
(Amátyas or Sachivas), viz., the Mati sachivas (counsellors). 
There was another class of Amātyas who served as 


executive officers (Karma sachivas). From them were 
chosen governors, treasures, superintendents,” and | 
secretaries " as in the days of Megasthenes. adis 


Among treasury officials mention is made of the 
Gamjavara," the Koshthágürika " and the Bhandagarika '° 
who was one of the principal ministers of state 
(Rajamatya). But we have no epigraphic reference to 
the Sannidhatri (lit. piler) or the Samdhartri (collector) 
till the days of the ''Saila'' kings of the Vindhyas 
and the Somavamsi kings of Kosala. The main 
heads of revenue received into the Bhdndagara or 
Kosa (treasury) were, as enumerated in the Junigadh 
Inscription, Bali (extra tribute), Sulk (duty), and Bhaga 
(customary share of the king). These sufficed to fill the 
exchequer of a benevolent prince like Rudradáman with 


Kaut.. Bk. X. Ch. 1, 2, 5. 

Lüders' Ins., 1200; Ep. Ind., XIV, 155; cf. Manu, VII, 190. 
Lüders, 1200. 

Lüders, 881, 728. 

, 1200. 

Lüders' Ins., 965. 


g €." «4 9» 5» 9^» 3 WM h 
s 


1126. 
10 Lüders, 82; Rajatarangini. V. 177. Note the ernployment of a Bráhmapa 
treasurer by a Scythian ruler. 
ii Ep. Ind., XX, 928. 
13 Lüders, 1141. 
66 —1829B. 


, 
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. kanaka (gold), rajata (silver), vajra  ( diamond ), 


vaiduryaratna (beryl), etc. Rulers less scrupulous than the 
Mahükshatrapa doubtless oppressed the people with 
arbitrary imposts, forced labour and benevolences 
(kara-vishti-pranaya-kriyá-bhih). Besides the Bhandagara 
whose existence is implied by Liiders’ Ins., No. 1141, 
we have reference to the storehouse, — Koshthagara,* 
which is described in Book II, Chapter 15, of the 
Kautiliya Arthasdstra. The inscriptions afford us 
glimpses of the way in which the revenue was spent. The 
attempts to provide for '' püniya ` or drinkable water are 
specially noteworthy. The Junagadh Inscription tells 
us how '' by the expenditure of a vast amount of money 
from his own treasury '" a great Scythian ruler and his 
anuitya restored the Sudargana lake. References to the 
construction or repair of tanks, wells, lakes and other 
reservoirs of water, Pushkarinis, udapünas, hradas or 
tadagas, are fairly common. . Lüders' Ins., No. 1137, makes 
mention of makers of hydraulic engines (Audayantrika), 
while another epigraph * refers to a royal official called 
Paniyagharika or superintendent of waterhouses.  Inscrip- 
tion No. 1186, after recording the gift of a tadaga (pond), 
a naga (statue of a serpent deity) and a vihdra (pleasance, 
monastery), refers to the Amdtya Skandasvati who was the 
Karmantika (superintendent of works), an official 
designation known to the Arthasüstra.? 


In the department of Foreign Affairs we have the 
Duta (envoy or messenger), but we do not as yet hear of 
dignitaries like the Sümdhivigrahika (officer in charge 


! In Ins, No. 937. 
z ladera, 1279. 
" Bk I, Oh. 19; 
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of peace and war) and XKgméárámátya* who figure so 
prominently in inscriptions of the Gupta and Post-Gupta 
periods. 


* Inscriptions of the period under review refer also to 
officials like the  Mahüsámiyas who preserved records,* 
and others whose exact functions and status are 
nowhere indicated. Amongst these may be mentioned 
the — Abhyamtaropasthagaka, ‘servant of the interior 
(harem ?),' Maàdabika,? Tüthika and Neyika.* 

The big empires of North Western India were split 
up into vast satrapies and smaller provinces ruled by 
Mahakshatrapas and Kshatrapas. The satrapies as well 
as the kingdoms outside the limits of the Scythian 
Empire, were divided into districts called Rashtra, Ahara, 
Janapada, Desa or Vishaya. We do not as yet hear of 
the organisation into Bhuktis (lit. allotments, adminis- 
trative divisions) so widely prevalent in  Post-Scythian 
times. Rdshtra, Ahara (or Hāra) and Janapada seem to 
have been synonymous terms in this age, as is proved by 
the case of the Satahani-rattha (rashtra) or Sátavahani- 
hara which is styled a janapada in the Myakadoni Ins- 
cription. The chief officer in a Rāshtra or Ahdra was 
the Rüshtrapati, Rashtrika (Rathika) or Amétya. The 
Amatya Suvisakha, for instance, governed Surashtra 


“ 


t Kumdra means ‘a youth’, ` a prince `. Hence Kumdérimdtya may mean 
‘junior minister ", or ' prince's minister '. The word Aumdra as the opposite of 
Proudhe may correspond to Chikka, Chenna or Immedi of the South. Another 
interpretation is also possible. Kumdérdmdtya may mean an amaftya from one's 
youth just as Kumdra-secaka means dkanmeéraparichdrakah. 

2 For another interpretation «ce JBBRAS, N.S., IV, 1928, pp. 64, 72; THQ, 
1983, 221. In the opinion of V. 5. Bakh!e the Mahdaimiya '' seems to refer to 
the resolution of the corporate assembly of the city or to that body itself." 

5 The word Maédabika may perhaps be connected with Maddamba of the Jaina 
halpasütra, 89. Para. 62 refers to an official styled Madambiya (Burgomaster). 
For a tax Mandapikà see Ep. Ind., XXIII, 137, 

4 Sirear equates Neyrka with Naigogika, 


É 
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under the  Mahükshatrapa  Rudradàman. The  Amátyas 
Vishnupalita, Syamaka, and  Siva-skanda-datta succes- 
sively governed the  Ahüra r district of Govardhana 
(Nasik) in the time of Gautamiputra Satakarni ‘and 
Pulumayi, while the neighbouring Ahdra of Mamala 
(Poona District) was under an Amdatya whose name ended 
in—Gupta. In the Far South the chief officer of the 
Ahdra seems to have been called ‘ Vyāprita.™ The 
Janapadas, particularly those on vulnerable frontiers, 
were sometimes placed under the charge of military 
governors (Strategos, Mahdsenapati, Mahadandandyaka, 
etc.). The Janapada of  Sátavahani-hàra was, for 
instance, under the Mahdsendpati Skandanaga.* Part 
of Eastern Malwa seems to have been governed by a 
Saka Mahddandanadyaka shortly before its annexation by 
the Imperial Guptas and portions of the Indian border]and, 
were governed by a line of Strategot (Aspavarman, 
Sasa) under Azes and Gondophernes. 


Desa, too, is often used as a synonym of Rashtra, or 
Janapada. It was under a Desddhikrita, the Deshmukh of 
mediaeval times, an officer mentioned in the Hirahadagalh 
grant of Siva-Skanda-varman. The next smaller unit was 
apparently the Vishaya governed by the  Vishagyapati.* 
But sometimes even ' Vishaya ' was used as a synonym of 
Desa or Rashtra, and there were cases in the Post-Gupta 


period of the use of the term to designate a larger area 
than a Rdshtra.* 


The smallest administrative units were the villages 
called Grama or Grümühára, and the smaller towns or 


! Liiders, 1327, 1328. 

a Cf. the Myakadoni Inscription, 

^ For an amáütya named Sasa, see the Kodavali Rock Inscription of the 
Sátaváhana king Siri Chamda Sati or Sata (Ep. Ind., XVII, 318). 

4 929n (Lüders). 

x Fleet, CII, 32 n. 

a Lüders, Ins. No. 1195. : 
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emporia called Nigama.' The affairs of a Grama were 
controlled by officers styled Graimeyika Ayutta* who 
were apparently headed by the Gramani,* Gramika,* 
Graanabhojaka" or ( Grama ) Mahattaraka. Lüders' 
(Mathura) Inscription, No. 48, gives the names of two 
such  Grümikas, Jayadeva and Jayanaga. In Southern 
India we have the curious title '* Muluda >° applied to the 
head of a village.^ The chief men of the Nigamas were 
the Gahapatis, the counterparts of the Gramavriddhas 
of villages. In Liiders’ Inscription, No. 1153, we have 
evidence of the corporate activity of a dhamma-nigama 
headed by the Gahapati. The Grama and Nigama organi- 
sation was the most durable part of the Ancient Indian 
system of government, and centuries of Scythian rule — 
could not wipe it out of existence. The village and the 
Nigamas were also the nurseries of those ideag of associate 
life which found vent in the organisation of societies, 
committees, assemblies and corporations styled Goshthis,* 
Nikáyas, Parishads," Samghas," ete., about which the 
inscriptions of the period speak so much. Not the least 
interesting of these institutions was the '' Goshthi `` which 


! In Pali literature Nigamas are distinguished from grámas, villages, as 
well as from nagaras, cities which had strong ramparts and gateways (drigha 
prakdra torama). T 
1327. 

1333. 
48, 69a. 
1200. 

® Ins., 1194. Cf. Murunda-lord (Saka), For the presence of Sakas in the 

Far South, see Ep. Ind., XX, 37. 


T Gahapati, house-lord, was m designation specially applied to the leading 


= à 5 e 


men of the gentry, the wealthy middle class, Kalgána-bhattiko, men accustomed 
to a good dietary. They are often distinguished from priests and nobles (Rhys 
Davids and Stede). 

s Lüders' Ins., 273, 1332, 1335, 1338, 

. 1133. 

ie 125, 925. 

it 6, 1137. 
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afforded a field for co-operation between kings and 
villagers. Lüders' Ins., Nos., 1332 to 1338, speak of a 
Goshthi which was headed by the Rājan, and which 
counted among its officials the son of a village headman* 

A less pleasing feature of ancient Indian polity in the 
Seythian, as in other times, was the employment of spies, 
particularly of the “' Samcharamtakas," or wandering 
emissaries, whose functions are described with gruesome 
details in the Arthasastra. The evidence of foreign 
witnesses in Maurya and Gupta periods seems, however, to 
suggest that political morality did not actually sink so low 
as a study of the Arthasdstra would lead us to think. 
Vatsyayana probably voices the real feelings of his 
countrymen when he says that every single maxim for 
which there is provision in a theoretical treatise need 
not be follgwed in actual practice, because theoretical 
manuals have * to be comprehensive, but practical 
application should have a limited range. No sane man 
will think of eating dog's flesh simply because its flavour, 
tonic power, dressing, etc., are discussed in medical 
treatises. 


Na Sastramastitye távat prayoge küranam bhavet 
Sastrarthan | vyápino vidyát prayogámstvekadesikàn 
"rasa-virya vipākā hi $vamaámsasyüpi vaidyake 

kartata iti tat kim syad bhakshaniyam vichakshanaih. 





CHAPTER X. THE GUPTA EMPIRE: THE 
RISE OF THE GUPTA POWER. 


Imam  ságaraparyantàm | Himavad-Vindhya-kundalam 
mahim ekatapatrüankam Rdjasimha ' prasastu nah 
—Duüutavakyam. 


Section I. Tur FOUNDATION OF THE GUPTA DYNASTY 


We have seen that the tide of Scythian conquest, 
which was rolled back for a time by the Sàataváhanas, 
was finally stemmed by the Gupta Emperors. It is 
interesting to note that there were many Guptas among 
the officials of the Satavihana conquerors of the Sakas 
e.g., Siva Gupta of the Nasik Inscription of the year 18, 
(Pura or Puru?) Gupta of the Karle inscription, and 
Siva-Skanda Gupta of the same epigraph. It is difficult 
to say whether there was any connection between these 
Guptas and the Imperial Gupta family of Northern India, 
two of whom actually bore the names of Skanda Gupta 
and Puru Gupta." 


1 With Rajasiha may be compared the epithet Narendrasimha 
on coms of Chandragupta II (Allan, Gupta Coins, 43). All the letters here are 
rot clearly legible (ibid, cxiii), but on many coins we find the analogous epithet 
Simha-cikrama (pp. 38 fT). The reference in the Daterakya must be to a 
paramount ruler of Northern India, bounded by the seas and the Himálayan 
and Vindhyan ranges, who bad the epithet ` lion-like king.’ The ruler who 
answers best to the description is Chandra Gupta Tl. The author of the Datavdkya 
possibly refera to this monarch. If he is identical with Bhisa, a distinguished 
predecessor of Kālidāsa, his career as a poet may bavo begun before the accession 
of Chandra Gupta II, Vikramaditya, ' Narendra-Sithba,” i.e., in the time of the 
great patron and ' king of poets ' (Kavirája) Samudra Gupta. 

3 In the Modern Review (November), 1929, p. 499 f., it has been suggested 
tbat the Guptas are of Küraskara origin. But the evidence on the point is 
bardly conclusive. The identification of the ''accursed '" Chandasena of the 
Kaumudimahotsava (adopted son of Sundaravarman), whose family was 


nh. 
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Scions of the Gupta family are not unoften mentioned 
in old Brahmi Inscriptions. The Ichchhawar * Buddhist 
Statuette — Inscription ° mentfons the benefaction of 
Mahádevi, queen of Sri Haridāsa, sprung from * the 
Gupta race (Gupta-vamsodita). A Bharhut Buddhist 
Pillar Inscription* of the  Sunga period refers to a 
‘* Gaupti '' as the queen of Rdjan Visadeva, and the grand- 


mother of Dhanabhiti, probably a feudatory of the 
Sungas. 


Traces of '' Gupta ° rule in Magadha proper, or some 
neighbouring tract down the Ganges, are found as early 
as the second century A.D. I-Tsing, a Chinese 
pilgrim, who travelled in India in the seventh century 
A.D., mentions a Maharaja Sri Gupta who built a temple 
near Mrigasikhüvana '' which was about forty yojanas 


uprooted (p. 500) with Chandra Gupta I, son of Mahdréja Sri Ghatotkacha whose 
dynasty ruled gloriously for centuries, is clearly untenable. The mere fact that 
Lichchhavis helped Chandasena is not enough to prove that the prince in question 
is identical with Chandra Gupta I. Lichchhavis appear ae enemies of Magadha 
ss early as the fifth century B.C. For a summary of the plot of the drama, which 
is attributed by some to s» female writer, see Aiyangar Com. Vol., 361f. If 
Sundaravarman, and his son Kalyánavarman are real historical figures, and if they 
actually ruled over Magadha, they must be placed either before Mahdraja Sri 
Gupta or after Baladitya (6th century A.D.). The memory of Varman ddhipatya 
aver adha was fresh at the time of the Sirpur Stone Inscription of Mahàáéáiva 
Gupta (Ep. Ind., XI, 191). Cf. also Pürgavarman and Devavarman mentioned 
by Chinese writers, as well as kings of the Maukhari line. The origin of the 
Imperial Gupta family is wrapped up in obscurity. We only know that they 
probably belonged to the Dhérana gotra (THQ, 1930, 565). They may have been 
related to Queen Dbárini, the chief consort of Agnimitra. Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
points out (IHQ, 1933, 930 ff.) that according to a Javanese text (Tantri 
Kàmandaka) Maharaja Aiévaryapála of the Ikshvüku race traced his genealogy to 
the family of Samudra Gupta. Little reliance can, however, be placed on the ` 
uncorroborated assertions of late writers. Even more unreliable is the testimony 
of works like the Bhavishyottara Purána which, according to some critics, ' is a 
palpable modern forgery’ (NHIP, VI. 133n) Cf. Proceedings of the I. H. 
Congress, 1944, pp. 119 ff. 
í Banda District. 
z Lüders, No. 11. 
F Lüders, No. 687. 
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to the east of Nālandā, following the course of the 
Ganges.'" I-Tsing's date would*place him about A.D. 175.7 
Allan rejects the date, and,identifies Sri Gupta, with 
Gupta. the great-grandfather of Samudra Gupta, on the 
ground that it is unlikely that we should have two 
different rulers in the same territory, of the same name, 
within a brief period. But have we not two Chandra 
Guptas and two Kumara Guptas within brief periods? 
There is no cogent reason for identifying Sri Gupta of 
cir. A.D. 175, known to tradition, with Samudra Gupta's 
great-grandfather who must have flourished about a 
century later. 

The names of Sri Gupta's immediate successors are 
not known. The earliest name of a member of the Gupta 
family of Magadha which appears in inscriptions is that 
of Maharaja Gupta who was succeeded by his son 
Maharaja Ghatotkacha. 


! Dr. Majumdar in A New History of the Indian People, WT, 129; 
Dr. D. C. Ganguli, IHQ, XIV (1938), 332. 
* Allan, Gupta Coins, Introduction, p. xv. Cf. Ind. Ant., X (1881), 110. 
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SECTION ÍI. CHANDRA Gurra I. 


The first independent sovereign (M aharajadhiraja)' 
of the line was Chandra Gupta I, son of Ghatotkacha, who 
may have ascended the throne in 320 A.D., the initial date 
of the Gupta Era.* Like his great fore-runner Bimbisara 


he strengthened his position at some stage of his career, by 


a matrimonial alliance with the Lichchhavis of Vaisali or 
of Nepàl,' and laid the foundations of the Second Magadhan 
Empire. The union of Chandra Gupta I with the 
Lichchhavi family is commemorated by a series of coins* 
having on the obverse standing figures of Chandra Gupta and 
his queen, the Lichchhavi princess Kumáradevi, and on 
the reverse a figure of Lakshmi, the goddess of luck with the 
legend ‘‘Lichchhavayah’’ probably signifying that the 
prosperity of Chandra Gupta was due to his Lichchhavi 
alliance. Smith suggests that the Lichchhavis were ruling 
in Pataliputra as tributaries or feudatories of the Kushans 
and that through his marriage Chandra Gupta succeeded to 


1 In the Riddhapur plates (JASB, 1924, 58), however, Chandra Gupta I and 


even Samudra Gupta are called (carelessly) simply Mahdrajas. 


2 JRAS, 1893, 80; Cunningham, Arch. Sur. Rep., Vol. IX, p. 21. The 


tity of the Gupta king with whom the era (Gupta prakala, Guptanam kāta) 
of 320 A.D. originated, is by no means clear. 


- 


The claims of Mabürája Gupta 
(IHQ, 1942, 273 n) or even (less plausibly) of Samudra Gupta, cannot be altogether 
disregarded. 


2 It is not suggested that the marriage took place after 320 A.D. The 
chronology of the Guptas before A.D. 380 is still in a stage of uncertainty. 


Nothing definite can be stated about the relative date of the marriage till wo 


know more about the length of Chandragupta I's reign, and the exact date of his 
accession, and that of his son and successor, Samudra Gupta. Bome scholars 
think that Chandragupta I's alliance was with the ruling family of Nepal (JRAS, 
1889, p. 55) or of Pátaliputra (JRAS, 1893, p. 81). 

4 There is difference of opinion among scholars regarding the attribution 
of these coins, see Altekar in Num. Suppl. No. XLVII, JRASB, IM (1937), 
No. 2, 346. If is difficult to come to any final conclusion till the discovery of 
coins whose attribution to Chandragupta I i» beyond doubt. 
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the power of his wife's relatives. But Allan suggests that: 
Pataliputra was in the possession of the Guptas even in Sri 
Gupta;s time.' | 

From the record of Samudra Gupta's conquests it has 
been deduced that his father's rule was confined to Magadha 
and the adjoining territories. Im the opinion of Allan the 
Puranic verses defining the Gupta dominions refer to his 
reign : 


Anu-Gangd-Prayagamcha Sdketam | Magadhàámstatha 
Etün janapadan sarvān bhokshyante Guptavamsajáh. 


"Kings born of the Gupta family will enjoy all these 
territories viz., Prayága (Allahabad) on the Ganges,“ 
Saketa (Oudh), and Magadha (South Bihar).'' 


It will be seen that Vaisali (North Bihar) is not in- 
cluded in this list of Gupta possessions. Therefore, it 
is difficult to concur in Allan's view that Vaisali was one of 
Chandra Gupta’s earliest conquests. Nor does Vaisali 
occur in the list of Samudra Gupta's acquisitions, though 
the reference to Nepal as a border state in the famous 
Allahabad inscription may suggest that North Bihar was 
included within his dominions. It first appears definitely 


as a Gupta possession in the time of Chandra Gupta IT, and *P 


constituted a vicerovalty under an imperial Prince. Prayaga 
(Allahabad) may have been conquered from a line of kings 
whose existence is disclosed in certain inscriptions discovered 
at Bhita.'* Two of these kings, Maharaja Gautamiputra 
Sri Sivamagha and Rajan Vasishthiputra DBhimasena are 


1 Kielhorn' North Indian Inecription, No. 541, however, suggests some 
connection between the Lichchhavis and Pushpapura (Pataliputrs). 

2 (Qf. Anu-Gangam Hastinapuram, Anu-Gangam — Vàránasi, Anu-Sonam 
Pétaliputram—Patafjali, II. 1. 2. 

s And Bandhogarh (Rewa)—Amrita Bazar Patrika, 11-10-38, p. 2; NHIP, 
VI, 41 ff. The Magha kings are also known from coins (Fatehpur hoard), 
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assigned by Marshall to the second or third century A.D. 
The name Sivamegha (or *Sivamagha) reminds us of the 
'Meghas' (Maghas) who ruled in Kosalà in the third gentury 
A.D.' Another king, Maharaja Gautamiputra Vrishadhvaja, 
is assigned to the third or fourth century A.D. 


One of the most memorable acts of Chandra Gupta I 
was the selection, before the assembled councillors (Sabhyas) 
and princes of the blood, of Samudra Gupta as his successor. 


- 


] URAB, 1911, 132; Pargiter, DKA, p. 51; see also a note on the Kosam 
m Inscription of Mahárája Bhimavarman, by Mr. A, Ghosh in Indian Culture, 
1'7, 1936, 177 f; see also IC, I. 694, 715. 





SECTION III. SAMUDRA GUPTA PARAKRAMKSKA. 
- 


° The exact date when Chandra Gupta I was succeeded 
by his son, Samudra Gupta, is not known. If the evidence 
of the spurious Nalanda plate (issued from Nripura) has any 
value the event may have happened before the year 5 of the 
Gupta Era, i.e., A.D. 325. But this is doubtful. It is 
clear not only from the Allahabad Pragasti but from the 
epithet ''tatpádaparigrihita," applied to Samudra Gupta 
in the Riddhapur inscription, that the prince was selected 
from among his sons by Chandra Gupta I as best fitted to 
succeed him. The new monarch may have been known also 
as Kacha.* 


It was the aim of Samudra Gupta to bring about the 
political unification of India (dharani-bandha) and make 


' The titles Parākrama, Vydghraparakrama, and  Parükramámka are 
found on coins (Allan, Catalogue, pp. cxi, 1f) and in the Allahabad Pradasti 
(CII, p. 6). Recently a coin bas been found with the legend Sri Vikramah on the 
reverse (Bamná!à hoard, Nimar district, J. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. V, pt. 2, p. 140, 
l»ccember, 1943). 

2 The epithet Sarea-rdjo-chchhetta found on Káücha's coins shows that he 
was in all probability identical with Samudra Gupta. Cf. Smith, Catalogue, 96; 
IA, 1902, 259f. For another view seo Smith, JRAS, 1897, 19; Rapsón, JRAS, 
1593, 81; Heras, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institutet Vol. 
IX, p. 83f. To us it is unthinkable that the style "` uprooter of all kings '' could 
have been assumed by a Gupta monarch other than the one who is actually credited 
with that achievement by a contemporary inscription, before the eventa 
presupposed by the expression had actually happened. In the Poona plates we 
Gnd the epithet applied to Chandra Gupta II, son of Samudra Gupta, along with 
many other designations of tbe latter. But it should be remembered that the 
plates in question are not official records of the Guptas themselves. In no official 
epigraph of the Imperial Guptas is the style '' Sarva-rdjo-chchhetta applied to any 
other king except Samudra Gupta. The opplication of the term to Chandra 
Gupta II in the Poona Plates is due to the same carelesaness which led the writer 
to describe Chandra Gupta I as e mere Máhárája (and not Màáñarajadhiraja). 
A comparison of the Amgüchhi record with the Büpagad Inscription shows that 
writers of Pra£astis noi unoften carelessly applied to a later king eulogiea really 
pertaining to a preceding ruler. 


EL 
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himself an Ekarat or sole ruler like Mahapadma. But 
his only permanent annexation ,was that of portions of 
Aryávarta in the upper valley of the Ganges and its 
tributaries, together with certain districts in Central 
and Eastern India. Following his '' Sarvakshatrantaka ''' 
predecessor, this  Sarva-rajo-chchhetta, — '' exterminator 
of all kings," uprooted Rudradeva, Matila, Nagadatta, 
Chandravarman, Ganapati Naga, Nigasena, Achyuta, 
Nandi, Balavarman, and many other kings of Aryàvarta,* 
captured the scion of the family of Kota and made all 
the kings of forest countries (dtavika-raja) his servants. 
Rudradeva has been identified by Mr. Dikshit with 
Rudrasena Vakitaka. But the Vakatakas can hardly 
be regarded as rulers of Aryüvarta, and they were far 
from being uprooted in the time of Samudra Gupta.’ 
Equally untenable is the identification of Balavarman 
with a prince of Assam, a province that was then looked 
upon as a border state (Pratyanta) and not as a part of 
Aryavarta. Matila has been identified with a person 


“named *'' Mattila "" mentioned in a seal found in Bulan- 


dshahr in the Central  Doàab. ‘The absence of any 
honorific title on the seal leads Allan to suggest that 
it was a private one. But we have already come across 
several® instances of princes being mentioned without 
any ‘honorific. Chandravarman has been identified with 
the king of the same name mentioned in the Susunia * 
inscription, who was the ruler of Pushkarana and was 


' Destroyer of all Kshatriyas, an epithet of Mahápadmn. 

* Father Heras thinks (Ann, Bhan. Ins., IX, p. 88) that Samudra Gupta 
undertook two campaigns in Arydearta. But his theory involves the assumption 
that Achyuta and  Nágasena were *' violently exterminated " in the second 
campaign after being '' uprooted ` in the first. To obviate the difficulty he takes 
" uprooted '* to '" defeated "'. This is, to say the least, unconvincing. 

*À ) 

° Gf. THO, X, 3, Rudrasena is connected with Deotek in the Chanda 

bust. of C. P. Eighth ' Conf. 613 ff. Ep. Ind., xxvi.. 


* “A sandstone hill 12 miles to the north-west of Ne 
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possibly the founder of Chandravarman-kota mentioned 
in the  Ghugraháti grant. Some scholars identify 
Püshkarana with Pokran or Pokurna in Marwar, nand 
further equate Sirihavarman, fhe name of the father of 
Chandravarman, with Simhavarman of the Mandasor 
family. But there is very little to be said in support 
of this conjecture. No mention of Chandravarman, or 
reference to his exploits, is found in any epigraphic 
record of the Varman family of Western Malwa. Push- 
karana is really to be identified with a village named 
Pokharan on the Dimodar river in the Bankura District, 
some 25 miles to the north-east of Susunia Hill.’ 

Ganapati Nāga, Nagasena and Nandi seem to have 
been Naga princes. That Ganapati Naga was a Naga 
prince is evident. This ruler is also known from coins 


t Qf. Dikshit, ASI, AR, 1927-28, p. 188; S. K. Chatterji, '" The Origin 
and Development of the Bengali Language," II, 1061; THQ, I, 2. 255. Pandit 
H. P. Sastri believed that this local ruler who bore the modest title of Maharaja 
was identical also with the mighty emperor  (bhümipats: prüpta — aiküdhirájya) 
Chandra of the Meharauli Iron Pillar Inscription who “in battle in the Vatga 
eountries turned back with his breast the enemies who uniting together came 
against him and by whom having crossed in warfare the seven mouths of the 
lodus the Vahlikas were conquered.” Othera suggest the identification of the 
great Chandra with one or other of the famous Chandra Guptas of the Imperial 
Gupta Dynasty. But Chandra is never styled either Chandravarman or Chándra 
Gupta and, unlike the court poets of the Varmans and Guptas, the panegyrist 
of the mighty Chandra, who is said to have carried his arms to the distant corners 
of India, never gives the slightest hint about his pedigree. He does not even 
mention the name of his father. It may be noted hero that the Puránas represent 
the Négas as ruling in the Jumna Valley and Central India early in the fourth 


century A.D. We learn from the Vishnu Purdna that Naga dynasties ruled at 


Padmivati and Mathurüá. A Naga line probably ruled also at Vidisa (Pargiter, 
Kali Age, p. 49). Two kings named Sadá-Chandra and Cbandrá:ibáa, “' the 
second Nakhavant," are mentioned among the post-Andhran kings of Naga 
lineage. One of these, preferably the latter, who wag gbviously a ruler of note, 
may have been the Chandra of the Mcharauli Inscription” "The Vablikas beyond 
“the seven mouths f he Indus '" are apparently the _ Baktrioi occupying the 
country near Arach Ta*in the time of the geographer Ptolemy (Ind, Ant., 1884, 
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found at Mathura,’ at Pawāyā near Narwar and at 
Besnagar.  Nügasena, who met*his doom at Padmavati * 
near Narwar on the Sindh river between Gwalior and 
Jhansi, is mentioned as a scion of the Naga family ip 
the — Harsha-charita (Naga-kula-janmanah | sarikasravita 
mantrasya āsīdnāśo Ndgasenasya Padmüávatyam.* Nandi 
was also probably a Naga prince. In the Puranas 5isu 
Nandi and Nandiyagas are connected with the Naga family 
of Central India. We know also the name of a Naga prince 
named Sivanandi.* Achyuta was probably a king of 
Ahichchhatrá, modern Ramanagar in the Bareilly 
District. To him has been attributed the small copper 
coins bearing the syllables * achyu ` found at Ahichchhatra.* 
As to the Kota-kula Rapson’ draws our attention to 
certain coins bearing the inscription Kota. These 
resemble the ‘‘ Sruta coins ' attributed to a ruler of 


p. 408). An inscription of Mahárüjüdhirüája Sri Chandra has been discovered on 
a Jaina image at Vaibhüra hill (ASI, AR, 1925.96. p. 125). "The identity of this 
Chandra ia not clear. 

1 Altekar, NHIP, vi, 37. 

2 THQ, I, 2, 255. Note the importance of the name of this king from the 
pomt of view of religious history. Cf. Gajamukha of the Brihat Samhita, 
58. 58. A reference to king Ganapati Naga in the Bhàea Sataka, a late work, 
ia more than doubtful. Gajavaktra Sri of that work is a misreading for Gata 
Vaktra Sr (THQ, 1936, 135 Kacyamala, IV, pp. 46f, 60). 


3 Padamivati—* Padam Pawāyā (25 miles n. e, of Narwar) in the apex 
of the confluence of the Sindhu and the Pürá. Nüga coins have been found here; 
aleo a palmleaf capital with an inscription of the first and second century B.C." 
EHI*, p. 300, ASI, AR, 1915-16, pp. 101 M. 


4 * In Padmávati Nágasena, born in the Naga family, whose confidential 
deliberations were divulged by a süriká bird, met his doom.” 


5 Dubrenil, Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 31. It is interesting to note 
that Garuda was the emblem of the Gupta kings who did much to curb the power 
of the Nigas. Cf. the passage of the Junagadh Inscription of Skanda Gupta : 

Narapati bhujagünüm máànadarpot phanüánám 
pratikrti. Garudájtüm mirvishim chadvakarta 


In the Purügas Krishna, the deity honoured by the tam, crushes the 
head of the serpent, Kaliya, " ( 


* Allan, Gupta Coins, xxii; CCAI, \xxix. 
T JRA8, 1898, 449 f, y. 
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Srüvast; and should appasently be referred to the upper 


Gangetic region.' 

The conquered territories were constituted as Vishayas 
or Imperial sub-provinces. Two of these vishayas aret- 
known from later inscriptions of the family, namely, 
Antarvedi or the Gangetic Doñb and Airikina in Eastern 
Malwa. It is significant that a Naga styled the 
Vishayapati Sarva-nüga, figures as a ruler of Antarwedl 
as late as the time of Skanda Gupta. 


The annexation of the northern kingdoms named 
above was not the only achievement of Samudra Gupta. 
He made the rulers of the Atavika rájyas, or forest states, 
his servants. But his most daring exploit was an expe- 
dition to the south, which made his power felt by the 
potentates of the Eastern Deccan. We perceive, however, 
a difference between his northern and southern campaigns. 
In the north he played the part of a ''digvijayi '" or 
'" conqueror of the quarters," of the Early Magadhan 
type.” But in the south he followed the Epic and 
Kautilyan ideal of a '' dharmavijayi '" or '' righteous con- 
queror,'' i.e., he defeated the kings but did not annex their 
territory. He may have realised the futility of attempting 

1 Smith (Coins in the Indian Museum, 258) points out that the Kota "coins, " 
are common in the Eastern Pafijab and the Delhi bazaar. A Kota tribe is said to 
exist also in the Nilgiris (JRAS, 1897, 863; Ind. Ant., iii, 36, 96, 905) The 
passage in the Allahabad Inscription that '' Samudra Gupta caused the scion of 
the Kota family to be captured by his armies and took pleasure at Pushpáhvaya " 
has been taken by some scholars to suggest that the Kotas were at the time the 
ruling family of Pajaliputra (cf. Jayaswal, History of India, c. 150 A.D. to 
350 A-D.. p. 113). The identification of the Kota kula, with the Magadha family 
of the Kaumudi-mahotsava lacks proof. 

2 This kind of Vijaya or conquest ia termed Asura-vijaya *‘* demon's 
conquest ' in the Arthafsastra (p. 382). The name may have been derived from 
the Assyrians, the ruthlessness of whose warfare is well-known. For a discussion 

i | possab lesikerivation of Asura from Addéur, aee JRAS, 1916, 355; 1924. 
roc tesa of this type is first met with in India in the sixth century B.C. 
(ef. Ajüta&atru's subjogats tbe Lichchhavis and Vidudabha's conquest of the 
Sikyas) when Persia serv 
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to maintain effective control over these distant 

regions in the south from his remote base in the north- 

east of India. His successor tried to maintain his hold — 
on the Deccan by a system of marriage alliances. j 


The Atavika rājyas undoubtedly included the realm 
of Alavaka (Ghāzipur) as well às the forest kingdoms 
connected with Dabhālā or the Jabbalpur territory.’ 
The conquest of this region by Samudra Gupta is suggested 
also by his Eran inscription. 

The Kings of Dakshinapatha who came into conflict 
with the great Gupta were Mahendra of Kosala, Vyüghra- 
raja of Mahakantüra, Mantaraja of Kaurala, Svàmidatta of 
Kottüra, a chieftain of Pishtapura whose precise name is 
uncertain: Damana of  Erandapalla,  Vishnugopa of 
Kafichi, Nilaraja of Avamukta, Hastivarman of Vengi, 
Ugrasena of Palakka, Kubera of Devarashtra, Dhanam- 
jaya of Kusthalapura and others. 

Kosala in Dakshinapatha, i.e., South Kosala, comprised 
the modern Bilispur, Raipur and Sambalpur districts, and 
occasionally possibly even a part of Ganjim.’ Its capital 
was Sripura, the modern Sirpur, about forty miles east 





1 Fleet, CIT, p. 114; Ep. Ind., VIII, 284-287. In the latter part of the 
fifth and early part of the sixth century A.D., the Dabhili country was governed 
by the Parierajaka Mahārājas as feudatories of the Guptas. The Mbh. ii. 81, 
13-15, like the Allahabad Praéasti, distinguishes the Atavikas from the Küntárakas. 
One of the Atavika states may have been Kotátavi mentioned in the commen- 
tary on the Rama-charita of 8andhyšákara Nandi (p. 96). In one epigraphic 
record, Ep. Ind., VIT, p. 126, we have a reference to s place called Vafütavi, while 
another, Lüder's List, No. 1195, mentions Sahalitavi. 

2 For the various interpretations of the passage '' Paish[apuraka Mahendra- 
giri Kau(füraka Seàmidatta," see Fleet, CII, Vol. 3, p. 7; JRAS, 1897, 
pp. 420, 868-870; THQ, 1925, 252; Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions, 224. It 
is not improbable that Mahendragiri in this passage is a personal name, Cf. the 
name Kumára-giri given to a chief of Kogdavidu whose territories included s 
portion at least of the Godavari district (Kielhorn, 8. ins.,- 596). In JRAS, 
1897, 870, we have ‘reference to Kamtagir, an ally of. Sindhis. 


3 Inclusion of Ratnapur, Ep. Ind., X, 26; o i Ep. Ind., VI, 141, 
unless Kosala is a misreading for 'l'osala. ` 
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by north from Raipur." Mahākāntāra is apparently a wild 
tract of the Central Provinces (Madhya  Prade$a) which 

probably included Kāntāra which the Mahābhārata places 
bettveen Venvàtata (the valley of the Wainganga) and Praes 
Kosala, the eastern part of Kosala mentioned above.* | 


Kaurala cannot be Kolleru or Colair which must have 
been included within the territory of Hastivarman of 
Vengi mentioned separately. Dr. Barnett suggests its 
identification with one of the villages that now bears the 
name Korida* in South India. There is a place named 
Kolada near Russelkonda in Gañjām. 


Kottüra has been identified with Kothoor, 12 miles 
south-east of Mahendragiri in Ganjam.*  Pishtapura is 
Pithápuram in the Godavari district. Erandapalla 
is identified by Fleet with Erandol in Khandesh, 
and by Dubreuil with — Erandapali, “ a town pro- 
bably near Chicacole ” in the Gañjām district But 
G. Ramdas* suggests the identification of Erandapalla 





1 Fleet, CII, p. 293. Cf. Ep. Ind., xxiii. 1188, 

z Mbh. II. 31. 12-13. G. Ramdsa (IHQ, I. 4, 684) identifies Mabākāntāra 
with the ' Jhād-khaņd ' Agency tracts of Gañjām and Vizagapatam. Tbe sway 
of the rájá of Mahbākāntāra or '' Greater Kāntāra ", may have extended north- 
wards as far as Nachna in the Ajaygarh (not Jaso) state (Smith, JRAS, 1914, 
320). The identification of many of the southern kingdoms suggested by Mr. R. 
"ufthianaf!hnier (in his Studies in the Ancient History of Tondamandalam) does 
Not carry conviction. His conclusion that Samudragupta ** first emerged on 
the east coast at Pithápuram and conquered the Western Deccan '' is based upon 
evidence that is clearly inadequate. 

a Cal. Rev., Feb., 1924, 253 n. Cf. Kurrilam, Tj. 590 (A Topographical 
List of Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, by V. Rangacharya). The 
identification with Yayátinagari (Ep. Ind., XI. 189), which Dhoyi connects with 
the sports o the Keralis, was suggested in some editions of this work. Bot the 
reading Kerali in the — is not beyond doubt. For Kolüda see Ep. Ind., 
XIX. 42. 

4 There is another Koftura ' at the foot of the Hills’ in the Vizagapatam 
district (Vizag., District Gaz., I. 137). See also Kottüru (IA, 4, 329) and Kottür- 
nádu, MS. 333, Rangacharya's List. — 

* Dubreuil, AHD, pp. 55-60. A place called Erandavalli is mentioned in 
an inscription of Govinda IH (Bharata Itihása Sam, Mandala, ^R, XVI). 


* THQ, 1, 4, p. 688. There is an Erand! tirtha in Pádma, Svarge khapda, 
45, 57, 61, 
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with Yendipalli in Vizagapatam or — Endapilli in Ellore 


Taluk. Kanchi is Conjeeveram near Madras. — Avamukta 
cannot be satisfactorily identified. But the name of its 


gung Nilarfja reminds us of Nilapalh, '" an old seaport 
n 


ear Yanam '' in the Godavari district. Vengi has been 
identified with Vegi or Pedda-Vegi, 7 miles north of 
Ellore between the Krishna and the Godavari. Its king 
Hastivarman was identified by Hultzsch with Attivarman 
(of the Ananda family). But the more probable view is 
that he belonged to the Salankayana dynasty.” Palakka 
is probably identical with Palakkada, (or Palatkata) a 
Pallava royal residence or seat of a viceroy in Guntur 
or Nellore in South India. Allan and G. Ramdas 
locate it in the Nellore district.‘ Devarashtra is the 
Yellamaütchili taluk of the Vizagapatam district." 
Kusthalapura is, according to Dr. Barnett, probably 
Kuttalur, near Polur, in North Arcot." 


The capture and liberation of the southern kings, 
notably of the ruler of Kottüra near Mt. Mahendragiri re- 
mind us of the following lines of Kalidasa's Raghuvamsam :— 


Grihita-pratimuktasya sa — dharma-vijayi nripah 
Sriyam Mahendra-nathasya jahara natu medinim 


1 Gazetteer of the Godavari District, Vol. I, p. 213. Curiously enough, 
the Brahma Purina (ch. 113, 220) mentions an Arimukta-kshetra on the bank of 
the  Gautami, e, the Godavari. Cf. Avimuktedvara, Anantapur, 164 of 
Rangacharya’s List. 

2 Attivarman was wrongly assigned to the Pallava race, Cf. THQ, 1, 2, 
p. 253; Ind. Ant., IX, 102. Bot he is actually described as born in the lineage 
of the great saint Ananda (Bomb. Gaz., I. ii, 334; Kielhorn, S. Ins., 1015; IA, 
IX, 102; ASI, 1924-25, p. 118). 

^ The name Hattivarman iw actually found in a Salatkayana Vamácali 
(LHQ, 1927, 429; 1033, 212; Pedavegi plates of Nandivarman IT). 

^ THQ, I. 2, 686. Cf. Ep. Ind., xxiv. 140, 

s Dubreui, AHD, p. 160; ASR, 1908-09, p. 1 


| 1084-35, 43, 65. 
* Cal Rev., 1924, p. 253 n. Cf. Kutalaparru 


. 179 of Hangacharya's 
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SAMUDRA GUPTA AND THE VAKATARAS | 


'" The righteous conqueror (Raghu) took away from 
the lord of the Mahendra Mountain, who was made 
captive and then released, hfs glory but not his territory. ' 


° It is not a little surprising that the Allahabad Pre 
contains no clear reference to the VWakatakas who a 

known to have dominated part of the region between 
Bundelkhand and the Penganga in the fifth century A.D. 
The earliest reference to the Vakitakas occurs in certain 
inscriptions of Amaravati." The dynasty rose to power 
under Vindhyasakti I and his son Pravarasena I. Pravara- 
sena appears to have been succeeded in the northern part 
of his dominions by his grandson  Rudrasena I. 
Prithivishena I, the son and successor of Rudrasena J, 
may have been a contemporary of Samudra Gupta and 
perhaps also of his son Chandragupta II, inasmuch as his son 
Rudrasena II married the daughter of the last-mentioned 
Gupta emperor. Prithivishena I's political influence exten- 
ded over a fairly wide territory. The Nach-né-ki-talai and 
Ganj regions * were in all probability ruled by his vassal 
Vyaghra-deva. Professor Dubreuil, however, says that 
the Nàchnà and Ganj inscriptions, which mention 
Vyaghra, belong, not to Prithivishena I, but to his great- 
great-grandson  Prithivishena Il. This is improbable 
in view of the fact that from the time of Prithivishena Il's 
great-grandfather, if not from a period still earher, down 
to at least A.D. 528, the princes of the region which 
intervenes between Nachni and Ganj and the proper 
Vakataka territory,” owned the sway of the Gupta empire. 





t Ep. Ind., XV, pp. 261, 267. 

3 Fleet, CII, p. 233; Ep. Ind., XVII, 12. Cf. Ind. Ant., June, 1926. 

3 Thix was Berar with the adjoining regions (cf. Ep. Ind., xxvi. 147). 
That Nüchnà and Ganj were in the Gupta Age apparently included within 
Dakshinipatha is suggested by the Brihat Samhita (xiv. 13) which places even 
Chitraküta in the Dakshina or Southern Division. A recent WVákàátaka Inscription 
discovered in the Drug «District contains an interesting reference to Padmapura 
which Professor Mirasbi identifies with the ancestral home of Bhavabhiti 
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Now as Vyüghra of the Nāchņā and Ganj records acknow- 
ledges the supremacy of the Vakataka  Prithivishena, 
this Prithivishena can only be'Prithivishena I, who ruled 
a the establishment of the Gupta supremacy® in 

ntral India by Samudra Gupta and Chandra Gupta IT’ 
and not Prithivishena II during whose rule the Guptas, 
and not the Vakatakas, were apparently the acknowledged 
suzerains of the Madhya Pradega as we learn from the 
records of the Parivrajaka Mahārājas.* 


The absence of any clear reference to Prithivishena I 
in Harishena's Pragasti is explained by the fact that 
Samudra Gupta’s operations were actually confined to 
the eastern part of ‘Trans-Vindhyan India. ‘here is 
no reliable evidence that the Gupta conqueror carried his 
arms to the central and western parts of the Deccan 
proper, i.e., to the territory ruled by Prithivishena I 
himself. Professor Dubreuil has shown that the identifica- 
tion of Devarashtra with Maharashtra and of Erandapalla 
with Erandol in Khandesh is probably wrong.? 


Though Samudra Gupta did not invade the Western 
Decean it is clear from his Eran Inscription that he did 
deprive the Vakatakas of their possessions in Central 
India. “These territories were not, however, directly 
governed by the Vakataka monarch, but were under à 
vassal prince. In the time of Prithivishena this prince 
was Vyaghra. We should naturally expect a conflict 
between the Vakaitaka feudatory and the Gupta 







and with the modern Padampur near Amgaon in the Bhandira District of 
the Central Provinces. THQ, 1935, 299; Ep. Ind., xxii, 207 ff. The Basim 
grant implies control of a branch of the family over the part of Berar south of 
the Ajanta range. 

Y The Eran and Udsyagiri Inscriptions. For evidence of Palaeography eee 
JRASB, xii. 2, 1946, 73. 

~ 8 Of. Modern Review, April, 1921, p. 475. For I il's views, see Ind. 

Ant., June, 1926. ak : 

a Cf. Modern Review, 1921, p. 457, 
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conqueror, Curiously enough, the Allahabad Prasasti refers 
to Samudra Gupta's victory over Vyāghrarāja of Maha- 
kāntāra.* It is probable tHat this Vyàghraraja is identical 
with the Vyaghra of the Nachna inscription who was 


the Central Indian feudatory of  Prithivishena. As Una 


result of Samudra Gupta’s victory the Guptas succeeded 
the Vàkatakas as the paramount power in parts of Central 
India. Henceforth the Vakatakas appear in fact as a purely 
southern power. 


The victorious career of Samudra Gupta must have 
produced a deep impression on the Pratyanta?* nripatis 
or frontier kings of North-East India and the Himalayan 
region, and the tribal states of the Pañjāb, Western 
India, Malwa and the Central Provinces, who are said to 
have gratified his imperious command (prachanda Sdsana) 
'" by giving all kinds of taxes, obeying his orders and coming 
to perform obeisance. The most important among the 
eastern kingdoms which submitted to the mighty Gupta 
Emperor were Samatata (part of Eastern Bengal border- 
ing on the sea, having its capital probably at Karmmanta 
or Bad-Kamta near Comilla), Davaka (not yet 
satisfactorily — identified)* and Kméaartipa Gn Lower 
Assam). We learn from the Damodarpur plates 
that the major portion of Northern. Bengal, then 
known as Pundravardhana-bhukti, formed an integral part 


Y Has the title Vyaghra-perikrama, found on a type of Samudra Gupta's 
coins that representa the king as trampling on a tiger, anything to do with the 
emperor's victory over WVyüghra-rüája? It is not a little curious that the next 
sovereign, conqueror of Yudrasiiha III, the last Satrap, assumed the title of 
Simha-vikrama. 

2 For the significance of the term, see Dicydicadéina, p. 22. 

2 Bhattasali, Iconography, pp. 4f. JASB, 1914, 85 fM. Cf. the position of 
Maharaja Rudradatta under the emperor Vainya Gupta early in the sixth century 
A.D. (Gunaighar Ins.). 

4 Cf. Dekaka (Dacca), Hoyland, The Empire of the Great Mogol, 14. 
Mr. K. L. Barua identifies Davika with the Kopili Valley in Middle Assam (Early 
History of Kümarüpa, 42 n). For the alleged use of Gupta era in the Daboka 


region, see Ep., xxvii, 181. 
e- 
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of the Gupta Empire from A.D. 443 to A.D. 543, and 
was governed by a line of Uparikas as vassals of the 
Gupta Emperor. “The identification of Davaka with 
certain districts of North Bengal is, therefore, probably 
wrong. The Northern Pratyantas were Nepal and 
Kartripura. The latter principality comprised probably 
Katarpur in the Jalandhar district, and the territory of 
the Katuria or Katyur raj of Kumaun, Garhwal and 
Rohilkhand.' 


The tribal states which paid homage were situated on 
the western and south-western fringe of  Aryàvarta 
proper. Among these the most important were the 
Malavas, Arjunaiyanas, Yaudheyas, Madrakas, Abhiras, 
Prarjunas, Sanakanikas, Kakas and Kharaparikas. 


The Malavas occupied part of the Panjab in the 
time of Alexander.  'They were probably in Eastern 
Rajaputana * when they came into conflict with 
Ushavadata. Their exact location in the time of Samudra 
Gupta cannot be determined. In the time of Samudra 
Gupta's successors they were probably connected with 
the Mandasor region. We find princes of  Mandasor 
using the reckoning, commencing B.C. 58, handed 
down traditionally by the Malava-gana (Malava-gan- 
dmnata). 

The Arjunayanas and the Yaudheyas are placed in the 
northern division of India by the author of the Brihat- 
Samhita. They may have been connected with the 
Pandoouoi or Pandava tribe mentioned by Ptolemy as 
settled in the Pafijab.* The connection of the Arjuniyanas 


1 EHI*, 302n; JRAS, 1898, 198. Ep. Ind., XIII, 114; cf. J. U. P. Hist, 
Soe., July-Dec., 1945, pp. 217 ff, where Mr. Powell-Price suggests ‘some sort of 
connection between the Kunindas and the Katyurs.' 
» ? CJ. Smith, Catalogue, 161. Allan, CCAI, p. cv. Malava coins have 
been found in vast numbers in the Jaipur State (JRAS, 1897, 883). 
* Ind, Ant., XIII, 331, 849. 
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with the Pandava Arjuna. is apparent. Yaudheya 
appears as the name of a son of Yudhishthira in the 
Mahābhārata.” The Harivamsa, a later authority, connects 
, the Yaudheyas with Uésinara.' A clue to the locality of 
this tribe is given by the Bijayagadh inscription.* The 
hill-fort of Bijayagadh lies about two miles to the south- 
west of Byünà in the Bharatpur state of Rajaputana. 
But the Yaudheya territory must have extended beyond 
the limits of this area and embraced the tract still known 


as Johiyabar along both banks of the Sutlej on the border 
of the Bahawalpur state.* 


The Madrakas had their capital at Sakala or Sialkot 
in the Pafijab. The Abhiras occupied the tract in the 
lower Indus valley and western Rajaputaina, near 
Vinagana* in the district called Abiria by the Periplus * 
and the geography of Ptolemy. We have already seen 
that an Abhira possibly became Mahdkshatrapa of 
Western India and probably supplanted the Satavaihanas 
in a part of Maharashtra before the middle of the third 
century A.D. A section of the tribe apparently settled 
in Central India and gave its name to the Ahirwar 
country between Jhansi and  Bhilsa.' The territories 
of the Prarjunas, Sanakanikas, Kakas and Kharaparikas 
lay probably in Malwa and the Central Provinces. The 
Prirjunakas are mentioned in the Arthasdstra attributed 


! Their coins are found in the Mathuràá region (Smith, Catalogue, 160). 
The Abhidhüna-chintàmani, p. 434, identifies a river called Arjuni with the Bahuda 
(Rámgaágá ?). 
7 Adi. 95, 76. Yaudbeyas are already known to Panini, V. 3, 117. 
3 Pargiter, Markandeya Purdna, p. 380. 
4 Flect, CIT, p. 251, Yaudheya votive tablets have been found in the 
Ludhiana District (JRAS, 1897, 887). Coins have been found in the area extend- 
ing from Saharanpur to Multan (Allan, CCAI, elh. 
. 5 Smith, JRAS, 1897, p. 390. Cf. Cunningham, AGI, 1924, 281, 
- 6 Sadrdbhiran prati deeshád yatra nashf{a Smrascati, Mbh., IX, 37. 1. 
t Qf. Ind. Ant., TII, 226 f. 
a JRAS, 1897, 801. Gf. Amr Akbar II, 165; Malcolm, CTI, T. 20. 
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existence of a Murunda power in the Ganges valley a 
couple of centuries before Samudra Gupta is vouched for 
by Ptolemy." The Jaina Prabhdvaka-charita testifies 
to the control that a Murunda family once exercised over 
the imperial city of Pataliputra.* 


Samudra Gupta's Ceylonese contemporary was Megha- 
varna. A Chinese writer, Wang Hiuen ts'e, relates that 
Chi-mi-kia-po-mo (i.e., Sri Meghavarman or Meghavarna) 
sent an embassy with gifts to Samudra Gupta and 
obtained his permission to erect a splendid monastery 


to the north of the holy tree at Bodh Gaya for the use of 
pilgrims from the Island.’ 


Allan thinks that it was at the conclusion of his 
campaigns that the Gupta conqueror celebrated the 
horse-sacrifice * which, we are told in the inscriptions of 
his successors, had long been in abeyance. But it should 
be noted that the Asvamedha was celebrated by several 
kings during the interval which elapsed from the time of 
Pushyamitra to that of Samudra Gupta, e.g., Pārāśarī- 
putra Sarvatata, Satakarni, the husband of Nayamika, 
Vasishthiputra Ikshvaku  Sri-Charbtamutla, | Devavarman 
Salankayana, Pravarasena I Vakataka, Siva-skanda- 
varman Pallava and the Naga kings of the house of 
Bháraáiva. It is probable, however, that the court poets 


! Ind, Ant., 1884, 377; Allan, xxix; cf. India Antiqua (Vogel Volume, 1947), 
171 f, Murugpdas in the Ganges Valley c. 245 A.D. mentioned by the Chinese. 

2 C, J. Shah, Jainism in N. India, p. 194; Cf. Indian Culture, III, 49 

^ Geiger, the Mahücamsa (trans.), 


pp. 316 f., 401 M.; Ind. Ant., 1902, 194. 

4 Cf, Divekar, Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, VII, pp. 164-65, 
" Allahabad Praéasti and Aévcamedha," In the Poona plates Samudra Gupta 
receives the epithet anekáécamedhayáüjin. He waa believed to have celebrated 
more than one borse-sacrifice. Some of the campaigns described in the Allahabad 
panegyric may have been actually conducted by Princes or officers who kept 
guard over the sacrificial horse that was allowed to roam at large. In the 
inscription of Harishega the credit for capturing some of the vanquished chieftains 


is given to the army. Among the great commanders were men like Tilabhattaka 
and Harisbega himself, who was the son of Dhruvabhüti. 


p. xxxix; Lévi, Journ. As., 1900, 
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of the Guptas knew litte about these monarchs. After 
the  horse-sacrifice Samudra Gupta apparently issued 
coins bearing the legend Asva-medha-paraikramah, ‘ whose 


prowess was demonstrated by the performance of the 
horse-sacrifice. '' 


H Harishena, the writer of the Allahabad Prasasti, 
is to be believed, the great Gupta was a man of versatile 
genius. '' He put to shame the preceptor of the lord of 
Gods and Tumburu* and Narada and others by his 
sharp and polished intellect and — choral skill and 
musical accomplishments. He established his title 
of Kavirdja by various poetical compositions.'^ “* He 
alone is worthy of the thoughts of the learned. . . His is 
the poetic style which is worthy of study, and 
his are the poetic works which multiply the spiritual 
treasures of poets." Unfortunately none of these 
compositions have  survived.* But the testimony of 
Harishena to his musical abilities finds corroboration 
in the lyrist type ° of his coins. Himself a poet like 
Harsha, Mahendravarman and other kings of a later age, 


! Rapson and Allan refer to a seal bearing a horse and the legend Parā- 
krama, and the stone figure of a horse, now in Lucknow, which are probably 
reminiscent of the Afcamedha of Samudra Gupta. (JRAS, 1901, 102; Gupta 
Coins, xxxi.) 

2 For Tumburu see Adbhuta-Hámüyana, VI. 7; EI, I. 236. 

8 According to the Kürya Mimémsd (Ərd ed.. GOS, pp. xv, xxxii, 19) a 
" Kavirüja is one stage further than a Mahdkavi, and is defined as one who is 
unrestrained in various languages, various sorte of poetical compositions and 
various sentiments," For tbe intellectual activities of the Gupta Age sce 
Bhandarkar, ` A Peep into the Early History of India," pp. 61-74 and Bübler. 
IA, 1913. The son and successor of Samudra Gupta had the title Rüpakriti, 
‘maker of plays '. 

4 A poetical work called the Krishna-charitam is attributed to Vikramünka 
Maháràájádhirá jà Paramabhágavata Sri Samudra Gupta (IC, X, 79, etc.) But 
the ascription has been doubted by competent critics (cf. Jagannáth in Annals, 
BORI, and others). | 

5 A lute-player (Vind-gáthin) plays an important part in the Afecamedha. 
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the Gupta monarch associated” with men of letters who 
were none too prosperous and <‘ put an end to the war 
between good poetry and plenty " (satkdvyasrivirodha). 
As a result "he enjoyed in the world of the learned, a far- 
extending sovereignty whose shining glory endured 
in many poems.'' 


Samudra Gupta favoured poetry as well as the Sastra, 
while Aéoka seems to have specialised in scriptural 
studies alone. The former undertook military campaigns 
with the object of  sarra-prithivi-jaya, conquest of the 
whole earth, as known to his panegyrist, the latter 
eschewed military conquest after the Kalinga war and 
organised missions to effect Dhamma-vijaya, conquest of 
the hearts of men, in three continents. Yet inspite of 
these differences there was much that was common to 
these remarkable men. Both laid stress on pardkrama, 
ceaseless exertion in the cause in which they believed. 
Both expressed solicitude for the people committed to 
their care, and were kind even to vanquished enemies. 
And both laid emphasis on Dharma. Samudra Gupta, 
no less than Dharmagoka, made firm the rampart of the 
true law (Dharma-prüchira-bandhah). 


The attribution of the coins bearing the name Kacha 
to Samudra Gupta may be accepted. But the emperor's 
identification with Dharmdditya (sun of the true 
faith) of a  Faridpur grant is clearly wrong. The 
titles used by this monarch were Apratiratha, 
‘unrivalled car-warrior ' Aprativaryavirya, “of irresistible 
valour,” Kritanta-paragu, *' axe of death,’ sarva-raj-ochch- 
hetta,* ‘ uprooter of all kings, Vydaghra-parakrama, 
‘possessed of the strength of a tiger, Asva-medha- 
parükrama, ` whose might was demonstrated by the horse- 
sacrifice,’ and JParükramünka, ‘marked with prowess,’ 


USE 


T - 1 Cf. the epithet '' sarca-kshattrantaka ` applied to his great fore-runner, 
-  Mahapadma Nanda. 
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but not Dharmāditya. Most of these epithets ase connected 


with particular types of» coins issued by the emperor. 
Thus Parākrama is found on the reverse of coins of the 
standard type, A pratiratha on coins of the archer type, 
Kritānta-paraśu on coins of the battle-axe type,’ sarva- 
rajochchhetta on coins of the Kācha type, Vydghra- 
parākrama (Rājā) on the tiger type of coins, and 
Aśvamedha-parākrama on the Aśvamedha type.* ‘The 
appearance of a goddess seated on a lion (sińha-vāhinī, 
i.e., Durgà or Parvati, Vindhya-vdsini or Haimavati) may 
point to the extension of the Gupta dominions to the 
Vindhya and the Himavat.? The tiger and river-goddess 
(makaravüáhini) type may indicate that the sway of 
Samudra Gupta spread from the Ganges valley to the 
realm of the ' Tiger king’ in Mahakantara. The figures 
of Ganga and Yamuna occur frequently in door jambs 
of the Gupta Age. It has been surmised that they 
symbolise connection with the Gangetic Doab. 





Samudra Gupta's * virtuous and faithful wife,’ possibly 
Datta Devi, appears to be mentioned in an Eran inscrip- 
tion referable to the period of his rule. We possess no 
genuine dated documents for the reign of the great 
emperor. The Nàlanda * and Gaya grants profess to be 
dated in the years 5 and 9 respectively, but no reliance 
can be placed on them and the reading of the numeral 
in the Gayñ record is uncertain. Smith's date (A.D. 
330-375) for Samudra Gupta is conjectural. As the 
earliest known date of the next sovereign is A.D. 


1 The battle-axe appears also on coins of the Udumbaras, CHI, 539; and 
Jayadiman, Rapson (Andhra, ete.), 76. 

a Cf. ` Horse facing post ' which appears also on a square coin attributed to 
Chashtana (Rapson ibid, 75) whose dynasty was overthrown by the Guptas. 

8 Nana on lion of Huvishka's coins (Whitehead, 207) may have suggested 
this type. 

4 ABI, AR, 1927.98, p. 188. 
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essor died. * | AMD. 15. * One of the Di 
cts of Sam dd, Gub was Eon x the selection of 
his successor. The choice fell on. Chandra Gupta, his 
id son n by Datta Devi. — aS 
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| ! An inscription of Chandra Gupta II, dated in the year 61, corresponding 
j to A.D. 380-81 was discovered in the Mathura District (Ep, Ind., XXI, 1 fJ. | 
? Sircar (THQ, 1942, 272) reads the dated portion of the inscription of the 
yar ‘61 as Sri Chandra Guptasya vijaya-rüjya. samvatsare pañchame—the ' fifth, 
omen year — — (ID. "Therefore, his first year may bo tak to 
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CHAPTER XI. THE GUPTA EMPIRE—(continued) : 
e THE AGE OF THE VIKRAMADITYAS. 


Kadmam nripüh santu sahasrago’ nye 

rüjanvatimühuranena bhümim 

nakshatra-térd-graha sankulapt 

jyotishmati Chandramasaiva rātrih. 
—Raghuvamsam. 


SECTION I. CHANDRA Gupta II VIKRAMADITYA. 


Epigraphic evidence indicates that Samudra Gupta 
was succeeded by his son Chandra Gupta II, Vikramaditya, 
also called Narendra Chandra, Simha Chandra, Narendra 
Simha and Simha Vikrama,' born of queen Dattadevi. 
Chandra Gupta was chosen out of many sons by his 
father as the best fitted to succeed him.* Another name 


1 Cf. the name Vikrama Subba of Ujjayini, Penzer, IIT. 11. The story narrated 
in Vishama£ila Lambaka, has for its hero Vikramaditya, son of Mahendraditya, 
who is apparently to be identified with Skanda Gupta. But some of the 
motifs such as stricesha (Katha Sar. XVIIT, 3. 42), visit to the enemy's own 
place with a Vetáüla (5. 40 f) were probably taken from the eycle of legends 
associated with Chandra Gupta II, father of Mahendra. 

2 That Samudra Gupta had many sons and grandsons appears clear from the 
Eran ecpigraph The theory of Dr. Altekar (JBORS, XIV, pp. 223-53; XV, 
pt. iii pp. 134 f.). and others that a kiog named Rama “Sarma? Sena?) Gupta 
intervened between Samudra Gupta and Chandra Gupta II is unsupported by 
any contemporary epigraphic | evidence. The tradition that a Gupta king 
killed bis brother and took his wife and crown, dates only from a ninth century 
epigrapb. The literary evidence on the point e discrepant and hardly 
conclusive. The version given by Bina in the seventh * century differs in 
important respects from the story known to the author of the Káega-Mimarhsa. 
Cir. 900 A.D. (Cf. Ind Ant., Nov., 1933, 201 $.; JBORS, XVIII, 1, 1933, 
17 (f). The simple story, narrated in the Harsha-Charita, that Chandra 
Gupta, diaguised as a female, destroyed s Saka (not Kha4a) king, who coveted 
the wife of another, in the very city of the enemy, was doubtless embellished by 
later poets and dramatists, and (as is clear from certain data, to which Mr. V. V. 
Mirashi draws attention in THQ, March, 19031, 48 (f) details, such as fratr'cide, 
and association with ghouls, not found in the earlier account, continued to be 
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of the new monarch disclosed by certain  Vakàátaka ins- 
criptions, several types of coins and the Safichi inscrip- 
tion of A. D. 4129-3 was Deva Gupta, Deva-Sri or 
Deva-rija.’ ° 

For the reign of Chandra Gupta II, we possess à 
number of dated inscriptions so that its limits may be 
defined with more accuracy than those of his predecessors. 
His accession should be placed before A.D. 381, and his 
death in or about A.D. 413-14. 

The most important external events of the reign were 
the emperor's matrimonial alliance with the Vakataka 
king Rudrasena II, son of Prithivishena I, and the war 
with the Saka Satraps which added Western Malwa and 
Surüshtra (Kathiawar) to the Gupta dominions. 

Matrimonial alliances occupy a prominent place in 
the foreign policy of the Guptas. The Lichchhavi 
connection had strengthened their position in Bihar. 
After the conquest of the upper provinces they sought 
alliances with other ruling families whose help was 
needed to consolidate the Gupta power in the newly 
acquired territory and prepare the ground for fresh 
conquests. Thus  Samudra Gupta received presents 
of girls (kanyopáyana) from Saka-Kushin chiefs and 
other foreign  potentates. Chandra Gupta II married 


added in the days of Armoghavarsha I (A. D. 815-78) aod Govinda IV (A.D 
c. 927.933). The Devi Chandraguptam and similar works are as much unsuited 
to form bases of the chronicles of Chandra Gupta II as the Mudrürdkshasam anid 
the Adokdcaddina are io regard to the doings of the great Mauryas. The subject 
has been fully discussed by tha present writer in an article entitled ''Vikramádi!ya 
in History and  legend'' contributed to the Vikrama-volume, Scindhia Oriental 
Institute (1948), pp. 433-511. The story of Chandra Gupta's adventure in ita developed 
form has absorbed a good desl of folklore, such as tales about ghouls, Pi£ácha, 


The motif of the wife leaving a mean-spirited husband is found in Peozer, 
Kathà 8. 8., 111. 290. 


1 Cf. Bbandarkar, Ind. Ant, 1913, p. 160. 
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Kuberanügá, a princess of “Naga lineage, and bad by 
her a daughter named Prabhavati, whom he gave in 
marriage to Rudrasena II, the Vakataka king of Berar 
and the adjoining districts. According to Dr. Smith* 
“the Vakitaka Maharaja occupied a geographical position 
in which he could be of much service or disservice to 
the northern invader of the dominions of the Saka 
satraps of Gujrat and Surashtra. Chandra Gupta adopted 
a prudent precaution in giving his daughter to the 
Vakataka prince and so securing his subordinate alliance.” 

The campaign againt the Western Satraps is 
apparently alluded to in the Udayagiri Cave Inscription 
of Virasena-Saba in the following passage ''he (Saba) 
came here (to Eastern Malwa), accompanied by the 
king (Chandra Gupta) in person, who was seeking to 
conquer the whole world.” Saba was an inhabitant of 
Pataliputra. He held the position, acquired by heredi- 
tary descent, of a Sachiva or minister of Chandra Gupta 
{I, and was placed by his sovereign in charge of the 
Department of Peace and War. He naturally accompanied 
his master when the great western expedition 


was undertaken. Eastern Malwa, which had already 
felt the might of Samudra Gupta, became the base of 
operations against the Sakas. Inscriptions at Udayagiri 


and Saáñchi suggest that the emperor Chandra Gupta II 
assembled at or near Vidiséa in East Malwa many of his 
ministers, generals and feudatories, some of whom are 


1 Naga-kulotpanna, cf. JASB, 1924, p. 58, It is possible, as urged by many 
writers, that Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya also entered into marriage 
alliances with the Kadambas of Vaijayanti or Banavási in Kuntala, or the 
Kanarese, country. The sending of an embassy to Kuntala by Vikrarmüditya, 
i» vouched for by Bhoja and Kshemendra. (Proceedings of the Third Oriental 
Conference, p. 6.) Kükusthavarman of the Kadamba dynasty gave bis daughters 
in marriage to the Gupta and other kings in or about the fifth century (Talagunda 
Inscription, Ep. Iod.. VIII, 33 ff. ; [tH Q, 1933, 197 f1.). 

2 JRAS, 1914, p. 224. 
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mentioned in records dating from A.D. 402 to 413. 
The campaign against the Sakas was eminently successful. 
The fall of the Saka Satrap is alluded to by Bana. Whe 
annexation of his territory is proved by coins.’ 

Chief Cities of the Empire.—The first important Gupta 
metropolis seems to have been at Pataliputra—‘‘the 
city named Pushpa” where Samudra Gupta is said to have 
“‘rested on his laurels’’ after one of his victorious cam- 
paigns, and from which a Gupta Minister for Peace and 
War went to East Malwa in the company of his sovereign. 
From A.D. 402 Chandra Gupta seems to have hada 
residence in Malwa, at first possibly at Vidisa and later 
on, after his western conquests, at Ujjain. Certain chiefs 
of the Kanarese districts, who claimed descent [rom 
Chandra Gupta (Vikramaditya), referred to their great 
ancestor as Ujjayini-puravar-üdhisvara, ‘lord of Ujjain, 
the best of cities,’ as well as Pütalipuravar-adhísvara 
‘lord of Patali (putra), the best of cities.’ Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar identifies Chandra Gupta II with the tradi- 
tional Vikramaditya Sakdri, “the sun of valour, the 
destroyer of the Sakas,” of Ujjain.” The titles Sri 


! Silver coina of the Garuda type bearing the legend Parama-Bhagurata, 


probably struck in Suréshtra (Allan, p. xciv). Some of the coins bear the date 
90 (=A.D. 409, EHI, áth ed., p. 845). It has been suggested that, 
like his father, Chandra Gupta, too, performed a horse sacrifice (IHQ, 1927, 
p. 725) and that a stone horse lying in a village named Nagawa near Benares, 
and bearing an inscription containing the letters Chamüragu, commemorates the 
event. Bot there is no clear reference to such a sacrifice in the inscriptions 


or coins hitherto published. 


2 In literature Vikramáditya is represented as ruling at — Pátaliputra 
(Kathd-sarit-sdgara, VII, 4. 83:—WVikramdaditya  itydeidraja Pátaliputrake) 
as well as Ujjevini and other cities. BSühbasüütka of Ujjain is said to have ordered 
the exclusive use of Sanskrit in bis harem Kdeya Mimürmsó, 3rd. ed. p. 50), 
He thus reversed the policy of Adbyarija (p. 197) or Bátaváhaga of Kuntala. C.f. 
the verse io Sarascati Kanthübharana II. 15. 

Ke'bhunn Adhyarajasya rüjye pråkrita-bhäshi nah 
kale #ri Sáhasáhkasya ke na Samalipitavüdinah. 

Among the Kdetya-kdras tested in Ujjain mention is made of a Chandra 
Gupta along with Kálidása, Amara, Bhairavi and others (Kávya M., p. 65), 
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Vikramah, Simha-Vikramah, Ajita-Vikramah, Vikramanka 
and Vikramüditya actually occur on Chandra Gupta's 
coins.' 

We have no detailed contemporary notice of Ujjayini 
(also called Visala, Padmávati, Bhogavati, Hiranyavati)" 
in the days of Chandra Gupta. But Fa-hien who visited 
Mid India during the period A.D. 405 to 411, has left an 
interesting account of Pataliputra. The pilgrim refers 
to the royal palace of Asoka and the halls in the midst 
of the city, “which exist now as of old,” and were accor- 
ding to him ‘‘a!ll made by spirits which Agoka employed, 
and which piled up the stones, reared the walls and 
gates, and executed the elegant carving and inlaid 
sculpture-work,—in a way which no human hands of 
this world could accomplish.'' ‘*‘The inhabitants are rich 
and prosperous, and vie with one another in the practice 
of benevolence and righteousness. Every year on the 
eighth day of tbe second month they celebrate a 
procession of images... The Heads of the Vaisya families 


Paramáürtha, the biograpber of Vasubandbu, refera to Ayodbyaé as the capital of a 
Vikramaditya while Hiuen Tsang represents Srivasti as the seat of the fanious 
king \EHI, 3rd Ed., pp. 332-33). Subaodbu refers to the fame of Vikramaditya, 
but not to his capital city, "like a lake Vikramaditya hath left the earth, save 
indeed in fame" (Keith, Hist. Sons. Lit., p. 312). Cf. Hata, v. 64. 

! Name, title or epithet. Type of coin, 
| Archer type (gold). 


Br Vikrama Couch type (gold). 

Vikramaditya Chbattra (Parasol) type (gold). 

Ropakriti «d us Couch type (gold). 

Sirhha-Vikrama, Narendra Chandra, | Lion-Slayer (gold) 

Narendra Sibba, Sitba Chandra 

Ajita-Vikrama | — ees Horseman type (gold). 

Paramabhagavata 

Paramabbigavata ] 

Vikramaditya | Jae d Silver coins cf the Garuda type. 

Vikraminka 

Vikramaditya, Mabārājə, Chandra . Copper coins (Garuda, Chhattra and 
Vase type). 


2 Meghadüta (T, 31) and Aathd-sarit-sdgara, "Tawney's translation. Vol. 
II, p. 275. Foran account of Ujjayini in the seventh ceniury A.D., see Beal, H. 
Tsang, II, p. 270; and Ridding, Kddambari, pp. 210 ff. 
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establish houses for dispensing charity and medicines." 
The principal port of the empire on the east coast was 
Tamralipti or Tamluk in West Bengal from which ships 
set sail for Ceylon, Java (then a centre of Bráhmanism ), 
and China. 

Much light is thrown on the character of Chandra 
Gupta Vikramüditya's administration by the narrative 
of Fa-hien and the inscriptions that have hitherto been 
discovered. Speaking of the Middle Kingdom, the 
dominions of Chandra Gupta in the upper Ganges Valley, 
the Chinese pilgrim says:  ''the people are numerous 
and happy; they have not to register their households, 
or attend to any magistrates and their rules ; only those 
who cultivate the royal land have to pay a portion of the 
gain from it. If they want to go, they go: if they want 
to stay on, they stay. The king governs without decapi- 
tation or other corporal punishments. Criminals are 
simply fined, lightly or heavily, according to the circums- 
tances of each case. Even in cases of repeated attempts 
at wicked rebellion they only have their right hands 
cut off. The king’s bodyguards and attendants all have 
salaries. Throughout the whole country the people do 
not kill any living creature, nor drink intoxicating liquor, 
nor eat onions or garlic. The only exception is that of 
the Chàündàálas. In buying and selling commodities they 
use cowries."' The last statement evidently refers to 
such small transactions as Fa-hien had occasion to 
make.* The pilgrim does not seem to have met with 
the gold coins which would only be required for large 
transactions. ‘That they were actually in currency, we 
know from the references to ‘‘dindras’’ and ''suvarnas*' 
in inscriptions.” 


! Legge. 2 Allan. 
3 Chandra Gupta lI also issued silver and copper coios. The silver coina 
were mainly intended for the western provinces conquered from the Saka satraps 
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That Chandra Gupta JI was a good monarch may 
be inferred also from the inscriptions. Himself a devout 
Vaishnava (Parama-bhagavata), he appointed men of other 
sects to high offices. His general Amrakarddava, the 
hero of a hundred fights, anékasamar-dvdpla-vijaya-yasas- 
patadkah, appears to have been a Buddhist or at least a 
pro-Buddhist, while his Minister of Peace and War, 
Saba-Virasena, and perhaps also his Mantrin or High 
Counsellor, Sikharasvàmin, were Saivas. 

Regarding the machinery of Government we have no 
detailed information. But the following facts may be 
gleaned from the inscriptions. As in Maurya times, the 
head of the state was the Raja who was at times 
nominated by bis predecessor. "The king is now regarded 
as a divinity—Achintya Purusha, ‘the Incomprehensible 
Being' JDhanada-Varumendrüntaka-sama, the equal of 
Kuvera, Varuna, Indra and Yama, loka-dhüma deva, 
‘a god dwelling on earth,’ Paramadaivata, ‘the supreme 
deity." He was assisted by a body of High Ministers 
whose office was very often hereditary as is suggested 
by the phrase ‘‘anvaya-prapia süchivya'' ‘acquirer of the 
post of minister by hereditary descent’, of the Udayagiri 
Inscription of  Süba.' The most important among 
the High Ministers were the Mantrin, ‘High Coun- 
sellor,^ the Sdmdhi-vigrahika, ‘Minister for Peace 
and War,’ and the <Akshapatal-ddhikrita, ‘the Lord 


but they are also mentioned in the time cf bis son im inscriptions of Northern 
Benga). The Baigram inscription of the year 128 (448 A.D.) for instance refera 
to rüpakas along with dindras (ef. Allan, p. exxvii). The copper coins issued 
by Chandra Gupta II are commonly found around Ayodhy& (Allan, p. exxxi). 

1 The Mahàá-danda-nügygaka Harishega was the son of the Mahddanda-ndyaka 
Dhruva-bbüti. The Mantrin Pritbivishega was the son ofthe Mantrin Sikhara- 
avüàmin. Cf. also the bereditary governors (gopfr), of Mandasor, Suráshtra, etc. 
Things were some wbat different in the Maurya Period. Pusbya Gupta, Rüsh(riya 
of BSurüsbtra in the time of Chandra Gupta Maurya, was quite unconnected by 
blood with Tusbáspha, governor or feudatory in the time of Adgoka. 
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Keeper of State Documents.’ Like the Kautilyan Mantrin, 
the Gupta Sarmdhi-vigrahika accompanied the sovereign 
to the battle-field. As in the case of most of the Pradhünas 
of Sivaji there was no clear-cut division between civil 
and military officials. The same person could be Samdht- 
vigrahika, Kumaramatya (cadet-minister), and Mahd- 
danda-nüyaka, ‘great commandant of the army,’ anda 
Mantrin could become a Maha-bal-adhikrita ‘chief 
commander of forces.* 

It is not clear whether the Guptas had a central council 
of ministers (Mantri-parishad).! But the existence of 
local parishads (e.g., the Parishad of Udanakiipa) is proved 
by a Basarh seal discovered by Bloch. 

The empire was divided into a number of provinces 
styled Degas, Bhuktis, etc., sub-divided into districts called 
Pradefas or Vishayas. Among Degas the Gupta inscrip- 
tions mention Sukuli-desa. Surashtra ( Kathiáwad ), Dab- 
hala (the Jubbalpore region, Dahala or Chedi of later 
times) and ‘‘Kalindi Narmadayor Madhya," the territory 
lying between the Jumna and the Nerbudda, and embra- 
cing, no doubt, Eastern Malwa, are also perhaps to be 
placed under this category. 

Among Bhuktis (lit. allotments) we have reference 
in inscriptions of the Gupta and early Post-Gupta Age 
to Pundra-vardhana bhukti (North Bengal), Vardhamana 
bhukti (West Bengal) Tirabhukti (North Bihar), Nagara 
bhukti (South Bihar), Sravasti bhukii (Oudh), and 
Ahichchhatra bhuktt (Rohilkhand), all situated in the 
Ganges valley. Among Pradegas or Vishayas mention 
is made of Láta-vishaya (in continental Gujarat), Tripuri- 
vishaya (in the Jubbalpure region), Airikina in Eastern 

1 The Bilesd Ins. (CIT, 44) refers to a [Pa]rshad, But there is nothing to 
show that it was a central political assembly. The Sabhyas mentioned in connec- 
tion with the nomination scene in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription may, however, 


have been members of a Central Curia Regis or Council, 
3 A territorial unit styled Vithi ia alio known. 
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Malwa (called Pradeía in Samudra Gupta's Eran inscrip- 
tion, and Vishaya in that of Toramana), Antarvedi (the 
Gangetic Doàb), Valavi (?) Gaya, Kotivarsha (the 
Dinájpur region in North Bengal), Mahaikbushapara (?), 
Khadqatapara (?) and Kundadbaàni.' * en 

The Degas were governed by officers called Goptris, or 
Wardens of the Marches, as is suggested by the passage 
Sarveshu Degeshu vidhaya Goptrin ‘having appointed 
Goptris in all the Degas.’ The Bhuktis were usually 
governed by Uparikas or Uparika Mahdrdjas who were 
sometimes apparently princes of the Imperial family, e.g-, 
Rdjaputra-deva-bhattdraka, Governor of Pundravardhana 
bhukti mentioned in a Dámodarpur plate, Govinda Gupta, 
Governor of Tirabhukti mentioned in the Basārh seals* 
and possibly Ghatotkacha Gupta of Tumain in Central 
India. The office of Vishaya-pati or District Officer was 
held by Imperial officials like the Kumdr-admdtyas and 
Ayuktakas,! as well as by feudatory Mahdrdjas like MAatri- 
vishnu of Eran. Some of the Vishayapatis, e.g., Sarvanaga 
of Antarvedi,' were possibly directly under the Emperor, 
while others, e.g., those of Kotivarsha, Airikina and Tripurt, 
were usually under provincial Governors. The Governors 
and District Officers were no doubt helped by officials 
and dignitaries like the Dandika, Chaur-oddharanika and 
Dandapüsika* ( apparently judicial and police officials), 
Nagara Sreshthi (President or Alderman of a city-guild), 
Sarthavaha (lit. caravan-leader or merchant), Prathama- 
Kulika (foreman of artisans) — Prathama-Kayastha (the 


1 Cf. Kundadbans, a town mentioned in the Bock of the Gradual Sayings, 
I. 18 n. 

2 Govinda Gupta is known also from the newly discovered Mandaaor Ins. 
of the Málava—-Vikrama year 524 (noticed by Garde, AST, Annual Report, 1922.23, 
p. 187; Cal. Rev.; 1926, July, 155; Ep. Ind., xix, App. No. 7; xxvii, 12 ff.) which 
mentions bis Senddhipa or captain Vayurakshita, and Vàyu's son Dattabbata, 
Commander-in-chief of the forces of king Prabbáükara (167.68 A.D.). 

3 They are also known as officers apparently in charge of cithis or smaller 
units. 

t And RKulavriddhi of P'abchapnagari (in North Bengal), Ep. Ind., xxi, 81. 

^ Qf. Dandodsi, Village Watchman, JASB, 1916. 30. 


7i—1820B 
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chief scribe),  Pusta-pàüla (record-keeper) and others. 
Every Vishaya consisted of a nuntber of ““g rümas'' or villages 
which were administered by headmen and other functien 
aries styled Gramikas, Mahaitaras and Bhojakas.' 


=: Outside the limits of the Imperial provinces lay the 


vassal kingdoms and republics, mentioned in the 
Allahabad prasasti and other documents. 

The Basürh seals throw some interesting sidelight on 
the provincia] and municipal government as well as the 
economic qrganisation of the province of Tirabhukti 
(Tirhut) in North Bihar. The province was apparently 
governed by prince Govinda Gupta, a son of the Emperor 
by the Mahddevi Sri Dhruva-svamini, who had his 
capital at Vaisali. The seals mention several officials 
like the Uparika. (governor), the Kumār-āmātya (cadet- 
minister), the Mahà-pratihüra (the great chamberlain), 


1 In the Mrichchhakatika (Act TX), which may be a composition of the 
period between Bana (who knew a king Büdraka, but no poet of the same name) 
and Vámana (8th cetiury) the judge (adhikaranika) in a court of law is socom- 
panied by a Sreshthin and s Küyastha. Reference is also made to the Adhi- 
karana-Bhojakas and & Mahatlaraka in connection with the arrangement of 
benches in the Vydeahdra-mandapa (the ball of justice) and the detection of 
people ““wanted"' by the city Police (nagara-rakeh-ddhikgita.) The Mudra- 
rakshasa of Viéükbadatta which is probably to be assigned to a period anterior to 
Ráüjaéekhara, tbe Dasarüpakas and Bhoja, perbaps also to Vamana but not to 
Avantivarma (of the Maukbari or Utpala dynasty) or Dantivarman (Básh(raküa or 
Pallava) whose name or names occur in the Bharata Vākya, makes mention of 
Kàüyastha, Dandapüéika, et. Village functionaries were ordinarily placed under 
officials of the Vishaya or district. But in exceptional cases they bad direct dealings 
with the Uparika or governor of a Bhukti (Ep. Ind., XV, 136). 

2 Tt bas been taken to mean 11) minister of a Prince as distinguished [rom 
that of the King (réjamdtya), (2) minister in charge of Princés, C. V. Vaidya, 
Med. Hind, Ind., I, 138, (3) a junior minister whose father is alive, or (4) one 
who bas been a minister since the days of his youth. But cf, Ep. Ind., X, 49; 
XV, 309 f. it will be seen that the Kumür&mátyas were, as stated by a previous 
writer, divided into two classes, viz., (i) Yuvardjapádiya, those serving the 
Crown Prince, and (ii) Parama-bh{{drakapadiya, those serving tho Emperor 
bimeelf. This perhaps makes the interpretation ‘counsellor of, or in charge of 
the Prince’ untenable. See, however, Penzer. I. 32; III. 136. The moat probable 
view is that the term Kumdra in the expression Kumdrdmatya corresponds to 
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Talavara (general or local chief ),! the Maha-danda- 
ndyaka (the great commandant), the Vinayasthiti 
sthapaka,® the censor [?T, and the Bhatüsvapati ( lord of 
thé army and cavalry ), and the following offices, €.g., 
Yuvardja-padiya Kumar-àmüátya-üdhikarana ( office of the 
Minister of His Highness the Crown Prince, according” 
to Vogel), Ranabhandagdr-ddhikarana’ (office of the chief 
treasurer of the war department), Balaüdhikarana (war 
office), Dandapüés-üdhikarana (office of the chief of Police), 
Tira-bhukty-Upürik-ádhikarana (office of the Governor of 
Tirhut), Tirabhuktau — Vinayasthiti-sthapak-ádhikarana 
(office of the censor [?] of Tirhut), Vaisaly-adhishthàn- 
adhikarama (office of the government of the city of Vaisali), 
Srí-parama-bhattüáraka-paàdiya — Kumaür-amatya-adhikarana 
(office of the cadet-minister waiting on His Majesty)." 

The reference to the Parishad (Council or Committee) 
of Udáünaküpa shows that the Parishad still formed an 
important element of the machinery of local govern- 
ment. 'The mention of the “mote-hall of  aldermen 
of guilds, caravan-leaders and foremen of  artisans' 
( Sreshthi-sarthavüha-kulika-nigama) is of interest to 
students of economics. 


Pina, Chikka, Immadi, Ilaya, of the south, and is the opposite of Peda 
(Praudha), Piriya. In the Gupta Age the Kumárümàátyas often served as district 
officers. The office was aleo combined with that of a general, counsellor and 
foreign accretary. 

1 Cf. talára of the Chirwà Inscription of Samara Sirhha. 

* Dr. Basak takes Vinaya-sthiti ia the sense of law and order (The History of 
North-Eastern India, p. 312). 

3 In the Nàtya-4dstra, Sthápaka is the designation of the introducer of a 


play ( Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 340). Here a different functionary may be 


meat. 

4 The mention of Rana-bhdnddgira suggests that the finance department 
bad ite military as distinguished from the civil side. 

5 A distinction is drawn between imperial officials and those connected with 
viceregal administration and amongst the latter officers of the province of Tira- 
bhukti are clearly distinguished from the public servants in charge of the subordinate 


administration of tbe adhishfhdna of Var£dlt. 
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Chandra Gupta II bad at leagt two queens, Dhruvadevi 
and Kubera-nàgà. The first queen was the mother of 
Govinda Gupta and Kumüra' Gupta I. The second 
queen had a daughter named Prabbavati who became 
ueen of the Vakitakas. The latter was the mother of 
he Princes Divükarasena, Dümodarasena and Pravarasena 
(or IIT). Certain mediaeval chiefs of the Kanarese country 
claimed descent from Chandra Gupta. The origin of 
these chiefs is probably to be traced to some unrecorded 
adventures of Vikramaditya in the Deccan.* 


a 


1 A son of Chandra Gupta styled bhüpati (king ) Chandrapraküóa is 
mentioned in a verse oucted by Vamana in his Küryáülankdra-Sütravritti 
(JASB, Vol I, No. 10. [N.8.], 1905, 258 ff.). But the identity of this Chandra Gupta 
is uncertain. His identification with "Vikramáditya ti.e., Chandra Gopta IT) 
rests on the vexed problem of the date of Vasubandhu (or Subandbu ?) alleged 
to be mentioned by Vámana, and the question as to whether the personage 
mentioned may be identified with the Buddhist scholar whose biographer was 
Paramáürtba (A.D. 500.69). Paramártha was a Braibmana of the Bbāradvāfa 
family of Ujiayini who stayed for a time in Magadba and then went to China 
(A. D. 546-69.) According to his account Vasubandhu was born at Purushapura 
or Pesbāwār, of the Bribmana family of Kausiks. He went to Ayodbyíá at the 
iovitation of Bālāditya, son of Vikramáditya (JRAS, 1905, 33 ff). For some 
recent views about the date of Vasubandbu, see Indian Studies in Honour of 
C. R. Lanman, 79 ff. 

2 Rājaśrkhsra in his Küryamimü/sà and Bhoja, in his Sriñgāra 
Prakaégika, mention that Kālidāsa was sent on an embassy to a Kuntala king 
by Vikramáditya.  ''Kgemendra, in the Aucitya Vicüra Cared, refers to 
Kálidása's Kun!círara Dautya" (Proceedings of the Third Oriental Conference, 
1924, p. 6 That the Guptas actually established contact with Kuntala appears 
clear from the Talagund Inscription which states that a Kadambsa ruler of the 
Kanarese country gave bis daughters in marriage to the Gupta and other kings. 
An important indication of Gupta influence ip the South Western Deccan is 
possibly afforded by the coins of Kumara Gupta I found in the Satara District 

(Alan, p. cxxx.) The rőle assigned to Kálidá:a by Hüája$Sckhara, Bhoia and 
Kshemendra is not unworthy of credence os tradition points to a date for him 
in the early Gupta Age. For traditions about bis synchronism with Mahá- 
rájádhiráà?/a Vikramaditya ( Sakáráti ) and Digoága ^nd with king PravaraBeps 
who is held to be the author of the poem Setubandha written in Maháráshtri 
Prakrita and is, therefore, presumably identical with one of the kings bearing 
the same name in the Vákátaka family, (recorded in Abbinan'a'a Ramachurita, 
ch. 32, Hila, Güthüsaptaíati, Bhürmiká, p. 8 and other werks) see Proceed- 
inge of the Seventh Oriental Conference, 99 ff. ; Malhnatha’s comment op 
Meghadüta, I. 14; Ind. Ant., 1912, 267, JRAS, 1918, 118f. — It has recently been 
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Vindhys ape I (twice-born) 


. — Mnabárája Pravarasena T. ! Bbavanága, Eingo the Bbāra- 

° | divas dmévati?)* 
Sarvasens® Gautamiputra— ——daugbhter * 
Vindbyaéakti It inier Gupta Mabárája Rudrasena I (Deoțek) - 
Dbarma-Mabàárája i 

(Vatsagulma or Basin Mahara: :ñdhbirñja — 
in S. Berar) Chandra Gupta II Mahárájsa Prithiviabena I ? 
Prabbávati—Mabhárája Rudrasena II 
Pravarasena II? Agra- pepe 


l 
— | | | 
| Pravarasena TI? (or ITT) 5 
Yuvaraia Divákarasena ENG Dern — 
Devasena. Navdivardbana 4 Ram | 
Supratishthahare Ajfhitabbatjariks —Nareograsad s 
Harishena ? Princess of Kuntala | 
his minister Hastibhoja gag nce II 
(Vembàára) 
*'raised his sunken family” 
from Nalas 


pointed out by Mr. Mirasbi that tbe Pattan plates of Pravarasena II (year 27) 
refer toa Kālidāsa as the writer of the charter, Ep. Ind., xxiii(1935), pp. 81 ff. 
Rut the identify of the scribe with the great poet remains doubtful. 

° It must not be understood that Barvasena waa necessarily the elder of the 
two brothers. The matter may be settled when further evidence is available. 

! He performed four /A4ramedhas, and is styled a Mah@raja, and Samrdj. 
Hia traditional capital Káüchanakápura recalls Hiragyapura (Hirapur ? SSE 
of Sagar) of the Dudia plates (Ep. Ind. IIT. 2580). The splitting up of the name 
into Puriká and Chanakàá seems hardly jastifiable. 

2 J. Num. oc., v pt. ii, p. 2. Coins and Identity of Bhacanága (Altekar). 

3 A dharma-vijayli whose “‘kosa-danda-sidbana”™ is said to have been accu- 
mulating for ^ hundred years. 

4 Identified by some with Nagardban near Ramtek (Hiralal Ins. No. 4. ; Tenth 
Or. Conf 'p. 458) and by others with Nandapur, near Ghughusgerh, north-east 
of Ramtek (Wellsted. Notes on the Vakdfakas,) JASB, 1933, 160f. 

Š Ruler of Pravarapura, Cbarmmáüka and of following rdéjyas vis. , Bhojakara 
(N. Berar), Arammi, feast of Berar’ and of the Wardh& region. — Pravarapura 
has been identified by some with Pavoár in Wardha District (JASB, 1933, 159). 

6 His commands were honoured by rulers of Kosala, Mekalé ‘at the auurce of 


the Nerbudda) and Málava. | x 
7 Credited with the conquest of Kuntala, Avanti, Kalioga, Kosala, Andhra, 


Trikātas, Lata. - 





Secrion II. Kumara Gupta I MAHENDRADITYA. 


Chandra Gupta II's successor was Kumara Gupta‘T’ 
surnamed Mahendraditya® whose certain dates range from 


AAD. 415 to A.D. 455.2 His extensive coinage, and the 


wide distribution of his inscriptions show that he was 
able to retain his father’s empire including the central 
and western provinces.‘ One of his viceroys, Chiratadatta, 
governed  Pundravardhana Bhukti or roughly North 


Pa . 


! The Mandasor inscription of the Málavs year 524 suggests that Kumara 
may barve bad arival in his brother prince Govinda Gupta, In the reeord Indra 
(ricudhd dhipa, Kum&ra?, who is styled Sci Mahendra and Mabendrakarmá on coins) 
represented as being suspicious of Govinda's power, Ep. Ind., XIX, App. No. 7 
and n. 5; Ep xxvii, 15. 

* Also called Sri Mahendra (on coins of the Archer type), A£vamedha 
Mahendra (on coins of the Advamedha type), Mahendrakarmàá, Ajita Mahendra 
(on coins of the horseman type and sometimes on the lion-slayer type), Simha 
Mahendra (on cins of the lion-slayer type), Sri Mahendra Sinha (also on 
coins of the lion-slayer type’, Mahendra Kumüra (on coins of the peacock type) 
Mahendra-kalpa (Tumain Ins., Sinha Vikrama (on coins of the lion-slayer 
type ; Allan, Gupta Coins, p. 80), Vydghra bala-pardkrama (on coins of 
the tiger-slayer type) and Sri Pratápa. On the swordaman type of gold coins 
and on copper coina of the Garuda and possibly simha-vcdhini types the emperor 
ia simply called Sri Kumara Gupta. The title Mahendriditya with the epithet 
Parama bhdgavata, ‘devoted worshipper of the Bhagavat (Visbpu-Krisbna),' 
is found on silver coins, apparently struck in Suráshtra, 

5 The date 96{=A.D. 415) is found in the Bilsar Inscription and the date 136 
(= A.D. 455) on silver coins (EHI, 4th ed., pp 345-46). The Eran inscription 
of Samudra Gupta refers to bis ‘virtuous and faithful wife’ and many sons 
and son's sona of the royal pair. From this it seems probable that Kumara Gupta 
and his brothers were slready born durirg the reign of their grandfather, and that 
Kumara bad seen not less than some thirty five summers before his accession. 
As he reigned for at least forty years, he could not have — the age 
of 75 (approxim ately). 

4 The possession of the central disrticts in the Ganges valley is; according 
to Allan, confirmed by the silver coins of the peacock type (cf, the Ayodhyá coins 
of Aryamitra, CHI, 1. 538 and Megbhadüta I. 45.) and the inclnsiqp of the western 
province by those of the Garuda type. Bilverplaited coins with a copper core were 
intended for circulation in the Valabbi area, ond coins of small thick fabric resem- 
bling the Traikujaka coinage were apparently atruck in South Gujarat (Allan, pp. 
xciu fl.) ` 
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Bengal, another viceroy, prince Ghatotkacha Gupta, 
held office in the province of Eran (in Eastern Malwa) 
which included Tumbavana?; a ¿third viceroy or 
feudatory, Bandhuvarman, ruled at Dašapura in western 
Malwa.® The Karamadande inscription of A. D. 
mentions Prithivishena who was a Mantrin and Kumārā- | 
mütya, and afterwards Maha-balddhikrita or general under 
Kumira Gupta, probably stationed in Oudh. The 
panegyrist of a Malwa viceroy claims that the suzerainty 
of Kumira Gupta extended over ''the whole earth which 
is decked with the rolling seas as with a rocking girdle, 
which holds in its  breast-like mountain~ alfitudes the 


| Cf. the Damodarpur plates of the years 124 and 128. (Ep. xvii. 193). The 
Baigram inscription of the year 128 (A. D. 447-48) refers to a Kumürdmátya 
named Kulavriddhi who governed a víshaya with its headquarters at Paficha- 
nagari, possibly Pafichabibi or Pafichgad on the Karatoy&, H. Standard 14-10-47 
io N. Bengal. Ep. Ind., XXI, 78 f. Year Book, ASB, 1950, 200. The Sultanpur or 
Kalaikudi Inscription (Bangaári 1350 B. 5. Baifdkha, pp. 415-51 and Bhddra; 
THQ X1X. 12) of the year 120— A. D. 439 in the Bogra district, makes mention 
of another officer, the Aguktaka, Achyutadisa of Purnakauéik& in Sritigavera- 
vithi. The Natore Inscription of A. D. 432 (JPASB, 1911, is another record 
of Kumára's reign found in N. Bengal. 

2 Tumain in the Guna district of tbe Gwaliar state, about 50 miles to the 
north-west of Eran. M. B. Garde, Ind. Ant., xlix 1920, p. 114, Ep. Ind. xxvi 
(1941), pp. 115 ff; Tumsin Inscription of the year 116, fee A. D. 435. The 
identity of the prince mentioned in the record, with Sr? Ghatotkacha Gupta 
of seals and Ghato Kramáditya of coins is uncertain (Alan, xvi, xl, liv) 
Hema Chandra (in the Parifishf{a parcan, xij, 2-3) places Tumbavana in the 
Avantide£a, “the ornament of the western half of Bharata’ in Jambüdvipa. 

Ihaíva Jambüdcipe ‘pig Bharatürdhàd cibhüshanam 
Avantiriti defo” sti scargadediya riddhibhih 
tatra Tumbaranamiti cidyate sannicefanam L 

3 Mandasor Jnscription of A. D. 437-38. Bhide suggests (JBORS, VII. 
March, 1921, pp. 33 f) that Vidva-varman of Gupta Tos. No. 17 is an independent 
king, who @ourished a century before his namesake of ine, No. 18, who is a 
governor (Goptrí: of the Guptas. S. Majumdar points out that even Vidva- 
varman of Ins. No. 17 must be later than Naravarman of V. 8 461 (=A. D. 
404-05), In the Bibar Kotra (Ràjgadh state, Malwa) Ins. (Ep. Ind. xxvi. 130 ff) of 
Mabürája Naravarman of the year 474 (iê. A. D., 417—185) tbe king is styled 
'aulikara', thus establishing bis connection with Vishpuvardhana of the Müálava 
Era 589 (A, D. 532-33) 
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founts of the vivifying liquid; and smiles with the flowers 
of its forest glens.'* . 

Like his father, Kumara was a tolerant king. Durigg 
his rule the worship of Seámi Mahasena ( Karttikeya ), 
of Buddha, of Siva in the linga form and of the sun, as 
well as that of Vishnu, flourished peacefully side by 
side.’ 


The two notable events of Kumüra's reign are the cele- 
bration of the horse sacrifice, evidenced by the rare Asva- 
medha type of bis gold coinage, and the temporary eclipse 
of the Gupta power by the Pushyamitras. The reading 
Pushyamitra in the Bhitari inscription is, however, not 
accepted by some scholars because the second syllable of 
this name is damaged.* Mr. H. R. Divekar in his article— 
""Pusyamitras in the Gupta Period`' makes the plausible 
emendation Yudhy=amitrams=ca for Dr. Fleet's reading 
Pusyamitrüms-ca in the Bhitari Pillar Inscription.‘ It 
is admitted on all hands that during the concluding years 
of Kumara's reign the Gupta empire “had been made to 
totter." Whether the reference in the inscription is 
simply to amitras (enemies ), or to Pushyamitras, cannot 


1 Cf, the Bilsad, Mapkuwür, Karamadinde and Mandasor inscriptions. 
Siva appears to have been the favourite deity of many high ministers, Vishnu of 
the most powerful ruling race and the sun of traders and artisans in the early 
Gupta period. The expression Jitam Bhagavatd appears to have been popu- 
larised by the king. His example seems to have been followed -by Madhava 
Gaüga of Penukonda plates ( Ep. Ind. XIV. 334), Vishguvarman I Kadamba of 
Hebbata grant (Mys. A. S., A. R., 1925. 98), Nandivarman Pallava of Udayendiram 
(Ep. Ind., III. 145) and other kings ofthe south. The popularity of the cult of 
Kárttikeya is well illustrated not only by the sanctuaries erected im bis honour, 
but also by the names Kumára and Skanda assumed by meinbers of L perial 
family, and the issueof the peacock typo of coins by the emperor —— Pri 
I. The Gupta empire reached the zenith of its splendour before its final decline 
in the time of tbe originator of the ‘peacock’ coins, as a later empire did in the 
days of the builder of tbe peacock-throne. 

* Cf. Fleet, CII, p. 55 n. 

1 Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, 1019-22, 9) f. 

* CH, iii, p. 55. 
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be satisfactorily determinéd. We should, however, re- 
member in this connection that a people called Pushya- 
mitra is actually referred to in the Vishnu Purana and 
a Pushyamitika-Kula in the Jain  Kalpasütra.' ‘The 
Purana text associates the Pushyamitras, Patumitras, 
Durmitras and others with the region of Mekala near the 
source of the Nerbudda.* References to the warlike 
activities of Mekala and the neighbouring realm of Kosala 
that had once been overrun by Kumära's grandfather, 
are found in inscriptions of the Vakataka relations of 
Kumara Gupta. Bana relates the tragic story of a ruler 
of Magadha who was carried off by the ministers of the 
lord of Mekala. A passage in the Mankuwar stone 
image inscription of the year 129 (A.D. 449) where the 
emperor Kumara Gupta I is styled simply Maharaja Sri 
instead of Mahdrajadhirdja Sri has been interpreted by 
some scholars to mean that he was possibly deprived 
by his enemies of his status as paramount sovereign. But 
the theory is rendered improbable by the  Dàmodarpur 
plate of about the same date where Kumira is given full 
imperial titles. It may be noted in this connection that 
in several inscriptions, and on certain coins, his immediate 
predecessors, too, are simply called Raja or Maharaja. 

The assumption of the title Vydghra-bala-pardkrama 
"displaying the strength and prowess of a tiger”, on coins 
of the tiger-slayer type, by Kumara may possibly indicate 
that he attempted to repeat the southern venture of his 


of the-Kushán period ora somewhat earlier date (JRAS, 1911, 138); 

Ld Lo 24. 17; Wilson, TX, 213. 'Pusbyamitira, aud Patumitra and 
others *o the number of 13 will rule over Mekalá.'" The commentary, however, 
distinguishes the 13 Pushyamitra-Patumitras from the 7 Mekalas. But from the 
context it is apparent that the position of the Pushbyamitras was between the 
Mahishyas (people of Mahishmati ?) and the Mekalas in the Nerbudda-Son valleya 
if not in a part of the conntry of the Mekalas themselves. Cf. Fleet, JRAS, 1689, 
228, cf. also Bhità seals. For Mekalàá ace also. Ep. Ind. xxvii 138 f, 

72—1829DB 


! SBE, XXII, 292 Cf. the legend Pusamitasa found on Bhitá seals in characters 





+ 
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grandfather and penetrate into the tiger-infested forest 


territory beyond the Nerbudda. Expansion towards the 


- south is also indicated by a find of 1,395 coins in the 


Satara District. ! But the imperial troops must have 
met with disaster. “The fallen fortunes of the Gupta 
family were restored by prince Skanda Gupta who may 
have been appointed his father's warden in the Ghazi- 
pur region, the Atavi or Forest Country of ancient 
times.* 

The only queen of Kumara I named in the genealogical 
portion of extant inscriptions is Anantadevi. He had at 
least two sons, viz., Puru Gupta, son of Anantadevi, and 
Skanda Gupta the name of whose mother is, in the 
opinion of some scholars, not given in the inscriptions. 
Sewell, however, suggests that it was Devaki.' This is 
not an unlikely assumption as otherwise the comparison of 
the widowed Gupta empress with Krishna’s mother in 
verse 6 of the Bhitari Pillar Inscription will be less 
explicable. Hiuen Tsang calls Buddha Gupta (Fo-to-Irio-to) 
or Budha Gupta,‘ a son (or descendant ?) of Sakràditya.' 
The only predecessor of Budha Gupta who had a syno- 
nymous title was Kumara Gupta I who is called Mahen- 
draditya on coins. Mahendra is the same as Sakra. 


1 Allan, p. cxxx. Cj. also the Kadamba inscription referring to social relations 
between the Kadambas of the fifth century and the Guptas. 

š (Cf. the Bbitari Inscription. 

3 Historical Inscriptions of Southern India. p. 319. 

a The name fo-to-kio-to has been restored as Buddha Gupta, But we have 
no igdepemdent evidense regarding the existence of a king named Bu dli» Gupta 
about this period. The syochroniam of his succeasor'a successor Bālāditya with 
M hirakula indicates that the king meant was Budba Gupta, cf, also Ind, Ant., 1886, 
251 n. "Ta 

^ That Sakradjitya was a reality is proved by a Nálandà scal (H. Sastri, 
MASI, No, 60, p. 38). To him is ascribed an establishment at Nàlandá, the 
far-famed place, which grew into a great univeraity in the seventh century A. D. 


The pilgrim was not indulging in mere fancy as suggested by Sri N. Siistri in 
à treatise on Nalanda. a 


— 
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The use of terms conveyihg the same meaning as titles 
and epithets was not unknown in the Gupta period. 
Vikramaditya was also called Vikramanka. Skanda 
Gupta is called both Vikramaditya and Kramüditya, both 
the words meaning ‘‘puissant like the sun'' or *'striding. 
like the sun.'' If Sakráditya of Hiuen Tsang be identical 
with Mahendraditya or Kumara I, Buddha Gupta’ was 
closely related to Kumara. Another member of Kumara’s 
family was possibly Ghatotkacha Gupta.” 


ss V i - 


* Recent discoveries show that Budba Gupta was rea!ly a grandson (mot a 
son) of Kumara Gupta T. The Chinese pilgrim may have farled to distinguish 
between a son and a grandson. Cf. The Kopparam plates where Pulaked'n II is 
represented as à grandson cf Kirtivarman I]. Bot he was really the son of the 
latter. It is also possible that Sakráditya was an epithet of Purugupta, the father 
of Budba. 

2 The Tumain Inscription referred to by Mr. Garde; cf. also the Basñrh 
seal mentioning Sri Ghatotkacha Gupta. The exact relationship with Kumara is, 
bowever, not diated in the inscription. 





— 
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Secrion III. SKANDA GUPTA VIKRAMADITYA. 
LI 


According to the evidence of the Arya-Manjusri-müla- - 
kalpa, confirmed by epigraphic testimony, the immediate 
successor of Mahendra, i.e., Kumara Gupta I, was Skanda 
Gupta. In an interesting paper read at a meeting of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Dr. R. C. Majumdar sugges- 
ted that after Kumaàra's death, which apparently took 
place while the struggle with the Pushyamitras was still 
undecided, there was a fratricidal war in which Skanda 
Gupta came off victorious after defeating his brothers 
including Puru Gupta, the rightful claimant, and rescued 
his mother just as Krishna rescued Devaki.' Dr. Majum- 
dar observed that the omission of the name of the mother 
of Skanda Gupta in the genealogy given in the Bibàr 
and Bhitari Stone Pillar Inscriptions indicated that she 
was not the chief queen and Skanda ‘had no natural 
claim to the throne’. The rightful heir of Kumara was 
Puru Gupta, the son of the Mahddevi Anantadevi. 

We should, however, remember that there was no rule 
prohibiting the:mention of ordinary queens in inscriptions. 
The mother of Princess Prabbhàávati, Kuberanagi, was not 
the chief queen of Chandra Gupta II.* No doubt the title 
Mahddevi is once given to her in the Poona plates of her 
daughter in the year 13, but it is not repeated in- the 
Riddhapur plates of the year 19, where she ig called 
simply Kuberanagi devi without the prefix ~Mahadevi, 
whereas Kumiara-devi, Datta-devi and even her own 


. daughter, Prabha vati-guptà are styled Mahddevis. The 


contrast is full of significance and we know as a matter 
of fact that the real Mahddevi (chief queen) of Chandra 


! Cj. the Bhitari Inscription, JASB, 1921 (N. 8. XVII), 253 ff. In IC. 1944, 
171, Dr. Majumdar modified bis views regarding the omission of tbe name of tho 
queen mother in tbe Bibar ios. and finds the names of Mabáüdevi Anantadevi and 
her son Porngupts in the inscription. 

* JASB, 1921, 58. * 
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Gupta II was Dhbruva:devi or Dhruva-Svamini. Though 

~ Kuberanagi was not the principal consort (agramahishi) 
of. her husband, she is mentioned in the inscriptions 
of her daughter, On the other hand the names of queens, 
the mothers of kings, are sometimes omitted.' In the 
genealogical portion of the Banskhera and Madhuban 
plates the- name of Yasomati as  Harsha's mother is not 
mentioned, but in the Sonpat and the Nalanda seals? she 
is mentioned both as the mother of Rajya-vardbana and as 
the mother of Harsha. Therefore it is not safe to draw 
conclusions from a comparison of genealogies given on” 
seals and those given in ordinary pra$astis. From a 
comparative study of the seals and plaques referred to 
above on the one hand and ordinary panegyrical epigraphs 
on the other, two facts emerge, viz., (a) genealogies given 
by the records of the former class are fuller than those 
given in the others, and (b) names of mothers of reigning 
kings that are invariably given (even though this meant 
repetition’ in documents of the first group are sometimes 
omitted by the writers of prasastis, even though they be 
the names of the chief queens. "There is no real analogy 
between the genealogy on the Bbitari seal and that in 
the Pillar Inscriptions. A seal should be compared to 
another seal and an ordinary prasasti with another document 
of the same class.” 


. 
k. t 





- 





1 The name of the father of a reigoing king is also sometimes omitted (cf, 
Kielhorn's N. Ina. Nos 464, 465°. 

3 . R. of the ASI. Eastern Circle, 1917-18, p. 41; Ep. Ind, zt 74 iT, 
MAST, No. 66, 68 f. — — 

3° We have aheady seen that in the opinion of Sewell the name of Skanda's 
mother is actually mentioned in oue epigraph. According to that scholar her 
name was Devaki. The comparison with Krishp's mother (who, with all her 
misfortunes, did not experience the pangs of widowhood) in the Bhitari Inscrip- 
tion would be less explicable, if not altogether pointless, if Devaki was not the 
name of the mother of Skanda Gupta as well as that of Krishna. Why were 
Krishga and Devaki thought of in connection with the victory over hostile powers, 
instead of, say, Skanda (Kárttikeya) and Parvati, Indra or Vishnu and Aditi, 
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As to the question of rightful claim to the succession, 
we should remember that the, cases of Samudra— Gupta = 
and Chandra Gupta II suggest that the ablest among the 
princes was chosen irrespective of any claim arising out 
of birth. 4 + 
There is nothing to show that the struggle at the end 
of Kumira’s reign, referred «to in the Bhitari Pillar <- 
Inscription, was a fratricidal conflict. The relevant text” 
of the inscription runs thus: iig E 
x Pitari divam upété viplutàm vamsa-laksh - S 
2 ^ bhuja-bala-vijit-ürir-yyah. pratishthapya bhüyah et. 
jitam-iti paritoshan mülaram sdsra-nettram —- 
hata-ripur-iva Krishna Devakim-abhyupetah 
“Who, when (his) father had attained heaven (i.e., 
died), vanquished (his) enemies by the strength of (his) 
arm, and steadied once more the drifting fortunes of his 
family; and then exclaiming ‘the victory has been won’ 
betook himself, like Krishna, when his enemies had been 
slain, to bis weeping mother, Devaki' ' — 
The hostile powers (ari), who made the Varsa- 
lakshmi, goddess of family fortune, of Skanda Gupta 
"vipluta," ‘convulsed,’ after the death of bis father, were. 
apparently enemies of the Gupta family, i.e., outsiders 
not belonging to the Gupta line. As a matter, of fact 
h the antagonists expressly mentioned in the Bhitari Pillar 
by the panegs rist - Bkande Gupta who is compared to Sakra; cropama, 
Esbaum Inscription) and Visbgu (Sriparikshiptacaksha, Junagadh epigraph) ? 
A “possible explanation ia thut the name of his mother coupled with her miserable 


plight suggested to the court-poet comparison with Krishna and Devaki. €f. Ep. Ind. 
— 1 T, 388; xiii. 196; 131 (Hampe and Conjeeveram ina. of Krisbpadeva Raya) Where 





t} 


s. 








ë we bave a similar play on the name Devaki :— x3. S Aa 
a tadvainíe Devakijanirddidipe Timma bhapatih poe 
yafasei Tulucendreshu Yadoh Krishna irdneaye .. , 
- sarasddudabhittasman Narasüvanipálakah 


Devakinarndandt (car. “nandanah) Kamo Devaki natndanddiva. 


The problea, however, is not free from difficulties and its final solution must await 
fresh discoveries, - 


! For the reference to Devaki, see Vishnu Purdna, V, 79. . — 
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Ineription were outsiders, f e.g., the Pusbyamitras' and 
)e Hünas. There is not the slightest reference to a 
| ricidal war. There is no doubt a passage in the 
Junagadh Inseription of Skanda which says that ““the 
goddess of fortune and splendour (Lakshmi) of ber own 
. accord selected (Skanda) as her husband (svayam varayam- 
- chakara)...baving discarded all the other sons of kings 
(manujendra-put ra). " But ''Seayameva śriyā grihita'" *'ac- 
5* by Sri or Lakshmi of her own accord'' is an 
-epit thet 9: is applied by Prabhakara-vardhana, shortly 
death, to Harsha whose deyotion to his elder 
- is well-known. That Skanda Gupta like Harsha 
was considered to be the favourite of the Goddess of 
Luck is well-known. Attention may be inyited to the 
Lakshmi type of his coins” and the epithet Sri-parikshipta- 
akeshah (** whose breast is embraced by Sri, i.e., Lakshmi’’), 
occurring in the Junagadh Inscription. The panegyrist 
of the emperor refers to a seayambara in the conventional 
style.” A svayambara naturally presupposes an assem- 
blage of princes, not necessarily of one particular family, 
in which all the suitors are discarded excepting one. 
But there is no inseparable connection between a svayum- 
bara and a fight, and, even when it is followed by a fight, 
the -combatants are hardly ever princes who are sons of the 
^ 7 













!^ "Even “it the reference be merely to ''amitras'" (see ante, p. 665), these 
amitras diia ot have included an elder brother, as the" passage '"kshitipa- 
charanapithe sthüpita vtüma-püdah,'"" “placed (his) left foot on a fo^t-stoo] which 
was the king of that hostile power himself)'" clearly shows. The expression 
samu ta hala kosha ("whose power and wealth had risen'') would wp s 
in te in the case of the rightful heir to the imperial throne of the Go 
with dts enormous resources existing for several generations, and can only End 
tu a parvenu power that had suddenly leaped to fame. 

z Allan, p. xcix. 

3 Cf. Ep. Ind., I. 25. 

Garjjaresvara-rdjya-Srir 
yasya jajne scayambard 

The Scayambara of Lakshmi forms the subject of the drama which Urva£i 
acts before Indra with her sister nympbs (JASB, 59, 32). 








*. 








empire. In the Allahabad prasasti, we. 


- themselves, 
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same king. The epigraphic p: 

svayambara, therefore, does, not necessarily. 
that there was a struggle between the sons o " ra 
which Skanda came off victorious. It only means th: 


amily ss : 


passage: —“‘who (Samudra "Gupta) being. looked at — 
envy by — oon melancholy through the r ction of- | 
others of equal birth.. was bid: en 1 
eme, exclaiming ‘verily he is worthy" embraced 
hi whole world.™ It may be 
argued that — is mo — that Skanda was selected 
by Kumara. On the contrary he is said to have I 
selected by Lakshmi of ber own accord. But such was 
also the case with Harsha. Skanda like Harsha was 
called upon to save the empire of his forbears at a time 
when the fortunes of the imperial family were at a low 
ebb, and both these eminent men owed their success to 
their own prowess. The important thing to remember 
is that the avowed enemies of Skanda Gupta mentioned -== 
in his inscriptions were outsiders like the Pushyamitras ta 
Hünas,' and .Mlechcbhas.* The manujendra-putras of t : 
Junagadh ` tion are mentioned only as disappointed — 
swítors, mot as defeated enemies, comparables to the T 
Dróthers of Samudra Gupta who were discarded zy 
Ghandra Gupta I. We are, therefore, inclined . to + 
pne tottering Gupta empire was saved from 
enemi (e.g., the  Pushyamitras) by Skanda 
it was ih who was considered to be the best fitte d 
There is no evidence that his brothers disputed h 






of th 





fight he had put up — vhi bom 








































1 Bhitsri Ins. 
z Jutrügadh Ins. 
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> erown. There is nothing to 

Skanda — e brothers' blood and that the 

amalátma,'"" 'pure-souled,' and ““parahitakart,'' 

| enefaetor of others,’ applied to him in the Bhitari 

nscription and coin legends,’ were unjustified. 

DX view tbat Skanda Gupta was the immediate 

i ` of Kaming Gopta I seems to be confirmed by 3 

> in the “ya- -müla-kalpa? which runs 
n th A ryu Honig p 





Samudrükhya nripaschaiva — = C 3 
-» Vikramaschaiva kirtitah : 
Mahendranripavaro mukhyah 
, Saküradyam atah param 

— Devaràüjüákhya nāmāsau yugüdhame 
PX impossible not to recognise in the kings (nripa) 

Samudra, Vikrama, Mahendra and **Sakaráadya'' mentioned | 
in the verse, tbe great Gupta emperors Samudra Gupta, 

Chandra Gupta II, Vikramaditya, Kumara Gupta I 

Mahendraditya, and Skanda Gupta» - 

. Skanda upia assumed the titles of Krawiladitya and 
Vikramaditya.‘ The passage from the Manjusri- müla-kalpa 
quoted above refers to his appellation Devaraja. The 
"titles Vikramaditya and Devaraja were apparently 
assumed in imitation of his grandfathers “The latter 

P s v — 











V Allan, Gupta Coins, oxxi. P ` - w". 

p= “Vor I, ed. Ganapati Saatri, p. 628. Cf. the Rewa Ins. of 141 — A.D. 409/01. 

n was drawn to ihis record. by Mr. B. C. Chhabra at the Oriental 
A welfth (Benares) Session, Summaries of Papers, part Il, p. 39, Wad 


| . Majomdar and Sirear. 
1HQ, 1932, p. 352. — # P 
4 Allan, Calalogue, pp. 117, 122; cf. Fleet, CIT, p. 53: — 


"is Vinaya- bala-sunitair-vvlkrameoa kramena 
pratidinam-abhiyogad ipsitark yena labdhrà.'" 










— 


The epithet Kramáditya is found on certain gold coins of the beavy Archer 
type as well ss on silver issues of the Garuda, Bull and Altar types. The moro 
farnous title of Vikramaditya is met with on silver coins of the Altar type. 

73—1829B — 
«T» 





> 
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epithet reminds one facili tg the name Mahendra given ` 
to his father. Itis also to be npted that in the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription Samudra Gupta is extolled as the equal. 
of Indra and other gods and in the Kahñum record 
Skanda Gupta is called Sakropama. v | 

From the evidence of coins and inscriptions we know 
that Skanda ruled from A.D. 455 to c. 467. The first 
achievement of the monarch was the resuscitation of tbe 
Gupta Empire and the recovery of lost provinces. From 
an inscriptional passage we learn that while preparing to 


‘restore the fallen fortunes of his family he was reduced to ` 


such straits that he had to spend a whole night sleeping 
on the bare earth. Line twelve of the Bhitari Inscription 
tells us that when Kumira Gupta I had attained heaven, 
Skanda conquered his enemies by the strength of his 
arms. From the context it seems that these enemies 
were the Pushyamitras ‘“‘whose power and wealth had 
(suddenly) gone up.” 

The struggle with the Pushyamitras was followed by 
conflicts with the Hünpas' and probably also with the Vaka- 
takas in which the emperor was presumably victorious in 
the end. The invasion of the Hünas took place not later 
than A.D. 458 if we identify them with the  Mlechchhas- or 
barbarian uitlanders of the Junagadh Inscription. The. 
memory of the victory over the Mlechchhas is preserved in 
the story of king Vikramaditya, son of Mahendraditya of 
Ujjain, in Somadeva's Kathà-sarit-ságara." Central India 
and Surüsbtra seem to have been the vulnerable parts of the 
Gupta gmpire. The balaghat plates" refer to Narendragena 
1 The Hoyas are mentioned not only in inscriptions, bot in the ake 
bharata, the Puranas, the Haghuvamáa and later in the Mlarsha-charita and 
the Nitirákyàmpita of Somadeva. The Lalita Vistara (translated by Dbarma- 
raksha, d. A. D. 313) mentions the Hünalipí (Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 206). See also 
W. M. MeGovero, The Early Empires of Central Asia, SOOM, 4550, 4851. 


3 Allan, Gupta Coins, Introduction, p. xlix. 
3 Ep. Ind., 1X, p. 271. 
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 Vakataka, son of Skanda Gupta's cousin Pravarasena II 
(HI ?)as ““Kosala-Mekala-Malao-adhipatyabh yarchitagasana’ 
‘whose commands were treated with respect by the lords 
of Kosala (Upper Mahanadi Valley), Mekala (Upper Valley 
of the Nerbudda and the Son), and Malava (probably Eastern 
Malwa).’ The Junagadh Inscription tells us that Skanda 
‘‘deliberated for days and nights before making up his mind 
who could be trusted with the important task of guarding the 
lands of the Surashtras.’" Allan deduces from this and from 
the words ''sarveshu degeshu vidhāya goptrin’’ ‘appointing 
-~ protectors. in all the provinces’ that the emperor was at” 
‘particular pains to appoint a series of Wardens of the 
Marches to protect his dominions from future invasion. 
One of these Wardens was Parnadatta,' governor of 
Surashtra. In spite of all his efforts Skanda Gupta could 
not, however, save the westernmost part of his empire .. 
from future troubles. During his lifetime he no doubt, 
retained his hold over Surashtra, the Cambay coast and 
the adjoining portions of continental Gujarat and Màlwa.” 
But his successors do not appear to have been so 
fortunate. Not a single inscription or coin has yet been 
discovered which shows that  Surüshtra and Western 
Malwa formed parts of the Gupta empire after the death 
of Skanda Gupta. On the contrary Harishena Vakataka, 
cousin of  Narendrasena, claims victories over Lata 


-— 

1 Persian Farna-dátdá seems, according to Jarl Charpentier, to bo the fom 
underlying the name Pargsdatta (J RAS, 1931, 140; 4ryangar Com, Vol., 154. 

2 The inclusion of Surásb(ra within his empire is proved by the Junagadh 
Inscription and that of the Cambay coast by silver coins of the *Bull type". The 
type as imitated by Krishgarñ;ja (Allan, ci), who is to be identified with the 
king of that name belonging to the Kataebchuri family. Krpishga's son and 
successor, Sathikaragans appropriates the epithets of the great Samudra Gupta 
His aon Buddbaraja effected the eon quest of Eastern Malwa early in the seventh 
century A.D. (c. 609 A. D.; Vadoer plates, Ep. Ind., xii, 31 M. ; see also 
Marshall, A Guide to Sàñchi, p. 21n ). The dynasty was overthrown by the 
early Chalukyas and it is interesting to note that three of the characteristic 
epitheta of Samudra Gupta are applied. to the Chalukya  Vijaya-rája in the 
Kaira grant ; Fleet, CII, 14. 
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(South Gujarat) and Avanti (diatziot around Ujjain) 
- besides Triküta in the Konkan, Kuntala (the Kanarese 
country), Andhra (the Telugu country), Kalinga (South 
Orissa and some adjoining tracts), and Kosa E ean: Maha- 
nadi Valley), while the Maitrakas of Valabbi (Wala iu the 
peninsular portion of Gujarat) gradually assume 
independence. 

The later years of Skanda seem to have been tranquil.’ 
~The emperor was helped in the work of administration by 
a number of able governors like Parnadatta, viceroy of the 
"west,  Sarvanaga, District Officer (Vishayapati) of- 
“rer of the Gangetic x4 and Bbimavarman, thé 








_© 






ruler į the Kosam region." Chakrapalita, son. of 
Parnadatta, restored in A.D. 457-58 the embankmen! 
the lake Sudaráana at Girnar which bad burst two years 
> previously. 
The emperor continued the tolerant policy of his 
forefathers. Himself a Bhdgavaia or worshipper of 
-Krishna-Visbnu, he and his officers did not discourage 
llowers of other sects, e.g., Jainas and devotee. of the 
Sun. The people were also tolerant. The Kabaáum 
° inscription commemorates the erection of Jaina images 
-by a person ''full of affection for Brahmanas.’’* The 
Indore plate records a deed by a Brabmana endowipg a 
. lamp in a temple of the Sun. X 


— 


— , * - 
! (Cf. the Kabàum Ins. of 141—4A.D. 460-1. 
2 The inclusion within Skanda’s empire of provinces lying still further to 
. the east is proved by the Bhitari and Pibár Pillar Inscriptions snd possibly by 
gold coins of the Archer type struck on a standard of 1446 grains of metal, Allan, S T 
p. »eviii, 118, ?: 
3 Cf. The Páühádpur epigraph of the year 159 (A.D 479) which records a - Š 
donation made by a Bribmanpa couple for the worship of the Divine Arhats, f.¢., 
the Jinas. m 
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CHAPTER XII. THE GUPTA EMPIRE (continued) : 
x THE LATER GUPTAS. 


Vasvaukasdrdmatibhiiya sdham 

saurdjya vaddhotsavaya bibhütyà 

samagrasaktau tvayi Süryavamsye — 

sati prapannü karundmavastham 
—Raghuvamsam. 


SECTION I. SURVIVAL OF THE GUPTA Power AFTER > 


im: SKANDA GUPTA. 

It is now admitted on all bands that the reign of 
Skanda Gupta ended about A.D. 467.' When-he passed 
away the empire declined,* especially in the west, but did 
not wholly perish. We have epigraphic as well as literary 
evidence of the continuance of the Gupta empire in parts 
of Central and Eastern India in the latter half of the fifth 
as well as the sixth and seventh centuries A.D. P 4 
Dàmodarpur plates, the Sarnath Inscriptions ^ wd he 
Eran -epigraph of Budha Gupta prove that from 
A77 to 496 the Gupta empire extended from Bengal to 
Eastern Malwa. The Betul plates of the Paricrajaka 
Mahüraja Samkshobha, dated in the year 199 G. E., i.e., 
518 A.D., “during tbe enjoyment of sovereignty by the 
Gupta King,” testify to the fact that the Gupta sway at this 





1 Smith The Orford History of India, additions end corrections, p. 171, end. 
2 For the probable cases of decline, see Calcutta Review, April, 1930, 


p. 86 M; also post. 626 fT. 
3 A.S,I. Report, 1914-15; Hindusthan Review, Jan., 1918; JBORS, IV, 
å on « Vy 


» 


4 Ç Srimati pravardhamdna vijaya-rajye samratfsara-£ate naca-nacaty- 
re Gupta-nyipa-rdjye Phaktan. “In the eget —— ana victorious 





. 
— 
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period was acknowledged in Dabhala, which included the 
Tripuri Vishaya (Jabbalpur region).! Another inscription 
of Samkshobha found in the valley near the village of 
Khoh in Baghélkhand, dated in A.D. 528, proves that the 
Gupta empire included some of the central districts even 
in A.D. 528.* Fifteen years later the grant of a village in 
the Kotivarsha Vishaya (Dinajpur District) of Pundravar- 
dhana-bhukti (roughly North Bengal) ‘during the reign of 
Paramadaivata (the Supreme Divinity) Parama-bhattaraka 
(the Supreme Lord) Mahārājādhirāja (King of Kings) 
Sri............1..Guplta,’"* shows that the Gupta dominions at 
this period included the eastern as well as the central 
provinces. ‘Towards the close of the sixth century a Gupta 
king, a contemporary of Prabhakara-vardhana of the 
Pushyabhüti * family of Srikantha (Thanésar), was ruling 
| “Malava.'” Two sons of this king, Kumara Gupta and 


Ep. Ind., VIII, pp. 284-87. Dabbšlá =later Dabala. 

Fleet. CII, TII, pp. 113-16; Hoernle in JASB, 1889, p.95. 

Ep. lnd., XV, p. 113 f. Corrected in Ep. Ind., XVII (Jan., 1921), p. 193, 
This seems to be the correct spelling and not Pushpabhati (Ep. Ind., I. 68). 
"Málava'" was graced by the  pres:nce of the Guptas as early as 
the fifth century. This is proved by the Udayagiri. inscriptions of 
Uhandragupta Il and the  Tumain inscription of Ghatotkacha Gupta, In 
the latier part of tbe sixth and tbe commencement of the seventh century, 
it seems to have been under the direct role of è line of Guptas whose 
precise connection With the Great Guptas is not clear, Magadha was probably 
sdministered by local rulers like Kumürdmütfya Mahdréja Nandana (A. D. 
551.2?) of the Amanne plate, Gayá Dist., Ep. Ind., X, 49, and the Varmans 
tef Wagarjeni Hill Cave In=., CIT, 226: sleo Pürgavarman mentioned by Hiuen 
Teeng and Deva varman, IA, X, 110). For a detailed discussion see Hay Chaudhuri, 
JBORS, XV, purta fit and to (1929, pp. 651 f.). The precise location and extent 
of the "Málava'" of the "later Guptas'" cannot be determined. Io Ep. Ind., 
V, 229, the Dandandyaka Anantapála, a feudatory of Vikramaditya VI, is 
said to have subdued the Sapta Málava countries up to tbe Himálaya Mountains. 
This suggests that there were as many as seven countries called Málava (cf, also 
Rice, Mysore and Coorg, 46). These were probably: (1) The country of the 


re G we € 


'Málavas' in the Western Ghats ‘Kanarese Districts, p. 6560), (2) Mo-lmpo - 
Málavaka dh4ra of Valabhi grants) on ¿he Mahi governed by the Maitrakas, 


(3) Avanti in the wider sense of the term ruled by the Katachchuris or Kalachuris 
of the Abhona plates (sixth century) and by a Brahmans family in the time of 


Pus 


m. 
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Madhava Gupta were appointed to wait upon the princes 
Rajya-vardhana and Harsha of ‘Thanesar. From the 
Aphsad inscription of Adityasena we learn that the fame 
of the father of Madhava Gupta, the associate of Harsha," 
marked with honour of victory in war over Susthitavar- 
man, doubtless a king of Kamaripa, was constantly sung 
on the bank of the river Lohitya or Brahmaputra. This 
indicates that even in or about A.D. 600 (the time of 
Prabhakara-vardhana) the sway of kings bearing the name 
Gupta extended from ‘‘Malava"’ to the Brahmaputra.” 

In the sixth century Gupta suzerainty was no doubt 
successively challenged by the Huns and their conquerors 
belonging to the Mandasor and Maukbhari families. In 


> s» 


Hiven Tsang Chineso pilgrim, (4) Parva Málava (round Bhilsa), (5) District 
round Prayága, Kausámbi and Fatehpur in U. P. (Smith, BHI, 4th ed., p. 350n. ; 
IHQ. 1931. 150f.; cf. JRAS, 1903. 551), (6) part of eastern Rajputans, (7) Cis- 
Sutlej districts of the Pañiâb together with some Himalayan territory. The later 
Guptas probably beld (4) and (5) aod at times, Magadha as well, The Bhàgvata 
Purüna (xii. 1. 36) whose date is not probably far removed from that of the later 
Guptas, associates Málnva with Arbuda (Abu) and distinguishes it from Avanti. 
The rulers of Malava and Avanti are also distinguished from each other by 
Rajagekhara in his Viddha£ala bhanjika, Act IV (p. 121 of Jivànanda Vidyáságara'a 
edition). Early. in the seventh century the Guptas seem to have lost Eastern 
Malwa to the Katachchuris, In the Vadner plates issued from Vidiéa (Beanagar) 
in or about A. D. 608, a Katachcburi king, Sarbkaragana receives epithets that 
are palpably borrowed from the Allahabad Pragasti of Samudra Gupta. The 
overthrow of the Katachcburis was effected by the early Chalokyas of Badami and 
South Gujarát. Fleet points out (CIT, 14) that three of the epithets of Samudra 
Gupta are applied to the Chalukya chieftain Vijayarája in the Kaira grant of the year 
894 (IA. VII, 248).  Adityasena of the later Gupta family, who ruled iu the 
second half of the seventh century A. D., seems to be referred to in Nepalese 
inscriptions as ‘King of Magadlha'. Magadha, now replaced Eastern Malwa as the 
chief centre of Gupta power. 


1 (Cf. Hoerule in JRAS, 1909, 561. 

" An sllusicn to the later Guptas seems to. occur in the Addambari, Verse 10, 
of Baga which says that the lotus feet of Kubera, the poet's great-grandfather, 
were worshipped by many a Gupta :— 

Babhhüca Vátsydyana cama sambhavo 
deijo jagadgitaguno'granth satám 
aneka Guptdrchita pada pankajah 
Kubera ndmdméa iva Scayambhuvah. 
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- the first half of the seventh century the Guptas lost 
Vidisa to the Katachchuris and their power in the Ganges 
" alley was overshadowed by that of Harsha. But, after 
“the death of the great Kanauj monarch, the ‘‘Gupta’’ 
empire was sought to be revived by Adityasena, son of 
Madhava Gupta, who "ruled the whole earth up to the 
shores of the oceans," performed the Asvamedha and other 
great sacrifices and assumed the titles of Parama- 
bhattaraka and Mahdarajadhiraja. 








. 
SECTION II. Puru Gupra AND NARASIMHA GUPTA 
BALADITYA. _ nS 


We shall now proceed to give an aui of Skanda 
Gupta's successors. The immediate. ` Successor of the 
great emperor seems to have been his brother Puru 
Gupta. The existence of this king was unknown till the 
discovery of the Bhitari seal of Kumiára Gupta II in 1889, 
and its publication by Smith and Hoernle.' The seal 
describes Puru Gupta as the son of Kumara I by the 
queen Anantadevi, and does not mention Skanda Gupta. 
The mention of Puru Gupta immediately after Kuméara 
with the prefix tat-pdid-dnudhydta ‘‘meditating on, or 
attached to, the feet of'' (Kumara), does not necessarily 
prove that Puru Gupta was the immediate successor of 
his father, and a contemporary and rival of his brother 
or half-brother Skanda Gupta.* In the Manahali grant 
Madanapala is described as Sri-Ramapdla-Deva-pad- 
ünudhyáta, although he was preceded by his elder brother 
Kumiarapala. In Kielhorn's Northern Inscription No. 39, 
Vijayapala is described as the successor of Kshitipala, 
although ` ~ he. was preceded by his brother Devapala.* 

! JASB, 1899 pp. 81-105. 

2 The omission of Skanda's name in the Bhitari seal of his brother's grand- 
son does not necessarily imply that the relations between him and Puru's family 
were unfriendly as suggested by Mr. R. D. Banerji (cf. Annals of the Bhand, 
Ins., 1918-19, pp. 74-75). The name of Pulakedin II is omitted in an inscription of 
his brother and Yurardja "Vishguvardbana (Satéri grant, Jnd. Ant., 1890 
pp. 227f). The name of Bhoja II of the Imperial Pratibàra dynasty ia not 
mentioned in the Partabgarh Inscription of his nephew  Mabendrapála II, but 
it is mentioned io an inscription of bis brother  Vin&yakapála, the father of 
Mahendrap&la- Besides, there was no custom prohibiting the mention of the 
name of a rival uncle or brother. Matgaleda and Govinda II are mentioned in 
the inscriptions *of their rivals and their descendants. On the other hand even an 
ancestor of a reigning king was sometimes omitted, e.g., Dharapatta is omitted in 
his son's inscription (Kielhorn, N. Ina , No.461). 


3 Kielhorn, Ins. No. 31. 
74 — 1829 B. 












Puras Gupta seems to have been succeeded by his son 
simha Gupta Bàladitya. This king has s been identi- 














] d with | aladitya whose t e represented by 
ap e fuen Psang having imprisone — Mihirakula. 
j as beer rlóo that Hiuen ng's Baladitya 


‘immediate ` Buccessor of ‘Tathagata Gupta,’ 
—— the immediate successor of 
dn whereas Narasiha Gupta Bālāditya 
and successor of Puru Gupta who in 
his turn was the son of Kumara Gupta I and the 
successor of Skanda Gupta. The son and successor 
of Hiuen Tsang’s Biladitya was Vajra? while the 
son and successor of Narasimha was Kumara Gupta II. 
It is obvious that the conqueror of Mibirakula was not 
the son of Puru Gupta but an altogether different 
individual: The existence of several kings of the eastern 
part of the Madhyadésa having the biruda Baladitya is 
proved by the Sarnath Inscription of  Prakataditya.* 
Narasimha Gupta must bave died in or about the year 


| Life of Hiuen Tsang, p. 111. Si-yu-ki. IT, p. 168. ot 
2 Fo-to-kio-to. Besl, Fleet and Watters render the term by Buddha 
Gupta, a name unknown to imperial Gupta epigraphy. The synchronism of his 
second successor Dáláditya with Mibifakula proves that Bodba Gupta is meant. 
We have other instances of corruption of names, ¢.g., Skanda is transformed into 
Skandba in several Purápic lists of tbe so-called Andhra dynasty. 
3 Yuan Chwang II, p. 165. 
t Drs, Bhattasili and Basik, who uphold the identification of Hiuen Taang's 
Bálüáditya with the son of Puru Gupta do not spparently attach due weight to 
| the evidence of the Life —— Tsang, p. 111, which, as we shall see later on, 
— He corroborated by the combined testimony of the Sarnath inscription of Prakati- 
ditya and the Arya-Mafiju-£ri-müla-kalpa. The evidence of these documents suggests 
that Hioen Tsang's Baliditya was identica! with Bháou Gupta and was the father of 
 Prakatáditya and Vajra. 
" * Cll, p. 285. A Bialaditya is mentioned in the Nālandā Stone Inscription 
of Yaéovarman (Ep. Ind., 1929, Jan., 38) and also a seal (Sri Nalanddyüm Sri 


Ráláditya Gandhakudi, MASI, 66 88). 
ye ; 
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* * — COINS OF NARASIMHA #589 


c 
A.D. 473. He was succeeded by bis son E e >. 
Gupta II Eramaa} by queen Mitradevi." — 
The coins of arasirnha' and his successor — vo. | 
varieties of the Archer. type. One ee ang — 
was, according to  Alian, apparently i ed f Orscireula- | 
tion in the lower Ganges valley, and qa et * m: Ps 
MEE 


been issued in the upper provinces. 

Eastern India within the a AR 

(Bālākhya) and Kumara (II) is vouched for —— y 
Manjusri-müla-kalpa .* 








z= 


- 









ü 


! Jt is suggested in Ep. Ind., xxi, 77 telay scals of Natandi) and ASI, AR, _ 
1934-35, 63, that the name of Kumara Gupta's mother bas to be read as Mitradevi 
and not Srimati devi or Lakshinidevi. 
2 Ganapati Sastri’s ed., p. 630. Cf. Jayswvwal, Imperia! History, 35. 
Bülükhya námasau nripatir bhacità Pürva- de£akah 
tasyüparena npipatih Gaudánàm prabharishnavah 
Kumarakhyo námatah proktah so'pir atyanta dharmarán. 
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. 
oe ta II of the Bbitar — son of Narasimha 
as ‘been identifed with Kramāditya of certain 

coins* of the Archer type that are closely connected with 
age of Narasimba Baladitya. He igalso identified 
°, king Kumara Gupta mentioned in the Sarnath 
"Buddhist Image Inscriptiom of. the year 154 G. E., ie., 
A.D. 473-74. Drs. Bhattasali, Basik and some other 
scholars think that the Kumara Guptas of the Bhitari 
seal and the Sarnath epigraph were distinct individuals. 
The former places Kumara, son of Narasimha, long after 
A.D. 5002 But his theory is based upon the doubtful 
identification of Narasimha, with the conqueror of 
Mibirakula. According to Dr. Basak Kumara of the 
Sarnath Inscription was the immediate successor of 
Skanda. In his opinion there were two rival Gupta lines 
ruling simultaneously, one consisting of Skanda, Kumara 
of Sarnath and Budba, the other comprising Puru, 
Narasimha and his son Kumara of the Bhitari seal. But 
there is not the slightest evidence of a partition of the 
Gupta empire in the latter half of the fifth century A.D. 
On the contrary inscriptions and coins prove ‘that both 
Skanda and Budha ruled over the whole empire from 
Bengal to the West. We have already seen that according 
to the traditional account of the Arya-Marijusri-müla-kalpa 
the kingdom of Balakbya, i.e., Baladitya and his successor 
Kumara embraced the Purva-defa (Eastern India) including 
Gauda (Western and. "ut. of Northern Bengal)? How 





! Bee ASI, AR, 1014-15, 1214, Hindusthan Review, Jan., 1918, Ann. Bhand, 
Insi., 1918.19, 67 fl. and JBORS, iv, 344,412, for the views of Venis, Pathak, 
*Pinaey. Pannslall and others. 

2 Dacca Review, May and Jone, 1920, pp. 54-57. 

3 Arya-Mafijuéri-müla-kalpa, G. Sástri's ed., pp. 630 f. 
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can we reconcile the rule of these kings with the icons 
temporary sovereignty of* a rival line. represented sd 
Skanda and Budha?! - There is no cogen x 
doubting the identity of Kumara of the Bhitari 
his namesake of the Sarnath inscription. E; 


Kumüra II's reign must have terminated 40 ar abo 
the year A.D? 476-77, the first known date öf 
Gupta.* The reigns of Puru, b rasimba and Kumara 
appear to be abnormally short, amounting together to 
ouly ten years (A.D. 167-77). This is by no means a 
unique case. In Vengi three Eastern Chalukya monarchs, 

z., Vijayaditya IV, his son Ammaraja I, and Aramarája's 













! The seal of Budha Gupta (MASB, No. 66, p. 64) proves conclusively that 
Budba, far from belonging to a rival line, was actually a son of Para Gupta. It 
also negatives the late date for Puru Gupta suggested by Dr. Bhattacali. 

3 One of the successors of Kumára (II), son of Bàláditys, is accordi g to the 
Arya-Mafjufri müla-ka!'pa, a prince styled Ukárákhya. That appellation 
may according to Jayaswal apply to Prakšáñditya, for Allan finds the lettera ru or ü 
on bis coins, But the identification of a princes whose designation was u, 
(Ukarakhya), with Budha Gupta (Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India, 38), 
does not seem to be plansible. The passage in the Arya-Mafjuéri-mala-kalpa 
suggests a name like Upagupta, Upendra. Thoogh there is no direct epigraphic 
evidence for the name Upagupts, the existence of such a prince does not seem 
to be improbable in view of the fact that an Upaguptà is mentioned io Maukhari 
records ss the mother of Iddinavarman [Adirgadh (Fleet, CIT, p. 220) and Nalanda 
(Ep. Ind., xxi, p. 74) seals]. Cf. Bhünu Gupta and Bhinu Gupté, Harsha 
Gupta and Harsha Guptá, Msbhbásena Gupta and  Mabásena  Guptá. On the 
anslogy of these casea it is possible that there was a prince named Upagupta, 
apparently the brother of Upoguptá. If this surmise be correct Upagupta may 
have to be placed in the same period as the mother of Idinavarman, f.e., in tbe 
first hsif of the sixth century A.D., sometime after Budha Gupta, Tf u is the initial 
of Upendra (Vishnu or Krisbpa) and not of Upagupta, it may refer to Vishgu 
Gupta or to Krishpa Gupt, just s Somákhya haa reference to the Gauda kiog 
Saéüüka. The existence of s son of Kumnára Gupta II named Mahárájddhirádja 
Sii Vishnu Gupta has recently been disclosed by a fragmentary seal at Nalanda 
(Ep. Ind., xxvi. 985; I.H.Q., XIX. 19). It is difficult in the present state of 
our knowledge to say whether he was the immediate successor of his father, 
or bad to wait till the death of bis great uncle Budha Gupta. Those who place 
him and bis fatier after Budha Gupta. have to dissociate Kumara of the 
Bhitari apnd Nülandá eeals from the homonymous prince of Sarnath. This is 


not improbable but must await future discoveries for confirmation, 
ü 
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ttivanti 1— ind. Süravarman I — — years 
= 933-39) ; - and three gonerstibna of kings, viz.; 

„his uncle Varnata, and his son Sarigramadeva 
- ten years (A.D. 939-49). A fragmentary seal 
` discover at Nalanda refer to Kumira’s son ` ishnu Gupta 










who is probably to be identified with Chandraditya of 
the coins. 
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SECTION IV. BUDHA GUPTA 





i 
For Budha Gupta, now known to have been a of 


Puru Gupta’ we have a number of dated inscriptions and 
coins which prove that he ruled for about twenty yaar. 


(A.D. 477-c. 495). 


Two copper-plate inscriptions discovered in the village 
of Dàmodarpur in the district of Dinajpur, testify to the 
fact that Budha Gupta's empire included Pundravardhana 
bhukli (roughly North Bengal) which was governed by his 
viceroys (Uparika Maharaja) Brahmadatta and  Jayadatta.* 


= The Sarnath inscription of A.D. 476-77 and Benares Ins.” 
of 479 prove his possession of the Kasi country. In 


A.D. 484-85 the erection of a dhvaja-stambha or flag staff 
in honour of Janürdana, i.e., Vishnu, by the Maharaja 
Matrivishnu, ruler of Eran, and his brother Dhanyavishnu, 
while the Bhüpati (King) Budha Gupta, was reigning, and 
Maharaja Suraámichandra was governing the land between 
the Kalindi (Jumna) and the Narmada (Nerbudda), indicates 
that Budha Gupta’s dominions included part of Central 
India as well as Kasi and North Bengal. 


The coins of this emperor are dated in the year A.D. 
c. 495. They continue the peacock-type of the Gupta 
silver coinage that was meant, according to Allan, for 
circulation in the central part of the empire.' Their 


1 Seal of Budha Gupta (MASB, No. 66, p. 64). 

2 To the reign of this Gupta king belongs also probably the Pábádpur (ancient 
Somapura) (Rājsbābi District) plate of A.D. 478-79 (Mod. Rec., 1931, 150; Prabdst 
1338, G71; Ep. Ind., XX, 59 if.) and also a copper-plate of A.D. 483-9 (Ep. Ind., 
=xiii, 52), originally found at Nandapura (Monghyr District). For a possible 
reference to Budba Gupta in Purdgic literature, see Pro. of the Seventh Or. Conf., 
576. 

3 JRASR, 1949, 5 ff. 

‘ Cf. also Mahabharata, ii. 32. 4; Kalidasa, Meghadata, L. 45, 
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SECTION V. Successors or BUDHA GUPTA 


According to the Life of Hiuen Tsang Budha Gupta 
was succeeded by Tathagata Gupta, after whom 
Baladitya succeeded to the empire.’ At this period the 
supremacy of the Guptas in Central India was challenged 
by the Hun king Toramina. We have seen that in A.D. 
484-85 a Maharaja named  Matrivishnu ruled in the 
Airikina Vishaya (Eran in Eastern Malwa, now in the 
Saugor District of the Central Provinces) as a vassal 
of the emperor Budha Gupta. But after his death his 

= younger brother Dhbanyavishnu transferred his allegiance 
^to Toramana. The success of the Huns in Central India 
was, however, short-lived. In 510-11 we find a general 
named Goparaja fighting by the side of a Gupta king 
at Eran and king Hastin of the neighbouring province of 
Dabhala to the south-east of Eran acknowledging the 
sovereignty of the Guptas. In A.D. 518-9 the suze- 
rainty of the Guptas is acknowledged in the Tripuri 
vishaya (Jubbalpore District). In the year 528-29 the 
Gupta sway was still acknowledged by the Parivrajaka- 
Maharaja of Dabhala. The Parivrajakas Hastin and Sarh- 
kshobha seem to have been the bulwarks of the Gupta 
empire in the northern part of the present Madhya 
Pradega. The Harsha-charita of Bana recognises’ the 
possession of Malava, possibly Eastern Malwa, by the 
Guptas as late as the time of Prabhakara-vardhana (cfr. 
A.D. 600). There can be no doubt that the expulsion 
of the Huns from parts of Central India was  final.* 
The recovery of the Central Provinces was probably 


i Beal, Si-yu-ki, II, p. 168; the Life, p. 111. 
2 For the survival of the Hons in the Malwa region, See Ep. Ind, xxiii.. 102. 
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effected in the time of Bālāditya whose troops are repre- 
sented by Hiuen Tsang as having imprisoned Mihirakula, 
the son and successor of Toramana, and set him, at 
liberty at the request of the Queen Mother. ‘The Hun 
king had to be content with a small kingdom in the 
north.’” It is not improbable that Baladitya was a biruda 
of the ''glorious Bhanu Gupta, the bravest man on the 
earth, a mighty king, equal to Partha” along with whom 
Goparaja went to Eran and having fought a '*very famous 
battle” died shortly before A.D. 510-11.° 

Mihirakula was finally subjugated by the Jamendra* 
Ya$odharman of Mandasor some time before A.D. 533. 


1 Beal, Si-yu-ki, I, p. 171. 

¢ Ina Nülandá Stone Inscription (Ep. Ind., XX, 43-45) Baladitya is described 
as a king of irresistible valour and vanquisher of all foes Tho last of the 
Balidityas mentioned in a Sšrnšth Inscription (Fleet, CIT, 285 f.) had a son 
named Prakatiditya by bis wife Dhbavala. In the Arya-Manjusri-müla-kalpa 
(ed. G. Sastri, p. 637 ff) Pakdrdkhya (Prakataditya) is represented as the son of 
Bhakérékhya (Bbaru Gupta). Buddhist tradition thus corroborates the 
identification, first proposed in these pages, of Baliditya with Bhinu Gupta. Cf. 
now Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India, pp. 47,53. An inscription found 
at Gumpšigbara near Comilla and certain seals at Nálandá disclose the existence 
ofa king vamed (Vai)nya Gu(pta) who ruled in or about A. D. 507 and must 
have been also a contemporary of Mibirakula or of his father (Prabàási, 1338, 
675; IHQ, 1930, 53,561). The seals give bim the style Mahdarajadhirdja (ASI, 
AR, 1930-34, Pt. 1, 230, 219; MASI, 66, 67; IHQ, XIX, 275) and suggest relation. 
ship with the imperial Guptas Dr D. C. Ganguly identifies him with the 
Deddafaditya of coins (THQ, 1933, 784, 989). But owing to damaged condition 
cf the N&landi seal bis parentage cannot be ascertained, 

3 ‘The ascription of the title of Vikramaditya to Yasodhirman of Mandador, 
and the representation of this chief as a ruler of Ujjain, the father of Siláditya of 
Mo-la-po and the father-in-law of Prabbákara-vardbana are absolutely wun- 
warranted. According to Father Heras (JBORS, 1927, March, 8-9) the defeat of 
Mibirakula at the hands of Báláditys tcok place after the Hun king's conflict 
with Yaéodbarman. It shoull, however, be remembered that at the time of 
the war with Baladitya Mibirakula was a paramcunt sovereign to whom the king 
of Magadha bad been tributary, and with whom he dared not fight, being only 
anxious to conceal his poor person (Beal, Si-yu-ki, Vol. I, p. 168). This is 
bardiy possible after the Janendra of Mandaéor had compelled the Hun *'to 
pay respect to his two feet". The victory of Bālāditya over Mibirakula was 
certainly not decisive. The ''loss of the royal estate’’ was only temporary, and 
the tyrant soon placed himself on the throne of  Kaémira aod conquered 


a 
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Line 6 of the Mandagor Stone Pillar inscription ! leaves the 
impression that in the time of Yasodharman Mihirakula 
was the king of a Himalayan country (**small kingdom in 
the north’’), i.e., Kaámira and Mat neighbourhood, who 
was compelled *'to pay respect to the two feet'' of the 
victorious | Janendra probably when the latter carried 
his arms to “the mountain of snow the tablelands of 
which are embraced by the Ganga."’ 

YaSodharman claims to have extended his sway as 
far as the Lauhitya or Brahmaputra in the east. It is 
not improbable that he defeated and killed Wajra, the 
son of Baladitya,? and extinguished the viceregal family 
of the Dattas of  Pundra-vardhana. Hiuen Tsang mentions 
a king of Central India as the successor of Vajra. The 
Dattas, who governed  Pundra-vardhana from the time 
of Kumiüra Gupta I, disappear about this time. But 
Yaéáodbarman's success must have been short-lived, 


Gandbàra (Beal, Si-yu-ki, T, p. 171). To the court-poet of Yasodbarman Mihirskula 
was pre-cmineptly a king of the Himalayan region. This is clear from the following 
passage which was misunderstood by Fleet whose interpretation bas been followed 
by Father Heras (p. 8 n) :— 

“He (Yasodharman) to whose feet respect was paid—by even that (famous) 
king Mihirakula, whose head had never previousiy been brought into the bumi- 
lity of obeisance to any other save (the god) Sthadhn (and! embraced by whose arms 
the mountain of snow falsely prides itself as being styled an inaccessible 
fortress'" (Kielhorn in Ind. Ant., 1885, p. 219). Kielhorn’s interpretation was 
accepted by Fleet. [Tho statement that Miubirakula’s head ‘had never been 
brought into the humility of obeisance to any other save ithe god! Sthánu'' 
showa that he refused to do homage to Bálàditys, and probably accuunts for 
the order, given for bis execution by that kiog. | 

1 CII, pp. 146-147 ; Jayaswal, The Historical Position of Kaiki, p. 9. 

2 Wf the identification of Bālāditya with Bhinu Gupta first proposed in 
these pages is correct, his son Vajra may bs identified with Vakdrdkhya, the 
younger brother (anuja) of the Praketaditya of the Sarnath Inscription (Fleet, 
CU, 284 f.1—the Pakdrakhya of the Arya-Manjudri-mala-kalpa who is 
represented as the sn of fihakdrdkhya, f.e., Bhàünu Gupta (ed. G. Sàstri, 
pp. 637 441. Prakatáditya is represented in the inscription named above as 
the son of Baliditya by Dhavalü. Cf. now Jayaswal, An Imperial History of 


Indio, pp- 47, 53, 56, 63. 
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because in A.D. 543-44, ten years after the Mandasor 
inscription which mentions the’ Janendra Yasodharman 
as victorious, the son (à) and viceroy of a Gupta parama~ 
bhattadraka maharajadhiraja — prithivipati, “supreme 
sovereign, king of kings, lord of the earth,’ and not any 
official of the Central Indian Janendra, was governing 
the Pundra-vardhana-bhukti, a province which lay between 
the Indian interior and the Lauhitya. 
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* Secrron VI. Tar Liye or KRISHNA GUPTA . 





The name of the Gupta emperor in the Dàmodarpur 
plate of A.D. 543-44 is unfortunately lost. The Aphsad 
inscription, however, discloses the names of a number of 
'Gupta'' kings,’ the fourth of whom, Kumara Gupta(IID), 
was a contemporary of Iáanavarman Maukhari who is 
known from the Haraha inscription to have been ruling in 
A.D. 5542 Kumara Gupta ITI, and his three predecessors, 
viz., Krishna, Harsha and Jivita, should probably be 
placed in the period between A.D. 510, the date of Bhanu 
Gupta, and 554, the date of Isanavarman. It is possible, 
but by no means certain, that one of these kings is 
identical with the Gupta emperor mentioned in the 


x = 


1 Although the rulers, the names of most of whom ended in—qgupta, 
mentioned in the Apbssd and conaected contemporary epigraphs, who ruled 
over the provioces in the heart of the early Gupta empire, are called "Buptas'' 
for the sake of convenience. their relationship with the early Gupta-kula or 
Gupta-ramáa is not known. It is, however, to be noted that some of them (e.g., 
»Kumira Gupta and Deva Gupte), bore names that are found in the earlier 
family, and “Krishna Gupta, the founder of tbe line, has bren identified by 
some with Govinda Gupta, son of Chandra Gupta II. But the last suggestion 
is hardly acceptable, because Govinda must have flourished more then half a 
century before Krisbga Gupta. And itis surprising that the panegyrists of Krishna 
Gupta's descendants should have omitted all references to the early Guptas if their 
patrons could really lay claim to anch an illustrious ancestry. In the Aphasq 
, inscription the dynasty is described simply as Sad-carháa ‘of good lineage’, 
= The designation Gupta, albeit not “Karly Imperial Gupta," is postibly 
justified by the evidence of Bina. The Guptas and the Gupta Kulaputra 
mentioned in Bina'’s Kádambari aud  Harsha-charita may refer to the family 

of Krishps, if not to some hitherto unknown descendants of the early imperial 
line. One of the princea of the early Gupta line, Ghatotkacha Gupta of the 
Tamain inscription is known to have ruled over Eastern Malwa and it is not 
impossible that Krishna Gupta was, in some way, connected with him. We 

must, however, await future discoveries to clear up the point. 
° H., &&stri., Ep. Ind., XIV, pp. 110 fr, 


* 
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Damodarpur plate of A.D. 513-44.' The absence of high- 
sounding titles like Mahar@jadhiraja or Parama-bhattaraka 
in the Slokas or verses of the Aphsad inscription does 
not necessarily prove that the kings mentioned there 
were petty chiefs. No such titles are attached to the 
name of Kumara I in the Mandaáor inscription, or to the 
name of Budha in the Eran inscription. On the other 
hand the queen of Madhava Gupta, one of the least 
powerful kings mentioned in the Aphsad inscription, is 
called Parama-bhattarika@ and  Mahüdevi in the Deo 
Baranark epigraph. 

Regarding Krishna Gupta we know very little. The 
Aphsad inscription describes him as a hero whose arm 
played the part of a lion, in bruising the foreheads of the 
array of the rutting elephants of (his) haughty enemy 
(driptarüti), (and) in being victorious by (its) prowess over 
countless foes. The driptüráti against whom he had to 
fight may have been Yaáodbarman. The next King 
Deva Sri Harsha Gupta had to engage in terrible 
contests with those who were ‘‘averse to the abode of the 
goddess of fortune being with (him, her) own lord." 
There were wounds from many weapons on his chest. 
The name of the enemies, who tried to deprive him 
of his rightful possessions, are not given. Harsha's 
son Jivita Gupta I probably succeeded in re-establiShing 
the power of his family in the territory lving between 
the Himalayas and the sea, apparently in Eastern India. 
“The very terrible scorching fever (of fear) left not (his) 
haughty foes, even though they stood on seaside shores 


1 Mr. Y. R. Gupte (Ind. Hist. Journal) reads the name of Kuméra in the 
inscription of A. D. 543-44, but he identifies him with the son of  Narasirhha 
Gupta. The ruler whose name is Missing may represent one or other of the 
Gupta’ lines already known to scholara or some new line, Cf. the cases of 
Vainya Gupta and the princes mentioned on pp. 214-15 of Ep. Ind, xx, 
Appendix. 
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that were cool with the flowing and ebbing currents of 
water, (and) were covered with the branches of plantain 
trees severed by the trunks of elephants roaming through 
the lofty groves of palmyra palms ; (or) even though they 
stood on (that) mountain (Himalaya) which is cold with 
the water of the rushing and waving torrents full of 
snow.” The ''haughty foes'' on seaside shores were 
probably the Gaudas who had already launched into a 
career of conquest about this time and who are described 
as living on the sea shore (samudr-d$raya) in the Haraha 
inscription of A. D. 554.2 The other enemies may have 
included ambitious Kumārāmātyas like Nandana of the 
Amauna plate. 

The next king, Kumara Gupta III, had to encounter 
a sea of troubles. The Gaudas were issuing from their 
“proper realm'' which was in Western Bengal as it bordered 
on the sea and included Karnasuvarna* and Radhapuri.* 
The lord of the Andhras who had thousands of three-fold 
rutting elephants, and the Silikas who had an army of 
countless galloping horses, were powers to be reckoned 
with. The Andbra king was probably Madhava-varman 
(I, Janasraya) of the Polamuru plates belonging to the 
Visbnukundin family who ‘‘crossed the river Godavari 
with the desire to conquer the eastern region''" and 
performed eleven horse-sacrifices. The  Sülikas were 
probably the Chalukyas.° In the Mahakita pillar 


Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 110 et seq. 

M. Chakravarti, JASB, 1908, p, 274. 

Prabodha-chandrodaga, Act Il. 

Dubreuil, AHD, p. 92 and D. C. Sirear, THQ, 1933, 276 ff. 

In the Brihat-Samhité, IX. 15; XIV, 8, the Sülikas and Saulikas are 


associated with Apsrinta (N. Koükap), Vanavüsi (Kanara) and Vidarbba !Berar). 
Io Brih. Samh., IX. 91, X. 7, XVI. 


Gandbárs and Vokk&gs (Wakban). 


35, however, they are associated with 
A branch of the people may have dwelt in the 
north-west. In JRAS, 1912, 128, we have a reference to Kulastambba of the Sulki 
family. T&éran&tha (Ind. Ant., TV, 364) places the kingdom of *''Sulik'"' beyond 
""l'ogara'' (Ter in the Deccan 7). 
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inscription the name appears as Chalikya. In the Gujarat 
records we find the forms Solaki and Solanki.  Sülika 
may have been another dialectic variant. The Mahakita 
pillar inscription tells us that in the sixth century A.D., 
Kirtivarman I of the ‘‘Chalikya’’ dynasty gained victories 
over the kings of Vanga, Anga, Magadha, etc. His 
father is known to have performed the Aésvamedha 
sacrifice, ‘‘the  super-eminent touch-stone to test the 
might of warriors conquering the world and an indication 
of the conquest of all the warriors.” Prince Kirtivarman 
may have been entrusted with the guardianship of the 
sacrificial steed that had to roam about for a year in the 
territories of the rulers to whoma challenge was thrown 
by the performer of the sacrifice. 


A new power was rising in the Upper Ganges Valley 
which was destined to engage in a death grapple with 
the Guptas for the mastery of Northern India. This was 
the Mukhara or Maukhari' power. The Maukharis 
claimed descent from the hundred sons whom king 
A$vapati got from Vaivasvata, t.e., Yama* (not Manu). 
The family consisted of several distinct groups. The 
stone inscriptions of one group have been discovered 
in the Jaunpur and Bārā Banki districts of the Uttara 
Pradega, while lithic records of another group have 
been discovered in the Gaya district of Bihar. A third 
family has left inscription at Badva in the Kotah state in 
Rajputana. The Maukharis of Gaya, namely, Yajiia- 
varman, Sardilavarman and  Anantavarman were a 


1 The family was called both Mukbara and Maukhari. "''Soma-Sürya caméd- 


vica Pushpabhati (sic) Mukhara Vaméau"’, “sakalabhucana namaskrito 
Maukhari camdah."'  (Harsha.charita, Parab's ed., pp. 141,146). Cf. also CII, 
p. 229. 


3 Mbh., III. 296. 38 #. The reference is undoubtedly to the hundred sona 
that Advapati obtained as a boon from Yama on the intercession of bis daughter 
Sivitri. It is surprising that some writors still identify the Vaivasvata of the 
Maukhari record with Manu. 








" ^ 
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feudatory family. Sàrdüla is expressly called  sümanía 
chüdámani, ‘crest-jewel of vassal chiefs’ in the Barabar Hill 
Cave Inscription of his son.' The Badvà Maukharis held 
the office of general or military governor under some 
Prince of Western India in the third century A. D. 
The Maukharis of the Uttara Pradesga* probably 
also held a subordinate rank at first. The earliest 
princes of this family, viz., Harivarman. Adityavarman, 
and Tévaravarman, were simply Mahārājas, Aditya- 
varman's wife was  Harsha  Guptà, probably a sister 
of king Harsha Gupta. The wife of his son and 
successor lévaravarman was also probably a Gupta 
princess named Upa-Gupta. In the Harābā inscrip- 
tion I$&navarman, son of Tévaravarman and Upa- 
Gupta,* claims victories over the Andhras,‘ the Stilikas 
and the Gaudas and is the first to assume the 
Imperial title of Mahüràjüdhiraja. It was this which 
probably brought bim into conflict with king Kumara 


! CH, p. 223. The connection of the Maukharis with Gaya is very old. 


This is proved by the clay seal with the inscription Mokhalifa, or Mokhalinam 
(Fleet, CII, 14), to which attention bas already been drawn above. A reference 
to the Mokaris seems also to occur in the Chandravalli Stone Inscription of the 
Kadamba king Mayüraéarman ( Arch. Survey of Mysore, A. R. 1929, pp. 50 ff). 
Dr. Tripathi finds a possible reference in the Maháübhdshya (JBORS, 1934, March). 
For the Badvá ins., see Ep. Ind., XXIII, 42 ff. (Altekar). 


? In literature the Maukhari line of U, P. is associated with the city cf Kanauj 
which may bave been the capital at one time. Cf. C. V. Vaidya, Mediaeval 
Hindu India, Y, pp. 9, 33; Aravamuthan, the Kaceri, the Maukharis and the 
Samgam Age, p. 101.  Hiuen Tseng, however, declares Kanauj to bave been 
included within the realm of the House of Pusbyabbüti even before Harsha. 
A Gupta noble was in possession of Kudasthala (Kanauj) for some time alter 
the death of Hájyavardhana and before the rise of Haraha. (Harsha Charita, 
Parab's ed., pp. 226, 240). 


3 Fleet, CIT. 220. 


í The victory over the Andhras is also alluded to in the Jaunpur stone 
inscription (CII, p. 230) which, according to Fleet, also seems to refer to a 
conflict with Dhir&, the capital of Western Málava (?) Dr. Basük thinks 


that Dhārā in this passage refers to the edge of the sword | Hist. N, E, 
Ind., 109). 
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Gupta III. Thus began a duel between the Maukharis and 

the Guptas which ended only when the latter with the 

.help of the Gaudas wiped out the Maukhari power in the 
time of Grahavarman, brother-in-law of Harshavardhana.’ 


We have seen that Téanavarman’s mother and grand- 
mother were probably Gupta princesses. The mother of 
Prabhākaravardhana, the other empire-builder of the 
second half of the sixth century, appears also to have 
been a Gupta princess. It seems that the Gupta marriages 
in tbis period were as efficacious in stimulating imperial 
ambition? as the  Lichchhavi marriages of more ancient 
times. 


Kumara Gupta III claims to have ‘‘churned that 
formidable milk-ocean, the cause of the attainment of 
fortune, which was the army of the glorious Téanavarman, 
a very moon among kings.''* This is not an empty boast, 
for the Maukbhari records do not claim any victory over 
the Guptas. Kumar Gupta III's funeral rites took 
place at Prayaga which probably formed a part of his 
dominions. 


The son and successor of this king was Dümodara 
Gupta. He continued the struggle with the Maukharis* 
and fell fighting against them. ‘‘Breaking up the proudly 
stepping array of mighty elephants, belonging to the 


! Any one acquainted with the history of Europe knows that enumeration as 
I, 11, III ete. need not imply that the kings in question belonged to the same 
dynasty. 

? 'The successors of Grahavarman may have survived as petty nobles. 
With them a “Later Gupta" king contracted a matrimonial alliance in the seventh 
century A. D. 

3 Cf. Hoernle, JRAS, 1908, p. 557. 

4 Aphsad Ins. 

š The Maukhari opponent of Dümodara (Gupta was either Süryavarman or 
Garvavarman (both being sons of Táánavarman!, if not IéaAnavarman himself. 
A Süryavarman is described in the Sirpur stone inscription of Mabüásáiva Gupta as 
“born in the unblemished family of the Varmans, great on account of their 
ádhipatya (supremacy) over Magadha.” If this Füryavarman be identical with, 





Maukhari, which had thrown aloft in battle the troops 
of the Hünas (in order to trample them to death), he 
became unconscious (and expired! in the fight).”’ | 


Dümodara Gupta was succeeded by his son Mahàsena 
Gupta. He is probably the king of Malava, possibly 
Eastern. Malwa, mentioned in the Harsha-charita, whose 
sons Kumüra Gupta and Madhava Gupta were appointed 
to wait upon Rajya-vardbana and  Harsha-vardhana by 
their father, king Prabhakara-vardhana of the  Pushya- 
bhüti family of Srikantha (Thanesar). The intimate 
relation between the family of Mabhàsena Gupta and that 
of Prabbükara-vardhana is proved by the Madhuban 
grant and the Sonpat copper seal inscription of Harsha 
which represent Mahàüsena Gupta Devi as the mother 
of Prabhükara, and the Aphsad inscription of Adityasena 
which alludes to the association of Madhava Gupta, son 
of Mahàásena Gupta, with Harsha. 


The Pushyabhüti alliance of Mabasena Gupta was 
probably due to his fear of the rising power of the 
Maukharis.* The policy was eminently successful, and 


or a descendant of, Süryavarmsn, the son of Tdinavarman, then it is certain 
that for a time the supremacy of Magadba passed from the hands of the Guptas 
to tbat of the Maukbaris. The Deo.Barapürk Inscription (Sbābābad District) of 
Jivita Gupta II also suggests (CIT, pp. 216-215) that the Maukbaris Sarvavarman 
and  Avwantivarman held a considerable part of Magadba some time after 
Bál'áditya-deva, After the loss of Magadba the later Guptas were apparently 


confined to ''Málava," till Mahüsena Gupta once more pushed his conquests as 
far as the Lauhitya, 


| Reference to Mahābhārata XII. 93, 46-47;  Haghuraméía, VII. 53; 
Kàryaádarda, If, 119; Rajatarañgini, I. 68, shows (that the cbjections raised 
against tbe interpretation of Fleet are invalid. The significance of the touch of 
Surabadhüs as distinct from a human being, is entirely missed by a writer in 


Bhand. Com. Vol. 181, and a reviewer of Dr. Tripathi’s History of Ancient 
India. 


? And perbaps of other aggressive states mentioned in the beginning of the 
fourth Uchchhedsa of the Harsha-charifa. The Litas of that passage may havo 
reference to the Katachchuris who finally ousted the Guptas from VidiéA in or 
about A. D. 608, Tho Kafscbchuri (Kalachuri) dominions included the Litas 
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during bis reign we do not hear of any struggle with that 
fanily. But a new danger tbreatened from the east. 
A strong monarchy was at this time established in 
"Kamarüpa by a line of princes who claimed descent from 
Bhagadatta. King Susthitavarman' of this family came 
into conflict with Mahàásena Gupta and was defeated. 
“The mighty fame of Mahàsena Gupta,'' says the Aphsad 
inscription, “marked with honour of victory in war over 
the illustrious Susthitavarman......is still constantly sung 
on the banks of the river Lohitya.'' 

Between Mahasena Gupta, the contemporary of 
Prabhükara-vardhana, and his younger or youngest son 
Madhava Gupta, the contemporary of Harsha, we have to 
place a king named Deva Gupta IP who is mentioned by 
name in the Madhuban and Banskhera inscriptions of 
Harsha as the most prominent among the kings ''who 
resembled wicked horses," who were all punished and 
restrained in their evil career by Rájya-vardhana. As the 
Gupta princes are uniformly connected with Malava in the 
Harsha-charita there can be no doubt that the wicked Deva 
Gupta is identical with the wicked lord of Malava who cut 
off Grahavarman Maukbari, and who was himself defeated 
**avith ridiculous ease'' by Rájya-vardhana.* It is difficult 


country in the latter part of the sixth and the first decace of the seventh century 
A.D. (Dubrevuil, A.H.D., 82). 

i See the. Nidhanapur plates. A writer in the J RAS (19291 revives the theory 
that Susthitavarman was a Maukbari and not a king of K&marüpa. But no 
Maukbari king of that name is known The association of Susthitavarman with 
the river Lobitya or Brabhmaputra clearly shows that the king of that 
mentioned in the Nidhanapur plates is meant. 

2 The Emperor Chandra Gupta II was Deva Gupta I. 

3 Tt is difficult to believe, as does one writer, that the Mélava antagonist 
of Grahavarman and Raiya-vardhona was Buddbara;a of the Kalachuri (Katach- 
churi) family. Had that been the case then it is rather surprising that a sbadow y 
figure like Devagupta, acd not Buddha-rája, would be specially selected in the 
epigraphic recerds of the time of Harsba, for prominent notice among "the kings 
who resembled wicked horses," who received punishment at the hands of Ra&jya- 
vardhana. It is the ‘Guptas’ who are associated with Màa&lava in the Marsha- 


name 
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to determine the position of Deva Gupta in the dynastic 
list of the Guptas. He may have been the eldest son of 
Mahasena Gupta, and an elder brother of Kumara Gupta 
and Madhava Gupta.! His name is omitted in the Aphsad* 
list of kings, just as the name of Skanda Gupta is omitted 
in the Bhitari list. 


Shortly before his death, king Prabhükara-vardhana had 
given his daughter Ràjyaéri in marrige to Grahavarman, 
the eldest son of the Maukhari king Avantivarman. The 
aliance of the Pushyabhütis with the sworn enemies of 
his family must have alienated Deva Gupta, who formed a 
counter-alliance with the Gaudas whose hostility towards 
the Maukharis dated from the reign of Tšanavarman. As 
soon as Prabhikara died the Gupta king and the Gauda 
king, Sasanka,* seem to have made a joint attack on the 
Maukhari kingdom.  ''Graha-varman was by the wicked 
raja of Malava cut off from the living along with his noble 
deeds.  Ràjyaéri also, the princess, was confined like a 
brigand's wife with a pair of iron fetters kissing her feet 





charita which deals mainly with events till the rescue of R&jyaéri. The rulers 
mentioned in connection with the tragic fate of the last of the Maukharis, the 
vicissitudes through which Rájyaári passed, and the struggles in which Rajya 
vardhana engaged, include Guptas and Gaudas but no Katachcburi king. 

! Hoernle, JRAS, 1903, p. 562. The suggestion, however, cannot be 
regarded as a well-established fact. Devagupta may have represented a collateral 
line of tbe Mélava family who continued to pursue a policy hostile to the 
Poshyabbitis and the Maukharis, while Kum&ra, Mādbava, the Gupta Kulaputra 
who connived at the escape of Rājyaśrīi from — Kuéssthala  (Kapaujl, and 
Adityasena, son of M&dhava, who gave his daughter iu marriage to a Maukbari, 
may have belonged to a friendly branch. 

2 There is no reason to believe that Saéaika belonged to the Gupta family 
(pace Allan, Gupta Coins, lxiv). Even if it be proved that be had a secondary 
name, Narendra Gupta, that by itself cannot establish a connection with the 
Gupta line in view of (a) the absence of any reference to his supposed Gupta 
ancestry in hi» own seal matrix ins, or in the record of his feudatories, (b) the 
use of the Nandidheaja to the exclusion of the Garudadbvaja, (c) bis Gauda 
connection. The epithet ‘Samudréfraya" applied to tbe Gaudas of the sixth 
century A. D., can hardly be regarded as an apposite characterisation of the 
Guptas of Magadha, Prayága or Malwa. 
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and cast into prison at Kanyšákubja.” - “The villain, 
deeming the army leaderless. purposes to invade and seize 
this country (Thanesar) as well." Rajya-vardhana, though 
he*routed the Malava army “with ridiculous ease,” was 
“‘allured to confidence by false civilities on the part of the 
overlord of Gauda, and then weaponless, confiding and 
alone despatched in his own quarters."’ 

To meet the formidable league between the Guptas 
and the Gaudas, Harsha, the successor of Rajva-vardhana, 
concluded an alliance with Bhiskara-varman, king of 
Kamaripa, whose father Susthita-varman Mriganka had 
fought against Mahüsena Gupta. This alliance was 
disastrous for the Gaudas as we know from the Nidhanapur 
plates of Bhaskara. At the time of the issuing of the 
plates Bhiskara-varman was in possession of the city of 
Karnasuvarna that had once been the capital of the 
Gauda king, Sasánka, whose death took place some time 
between A.D 619 and 637. The king overthrown by 
Bhaskara-varman may have been Jayaniga (magaraja- 
samühvayo Gaudarája, the king of Gauda named Naga, 
successor of Somdkhya or Sasünka), whose name is disclosed 
by the Vappaghoshaváta inscription. The Gauda people, 
however, did not tamely acquiesce in the loss of their 
independence. They became a thorn in the side of 
Kanauj and Kámarüpa, and their hostility towards those 
two powers was inherited by the Pala and Sēna successors 
of Saéanka. 

In or about A.D. 608 the Guptas seem to have lost 
Vidiséi to the Katachchuris. Magadha was held a little 
before A.D. 637 by Pürnavarman. Madhava Gupta, the 
younger or youngest son of Mahásena Gupta, remained a 
subordinate ally of Harsha of Thanesar and Kanauj and 


! Harsha-charita, Uzhchheása ñ, p. 183. 
? Ep. Ind. XVIII, pp. 69 ff; Arga-Manjustri-mu'a-halpa, ed. G. Sates, 
p. 636, The pame Jaya is also given in the Buddhiat work, 


71—1529 B 
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apparently resided at his court. In the period 618-27, 
Harsha *'punished the kings of four parts of India’’ and in 
641 assumed the title of King of Magadha.' After his 
death the Gupta sovereignty in Magadha was revived by 
Adityasena, a prince of remarkable vigour and ability, 
who found his opportunity in the commotion which 
followed the usurpation of Harsha's throne by Arjuna (?). 
For this “Later Gupta'' king we have a number of inscrip- 
tions which prove that he ruled over a wide territory 
extending to the shores of the oceans. The Aphsad, 
Shahpur and Mandara inscriptions recognise his undisputed 
possession of south and part of east Bihar. A Deoghar ins- 
cription, noticed by Fleet," describes him as the ruler of 
the whole earth up to the shores of the seas, and the per- 
former of the Asvamedha and the other great sacrifices. 
He renewed contact with the Gaudas as well as the 
Maukharis and received a Gauda named Sükshaméáiva in 
his service. A Maukhari chief, Bhogavarman, accepted 
the hands of his daughter* and presumably became his 
subordinate ally. The  Déo-Baranàrk inscription refers 
to the Jayaskandhüvüra of his great-grandson Jivita 
Gupta II at Gomatikottaka. This clearly suggests that the 
so-called Later Guptas, and not the Maukharis, dominated 
about this time the Gomati valley in the Madhiya-desa. 
The Mandara inscription applies to  Adityasena the 
imperial titles of Parama-bhattáraka and Maharajadhiraja. 
We learn from the Shàhpur stone image inscription that 
he was ruling in the year A.D. 672-73. It is not im- 
probable that he or his son Deva Gupta (III) is the 
Sakalottara-patha-natha, lord of the whole of North India, 


1 Ind. Ant., IX. 19. 


? CII, p. 218 n. Aditya is said to have performed three Afvamedha sacrifices, 
3 Kielborn, INI, 641, 
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who was defeated by the Chalukya kings Vinayaditya 
(A.D. 680-96) and Vijayšditya.' 

We learn from the Déo-Baranark inscription that 
Adityasena was succeeded by his son Deva Gupta (III), 
who in his turn was succeeded by his son Vishnu 
Gupta (II). The last king was Jivita Gupta II, son of 
Vishnu. All these kings continued to assume imperial titles. 
That these were not empty forms appears from the records 
of the Western Chalukyas of Vātāpi which testify to the 
existence of a Pan-North Indian empire in the last quarter 
of the seventh .entury A. D. The only North Indian 
sovereigns,  Uttarüpatha-nütha, who laid claim to the 
imperial dignity during this period, and actually 
dominated Magadha and the Madhya deSa as is proved by 
the Aphsad and Déo-Baranirk inscriptions, were Aditya- 
sena and his successors.” 

The Gupta empire was probably finally destroyed by 
the Gaudas who could never forgive Madhava Gupta’s 
desertion of their cause and who may have grown 
powerful in the service of Adityasena. In the time of 
YaSovarman of Kanauj, i.e., in the first half of the eighth 
century A. D., a Gauda king occupied the throne of 
Magadha. * 


1 Bomb. Gaz. Vol. I, Part IT, pp. 159, 365, 371; aud Kendor plates, 

2 This king seems also to be mentioned in an inscription discovered at 
Mangraon in the Buxar subdivision. 

3 For a curious reference to the Chalukyas and king Jil-kwan (‘Sun army’ 
i €, Adityasena), sce IA, X, p. 110. 

* Cjf.the Gaudacaho by Vākpatirāja, Banerji confounds the Gaudas with 
the later Guptas. In tbe Harābā Inscription the Gaudas are associated with the 
aea-coast, Samudrdsraya, while the later Guptas, as ts well-koown, bad their 
centres in the hinterland including Magadba and Malwa. The people on the 
seashore were, according to the evidence of the Aphsag Inscription, hostile to 
Jivita Gupta T. The Praéastikára of the Apbsad record ıs cxpreasly mentioned 
as a Gaude, a designation that ja never applied to tus patrons, The family of 
Kriahga Gupta is simply characterised as Sadraméa and there i» not the slightest 
hint that the kings of the linc and their panegyrist belonged to the same 
nationality. The fact that Gauda ia the designation of the lord of Magadha 
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? | Petty Gupta Princes, TOT connected with the 
imperial line, ruled in the Kanarese districts during the 
| twelfth and the tbirteenth centuries A.D. and are fre- 
quently mentioned in inscriptions. Evidence of an earlier 
connection of the Guptas with the Kanarese country is 
furnished by the Talagund inscription which says that 
Kakustha-varman of the Kadamba dynasty gave his 
daughters in marriage to the Gupta and other kings. In 
the fifth or sixth century A. D. the Vakataka king 
Narendrasena, a descendant of Chandra Gupta II 
Vikramaditya through his daughter Prabhavati Gupta, 
is said to have married a princess of Kuntala, i.e., of the 
Kanarese region.’ Curiously enough, the Gutta or Gupta 
chiefs of the  Kanarese country claimed descent from 
Chandra Gupta Vikramiaditya,* lord of Ujjayini.° 


in the days of Yuasovarmean early in the eighth century cannot be taken to prove 
that Gavda and later Gupte are interchangeable terms. In this period lordship 
of Magadha is not inseparably connected only with later Gopta lineage. Cf. 
the passage Magadhdlipatyamahatam jdta kule ctarmandm, which proves the 
xistence of non-Gupta lines among rulers of Magadha in this age. 


! Jouveau-Dubreuil, AHD, p. 76. 
? Bomb. Gaz., Vol I, Part II, pp. 578-60. Sir R. G. Bhanderkar, “A Peep 
into the Early History of India," p. 60 Lowe this reference to Dr. Bhandarkar. 


3 The account of the Later Guptas waa first published in the TASB, 1920, 
No, q, 
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THE LATEST GUPTAS 


- "range Gupta 
| Harivarinan Maukhari 





Harsha Gupta ?Harsba disi" tysvarnian 
Jivita Gupta I Iévaravarman 


VIG Gupta III Iiánavarman A.D. 554 


Dámodora Gupta | 
i Büryavarman Sarvavarman 
Pushyabhütis 
Rájyavardbana I Avantivarman! 
Mabhàüsena Gupta ?Mabisensa Gupta " Adityavardbana i 
! 
: | Prab^hákaravardhana 


Deva Gupta II?) Kumara Gupta Mur Gupta — Sr*msti Devi 





| 
Adityasena — Kona Devi | | | 
A.D. 672-74 E 
Rüjyavardbana II Harshevardbana Ràájraári = Grahavarman 
A.D. 608-647 Maukbhari 


daughter = Dbruvasena 1I of Valabhi 
A.D. 629-639 





| JS — 
Bhogavatman = daugbter Deva omm lil=Kamali Deri 
j | 


Maukbari 

Vates Devi Vishnu Gupta —Ij:ádevi 

Jayadeva Parachakraküma 748 A D.? or 759 Jivita Gupta it 
A.D.(?) 2 Ráiyamati, daughter of Harshadeva 


from Nalanda, Ep. xxiv, 285, We have 


! A. Ghosh, Two Maukhari seals 
reference to another son of Avantivarman namecd Suva or Such, ..-0e-cetecesesncssc WHO 
scems to have succeeded bis father. Grahavarimnan too, has royal epithets in the 
Harsha-charita (pp. 149, 183). The order of succession ia not, however, clear 


from available evidence. 
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APPENDIX A. 
Tae RESULTS OF ASoKA'S PROPAGANDA IN WESTERN ASIA." 


The vast region beyond the western frontiers of India came 
within the geographical horizon of Buddhist writers as early as 
the Baveru Játaka, and possibly the Sussondi Jütaka, and its 
princes fizure not inconspicuously in Buddhist inscriptions of the 
third century B.C. The records of Asoka show that the eyes 
of the imperial missionary of Magadha were turned more to 
the West than to-the East; and even the traditional account 
of early Buddhist proselytising efforts given in the chronicles 
of Ceylon,? does not omit to mention the country of the Yonas 
where Mahàárakkhita '' delivered in the midst of the people the 
* Kdlakarama suttanta,’ in consequence of which a hundred and 
seventy thousand living beings attained to the reward of the 
path (of salvation) and ten thousand received the pabbajja."' 
It will perhaps be argued that the Yona country mentioned in 
the chronicles is to be identified with some district in the Käbul 
valley, and is not to be taken to refer to the realm of 
‘* Antiochos,” the Yona king, and the kings, the neighbours of 
that Antiochos, namely, Ptolemy,  Antigonos, Magas and 
Alexander," mentioned in the second and the thirteenth rock 
edicts of ASoka. Rhys Davids, in fact, is inclined to regard the 
declaration in these edicts about the success of  A$oka's 


! Maiuly an extract from an article published in tbe Buddhistic Studics ied. 
B. C. Law). 


? Mahdcaméa, Ch. XII. 

3 Dr. Jarl Charpentier bas contributed a paper to À Volume of Indian Studies 
presented to Professor E. J. Rapson in which he revives the suggestion of Priosep 
(Hultzsch, Asoka, xxxi) that '' Arbtiyaka '' referred to by Asoka is Antiochos 
Soter (c 281-81), and not his son Antiochos Theos (261-46). But hia theory 
requires that Chandragupta ascended the throne in 32725  B.C., that he 
was identicn! with Xandrames and that the story of bis visit to Alexander (recorded 
by Justin and Plotarch) is a myth. The theory is opposed not only to the evidence 
of Justin and Plutarch, but to the known facts about the ancestry of Chandragupta. 
Unlike Xandrames, Chandragupta is nowhere represented as of barber origin, 
His paternal ancestors are described as rulers by Brihmanical and Buddhist 
writers alike. F 
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missionary propaganda in the realms of Yona princes as mere 
'royal rhodomontade''. “It is quite likely,” says he, “‘that the 
Greek kings are only thrown in by way of make-weight, as it 
were; and that no emissaries had been actually sent there at 
allL''" Sir Flinders Petrie is, however, of opinion that in the 
Ptolemaic Period Buddhism and Buddhist festivals bad already 
reached the shores of Egypt. He infers this from Indian figures 
found at Memphis. An epigraph from the Thebaid mentions as 
the dedicator **Sophon the Indian''.* 

Alberuni,' writing in the eleventh century A. D. says, ''In 
former times I&hurásán, Persis, Irük, Mosul, the country up to 
the frontier of Syiia, was Buddhistic, but then Zarathustra went 
forth from Adbarbaijin and preached Magism in Balkh (Baktra). 
His doctrine came into favour with king Gushtasp, and bis son 
Isfendiyad spread the new faith both in East and West, both by 
force and by treaties. He founded fire-temples through his 
whole Empire, from the frontiers of China to those of the Greek 
Empire. The succeeding kings made their religion (i.e., Zoroas- 
trianism) the obligatory state-religion for Perais and Irak. In 
consequence the Buddhists were banished from those countries, 
and had to emigrate to the countries east of Balkh ...... 'Then 
came Islam.” The above account may not be correct in all its 
particulars. The statement that Buddbism flourished in the 
countries of Western Asia before Zoroaster is clearly wrong. 
But the prevalence of the religion of Sakyamuni in parts of 
Western Asia in a period considerably anterior to Alberuni 
and its suppression by Zoroastrianism and Islam may well be 
based upon fact. The antagonism of Buddhism to the fire- 
cult is hinted at in the Bhüridatta Játaka.* It has even been 
suggested that Zoroastrian scriptures allude to disputes with 
the Buddhists." 

Four centuries before Alberuni, Hiuen Tsang bore witness 
to the fact that Lang kie(ka)-lo, a country subject to Persia, 
contained above 102 monasteries and more than 6,000 Brethren 
naa — of Bove! under the Ptolemaic Dynasty, 155 f. 

Sachau, Alberuni's India, Vol. I, p. 21. 


No. 543. 
Sie Charles Eliot. Hinduism and Buddhism, LUT, 450, 
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who applied themselves to the study of the Great and 
Little ''Vehicles". Persia (Po-la-sse) itself contained two 
or three Sarnghdramas, with several hundred priests, who 
principally studied the teaching of the Little Vehicle according ; 
to the Sarvastividin school. The pdtra of Sikya Buddha was 
in this country, in the King's palace." 

The Chinese pilzrim did not probably personally visit. Persia. 
But no doubt need be entertained regarding the existence of 
Buddhist communities and Saùghārāmas or monasteries in Irán. 
Stein discovered a Buddhist monastery in ‘‘the terminal marshes 
of the Helmund'' in Seistin.* Māni, the founder of the Manichman 
religion, who was born in A.D. 215-16, at Ctesiphon in Babylonia 
and began to preach his gospel probably in A.D. 242, shows un- 
mistakable traces of Buddhist influence.” In his book 
Shábürgün  (Shapurakhan) he speaks of tbe Buddha as a 
messenger of God. Legge and Eliot refer to a Manichwan 
treatise which has the form of a Buddhist Sūtra. It speaks of 
Mani as the Tathágata and mentions Buddhas and the 
Bodhisattva. In Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese 
translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka, App., II, No, 4, we have 
reference to a Parthian prince who became a Buddhist sramana 
or monk before A.D. 148. In his History of Fine Art in India 
and Ceylon,* Dr. Vincent Smith refers to a picture of a four- 
armed Buddhist saint or Bodhisattva in the guise of a Persian 
with black beard and whiskers, holding a thunderbolt (vajra) in 
his left hand, which has been found at a place called Dandan- 
Uiliq in Turkistan. Such figures are undoubtedly the products 
of a type of Buddhism which must have developed in Irán, and 
enjoyed considerable popularity as late as the eighth century 
A.D. which is the date assigned by Dr. Smith to the fresco or 
distemper paintings on wood and plaster discovered at 
Dandan-Uiliq. 

It is difficult to say to what extent Buddhist literature made 
its influence felt in Western Asia. Sir Charles Eliot points 
— cae of the Western World, Vol. II, pp. 277-78; Watters Yuan 


2 Bir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, ITT, 8. 


3 ]bid, p. 446; The Dacca University Journal, Feb. à | ; 
TRA PO, 76, R1. y w P " , 1926 PP. 108, 111; 
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out the close resemblance between certain Manichsan works 
and the Buddhist Suftaseand the Pdtimokkha, and says that 
according to Cyril of Jerusalem, the Manichwan scriptures 
were written by one Scythianus and revised by his disciple 
Terebinthus who changed his name to Boddas.' He finds in 
this ''jumble'' allusions to Buddha Sakyamuni and the Bo-tree. 
It may further be pointed out that some Jütaka tales show a 
surprising similarity to some of the stories in the Arabian 
Nights. The Samugga Jdtaka*, for instance, tells the story of 
the demon who put his beautiful wife in a box and guarded her 
in this manner in order that she might not go astray. But 
this did not prevent her from taking pleasure with others. 
The tale in all its essentials recurs in the Arabian Nights." 
The Jdtaka verse, 
“He his true bliss in solitude will find, 
Afar from woman and her treachery” 


is comparable to the statement of the poet in the Arabian Nights: 


** Never trust in women ; nor rely upon their vows ; 

For their pleasure and displeasure depend upon their passions. 
They offer a false affection ; 

For perfidy lurks within their clothing.”’ 


Whatever may be the case at the present day, in times gone 
by Western Asia was clearly not altogether outside the sphere of 
the intellectual] and spiritual conquests of Buddhism. 


1 Cf. McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, p. 185. 
“Terebinthos proclaimed himself learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians and 
gave out that his name was no longer Terebinthus but that be was a new Buddha 


(Buddas) and that hg was born of a virgin. "Terebinthus was the disciple of 
Bcythianus, who was a Saracen born in Palestine and who traded with Indis." 
7 No. 436 


3 Burton, The Book of the Thousand Nights, I 12%; Olcott, Stories from 
the Arabian Nights, p. 3; Lane's Arabian Nights, pp. 8-9. A similar story 
ja found in Lambaka X, tarohga 8 of the Aathd-sarit-sdgara; Penzer, 
The Oceon of Story, Vol. V. pp. 151-52. “So attachment to women, the result of 
infatuation produces misery to sll men. But indifference to them produces in the 
discerning emancipation from the bonds of existence." 


78—1829B 








APPENDIX B. 


A NOTE ON THE CHRONOLOGICAL RELATION OF KANISHKA 
AND RUDRADAMAN [.' 


Some years ago? Mr. Haricharan Ghosh and Professor Jaya- 
chandra Vidyalankar contributed two very interesting notes 
on the date of Kanishka. The latter upholds the theory of 
Dr. Sten Konow, fortified by the calculations of Dr. Van Wijk, 
that the great Kushán Emperor began his rule in A.D. 128.29, and 
criticises the view put forward in tbis work that Kanishka I's 
rule in the “Lower Indus Valley" (this and not ''Sind,'' is 
the expression actually used) could not have synchronised 
with that of Rudradáman I, who, “did not owe his position 
as Mahdkshatrapa to anybody else.” The conclusions of 
Professor Konow and Dr. Van Wijk are admittedly hypotheti- 
cal, and little more need be said about them after the illuminat- 
ing observations of Professor Rapson in JRAS, 1930, January, 
pp. 186-202. In the present note we shall confine ourselves to 
an examination of the criticism of Professor Jayachandra 
Vidyalankar and Mr. Haricharan Ghosh of the views expressed 
in the preceding pages. 

The Professor has not a word to say about the contention 
that Kanishka's dates 1-23, Vasishka’s dates 24-28, Huvishka’s 
dates 31°-60, and "Váàsudeva's dates 67-98 suggest a continuous 
reckoning. In other words, Kanishka was the originator 
of an era. But we know of no era current in North-West 
India which commenced in the second century <A. D. 
He only takes considerable pains to prove tbat  Rudra. 
düman's sway over Sindhu-Sauvira (which he identifies with 
modern Sind) between 130 and 150 A. D. does not imply control 
over Sui Vihár and Multan, and consequentby Kanishka's sove- 
reignty over Sui Vihar in the year 11 of an era starting from 
128-29 A.D., t. e., in or about 140 A.D., is not irreconcilable 


1 JHQ, March, 1930, pp. 149 ff. 

3 THQ, V. No. 1, Marb, 1029, pp. 49.80, and JBORS, XV, parts I & I1 
March-Juve, 1929, pp. 47 63. 

3 "Tbe earliest recorded date of Huvishka is now known to be tbe year 98 
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with the rule of the Great Satrap in Sindhu-Sauvira at about 
the same time. He is not oblivious of the difficulty of harmo- 
aising this iimitation of Rudradiman’s power with the known 
fact of the Great Satrap’s campaign against the Yaudheyas 
in the course of which he claims to have uprooted that powerful 
. tribe “‘in their country proper which was to the north of Sué 
Vihür '' and, according to the theory advocated by the Professor, 
“‘ formed part of Kanishka’s dominions'" at that time. He meets 
the difficulty by saying that ‘‘the pressure of the Kausana 
armies from the north bad driven the Yaudheyas to the’ desert 
of Marwar’. Such surmises to explain away inconvenient 
details, are, to say the least, not convincing, especially in view 
of the fact that Maru finds separate mention in the inscription of 
Rudradaiman as a territory under the rule of the mighty Satrap. 
- But is the contention of the Professor that Sindhu-Sauvira 
did not include the country up to Multan correct? Alberuni, 
who based his assertions on the geographical data of the 
Purdnas and the Brihatsamhitd, made the clear statement that 
Sauvira was equivalent to Multan and Jahršvšr.' Against 
this Professor Vidyalankar quotes the evidence of Yuan 
Chwang who says that in his days ''Mou-lo-san-pu-lu,'' i.e. 
Müla-sthána-pura or Multan was a dependency of the “* Che-ka '" 
or Takka country in the C. Pañjāb. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the Chinese pilgrim is referring to political depen- 
dence, and not geographical inclusion. India was a dependency of 
Great Britain. But geographically it was not a part of the British 
Isles. On the other band, Alberuni does not give the slightest 
hint that what he actually means by the equation ““ Sauvira, i,e., 
Multan and Jahravar’’ is political subjection of Multan to Sind. 
His account here is purely geographical, and he is merely 
giving the names of the countries, as taken from the Samhita 
of Varahamibira with bis own comments. Far from making 
Multan a political dependency of Sind he carefully distinguishes 
** Sauvira, f.e., Multan and Jahrávür '' from “ Sindhu '” which is 
mentioned separately. 

The view that ancient Sauvira was confined to Southern 
Sind and that Sindhu and Sauvira together correspond to 


1. 302. 
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modern Sind, and nothing but Sind, is unsupported by any 
early evidence. Yuan Chwang wefit east from Sin-tu above 
900 li and, crossing to the east bank of the Indus, came tq 
the Mou-lo-san-pu-lu country.' ‘This proves that Sin-tu lay 
to the west of Mou-lo-san-pu-lu (Multán), and was situated 
on the west side of the Indus. The commentator of the Kama- 
sütras of Vatsyayana makes the clear statement? Wewarearfafe i 
feegarn sera dara faeageera warms The major part of 
modern Sind was clearly outside the geographical (as opposed to the 
political) limits of ancient “‘ Sin-lu '' or Sindhu and was, in the days 
of Yuan Chwang, included in the countries of A-tien-p’o-chib-lo, 
Pi-to-shih-lo, and A-fan-tu. Part of the modern territory of 
Sind may have been included in Sauvira whose southern limits 
undoubtedly reached the sea, because the Milinda-Parho 
mentions it in a list of countries where ''ships do congregate'', 
We are informed by the author of the Periplus that ‘‘ ships lie 
at anchor at Barbaricum '' (at the mouth of the Indus). But the 
evidence of Alberuni leaves no room for doubt that the northern 
limits of Sauvira reached Multan. A scholar like Alberuni 
thoroughly conversant with Puránic lore, is not likely to make 
an unwarranted statement. In fact, the inclusion of Muitan 
within Sauvira receives striking confirmation from some of the 
Purünas. The Skandapurdna, for instance,” referring to the 
famous temple of the Sun at Mila-sthina or Multan, says that 
stood on the banks of the river Devikà (Devikdtata) :— 


erdt manera xpexarafafe sre a 
amma wa weet arfemu u 
In the Agnipurdna* the Devikà is brought into special 
relations with the realm of Sauvira :— 


water qu Haar quee: | 

aa eruere faeit: serfçer frea a 
According to Yuan Chwang, Sin-tu and Multan were 
neighbouring countries lying on opposite sides of the Indus. 


Watters, II. 254, 

_ Benares edition, p. 296. 
Prabháasa-ks etra-M&hdtmya, Ch. 275, 
Ch. 200. 


— 
e v we = 
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This is quite in accordance with the close association of Sindhu 
and Sauvira in early literature. 
° qfer: ataivfaeqat gearat waza: oa 
fees: araa, dative ae faeafa: i 
fafaataifaeaat farre v 

Rudradàman's mastery over Sindhu and Sauvira (in the sense 
in which these terms were understood by the Puramas, the 
commentator on the Kümasütras of Vatsyiyana, Yuan Chwang 
and Alberuni) is clearly irreconcilable with the simultaneous 
sovereignty of Kanishka over Sui Vihar. 

Apart from the identification of Sauvira with Multàn and 
Jahravar, is it unreasonable to hold that a power which exercised 
sway over ancient Sindhu and Maru, and fought with the 
Yaudheyas of Johiyawür, had the Sui Vihar region under its 
control ? 

Mr. H. C. Ghosh asserts * that it cannot be proved that 
Rudradàman held Sindhu and Sauvira some time from 136 A.D. 
at least. He also thinks that the argument that Kanishka started 
an era ‘* involves a petitio principii." Now, we know that by 
150 A.D. Rudradiaman was “the lord of the whole of eastern 
and western Akaravanti, Anupanivrid, Anartta, Surashtra, 
Svabhra, Maru, Kachchha, Sindhu, Sauvira, Kukura, Aparanta, 
Nisháda, and other territories gained by bis own valour.” The 
conquest of so many countries must have taken along time, 
and the Andhau inscriptions show that one of the countries, at 
apy rate, namely, Kachchha, had come under the sway of the 
Great Satrap as early as 130 A D. On p. 277 of the Political 
History of Ancient India (second edition) it has been pointed 
out that ‘‘ the name of the capital of Scythia (t.e., the Lower 
Indus Valley) in the time of the Periplus was Minnagara, and 
this was evidently derived from the city of Min in Sakasthana 
mentioned by Isidore. Rapson points out that one of the 
most characteristic features in the name of the western 


Mbb., IIT, Ch. 266. 
Mbh., III, Ch. 266. 
Mbb., III, Ch. 270. 
IH Q, 1929, p. 79. 
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Kshatrapas of Cashtana's line, viz., * Daman’ (-dama) is found 
also in the name of a prince ofe the Drangianian house of 
Vonones. Lastly, the  Kürddamaka family, from which the 
daughter of the Mahdkshatrapa Rudra claimed descent, appa- 
rently derived its name from the Karddama river in Persia.” 

The facts noted above indicate that the Saka sept to which 
Chashtana and Rudradiman belonged came from Sakasthüna 
in Irán through the Lower Indus Valley to Cutch and other 
places in Western India. In view of this aad the contiguity of 
Cutch to the Lower Indus Valley, it is permissible to think 
that the date of the conquest of Sindbu and Sauvira could not 
have been far removed from, and may have even preceded, 
that of Cutch (Kachcbha). As the great Satrap retained his 
hold on these provinces till 150 A.D. it stands to reason that he 
was their ruler from c. 136 A.D. 

As to the second contention of Mr. Ghosh, it may be pointed 
out that Kanishka's dates 1-23, Vasishka’s dates 24-28, Huvishka's 
dates 28-60, and Vasudeva's dates 67-93, do suggest a continuous 
reckoning. To deny that Kanishka started an era is tanta- 
mount to saying that the dates of his successors, Vasishka, 
Huvishka, and Vasudeva are regnal years. But no serious 
student wili contend that Vüsudeva's dates 67-98 are to be 
taken as regnal years. 





APPENDIX C. 
A NOTE ON THE LATER GUPTAS.’ 


It was recently urged by Professor R. D. Banerji that 
Mahàásena Gupta of the Aphsad inscription, father of Madkava 
Gupta, the associate of Harsha, could not have been a king of East 
Malava, and secondly, that Susthitavarman whose defeat at the 
bands of Mahàásena Gupta, in the Lohita or Lauhitya region, 
is mentioned in the Aphsad inscription, was not a Maukhari, 
but a king of Kamaripa. 


The second proposition will be readily accepted by all careful 
students of the Aphsad epigraph and the Nidhanapur plate 
inscription, though some western scholars are still, I know not 
why, of a contrary opinion.” As to the first point, viz., whether 
Mahüsena Gupta was a direct ruler of East Malava or of 
Magadha, a student will have to take note of the following 
facts :— 

(ü) In the Déó-Baranáürk Inscription of Jivita Gupta II, 
which records the continuance of the grant of a 
village? in South Bihar, we have reference to 
Baladitya-deva, and after him, to the Maukharis Sarva- 
varman and Avanti-varman. Nota word is said about 
their later Gupta contemporaries in connection with 
the previous grants of the village. ‘The inscription is 
no doubt damaged, but the sovereignty of Sarva- 
varman and aAvapti-varman undoubtedly precludes 
the possibility of the direct rule of their contemporaries 
of the later Gupta line. 


1 Mainly an extract from an article published in JBORS, Sept.-Dec., 1929, 
pp. 561 ff. 

1 JRAS,1928. Joly, pp. 689f. | | 

3 Dr. R. C. Majumdar’s suggestion that the village in question may have 
been situated in U. P. has been commented upon by Dr. Sircar who points 
out that Ficet's reading of the name of the village ( on which Dr. Majumdar bases 
bis conclusions ) is tentative and unaccoptable. 


NV 
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(ii) Inscriptions discovered in the Barübar and Nagarjuni 
hill caves disclose the existence of another line of 
Maukhari ‘“Varmans’’ who were feudatory (sámanta) 
chiefs of the Gayà district in the time of the lat8r 
Guptas. 

(i$) Yuan Chwang who visited Magadha in the time of 
Harsha mentions Pürna-varman as the occupant 
of the throne of'Magadha.' He does not say a word 
about Madhava Gupta or his father in connection 
with Magadha. 


(ic) Bina indeed, refers to Madhava Gupta, the asso- 
ciate of Harsha, but he expressly mentions his 
father as the king of Malava, and not of Magadba. 
The existence of two associates of Harsha, each 
bearing the name of Madhava Gupta, one of whom 
was the son of a king of Magadha, is not known 
to the biographer of the great emperor. 


From the evidence adduced above two facts emerge, viz., 
that the father of the only Madhava Gupta whom the bio- 
grapher of Harsha knew to be the associate of his royal patron, 
was a king of Málava, and that before Harsha's conquest of 
the province in A. D. 041,' direct control over Magadba was 
exercised, not by the Guptas, but by the ''Varmans". The 
memory of ‘‘Varman’’ Gdhipatya (supremacy) over Magadha had 
net died away even in the time of the Sirpur stone inscription 
of Mabāśiva Gupta. 


The only relevant argument that Professor Banerji urged 
against the view that Mahasena Gupta, the father of Madhava 
Gupta, the associate of Harsha, was ‘‘probably"’* a king of 
Malava, is that “it was impossible for a king of Malava to 
reach the banks of the Lauhitya without strenuous opposition 
from the kings’’ who governed the intervening region. But 
how did Professor Banerji solve the problem? By making 
Mahàsena Gupta king of Magadba, and assuming that “‘Assam 


1 Watters, 111, 115. 
2 Jnd. Ant., IX, 19. 
3 Political History of Ancient India, Second Edition, p. 373. 
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very probably lay on his frontier and Radhi and Vanga or 
Mithila and Varendra were included in his kingdom." Any- 
thing in the nature of a proof he failed to give, but we were 
asked to accept his surmise because ‘‘in this case only is it 
possible for Mahásena Gupta to have fought with Susthita- 
varman of Assam.’’ 

Regarding the possibility of a king of Malava carrying his 
arms to the banks of the Laubitya, attention may be invited 
to the Manda¢or inscription of Yaéodbarman. In the case of 
Mahasena Gupta a careful student of the Aphsad inscription 
cannot fail to note that the way before him bad been prepared 
by his immediate predecessors. Kumara Gupta, his grand- 
father, had pushed to Prayiga, while Damodara Gupta, father 
of Mahisena Gupta, claims to have ''broken up the proudly 
stepping array of mighty elephants, belonging to the Maukhari ' 
—the same power which we have already seen, held control 
of Magadba a little before Harsha’s conquest of the Province. 
The Gauda expansion had already been stopped for a time 
by the victories of Téinavarman Maukhari. What was there 
to prevent the son of Dimodara Gupta (who must have assumed 
comunand after the death of his father on the battle-field) ' 
from pushing on to the Lauhitya ? 


1 Cf. Flect Corpus HT, Pp- 203, 906. C/. also Virasayyd motif ante, 6065 n 1, 
79—1529B 
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'HE DECLINE OF THE EARLY GUPTA EMPIRE.' 


Towards the close of the fifth century A.D. the empire built 
up by the genius of Samudra Gupta and Vikramaditya was fast 
hastening towards dissolution. Skanda Gupta (A.D. 455- c. 467) 
was the last king of the Early Gupta line who is known to have 
controlled the westernmost provinces. After A.D. 467 there is 
no evidence that the Imperial Guptas had anything to do with 
Surüshtra or the major part of Western Malwa.* Budha Gupta 
(A.D. 476-77 to c. 495) was probably the last prince of 
the family to be implicitly obeyed on the banks of the 
Lower Ganges as well as the Narmada. The rulers who 
came after him retained a precarious hold for some time 
on Eastern Malwa and North Bengal. But they had to 
Bght with enemies on all sides, and, if a tradition recorded 


1 First published in the Calcutta Review, April, 1930 


7 The identity of the supreme lord (Parama-seümiín) mentioned iu connection 
with the consecration of the early Valabhi king Dronasithba, is unknown. The 
surmise that he was a Gupta, though plausible lacks convincing proof. Some 
scholars lay stress on the fact that the era used is the Gupta era (IC, V. 409). 
But the use of an era instituted by a dynasty does not alt:cays indicate political 
subordination to that line. It may simply have a geographical significance, a 
continuation of a custom prevailing in a particular locality. Even — undoubted 
Gupta vassals used the Málara-Vikrama Samvat in Mandafor. Conversely the 
Gupta era is found used in regions, ¢.g., Shorkot, beyond the proper limits of the 
Gupta empire. Tejpur, too, should possibly come under the category, as we are 
not sure as to whether it formed a part of the state of Kümarüpa in the fourth 
century A. D. Equally conjectural is the identifieation of the ruler in question 
with a Hun or a sovereign of Mandaéor. Theories and speculations in the 
absence of clear data are at best unprofitable. Some connection of the later 
kings of the Gupta line with the Mandaéor region in W. Malwa in the firat 
quarter of the sixth century A. D, may possibly be binted at by the expression 
Guptanáthaíh ‘by the Gapta lords’ used in the Mandaéor pradsasti or panegyric 
of Yaéodharman. The term mnátha may have reference to the fact that the Guptas 
were once overlords of Mandadéor. But the analogy of Hinadhipa occurring in the 
same record may suggest that náfha simply means “lord' or ‘king’ without 


reference to any special relations subsisting between Mandaéor and the Guptas in or 
sbou* 533 A.D. 
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by Jinasena, is to be believed, their power collapsed in 
A.D. 551 (320-- 231) : > 


. Guptandm cha śata-dvayam 
eka-trimisachcha varsháni 
kdla-vidbhir udahritam.? 


The supremacy over Aryávarta then passed to the houses of 
Mukhara (cir. A.D. 554)" and Pushyabhüti (family of Harsha, 
A.D. 606-47) under whom the centre of political gravity shifted 
from Magadha to Kanauj and that neighbourhood. Attempts 
were no doubt made by a line of so-called later Guptas to 
restore the fallen fortunes of their family, but these were not 
crowned with success till after the death of Harsha. 

The causes of the decline of the eariy Gupta Empire are not 
far to seek, though a detailed presentation of facts is impossible 
in view of the paucity of contemporary records. The broad out- 
line of the story is, however, perfectly clear. The same causes 
were at work which proved so disastrous to the Turki Sultanate 
of Delhi in the fourteenth century, and to the so-called Mughul 
Empire in the eighteenth, viz., outbreak of rebellions witbin, 
devastating invasions from without, the growth of @ class of 
hereditary governors and other officials who commanded 
enormous influence in local centres, and assumed the titles of 
Mahárija and Mahdrdjddhirdja, and dissensions in the imperial 
family itself. 

Already in the time of Kumira Gupta I, the stability of the 
empire was seriously threatened by a turbulent people whose 
name is commonly read as Pushya-mitra. 'The danger was averted 
by the crown prince Skavda Gupta. But a more formidable 
enemy appeared from the steppes of Central Asia. Inscriptions 
discovered at Bhitari, Kura, Gwalior and Eran, as well as the 
records of several Chinese pilgrims, prove that shortly after the 


t Haricarsa, Ch. 60- 2 Iod. Ant., 1856. 142; Bhand. Com., Vol., 195. 

3 Ep. Ind., XIV, pp. 110-20; JRAS, 1906, S13f. About this time (A.D. 554 
or A. D. 564) as pointed out by Dra. Bhattasali and Zircar, king Bbütivarman of 
Assam is found arrogating to himsolf imperial titles by the performance of — 
A#eamedha sacrifice. Cf. Bhdratavarsha, Asbadha, 1948. p. 83, etc. Ep. Ind., xxvii, 
18 f. Subsequently Sircar opines that he finds no Gupta year in tho record, 
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death of Kumāra Gupta I, the fierce Huns swooped down upon 
the north-western provinces of the Émpire and eventually made 
themselves masters of the Pañjāb and Eastern Malwa. š 

The newcomers were long known to the people of India as a 
race of Uitlanders closely associated with the Chinese. The 
Mahávastu' mentions them along with the Chinas, while the 
Sabháparva of the Mahübhürata? includes them in a list of 
foreign tribes amongst whom the Chinas occupy the first 
place — 

Chinàn Sakams tatha ch Odrün(?)? Varvará ; Vanavdsinah 

Varshneyan(?) Hara-Hunamnscha Krishnan Haimavatamstatha. 


A verse in the Bhishmaparva* brings the Huns into relations 
with the Parasikas or Persians :— 


Yavands China-Kambojd dérund Mlechchhajdtayah 
Sakridgrahah Kulatthdgcha Hundh Pürasikaih saha. 


This verse is reminiscent of the period when the Huns came 
into contact with the Sassanian dynasty of Persia.* Kalidasa, 
too, places the Huns close to Persia—in the saffron-producing 
country  watered by the river Vankshu, the modern Oxus." 
Early in the reign of the Emperor Skanda Gupta they poured 
into the Gupta Empire, but were at first beaten back. The 
repulse of the Huns is mentioned in the Bhitari Inscription and 
is also probably alluded to by the grammarian Chandragomin 
as a contemporary event. With the passing away of 
Skanda Gupta, however, ali impediments to the steady advance 
of the invaders seem to have been removed and, if Somadeva, 
a Jaina contemporary of Krishna IlI, Rashtrakita, is to be 


1! J. 186. 

š 11,651, 23-24 

3 The mention of the Odras in this connection is odd. It is tempting to 
read in the epic verse Cbadgotüichba (instead of tathdchodrdn). Chadota is tbe 
nate of a territory in Central Asia near Khotan, 

í 9.65.66. 

^ Smith. EHI. 4th edition, p. 339. See also W.M. McGovern, The Early 
Empires of Central Asia. 

* Ind. Ant., 1912, 965f. 

1 Ind, Ant., 1806, 106, 
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believed, they penetrated into the Indian interior as far as 
Cbhitraküta.' They certajnly conquered the Eran district 
(Airikina pradesa) in tbe northern part of the present Madhya 
Pradeáa. The principal centres of their power in India, in 
the time of their kings Toramina aod Mibirakula, were 
Pavvaiya on the Chinüb* and Sákala, modern Sialkot, between 
the Chenàb and the Degh, in the Upper Pañjāb. 


Next to the Hun inroads must be mentioned the ambition of 
generals and feudatories. In the time of the Emperor Skanda 
Gupta, Suráshtra was governed by a Goptri or Margrave named 
Parnadatta, who was appointed by the emperor himself to the 
Viceroyalty of the Far West. Shortly afterwards, Bhatarka, a chief 
of the Maitraka clan, established himself in this province as 
general or military governor, with his capital probably at Valabhi. 
He, as well as his immediate successor, Dharasena I, was satisfied 
with the title of Sendpati or general, but the next chief 
Dronasimha, the second son of Bhatarka (A.D. 502-03) had to be 
installed as Mahdrdja by his suzerain. A branch of the dynasty 
established itself in Mo-la-po (Malavaka)* or the westernmost 
part of Malwa in the latter half of the sixth century, and made 
extensive conquests in the direction of the Sahya and Vindhya 
Hills.* Another, and a junior, branch continued to rule at 


l Bhand., Com. Vol., 915. Chitrakita may be Chitor in Haijaputana, or 
more probably the equally famous  Chitrakütfa os the Mandákini in Central 
India, where Hama lived for a sbort tune during bis banixhment. A Hüpa- 
mandals +s meutioned in an inscription as being situated in the Mülwa region 
(Ep. Ind. XXIII. 102). 

* JBORS. 1928, March, p. 32; C. J. Shah, Jainism im Northern India, 
210, quoting Kucalayamáld |? Sth century A. D.). 

3 Smith. EHI, 4th edition, p. 315. 

* Dharasens ll, king of Valabbi, left two sons, ev, Siladitya Il Dharimaàditya 


and Kbaragraha I. The account of Hiuen Tsang seems to suggest that in bis 
time lie.. shortly after Siláditya) the Maitraka dominions split up into two 


parts, coe part including Mo-la-po and it» depeodencies probably obeying the 
line of Siladitya-Dharmáditya, the other part, sncluding Valabhi, obeying 
Kharagraba aad bis sons, one ol whom was Dhbrusasena Il. Baladitva or Dhruva- 
bhata, who married the danghter of Harsha of lhsnauj The account of the 
Chinese pilgrim seems to receive confirmation from the Aboa plate of Siladitya 


VII (Fleet, CII, 171 f. esp. 1852n) which associates Derabbata, the son of 
Silüditya I Dbarmiditya. withthe region of the Sahya ad Viodbya mountains, 
while the descendants of Kharegraha J are connected with Valabbi The 
Navalakhi and Noghwaà plates, however, suggest tha! occa tionally the s4 me 
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Valabhi. In the seventh century Dbruvasena II of Valabhi 
married the daughter of Harsha.« His son Dharasena IV 
(A.D. 645-49) assumed the imperial titles of Paramabhattaraka 
Parameégvara Chakravartin. 

But the Maitrakas of Mo-la-po and Valabhi were not the only 
feudatories who gradually assumed an independent position. 
The rulers of Mandaéor pursued the same course, and their 
example was followed by the Maukharis of the Madhyade£a and 
the kings of Navyüvakàasika-Vardbamüna and Karnasuvarna in 
Bengal. 

Mandaéor, the ancient Daéapura, was one of the most im- 
portant Viceregal seats of the Early Gupta Empire. It was the 
Capital of a long line of margraves belonging to the Aulikara 
family! who governed part of Western Malwa on behalf of the 
Emperor Chandra Gupta II Vikramaditya and his son Kumira 
Gupta I Mahendraditya. With the sixth century A.D., however, 
a new scene opened.  Yaéodharman, ruler of Mandagor about 
A.D. 533, emboldened no doubt by his success over the Huns, 
defied the power of the Gupta lords (Guptandtha), and set up 
pillars of victory commemorating his conquests, which, in the 
words of his court panegyrist, embraced the whole of Hindus- 
thàn from the river Lauhitya, or the Brahmaputra, to the 
Westrn Ocean, and from the Himalayas to the mountain 
Mahendra or the Eastern Ghats. After his death the Guptas 
figure again as lords of Malava (Eastern Malwa) in literature 
and possibly in inscriptions of the time of Harsha. But Western 
Malwa could not be recovered by the family. Part of it was, 
as we have already seen, included within the dominions of the 
Maitrakas. Another part, viz., Avanti or the district round 
Ujjain, the proud capital of Vikramaditya and Mahendraditya in 
the fifth century A.D.,* is found in the next centuries in the 
ruler governed both Milaveka ond Valabhi, In the latter half of the seventh 
century A. D. the line of KLaragraha I became extinct, and tbe Maitraka 
dominions were once more united. For an alleged connection of tha Valabhi 
dynasty with the Kanarese couotry, see Moraes, Kadamba-kula, 64 f. The 
recently discovered Virdi copperplate grant of Kbaragraba I of the year a 


y 
(A.D. 616-17) shows that for a time that roler held Ujjain (Pro of the 7th 
Conf. 659 ff.). It is from the camp at Ujjain that the grant was issued. 


! Ep. Ind, XXVI. 150 ff; Fleet, CII, 153, 


* Somadeva. Kathi-sarit-sagara, Bk. XVIII; Allan. Gupta Coins, xlix n; 
Bomb, Goz,, I, ii. 578. 
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possession of Sarhkaragana of the Katachchhuri or Kalachuri 
dynasty * and Kharagrahas I of the Maitraka line which gave 
way to a Brahmana family in the days of Hiuen Tsang.* which 
in its turn, was replaced hy the Rashtrakitas, the Gurjara 
Pratiharas and other families.’ 


Another family which came to the forefront in the sixth 
century A.D., was the line of the Mukharas or Maukharis. The 
stone inscriptions of the princes of this dynasty prove their 
control over the Bara Banki, Jaunpur and Gaya districts of the 
Uttar Pradesa and Bihar. All these territories formed 
integral parts of the Gupta Empire in the fourth and fifth 
centuries A.D. In the next century they must have passed into 
the hands of the Maukharis. The feudatory titles of the earlier 
princes of the Mukhara line leave no room for doubt that they 
occupied a subordinate position in the first few decades of the 
sixth century A.D. In or about the year A.D. 554, however, 
Téinavarman Maukhari ventured to measure swords with the 
Guptas, and probably also with Huns, and assumed the Imperial 
title of Mahdrdjddhirdja.. For a period of about a quarter of 
a century (A.D. 554-cir. A.D. 580) the Maukharis were beyond 
question the strongest political powers in the Upper Ganges 
Valley. "They anticipated to some extent the glorious achieve- 
ments of Harsha, the brother-in-law, and, apparently, the 


1 (3, Jouveau Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, 82. 


2 Watters, Yuan Chwang, ii. 250. This family may bave been connected 
with the viceregal line of Naigamas mentioned io the Mandadgor Inscription of 
the Malava year 559, of the time of  Ya$odharman and Vishnuvardbana, 
Abhayadatia of this family was the viceory (Rájasthániya, Sachica) cf a 
. district bounded by tbe Vindhya, the Pāriyātra (Western Vindhyas including the 
Aravalli range) and tbe Sindhu (the sea or a Central Indian stream bearing the same 
name). His nephew is called a nripatí (king). Dakaba, the young brother 
of the ruler, excavated & weil in the year 589 (= A. D. 533-34), 


3 Ind. Ant., 1886, 142; Ep. Ind., XVIII, 1926, 233 (verse 9 of Safijam grant); 
* Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 177 (reference to a governor of Ujjain under the Pratibüra 

ing MabendrapSla IIT). In the Safjam inscription it is claimed that at Ujjain 
an early HRáshtraküta king made the Gurjsra and other lords bis door-keepers 
KPratihára). It is not improbable that, like the Paraméras, the Gurjara lords 
brought to Ujjain were fcr a long time feudatories of the RBüsbhtrakütas and the 
name Pratihdra hed reference to their status under the Rashtrakdjes, before the 
theory of descent from Laksbmaņpa was adumbrated. Incidentally it may be pointed 
out that the home territory (Seacishaya) of Nágabhata's line was in Marwar as is 
clear from the Jaina Kuvalayamála and the Buchkala inscription. 


* 
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successor (on the throne of Kanauj ?) of their last notable king 
Grahavarman. š 

Like the Maukharis, the rulers of Bengal, too, seem to have 
thrown off the Gupta yoke in the second half of the sixth 
century A.D. In the fourth and fifth centuries Bengal un- 
doubtedly acknowledged the suzerainty of the Gupta Empire. 
The reference to Samatata in Eastern Bengal as a pratyanta 
or border state in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of the 
emperor Samudra Gupta proves that the Imperial dominions 
must have embraced the whole of western and central Bengal, 
while the inclusion of northern Bengal (Paundravardhana bhukti) 
within the empire from the days of Kumara Gupta I (A. D. 
443-44) to A. D. 543-44" is sufficiently attested by the Dàmodar- 
pur plates. Samatata, though originally outside the limits of 
the Imperial provinces, had, nevertheless, been forced to feel 
the irresistible might of the Gupta arms. The Haraha Insctiption 
of Téinavarman, however, shows that the political situation had 
changed completely about the middle of the sixth century A.D. 
Anew power, viz, that of the Gaudas, was fast rising to 
importance in the valley of the Lower Ganges. Gauda was 
already known to Pàánini? and the Kautiliya Arthasüstra.? The 
grammarian seems to associate it with the East.* A passage 
occurring in the Matsya, Kürma aud Linga Purànas* has, 
however, been taken to mean that the Šrüvasti region was the 
cradle of the Gauda people. But the passage in question does 
not occur in the corresponding text of the Vaáwu and Brahma 
Purdnas and tbe Mahñabharata ° In early literature the people 
of the Sravasti region are always referred to as the Kosalas, 
Viatsyayana, the author of the Kümasütra, writing probably in 
the third or fourth century of the Christian era, refers to Gauda 


For the date, see Ep. Ind., XVII, Oct., 1924, p. 345, 
V]. ii. 100, 

ii. 13. 

Cf. VI. ii. 99 (in regard to accentuation}. 


Nirmità yena Srávásti Gauda-dese deijottamah, 
Matsya, XII, 30, ef Liñga, I, 65. 
Nirmitá yena Srácasti Gauda dede mahdpuri i Kürma, I. 20. 19). 


Yajne S$rücastako raja Srürasti yena nirmita (Vdyu, 8&5, 27; Brahma, 
VIT, » 


Tasya Srácastako jñoyah Srácasti yena nirmità (Mhh., TI. 201. 41, 
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and Kosala as names of distinct countries.‘ Gauda in the Matsya- 
Kürma-Linga MSS. may shave been inserted as a Sanskritised 
form of Gonda in the same way as the term Madra-mandala is 
"employed to denote the Madras Presidency, by some modern 
pandits of the Southern Presidency, as well as other scholars 
and journalists who are unacquainted with the topography of 
Ancient India." In the Central Provinces the name ‘‘ Gond" 
is very often Sanskritised into Gauda.’ Varahamihira, writing 
in the sixth century A.D., places Gagdaka in the Eastern 
division of India. He does not include Gauda in the list of 
countries situated in the Madhyadegfa. Mention is no doubt 
made of a place called Guda. But, if Alberuni * is to be believed, 
Guda is Thanesar and not Oudh. The use of the term Pacha 
Gauda as the designation of a territory embracing Northern 
India as far as Kanauj and the river Sarasvati, is distinctly late 
and dates only from the twelfth century A.D. "Tbe term is 
possibly reminiscent of the Gauda empire of Dharmapala and 
Devapala, and cannot be equated with the ancient realm of the 
Gaudas in the early centuries of the Christian era. The distinct 
statement in the Haraha Inscription that the Gaudas were on 
the seashore clearly suggests that the Bengal littoral and not 
Oudh, was the seat of the people in the sixth century A.D. 
In the next century, their king Sasinka is found in possession 
of Karnasuvarna near Murshidabid. In the century that follows 
a Gauda appears, in the Gauda-vaho of Vakpati-rija, as the 
occupant of the throne of Magadha. The zenith of Gauda 
power is reached in the ninth century when the Gauda dominion 
extends over the Gangetic Doāb and Kanauj. About the early 
kings of the Gaudas our information is meagre. Certain copper- 
plate inscriptions, discovered in the Faridpur and Burdwan ° 
Districts, disclose the existence of three kings—Dharmaditya, 
Gopachandra * and Samüchaàradeva, who are described as 


! For Kosala, see dafsanachchhedya-prakaranam; for Ganda, see nakha- 
chehhedya prakaranam and ddraraksh ika-prakaramam. 

? Cf, Gieger's translation of Mahdádvamsa, p. 6?n 3 ` 

3 Cf, Imperial Gazetteer of India. Provincial Series. Central Procineecs, p. 158. 

4 i. 


800, 
s Mallasürula Plate (S. P. Patrikd, 1344, 17). 
6 Gopachandra may be the Gopdákhya "ripati who was apparently a con- 
temporary and rival of Prakatüditya, son of Bhanu Gupta (Arya-Manjuéri-máüla-. 


80—1a229 B E. 
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overlords of Navyüvakasika, Vàraka-mandala, and, in one case, 
of Vardhamüna-bhukti (Burdwan Division). The Vappaghosha. 
vata inscription introduces to us a fourth king, VIZ., Jayanága, 
who ruled at Karnasuvarna. These kings are, however, not 
expressly referred to as Gaudas. The earliest king, to whom 
that epithet is applied is the famous Sasinka, the great rival 
of Rájya-vardhana of Thanesar and his brother Harsha. The 
title Mahārājādhirāja assumed by the Bengal kings mentioned 
above, leaves no room fór doubt that they no longer acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Guptas and set themselves up 4s 
independent sovereigns. 


s 


La The uprising of the Pushyamitras, the invasions of the 
. Huns and the intransigentism of provincial governors and 
feudatories, were not the only sources of troubie to the Guptas 
in the last days of their sovereignty. Along with foreign inroads 
and provincial insobordination we should not fail to take note 
of the dissensions in the Imperial family itself. The theory of 
a struggle amongst the sons of Kumara Gupta I may or may 
not be true, but there is evidence to show ¿hat the descendants 
of Chandra Gupta lI did not pull on weil together, and the 
later kings who bore the Gupta name sometimes took opposite 
sides in the struggles and convulsions of the period. The later 
Imperial Guptas do not seem io have been on friendly terms 
with their Vakitaka cousins. Narendrasena Vakataka, a great- 
grandson of Chandra Gupta 11 tbrough his daughter Prabhavati, 
seems to have come into hostile contact with the lord of Malava. 
Narendrasena's cousin Harishena claims victories over Avanti. 
Inasmuch as the Guptas are associated with parts of Malava 
as late as the time of Harsha, some of the victories gained 
by the Vakatakas must have been won over their Gupta cousins. 
In the seventh century A.D., Deva Gupta appears as an enemy 
of Harsha s family, while Madhava Gupta was a friend. 
Lastly, it is interesting to note that while the earlier Guptas 
were staunch Brahmanists, some of whom did not scruple to 


| kalpa. ed., G. É&stri, p. 637). It is not altogether improbable that Dhakàüràükhya 
à (ibid., p. 644) is identical with, Dhermaditya. Was he a younger brother (anuja) 
of Vakdrakhya (Vajra) and Pakárákhya (Prakataditya)? Uf this surmise turna 

out to be correct be may bave belonged to the Gupta line. 
" 
“ 
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engage in sacrifices involving the slaughter of living beings, 
the later kings, or at least some of them, e.g., Budba (Buddha) 
e Gupta, Tathagata Gupta and Baliditya had Buddhist leanings. 
As in the case of A£oka after the Kalinga war and Harsha 
after his intimate relation with the Chinese Master of the Law, 
the change of religion probably had its repercussions on the 
military and political activities of the Empire. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to recall a story recorded by Hiuen Tsang. 
When ““Mahirakula,' the Hun tyrant®ruling at Sakaia, pro- 
ceeded to invade the territory of Balàaditya, the latter said to 
his ministers, “I bear that these thieves are coming, and I 
cannot fight with them (their troops); by the permission of my 
ministers I will conceal my poor person among the bushes of the 
morass.'" Having said this he withdrew to an island with many 
of his subjects. Mihirakula came in pursuit but was taken alive 
asa capiiye. He was, however, set free and ailowed to go away 
on the intercession of the Queen Mother.’ We do not know 
how far the story is authentic. But it seems that Indians of the 
seventh century A.D. from whom the Chinese pilgrim must 
have derived his information, did not credit the later Pro-Buddhist 
rulers of the Gupta dynasty with the possession of much courage 
or military vigour, though they bear testimony to their kindness 
and piety. The misplaced clemency of Baladitya and his mother 
helped to prolong the tyrannical rule of Mihirakula and gave 
Yašodharman and the succeeding aspirants for imperial 
dominion, viz., TIsanavarman and  Prabhákara-vardhana, an 
opportunity of which they were not slow to take advantage and 
thereby seal the doom not only of the Hun (Yetha), but alse of 
the Gupta domination in Northern India. 





1 Beal, Si-yu-ki, 1,368 íf. ; Watters, 1 288.59 
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Kincpoms, PEOPLES AND DYNASTIES OF TRANS-VINDHYAN 


INDIA CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 


Brahmana Period :—!. Nishadhas (capital Giriprastha, Mbh., 


Sūtra Period :—1. 


4-09» P 


‚© III, 324. 12). 
2. Vidarbhas (capital Kundina) and other 
Bhojas. 
4. TDasyu tribes—Andhras, Sabaras, Pulin- 
das and Mütibas. 


Mábhishmati (Mandhata or Maheésvara, IA, 4, 
346). 

Bhrigu-Kachchha (Broach). | 
Siirparaka (Sopara in the Konkan). P» 
A£maka (capital Paudanya, Bodhan). 

Malaka (capital Pratishthana). 

Kalinga (capital Dantapura). 

(?) Ukkala (N. Orissa). 


R amayanic Period :— Aryan Expansion south of the Godavari— 


Maurya Period :— 


Maurya Empire. 





settlement on the Pampa—exploration 
of Malaya, Mahendra and Lanka. 


l. Aparüntas proper (capital Sürpàraka) 
2. Bhojas (capital Kundina?). 
3. M Rüsbtrikas (capital "Nüsik?). 
4. Petenikas (of Pratishthina?). 
5. Pulindas (capital Pulinda- nagara). 
6. Andhras (capital Bezvada etc. ?). 
7. Atavi. 
8. Kalingas (including Tosali and 
Samiüpi). 
9. WViceroyalty of Suvarnagiri. 
10. Ahaàra of Isila. 
11. Choias. 
12. Pandyas. 


13. Keralaputra. 
Satiysputra (Satyabhümi of 
Keralolpatti ?). 


— 
» 


15. "Tümraparni (Ceylon). 


- 
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ge w. 

Early Post Maurya Period :—1. Kingdom of Vidarbha. 
l *2. Sitavahanas of Dakshinüpatha. 
° Chetas of Kaliñga. 


3. 
4. Kingdom of Pithuda near 
Masulipatam. 


$ '" Chola. 

" Pandya. 

" Kerala. 

'" p" Ceylon (sometimes 


ruled by Chola 
princes). 





* 


2232 


A - 


Age of the Periplus :—1. Southern part of Ariake under T 
Mambarus (or Nambanus ?). 


2. Dachinabades under Saraganus and his 
successors (i.e., the Deccan under 
i the Satavahana-Satakarnis). 
` 3. Damurica (Tamilakam, Dravida) includ- 
i ing — 
(a) Cerobothra (Keralaputra). 
(b) The Pandian Kingdom. 
(c) (Kingdom of) Argaru 
(= Uragapura) 
Masalia (Masulipatam). 
5. Dosarene (=Tosali). 


Age of Ptolemy :--1. Kingdom of Baithana (Pratishthana) ruled 
by Pulumiüyi (Satavahana). 
2. Kingdom of  Hippokoura (Kolhapur), 
A ruled by Baleokouros (Vilivayakura). 
3. Kinzdom of Mousopalle (in the Kanarese 
Country). 
4. cf "* Karoura ruled by 
Kerobothros (Keralaputra). 
5. Pounnata (S. W. Mysore). 
6. Kingdom of the Aioi (capital Kottiara in 
S. Travancore). 
7. Kingdom of the Kareoi (Tümraparni 
Valley). 


B. Kingdom of Modoura (Maduràá) ruled by 
‘Pandion’ (Pandya). 
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Kingdom of the Batoi (capital N ikama) 
ef Orthoura, ruled b 
'*Sornagos'' (Chola-Nàga ?). H 
Kingdom of Sora (Chola) ruled by 
Arkatos. 

Kingdom of Malanga (Kanchi ? 
Mavilangai ?), ruled by Basaronagas 
(°Naga ?) 

Kingdom of Pitundra (Pithuda). 


Abhiras (N. Mabürüshtra and W. India). 
Vakatakas (Berar and adjoining pro- 
vinces) and chiefs of Mahakantiara. 
Kingdoms of South Kosala, Kaurala, 

Kottura, Erandapalla, Devarishtra 
‘(onder the Vadésishtha family ?), 
Pishtapura (under the Mathara-kula ?), 
Avamukta, Palakka, Kusthalapura. 
Kingdom of Andhrapatha (ands Vehgi) :— 
(a) Ikshvàákus. L PM 3 
(b) Rulers of the Ananda-gotra 
(Kandarapura). 
(c) Brihatphalüàyanas of Kudura, etc. 
(d) Salankayanas (Salakenoi of 
Ptolemy ?) of Vengipura, one of 
whom was Hastivarman of Vengi. 
Pallavas of Kànchi, 
Satakarnis of Kuntala. 


Traikutakas and Mauryas of the Konkan ; 
and Làtas, Nagas and Gurjaras of South 
Gujarñt. 

Vükütakas (C. Deccan). 


Katachehuris (N. Maharashtra and 
Milwa). 
Kings of Sarabhapura (S. Kosala ?). 
Pandavas of Mekala. 
Kingdoms of Udra, Kongoda, Kalinga 
[under the Vaášishtha i 
Mathara-kula, the | 
(Ep. Ind. xxiii. 199ff) and Eastern 
Gangas] ; Lendulura (under Vishnu- 
kundins) in East Deccan. 
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Pallavas of Kàñchi (in I3ramila or 
` Drayida). 


Cholas, Pandyas, Mishakas and Keralas 
of the Far South. 


Gangas and Aiupas of S. Mysore, 
Shimoga and 5. Kanara. 


Binas of E. Mysore and N. Arcot, 
Kekayas of Davangere taluk, Kadambas 
of Vaijayanti, etc, and Sendrakas of 
Nagarakbanda (N. W. Mysore), or of the 
'Tumkur region. 
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i | i n " Ë * + u " 
—— M e _ 947, 260, 273, 308, 498, 444, 466, 473, 
Dioscuri, 424 j 482, 597 n, 602 n 
— H3 ara —— M 639 f 
| gas o re, Jb. 
— v dias Gangaridae, 936, 361, 309 
Divakarasena, 564 Gardabhilla, 466 n 
Divodása (of Kaéi), 75 Gargi, 58 


Divodisa Pafichála, 73 
ians, 427 I, 621 
Dridbavarman, 110 





. 97 Gaupálüáyana, see Suchivriksha, 44 
edam ea ENTM — Gaupšláyana Sthapati, 44 n 
Drona Simha, 626 n, 629 Gautam! Balaéri, see Balaári, 947, 401 
Drobyn, 146 Gautamiputra Sátakargi, 410 n, 413, 429, 
Drupada, 73 4 —— 
Dummukbha Lichchhavi, 124 Gaya (Prince), 114 
Dummukhs Paüchála, 82, 135 í Gedrosia, 239, 273 
Durdharà, 295 Ghatáka, 450, 484 
Duryodhana, 487 n Ghatotkacha (Gupta), 529 
D taritu, 175 RON "Apes Gupta, prince, 561, 567, 571, 
Dita, 316, 820, 522 n | i 
Dvádaéáditya, 596 n Ghato Kramiüditya, 567 n 
Dvwairájya, 487 n, 519 Ghora Afügirasa, 141 n 
Dvaitavana, 68 Girinagara (Girnar), 314 
.Dvárakà, 150, 506 Girivraja (in Kekaya), 62 
Dwvimukha, see Dummukha T'añcbála Girivraja (in Magadha), 62, 110 


Glauchuküyansa, 250 n 
Glauganikai, Glausians, 250 


E Go'dhyaksha, 286 
Gomatikottaka, 610 
Eastern Chalukya, 591 Gomitra, 401 
Egypt, 276, 284, 290, 331 Gonarda, 897 
Exachakr&, 71 Gondophernes, 429, 440, 452 f 
Ekarāt, 164, 233, 534 Gopa, 293 
Embers Tope, 194 Gopachandra, 683 
Emetreus, 382 Gopali Vaihidari, 393 
Enumeration of homonymous Kings, 605 n  Goparüja, 595 f 
Epander, 425 * Goptri, 317, 371, 561, 579 
Epirus, 831 esie gs, o 490 
i, 990 Gosála Mankaliputta, 213 
Era of Samprati, 376 n Goshthis, 525 f 
Erapjapalla, 538 f Govardhane, Naxike, | 
randa ; vardhana, Násikn, 91, ! 
Ue son ase 274 Govikartana, 167 ——— 
Eudemos, 262 Govindachandra Gáhadavüla, 347 
Eukratides, 883 f, 386, 422 ff Govinda Gupts, 561, 566 n, 600 n 
Euthydemia, 883 Govindariija, 867 ; 
Euthydemos, 379 f ; ris 
Euthymedia, 883 Grahavarman, 605, 607 f « 
Grima, 292, 624, 562 
n Gršámabhritaka, 993 
Grimant les. 166 
Female guards, 276 f Grá&mavriddha. , 178, 174, 525 
, 570, 588 n, 598 GRE D I i 


, Ayutta, 
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Gr&mika, 174, 208, 292, 525, 562 Hi-touen, 460 
coi sn wasqa 595 Hiung-nüú. 431, 458 f 
Granavhryaka ° Ho-ling, 305 n 
Grumbates, 18 Hormisdas, 481 
Guda, 683 : Ho-ti, 463, 474 
Gail. Parosha, 820 Hunas, Huns, 575 ff, 583, 595 f, 606, 626 n, 
— BKA Sāñkhā Hanaaghala, $00 
ñ a ñ ^, eee na, upamapdgala, n 
s *7 — == Huwishka, 464, 476 f 
apte — 558 Im Hydaspes, battle of, 961 
Gupta Era, LO M Hvdraces, 240 
Gupta (Rive), 699 Hyparch, 819 
(Ear ly), ud T 626 ff 
Guptas Jur at , 623 fr, 626 ff I 
Guraeans, 245 | 
— y^ ps Thh 837 
Gushtasp, Ikshv almas, 100 21. 
Guttas (Kanarese), 518, 564 xt. Indradatta. eR - SR iu s09 
p^» Indradyumna, 51 n, 64 
H Indramitra, 392 
Indrspülita, 350 
Hagimasha, 445 Indraprastha, Indrapatta, Indrapattana, 
Hagina, 445 97, 133 
Haihaya, 98, 145 f, 283 Indravarma, 445 | 
Hairanyanibha, 101 f Indrota, 17, 18, 38, 50 
Hakusiri, 417 Trivatl, 88 n 
Hala, 407 mn Irrigation in the Maurya Period, 284 
Halla, 909 n, 211 Te»mus, 
Harappoa, discoveries at, 9 IMánavarman (Maukbhari), 600, 604 ff, 695, 


Hariéchandra, 101 
Harishena, Praáíastikára and General, 542, Ishnküra, 134 

540 Isila, 807, 317 
Harishena, Vākātaka king, 499 n, 579, 634 Tévaradatta, 498 n, 510 
Hüritiputra Siva-Fkonda-Varman, 503 Tévarasena, 499 n 
Háritipntra  Vishnukada Chutukulinanda Tévaravarman, 604 f 


Sátakarnt, 503 Ithijhaka-mahümiütras, 317 
Harivarman, 604. 
Harsha of Kanauj, 583, 600, 605 f, 609, J 

624, 629 n 
Harsha Gupta. 600 f, 604 Jaivali, 74 
Tfarshs Gupta, 604 Jala Jütukarnya., 74 
Waryatka-kula, 115 Jalaunka, 949 f, 351 
Hastidasnná, $40 n Jilika, 229 
Hastin, 313 n, 595 Jambudipa, Jambudvipa, 97, 857 
Hastinapura, 22. 23, 48 Tanaka (father of Sita), 54 


Hastivarman, 538 Janaka of Kadt, 74 


Hatht Gumpha inscription, 235, 373 f, Janaka of the Upanishads, 48 f, 55 
418 fr P t " Janaka varhéa, 55 om 


Hathisithha, 419 Janamejaya, 13. 16 f, 36 ff, 50, 51 n 
Fratthalavaka, 198 n Tana Sirkarikshya, 64 
Hatthigima, 120 and note Jarisandha, 113 
Holiodores, son of Diya (Dion), 394 Türatkürava, 58 
Helioktes, 885 ff. 495 Taugada, 806 
Hephaestion, 247 Jaya (Itihása), 49 
Hermaois, 984, 425, 429, 441, 461, 470 Jayadáman, 457 f, 506 
Hidus, 240 Javadatta, 593 
Hieou-mi, 459 Jayvadeva, 525 
Hi-heon, 460 Javanága headman, 595 
HirmarikAa, 986 Javyanáca (Ganda king), 538. 634 
Hippokoura, 502, 637 Jethamitra, 893 
Hippostratos, 4223 Je'tuttara, Jetuttara, 198, 259 
HirapyavAha, 274 n Jih-kwan, mn a» Aditya Sena, 611 n 
yanübha, 79, 101 ff Sinoni, aa 444, 462 
yavat!, 126 inasena, 
Hithun, 460 Tivadiman, 609 
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* 

Jivaka, 206 Kimyaka, 22 

Jivita Gupta I, 601 Kanakagiri, 

Jivita Gupte TI, 606 n, 610 f, 623 — 00... sei SOL ui, Wen 
. n » , , , , 

D —— Káüchi, 501, 538 


fiatrikas, 119 
Jogalthembhi, 489  — 
Jun&gadh Rock Inscription, 9 n, 270, 280 n, 
282 n 


a, 902 
Jushka, 465, 476 


f = 
Kanishka I, 365 f, 618 f 
Kaniskba II, 465 f, 477 
Kaniskha IIT, 478 n 
Kanishka-pura, 474 


Kañka, 166 n 
Jushkapura, 476 Kantakatodhana, 319 
Jyeshtha, see Vasu Jyeshtha, 392 Kantha, 251 


K 
Kabandhi Kütyvüyana, 34 


Kantipori, 481 

Kápvas, 398 ff , 
Kanyükubja. see Kanau], 138 
Kao-fon, 455 f 


Kapa, 456 
Kabul, 239, 381 Kapatike, 991 
Káücha, 533 Kapeya, 44 


Kachchha, 507, 621 

Kadambas, 504 n. 555 n, 564 n, 612 
Kadphises I, see Kuju!a 

Kadphises IT, see Wema 

Kahola Kaushitaki, 33, 58 

Kairidi Sotvan, 192 

Kaisara, 477 

Kaivarta (king), 937 

Kükanáda (SAfichD, 546 

Kükas, 545 f 

Kákakarpa, 112 

Kákavarpa, 112, 221 f. 232 f 
Kakshasena, 16, 44 — 
Kükshaseni, 44 ‘e 

Kaknda Kachehñyana, see Pakudha 
Küku'stha, 120 


Küákusthavarman, 504 n, 612 


Kalabhras, 639 

Kálachampa, 107 

Kalachuri Era, 468 

Kalachuris, 570n. 583 n, 

.. $08 n, 609, 631 

Kálaga, 209 n 

KAlàmas, 99, 155, 193 

Kalira Janake, see Karála 

Kalasa, 440 n 

Kalasena, 105 

Kaladoka, 921 f, 232 f 

Kalidasa, 564 n 

Kalind!, 593 

Kaliñca, R7 ff, 283. 304 ff. 324, 268 f. 373 f, 
403, 580 


^06 n, 607 n, 


Kaliüga-nacara, 89 n, 419 
Kaliyuga Era, 27 
Kallir, 479 n, 482 
Kalliope, Calliope, 884, 495 


Kapilavastu, "Kapilüávata, 191 | 
Kapiéa, Kapidi, 239, 386 f, 422, 425, 434, 
443, 473 


Kapsha, Fee Kujula 

Kapya Patafichala, 65 

Karakandu, 82, 147 

Karala, 61, 82 

Kárapaka, 816 

Karandu, 87 

Karas, 639 

Kairaskara. 527 n 

Karatai, 436, 484 

Karddamaka, 437, 605, 623 

Kareoi, 637 

Karmminta, 543 

Karmintika, 599 

Karma Sachivas, 982 n, 509 

Karna, 148, 153 

Karpada, 112 

Karnasuvarpna, 910, 602, 609, AS0 

Kar'rirura, 544 

Kürttikeva (worship), 478, 568 

Karnsha, 93 

KüruvAkT, 343 

Kasi, Kadi, KA4T, 74 ff, 55, 06 f, 158 t, 204, 
210, 919, 233, 587, 598 

Kasia, 126 

Küsiputra, Kanteipntra, 853 

Küsmtira, Kaámira, 308, 478, 482, 506 n 

Kaspeiroioi, 447 

Kassapiva Arhats, 803 

RKassites, 139 n 

Kaén Chaidva, 190 

Kaáynpa Matatga, 478 

Kaáyapan, 18, 369 


n 
Kalyšnavarman, 628 n Katha on see Kalachuris 
Kümarüpe. 810, 546, 607 f Ketbalol veg 
» » * E a aturi i 
Xumbaje,. 148 f, 948, 988, 807 f Ka ier. A Mr) rijas, 544 
— — Kaundinys. Vidarbbr, 87 





Kammissadamma, 134 
Kümpilyas, Kampilla, 135, 198 
Karsa of Kosala, 154 





Karhan of Mathurá, 141 
uja, 148 





T, 401 
Kauáiki river, 23 





KaudikT (lady), 
Kautilya, , 9, 
ste, ace Chapekys, 9, 62, 297 r, 268, 





Kevatta, "Minister, 136 
avali, 603 
Khallataka, 298 n 
Khalatika-pavata, 307 
Khándava, 29 
Khapirbgala, 307 
Kharagraha T, 629 n, 631 
Kharaosta, 449 
Kharapallána, 473 
H — kas, 544, 546 
. 873 ff, 405 f, 418 f 


Khotan, 309 n 

Khshayürshá, see Xerxes 

Kidira Kusháns, 482 

Kien-chi, 459 

Kieon-tsieou-kio, 460 ff 

Kikata, 111 f 

Kinds of rulership, 156 ff 

King-maker, 173 

Kingship. 156 ff 

Ki-pin, 432 f, 435 n, 456 f, 466, 479, 482 

Kiusha, 473 

Kirtivarman I (Chalikya), 603 

Kleophis, 246 

Kolivas, 192 

Kolkai, 898 

Kol'ñga, 119 

Konükamana, o" 345 

Koñgoda, 538 

Koñkan, 580 

Kophaios (Copbhaeus), 260 

Korandavarpa, 222 

Kosala (North), 74, 77 ff, 97. 
152 f, 199 @, 911, 213, 235, 371 

Kosala (South), 306 n, 469, 538, 580 

Kosthüágüra, 523 

Kota, 402, 534, 536 

KotátavwT, 538 n 

Kotigima, 119 

Kotivarsba, 561, 589 

Kotta-Vishayas, 317 n 


Kottura, 538 f 
Kouii Chovang (Kushün), 458 
Krakuchchbanda, 309 

Kramáditya, eee Ghatotkacha Gupta 
Kramáditva, eee Kumara Gupta 


Kramáditya, Skanda Gupta, 577 
—— 251 
Gi Medy 600 f, 611 n 
Skp ° 
Krishna Sátavühana, 414 f 
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Krishpavarman, 504 n 
— Vasudeva, Devakiputra, sea Vāsu- 
va 

Kritakshapa, 81 

Kritamala, 328 

TM d o Era, 439 

Kriti, 54, 81 

Krivis, 71 f 

Kshabaráta, 444, 483 

Kshatrapas, 443 f, 483 (T, 491 ff, 523 

Ksbatri (tribe), 257 

Khattri (official), 166 

Kshemarája, 516 

Kshitipála, 585 

Kshudrakas, 254, 260 

Kubera (ancestor of Bina), 583 — 

Kubera of Devaráshtra (king), 538 

Kuberanigé, 555, 564, 572 

Kubiraka, 312 n 

Kujula — 441, 461 ff, 470 f 

Kukura, 491, 507 

Kukuttha, 127 

Kulastambha, 602 n 

Kulüta, 515 n 

Kumáras, 288, 317, 349 

KumSradevt (Gah avála Queen), 

Kumáradevi (Lic vi princess), 9630 

Kumáragiri, 538 n 

Kumáragupta I, 566 ff, 

Kumáragupta IT, 589, 590. m 

Kumáragupta III, 600, 602, 604 f, 606, 625 

Kumáragupta, Prince, 583 

Kumárümátya, 390 n, 523, 560, 562 n, 
567 n | : 

Kumárapála, 585 “a 

Kumáravishpu, 501 - 

Kumbhavati, 91 

Kupála, 350 f, 363 


Kundadbani, 561 ` 
Kupdagrüáma, Kundapura, 119 
Kundina, 87 


Künpika, eee Ajáütaéatru 

Kunindas, 515 n 

Kun'*ala, 235, 369, 407, 503 f, 580 
Kuntala Satakarni, 407 f, 503" 
Kuraraghara, 145 

Kuru (Kingdom), 21 f, 45, 68, 133 f 
Kuru (da ina), 26 n 

Kurubindas, 129 n 

Kurujáñgala, 22 

Kurukshetra, 22 

Kurukshetra, battle of, 40 

Kurus, 12 f, 91 ff, 95, 41, 68, 73, 933 
Kurush, 239 

Kurvéravapga, 23, 25 n 

Kuándhvaja, 54 

Kudigrapura, 111, 208 

Kudsavati, 126 
Kusháns, 455 fF, 458 f, 618 ff 
Kusháns (Later), 480 ff 
Kusinárá, 126 

Kusathala, sco Kanauj 
Kusthalapura, 538, 540 
Kusuluka, 444 

Kusumadhvaja, 354 
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x jula) Kadphises, see Kadphises I 
Soran eit aasma 


Kusumapura, 217 
143 


F 
L 


ee ate 
la eral), 44 
Lala, r n 


Lan-shi, 460 
Laodike, 385 
Látavisbaya, 579, 606 n 


Lauhitya, Lohitya (Brahmaputra), 597, 
625 


Liaka, 444, 473, 484 


Máchalas, 86 
Machcha, see Matsya 
Mádavika, 523 


, Maddá, 906 n 


"Mádhava Gupta. 583, 601, 606, 609 f, 623 

Müdhavasena, 373 

Mádhavavarman I, 602 

Madhumanta, 91 

Madhurá&, Uttara, 188 

Madhyadeda, Majjimadeéa, 65, 149, 264, 
288, 353, 611 

Madhyamik&, 953, 887 

— Madrakas, 69, 64 f, 152, 950 n, 


f 
Madragára, 65 
Miádravati, 16, 20 
Madurá&, 328 


Magadha, 96, 110 ff, 151, 905 W. 307, 


* 


877 
f, 490, 520 f, 530 f, 682 n, 603, 
Magadhapors, 11 
pura. 
Mágandivà, 203 
Maras, 331 f 





Mahámapdala, 222 n 

Mabümá'ras, 208, 250, 288, 316 f, 336 ff, 
515, 590 t 

Mahiniman, 200 

Mahánandin, 218, 223 : " 

Mahápadma (father of Bimbisüra), 117 n 

Mabápadma (Nanda), 931 f, 377 

Mabhápratibára, 562 

Maharajya, 163 

Maharashtra, 314, 483 f, 542 

Mabha&rathis, 314 

Mahāsāmiyas, 523 

Mahisena, Pradyota, see Chanda Pradyota 
Mahüsena 

Mahisona Gupta, 606 f, 623 ff 

Mabhásena Gupta Devi, 606 

Mahásenapati, 371 n, 515, 520 

Mahnéilákantaga, 213 

Mahástlava. 154 

Maháüsiva Gupta, 605 n, 624 

Mahàásthaüngarh, 275 n 

Mahüsudassana, 127 

Mahattara, Mahattaraka, $25, 562 

Mahüáüvira, 119, 213, 323 

Mahendra Maurya, 300, 339, 349 

Mahendra (of Kosala). 523 

Mahendrüditya, Mahendrakarmi , Sri 
Mahendra, see Kumáüra Gupta I, 566 

Mahendragiri, 538 f 

Mahendrapála II (Pratihadra), 585 n. 631 n 

Mahendravarman T. Pallawa, 328, 501 n 

Mábhesvara (sect), 369 

Mahedévara Niga, 480 

Mahirakula, see Mihirakula 

Mahishi, 162, 166, 517, 573 

Mahidmati, 140, 144 f 

Mahodya, 130 

Maitrakas of Valabht, 580, 620 f 

Makhideva, 55 

Málava, Malnva, 96, 950 n. 954 f. 260 
484, 489, 515 n, 544, 582, 595 f, 606, et 

sim 

Málavagana, 544 

Malichos. Maliku, 505 n 

MAlint, 107 

Malla, Mallki, 95, 126 ff, 912 

Mallasirul plate, 633 n 

Mallika, 901 


Mümála, 401 

Mambarus, 437, 485 
Mandakinf, 879 n, 380 n 
Mandaégor, et passim 
Mündavya (of Vedic texts), 51 
Mándavya (of Epic), 359 
Mafgala, Marhgala, 993, 339 
Maticaleda, 585 n 
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Megyrarüje of Kaurila reg aad tl 
Mantrin, 280 f, 559 f . Muda (ki 


king), 218 
Maru. 607, OAL 281 f, 315 f, 389 f, 560 Mundas (class of — 291 





Müshika, 94, n, 330 " 
Musi , 419 
Mütibas, 94 
Muziris, 
. 
, 17 N 
Mathurá, Methora, 138, 381, 401, 468, 481 
Matila, 534 Nabataeans, 505 n 
Matisachivas, Councillors, 509, 520 Nábbaka, 309 
Maátrivishnu, 593, 595 Nabbapamti, 309 e 
Matsya, 66 f, 137 Náchne-ki-talai, 641 
Mauakes, Mavaces, 436 Nā 145, 413, 468, 480 f, 500 n, 535 f, 
Maues, 428, 437 ff E55 
Maukhari, 400, 583, 603 #, 608 n, 610, Nágabbatta, 480 
623 ff, 627, '630 ff Naga Dasaka, 216, 215 
Ma Moriyas, 5 n, 191, 194, 264 T Nagadatta, 634 | | | 
Marira pohata T , 966 — Viyohšlaka,  Nagara-vyüvabárika, 
Mayuü es 504 n, 604 n 317, 520 
Medus Hydaepes, 426 n Naganika, Náyanika, 404 f, 417, 517 
Meghas, 532 Nagara-bhukti, 560 
pare a a 273 ff Nagarádhyaksha, 255 
548 Nagaraka, 317 
Mekal Arba -Ambashtha, 256 Nagarakshadaréa, 520 
Menander, 881 fr, 423 f. 445 Nagaraéreshthin, 561 
Meridarch, 319, 612 Nàgàárjuna, 468, 476 
Mevaki, Mauakes, Mevaces, 435 f Nagarjuni Hill, 351 
Mihirakula, 588 595 f, 629, 634 Négasahvaya (Hàástinapura), 23 
Milinda, see Menander hcg King, 534 ff 
Min, 437, 621 Nagnajit, Naggaji, Naggati, 146 —“ 
Minnagara, 435, 453, 485, 621 apana, 469 n, 484 ff, 495 - 
Mi i, 139 n Naigamas, xi n 
Mithradates, Mithridates, 425 Naimishas, 
Mithi, 54 Nakhavant, Bi. 535 n 
Mithila, 53, 118 Naksh-i-Rustam, 240 
Mitras, 391, 400 ff, 433 Nalas, 639 
Mitra coins, 390 fr Nambanus, 437, 485 
Mitradevi, 589 Nami, Sápya, 55, 57, 81 f 
Modo-galingae, M Nanaka coins, 475 
Modubae, 984 Nanda, 219 n, 224, 229 (T, 375 n, 376 f 419 
Moga, 437 Nanda, Saka, 547 
Mokhaliéa or Mokhaliñam, 604 n Nandi, King, 534 ff 
Mo-ia-po, 629 Nandinagar, 150 
Moli, 56 Nandtvardhana, 218, 222 
Molini, 74 Nandivarman, 601 n 
Mophis, Ambhi, 2458 Nandiyaéas, 536 
Mou-lo-san-pu-lu, see Mülasthána-pura Na-pei-kea, 309 


Narasuhha Gupta, Bálüditya, 588 f, 601 n, 
635 


Narasimha Varman, 501 n 
Naravarman, 567 n 

Náráyapna Künva, 398 

Náráyagapüls, 403 n 

Narendr andra, 553 

Narendragupta, 608 n 

Narendrasena "Vákáfaka, 579, 634 
Narendrasimbha, 553 

7 Nāsatyas, 139 n - 
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Nātikas, 119 —— 

Nau-Nand-Dehra AS ander), 235 


Navadbyaksha, 
Navananda, 223 f 








Náyaniká, 404 í 
Nemi, 81 
Nepal, — 530 n, 544 


N -si, 460 
N kshu, 43, 70 f, 181 
Nichchhivi —— Lichchhavi 
Nigama, 
Nigamapradhánáb, 285 n 


Ni antha Nátaputta, see Mahavira, 323 


, 323 
Nirvana (of Mahavira and Gotama), 213 n, 


Nomarch, 250 
Nyagrodhavana, 194 
Nysa, 246 


Q 


Omphis, 248 


Ossadia i, 257 


393 
468, 480, 536 n 
Padmávati, queen of Ajátaéatru, 211 
Padmávati, UE of Udayana, 203 


Es 
n, seo 
DM $9.» 


Padmávati, city, 









> 





Pà'àgala (courier), 167 
Pálàgali, 162 s 
Pálaka, 218 
Pala Ki , 971 n, 475 n 
Pälakka, bPàlakkada, 538, 540 
Paladiké, 504 n 
Palibothra, Palimbothra, 235 
Palibothri, 810 
Pallava, 500 
Paloura, 305 n 
Pampa, 640 
Pañcha Gauda, 633 
Paünchüla, 90, 134 ff, 151, 233, 391 
Pafichamaka, 222 
Pàn-chlao, 474 
Pandavas, Pandus, 38, 40 f, 147, 329, 544 
Pandion, 486 n 
Pāņdugati, 236 
Panduka, 236 
Pandya, 828, 421 
Págiyagharika, 522 
Panku, 455, 459 
Fantaleon, 422 
Para Atpára, seo Atnira 
Páradas, 9313 
Parüákramàaüka, 533, 650 
Paramadaivata, 559 
Párameshthya, 163 
Párasamudra, : 
Pàrasika, 505 n, 628 
Paradurima, 414 
Parikshit, 12 ff, 27 f 
Páürikshitas, 12 ff, 48 
Parimitarthih, 820 
Parishad (Parishé), 174 f, 280 n, 

815 f, 841, 625 
Parivakrá, Parichakrá, 71 
Parivrájaka Mabhárájas, 542, 595 
Parivrájikás, 991 
Parivrikti, 162 
Páriyüátra, 491 
Parkham Statue, 214 n 
Parpadatta, 579 f, 629 
Paropanisadai, 973 
Paréus, 139 
Páráva (Buddhist), 475 
Páráva, Jina, 97 
Pártha of Kaémira, 449 n 
Parthalis, 305 
Parthians, 425, 429 
Parushnol, 63 
Pasenadi, eee Prasenajit 
Patala, Patalene, see Tauala, 259, 881, 446 
Pütfaliputra, 217, 234, 274 f, 288, 307, 810, 

851, 401, 473, 530, 548, 557 
Patafichala, 65 
Patika, 444, 447 f, 484 
Patna Statues, 216 m, dU 

a tues, n, 222 n 
Patrokles, 299 k 


281, 


Paudanya, 143 n 
Paümávai, wife ‘of Ajütaéatru, 211 
Paurava, 23, 249 


Paura Vyàávabürika, 317 
PRI Mtn 


Phegal h 
— — IT), 299 


pal 79 
Pipphalivana, 194, 267 
Pipráwá, 191 n 
Pishtapura, Pithapuram, 538 f, 638 
Pithunda, Pitundra, 420 


Piyadasi, see Asoka 
Podiyil Hil, 269, 310 
Po-ho, 63 


Pokharapa, 534 f 

Poling, 305 kx 

Polyandry, 

Poros, 249, ‘252 n 
Portikanos, 259 


Po-ta, 456, 460 
Potali, Potana, 89, 98, 
Po-t'iao, 464, 479 
Pounnata, 637 
Prabhákara, 561 n 
Prabhákaravardhana, 595 f, 
Prabhávati (of bi pr 197 
Prabhávati (Guptà), 564 
Pracharnta, see Pratyanta, 315, 328, 543 
Prüchinaáála, — 64 


143 


605 f, 608 


Práde&ikeávara, 319 

Pradeshtris, 203, 319 

Pradesikas, Pràdesikas, 316, 319, 336 
Pradyotia of Avanti, 114, 146, 204 


Praosti, 259 
Prakasiditya, 587, 591 n 
Prakátaditya, 588, 506 n, 597 n, 633 n 


Prasenajit, successor of Kükavarpnin, 222 n 
Prasians, Prasii, 296, 261, 310 





Pratiáravas, 18 —— NE 


Prithivishepa I ^ m 
Prithivishena I ML 

Prithivishepa, m — 559 n, 567 
Priyaka, 219 n *. 
Proti Kauéim ,09 — 

Ptolemy Philadelphos, Kings 991 í 
Puš-d icu, 464 | 


Pulindaa, 
Pulumávi of X MN 412 


Pulumávi of Baithana, 495 


qu NERS — 167 x " 
Pupgravardhana, S Tho, 453, 560, 593, 597 I, 
Popphavatt, 


Puru wr cs "560, 572, 585 ff, 593 
Purika 


Pürpavarman, 353, 528 n, 609, 624 
Purohita, 166, 


Pushkarana, 6534 í 

Pushka:avati, 60, 247, 260, 422, 425, 444 

Pushpapura, 354, 401, 443 

Pushyabhüti, 582, 604 n, 606 f, 608 n, 627 

Pusbyadharman, 

Tushyagupta, 271, 289 

Pusahyamitra (King), 350, 360 n, 361, 368 f, 
885, 429 


Pushyamitras, 568 f, 575 f, 627 
Pustapála, 


R 

Radha, Radhšpuri, 331 n, 602 
Radhagupta, 

rbu, 611, 540 
— bamusala, 213 
ahaeyüdhikrita, 590 
enne. 1023 
Rājagriha agadha), 63, 106, 

116, 209, 220, 374, 420 Moe, 
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63 
168, 


Rajula, Rájuvula, 445 f 
m deren 608 





ijyavardhans, 583, 604 n, 606 n 
Rima, 78, zo 
Raima (Sarma) Gupta 558 n 
Rámapála, 585 
Ramma, city, 74 
Raga-Bhágdágáp-ádhikarapa, 563 
Rashada, 291 
Rashtra, 12, 523 
Rashtrakutas, 631 
Ráshtrapála, King, 286 
Ráüshtrapála official, 317 
Ráshfrapati, 523 
Rashtrikas, 311 f 
Rashtriya, 289, 318 n 
Rathagrites, 44 
Rathika, 290 n, 311 f, 315 
Ratnin, 166, 173 
Ravideva, 371 n 
Renu, 87, 89, 144 
Republics, 121, 128, 134, 137, 140, 150, 173, 
191 ff, 245 ff, 515, 544 f 


Revotitaras Pátava Chákra Sthapati, 175 
iksha (mountain), 145 n 
ishabhadatta, see Usbavadáta 


Ritu , 101, 103 
— —— 2584, 343 
Rohini, 192 

, Rome, 4, 462 
Roruka, 197 


,. | 
Rudrabhiti, 500 
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Rummindel, 309, 342 
Rüpadaréaka, 285 
Ripnath, 313 


Saba, 555, 559 Š 
Sabarae, 93 
Sabbamitta, 105 n 


Sagala, Ságalanagara, 64, 65 n, 381, 422, 
545, 629 


Sahadeva Sürüjaya, 121 
Sahaja, 137 


546 f 
Sakasthána, 434 f, 479, 483, 621 
Eüketa, 99, 105, 378 
Sakráditya, 501, 570 f 
Sakti-Kumára, Sakti-Sri, 417 
Sákya, 102 
Sákyas, 99, 155, 191 
Salakenoi, Sálanküyanas, 500 n, 540 
Saliéüka, 350, 352 
Sálivàhana, 403 n, 466 n 
Silvas, 68, 151 
Samáchüradeva, 633 
Samábartri, 203, 319, 521 
Samájas, 326, 334 f, 366 n , 
Samāpā, 306, 311 
Samatata, 310, 682 
Sambhuttara, 96 
Sathbodhi, 339 
—— f 
thchararhtaka, Sañchšrin, 291, 515, 526 
Süimdhivigrahika (Minister of Peace and 
War), 522, 560 
Sarhgrahitri, 166 


Samkara-gana, 631 

Samkases (Süñküáya), 54, 198 
Sathkshobha, 580, 595 
Samprati, Sampadi, 351 f 
Samráj, Samrüt, 58, 159 
Sümrájya, 157 í 


Samudra Gupta, 468, 482, 583 
— Viso "Hi x 


Sanakánikas, 544 f 
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Sandanes, 483 fenini, 166 . 
Sandrokottus, see Chandragupta, Mamrya Senfipati, 202, 278, 320, 521 
260 Beniysa, 205 
Seres, 881 
Seri, 92 
Setakannika, 419 a 
Setavy&, 99, 
Sa | | Seyaniga, ' ` 
Safijava of Magadha, 222 Seyaviya. 64 
MANN of Pafichila, 137 Shihin-Shah, 518 
Safijaya of Pushkarivat?, 260 Sháhbázgarhi. 307 n " 
Sanjaya (Süts). 166 n Shapur IT, 479 n. 481, 511 
anka š 





Beakta, —— 
án yana, unükhya), 33 
— ooi 109; 904, 521 


Sapedanes, 

Sarabha, 246 
Saraganus, 415, 483 
Saravarman, n 
Sárdulavarman, 603 f 
Sarpika, 99 


Sairthavaiha, 561 

Sárvabhauma, Sarvabhimi, 87, 168, 170 
Sarva-kshatrántaka, 933, 534 
Sarvanüga, 537. 561 

Sarvafijaha, 222 

SarvarAi-ochehett&, 533 f. 551 
Sarvistividin School. 616 

Sarvatita, 398 n. 548 

Sarvarerman, 606 n, 623 
Sdsana-hara, 520 

Sasññkn. 608 f, 633 f 

Saga, 445, 454 

Sassanians, 479, 510, 628 
Setadhanvan, Sdtadhanus, 350, 352 
Sátahanirattha, 419, 523 

S4itakarni T. 406 fr. 410 n, 548 
Satinika, of KauéimbT, 132. 202 
Satintka Ráütrüjita. 44, 75. 97, 16o 
SatünTka, eon of Janamejaya, 43, 50 
Sütavühana, 395, 403 fF 433, 483 
Sátavühani-hüára, 419, 523 
Ratavastra, 454 

Sativapntra, 329 f 

Satrisaha, 71 

Satri, 201 | 

Sattabhu, 87, 144, 170 n 

Ratvata, fátvatas, 26. 87 n, 90, 138 ff, 142 
Satyayajfia, 50, 64, 69 

Saubhiti (Soncithes, Sophytes), 951 f 
Saudvnmmni, 25 

Saunaka, Indrota Daivipa, 17, 18, 88, 44, 
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Saonaka Kapeya, 44 

Sauvira, Sovira, 2, 197, 507, 619 

avaras, 

Savatthi (Srüvastt in Kosala), 90, 105, 198, 
at passim, 6323 

fReylax, 241 

Revthian Administration, 514 ff 

Selenkos, 271 ff, 990 





Sibi, Siboi. 66, 95 n, 252 f, 257 .— 

Sibipura, 953 , 
Sidtharthay f shayire 
iddhfirtha, father of M vira, 119 
Siddhirtha (Buddha), 102 ” 

Sigal, 428 n 





Sigerdis, 381 4 
Sihapura, 130 - 
Sikhandin, 73 


i D m 
— D Aditya of- Mo-la-po, 596 n, 
n 
Silaka fSál&vatya, 74 | 
Slavat, 209 4 
Silavati, 163 
Sirhhachandra, 553 
Sirhhala, see also Ceylon, 547 
Sirhhapura, 89 
Sirhhasena, 295, 998 
Sithhavarman (Mandasor). 535 
r en ia (Pallava). 501 n 
iha Vikrama (Chandra Gupta 
Sirhhavishnu, 501 n me i F 
Simuka, 403 ff, 416 
Sindhu-Sauvira. 257, 467, 507, 618 f 
Singupuram, 89 n 
Sinthus, 435 
Sin-tu, see Sindhu, 620 
Siradhvaja (Janaka IT), 54, 56, 80 
Sfri-Vaddha, 202 
Sisikottos (Sadigupta), 260 
Siéunüga (Susuniga), 115, 219 f 
Siédunandi, 396, 536 
Sidupila, 130 
Sita, 78 
Siva (worship of), 322 n, 464, 568 
Sivas, Sivis, see Sibi, Siboi 
Siva-Bhágavata, 464 
Siva-datta, 499 n 
Siva Gupta, 596 
Sivalakura, 503 
Sivamegha, 531 ' 
Siva Nandi. 536 
Sivapura, 253 
Sivasena, 444 
Siva-Skanda-Datta, 524 
Siva-Skanda-Gupta, 503 
Siva-Skanda-Názga Sri. 5083 
BSiva-Skanda-Varman, 548 
Siva-Sri. Anilaka, 409, 497 
Sivi, 176, 252 f 
Skanda (God), 322 n 
Skanda Gupta, 481, 560, 572 m, 628 
Skands Nga, 483 








Solar race, 99 

Solasa Mab&janapads, 95 f 
Somadeva, 698 

Somakas (tribe), 78 

Somaka fühadevya, 82, 86, 121 
Somaéarman, 850 


—— n the Indian, Pus 

: agnsenus, g asena 
Ria jn ere subbuti ji 
Rotthisena, 76 
Sot‘hivatinagara, 129 

Bovira, ese fauvira 
BSpalamadama, 428 

Bpa'ahora, 498 

Bnalirisee, 428, 440 

Spies, 908 f 

Sramana Mahfimatra. 340 n 
Érüvasti, see SAwatthT 

Srivaet? hhnkti, 560 

Srenika, 905 

Srenva. 115, 905 
Sreethisirthavaiha-tvlika-nigama, 563 
Sridharavarman, 457 

Eri Gent. FOR f 

Sr: TWa»rndAea KOAR 

Ér'kantha, 589. AOR 


Rrimarn ae ‘kings of the family of), 108 n 


Srinacart, 


Sri Sita, 415 

Sri Viiava, 92 n 

Sri Vikramah, 556 

Sri Vira Purnshadatta, 500 n 
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udakshipa, 150 
Budáf, Sudisa, 78 
Budaríana Lake, 271, 580 
Sudardana-pura, 145 
Budassana, 74 As d 
Suddhodana, 102 | te 
Sidra kings, 355 ‘ | 
Sidra (Sodrai of Alexander) (tribe), 257, 

498 n, 545 n 

Südraka, 391, 562 
Sugüühga palace, 975 n 
Bui Vihar, 435, 455, 467, 618 ff 
Sniveshtha. seo Vasujyeshtha, 392 

256 


Suke4i Tikáradyñia, 79. 102 

Snketnvarman, 

Rnkshaméáiva,. 610 

Suktimati, Suktisáhvava, city, 190 

Suktimatt river, 129 

Snlmlidesa, 560 - 

Siilikas, (eo f, 604 

Sulka, 52T 

Sümana, 500 l 

Snmantra, 166 n 

Gumati of Vaidilr, 190 

Sumatra, 92 n 

Sumenmaragiri. 183, 193 

Rnnahéíepa, 165 

Fun*kkhatta, 194 

Énfmas, 368 M, 898 A 

Sone-rnn, 460 n 

Enunntflha, 9192 

Hnntitha, 180 

Sunlan Sirfiiava, 120 

Sürasenas. Siirasenakas, 68, 188. 142 f. 
151. 197. 994 

Surishtra, 970, FRA, 097, 314, 881, 494, 446, 
491, 506 f. 548 

Sura4michandra, 523 

BÉürparaka, 484. 507 n 


^Enrnndhana, 74 


Rüreavarman. 605 n 
Sudarman. 398 408 
finshena. 16 

Snshkaletra, 808 

Snuatma, 808 f 
Susthita-varman, 583, 607, 600, noa 
Rüta, 163, 1^6, 173, 174 
Sntasoma, 134 
Suvarnabhiimi. 107, 333 
Suvarnagiri. 988. 807, 911 
Snviistn (Swit), 245, 947 


Snviéikha. 508 | 
Suvadas, 350 d 
Renbhra, 507. 621 é 


Svämidatta, 538 
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Ta-his, 497, 479 LE 

Takka country, Che-ka, Ubbhataka, 127 

la, 36 Í, r^ 61, 146, 247 f, — Uberae, 94 ° 
275, 287, 807, 309 n, 363, 422, 446 f Ubbaka, 292 


| 563 
gund, 500 
| j $ 


üdora, 
Thullakotthita, 128 
Tiastanes, 604 
Tien-tchou, 429, 464, 479 





Udaya of Kasi, 76, 98 n 
Udaya, Udayibhadda, Udayin of Magadha, 
216, 217 f 





Jg &rikshita, 16 
Ujjain (Ujjeni) Vidala, P 





vati, Hirapyavati, '275, 


"T'irabhukti, —— 2 560 fr na 246 cen 
parik-idbikarana, 563 pachara, 
ae Upagupta, 591 n 


Tissa, king of Ceylon, 381 Upap!avya, 67 

Tivara, 843, 8⁄4 Upari 4, 130 
Tochari, 496 f Uparika Mabéraja, 561 
Togara, 602 n Uragapura, 325, 5 
Toramápa, 561, 595 í, 629 Uraiyür, see Uragapura 
Tosali, , 805 n, 306, 311 Uraéá, 248, 447 


129 
Tripuri Vishaya, 560, 595 
Triéala, 123 


880 n 
Tsenn-Hoang, 458 
Tsung-ling mountains, 474 

427 


Ushavadáta, 484 


Utkala, 137, 636 
Uttamabhadras, 459, 155 n 
Uttamaujas, 73 
Uttarüádhyakshas, 285 
Uttara Kurus, 64, 157 
Uttara Madra, 64, 157 
Uttara Pafichála, 70, 134 
Uttarápatha, 59, 308, 420 
Uttara Tosala, 306 n 
Uvima Kavthisa, 462 


'Ül'ukhüáras, 148 n, v 

Tulakuchi, 222 n 

Tulus, 999 Vachabhümika, 316, 320 

Tumain, Tumbavana, 567 Vachchha, see Vatsa, 131 

—— 146 E —— Babli, 25, 535 n 

Tura vasbeya, 13, 15, 17, 19, 32 aichitravirya, see Dhritarüshtra Vaichitra. 

T a. saw t chitra 

Türghna, 22 Vaidebas, Later, 80 f 

— 425 Vaidehiputra, Vedehiputta, 182, 906 n 
71 f Vaidyas, 256 n 

'l'ushüspba, 965. 280, 304, 314, 508 n Vaigai, 328 
Tüthika, 523 Vai Sra, 111 
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Vaijayans, 492, 502, 504 n 


Wan | Gatos 596 n, 601 

/ x | n, n 

ID 

Vaiéali, 115, 206, 211, 219, 531, 562 
ty, 120 


Vajapeya, 159, 
Vàjheshka, 465, 477 

Vajrá, 201, 210 

Vajji, 83, 118 ff, 212 

Vaja, 588, 597 

Vakitakas, 541 ff, 554, 564, 578, 612, 634 
Valabhi, 580, 626, 629 í 

Valavi, 561 

Vámadeva, 82 

Vamataksha (ma:?), 459 n 

Vamba Moriyar, 270 

Varbsd, see Vatsa, 131 i 
Vaméadharā, 89 n 


Vanavasi, 602 n 

Vaúñga, 105, 309 n, 331 n, 535 n, 603, 624 
Vápiysgüáma, 198 

Vaünji, 330 

Vaünka, 105, 154 


Varadátata, 86 

Várakamagdala, 560, 634 

Várágasi, see bàrágpasi, 74, 96, 151 

Vàrapávata, 134 

Vardhamünabhukti, 560, 634 

Vardbamána, see ,Nigaptha 
Mahavira, 119, 215 

Varhran, 479 n, 481, 510 

Varmans, 605 n, 624 

Vürsbagagya, 5 

Vaéas, 65, 131 fl 

Vásabha-Khattiya, 200 

Vasati, 257 

Vásavadattà, 202 

Vasetthas, 127 

Vásishka, 465, 477 

Vasishtha Dynasty, 542 

Váüsishthiputra Chatarapana Satakani, 496 

Vásishghiputra Ebuvala Chámtamüla, 500 n 

Váüsishthiputra Pulumáyi, 410 n, 492 ff 

Vásishjhiputrá Siva Sri Sátákarpi, 496 

Vasishthiputra Sri Chanda Sati, 497 n 

Váüsisthiputra Sri Sātakarņi, 496, 507 

Vas Kushüpa, 464 n 

Vassaküra, 212 


Vasubandhu, 564 n, 587 
Vasu of Chedi, 113, 130 
Vasudina, 132 
Vasudeva Káünva, 392, 


Nátaputta 


395, 398 
Vüsudeva Krishna, see Kpisbpa Visudeva, 













141, 304, 478 
Mss ar  Kusbán, 468, 478 
asu Jyesbjha, 
 Vasuladattā, see Vāsavadatta 
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Vasumati, 111 | 
Vasumitra, King, 379, 888, 393, 476 
Vasymitra, sage, 475 

Vat&tavi, 538 n 

Vatsa, Varnéa, 131, 192, 202 ff 
WVàtsyáyana, 408, 526 

Váàvàtà, 162 
Vayurakshita, 561 n +$ 


Veépasi, 473 

Vessantara, Prince, 176 

Vethadipa, 193 and note 

Vichitravirya, 302 

Vidagdha, Sakalya, 58 

Vidaibba, 86 f, Y1, 148, 372 f, 602 n 
Videgba, Mátbava, O4, 77 

Videna, 48 f, 02 f, 74, 80 f, 118, 192, 209 u 
Vidisa, 969 #, 393 f, 396, 450, 555, 606 n, 


609 
Vidudabha, 200, 211, 323 n, 537 n 
Vigatasoka Tushya, see Tisbya 
Vigutasoka LI, 300 
Vigrabapšála, 223 n 
Vibérayétraé, 223 
Vijaya (conquest), 327, 365, 537 
Vijaya (prince), n 
Vijaya Buddha Varman, 519 
Vijayakirti, 468 
Vijayamitra, 445 
Vijayesa, 308 
Vikrama cra, 465 f, 472 n 
Vikramaditya, Chandragupta II, 553 ff 
Vikramaditya of Ayodhyá, 586 
Vikramaditya (Skanda), 677 
Vikramiditya Sakari, 465 n, 556, 596 
Vikrama, Puru (Buddha ?) Gupta, 586 
Vilivàyakura, 502, 637 
Village Administration, 202, see Grima 
Vima Kadphises II, see Wema 
Vimala-Kondsaifia, 209 n 
Vimánadasaná, 340 n 
Vinaáana, 545 
Vinayüditya, 611 
Vinüyakapála (Pratibira), 585 n 
Vinaya-ethiti-s!hápaka, 563 
Vindbyagaki, 541 
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pu Chutu-Kulànanda Fitakarni, 503 
‘Vishoukupdin, i 4 

Vishnumitra, 


Viáalà (Ujjain) 
(V 


o- 
* 


Vitthbedatia's S Mudrarakshasa, 562 * 
— 
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nugopa, 538 
Vishnugopa (of Pálakkada), 519 
a. Chandráditya, 611 


n, 602, 638 


Vishnupada, 106 

Vishpupálita, 524 
Vishpuvardhana, 585 n, 631 n 
Vishti, 9 n, 284 n, 514 


Vish 


vaksena, 98 n 


Vidvasimha, 510 
Viévavarman, 567 n 
Vitabhaya, 507 n 
Vitahavvas, 

Vi'atkapura, 106 
Vitastatra, 308 
Vitihotras, 146, 933 
Vohürika Mahimattas, 208, 286 
Vokkápa, 602 n 
Vonones, 497 f, 622 
Vraja, 820 

Vrüátva, 112, 128, 127, 142 


Vriddhadyumna, 44 
Vrihaspati (King), 209, 352 
Vrijika, 


Vrishala, 295 n, 355 n 
Vrisbalis, 291 
Vrishasena, 350 
Vrishnis, 140 ff 


Vyaghra-bala-parákrama, 
Vysstyasava, 541 f 


Vyüghra-parükrama, 550 
Vyñghra-rüja, 538 
Vyüghra-sena, 499 n 
Vylüprita, 524 
Vyüávabára samatá, 358 f 


Vyavahüárika Mahümiátras, 208, 256 
— 49 
yutha, 341 n 
w 
Wardak, 435 
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Wei, 464 A 
Wema ises, 463 f, 470 
Wu-sun, 4 
Wu-t *.ou-lao, 432 X 

x* 
aa ry 233, 236, 519 n 
Xathroi, 
Xerxes, ad f 

Y 


Yahgou, Yavuga, 460 

Yádava, Yadu, 138, 145 

Yajfiasena of Vidarbha, 373 

Yajfiasena of Pafichála, 73 

Yajfia ári, 407 f. 502 

Yàjfaválkya, 49 f 

Yajnavarman, 603 

Yaésaskara, 592 

Yasodiman, 510, 513 

Yaéíodharman. 596 ff, 601. 625, 630 

Yaftomatt, 573 

Yaéovarman. 588 n, 611 

Yandheyas, 250 n, 467 f, 508, 515 n, 544 f, 
619, 621 


Yanna, Yavana, Yona, 3, 5, 307, 354, 366, 
378 ff, 397 


Y»uvar&jva, 519 

Yavati, 25, 63 

Yavatinagari, 

Yen-kao-tchen. see — Kadphiaes 
Yin-mo-fo, 432, 439, 466 

Yonaka, 424. 432 

Ysümotka, 487. 505 

Yudhishthira, Yudhitthila, 46. 81. 133, 166 


Yueh-chi, Yiie-ch (Y üe-ti, Yuo-t hi), 
431, 458 ff. 473 — — 


Yuktas, Yutas, 316, 319 f, 336 
Yung-ku, 433 
Yuva Mahárája, 519 


Za Hakale, Zoscales, 505 n 
Zeda, 478 


Zeionises, see Jihonika, 462 
Zoilos, 422 


Zoroastriara, 276, 475, 615 
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SOME ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


23 


24 


18 


Add.'"in the Pšla-Pratihšra age they are also found in Pehos 
(Ep. Ind. I. 247) and Bengal. 


For contact between the Medes and Indie, see India Antiqua, 
1947, 180ff. 


(Satrapy of Hidus was formed before 513 B.C., Olmstead, 
History of the Persian Empire, p. 145. Some scholars believe 
that the conquest of Sind preceded Scylax's exploration of the 
Indas—Imndia Antiqua, p .181). 


after *was' add ‘at first’. 


There is no reason to believe that the Indian satrapy of Darius 
refers to Sind or to some small territory to the west of the Indus. 
The account of Herodotus III. 94-98 seems to suggest that it 
extended eastwards beyond the Beas as far as the river Sarasvati 
which flowed past the Marudhanvan in the days of the Mahā- 
bhürata (see 22n 2 ante; cf., desert beyond the Beas, ANM, p. 16) 
and finally disappeared in the sends of Rájaputána. — "East- 
ward of India lies a tract which is entirely sand... the Indians 
dwell nearest to the east, and the rising of the Suo. Beyond 
these the whole country is desert on account of the sand." The 
Battagydians, the Gandarians, the Dadice and the Aparytae, 
constituted the seventh satrapy and the Indians the twentieth 
(Herod. III. 91-94). 


Tbe completion of Nikaia is doubted by Tarn (Alerander the Great, 
II, 288), 


The confluence of the Indus and the Akesines was fixed as the 
boundary of tbe Upper and Lower Indus satrapies. 


Nikaia and Bonkephala stood one on each side of the Jhelum. 
Tarn thinks (Alexander the Great, Sources and Studies, p. 236) 
that “Boukephala stood on tbe east bank of the Jhelum and Nikaia 
on the west bank (ibid p. 238). 


After bis (Sandrocottua') victory he forfeited, by his tyranny, all 
title to the name of a liberator, for he oppressed with servitade the 
very people wbom he bad emancipated from foreign thraldom 
Justin). The tyranny of the dush(dmátyas is known to Indian 
literature. But the sovereign himself is noted for his justice in 
early Maurya times. 

Dr. G. C. Raycbaudhuri draws my attention to an Aramaic 
inscription of Devünampiya found at Laghman (ancient f;jamp&ka, 
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* 
BSOAS, Vol XIII, pt. I. 1949, 80M). This confirms the Greck 
evidence about the inclusion of Kabul and its neighbourhood 
within the dominions of the early Mauryas. 


277 For the date of the Artha#Gstra, see also Raychaudhuri, the 
History and Culture of the Indian People, Vol. Ii, ed. by R. C. 
Majumdar, pp. 265-87. 


901-2 For the date of Asoka, see Raychaudburi, History and Culture of 
Indian .Peopie, Vol. II, 9286; for the views of Ezgerment, Acta 
Orientalia (1910) 1030. For the viewa of Filliozat, see Manuel 
des études indiennes, Vol. I, pp. 212-19. Filliozat prefers the Jaina 
date 313 B.C. for the accession of Chandragupta, ignoring not 
only the evidecce of the Ceylonese Chronicles but also the fact 
that the Jaina verses refer to the cominencement of Maurya rule 
in Avanti, not in Magadha or the Indus Valley. For the date of 
Magas, see also Cary, A History of the Greek World, 3936. 


827 For the Afoka chakra, sea IC, XV (1948-19), pp. 1738. 


851 5 Ct. Strabo, XV. T. 27—''We became acquainted with the eastern 
parts of India on this side of the Hypapis and whatever parts 
beside which have been described by those who after Alexander 
advanced beyond the Hypania to the Ganges and Palibothra''. 

362 18 Add after Selenkos “The Antiochos-Sophagasenus alliance may 
also bave been directed against the Imperial Mauryaa of 
Pájfaliputrn'", Greek intrigue may have played a part in the 
disintegration of the empire before the Greek raids. 


n72 33 A Suñgarāia lAgará!la?) is known from certain coins found at 
` Kauéümbi (JNST, YV, i, 14), His identity is, however, uncertain. 
383 For Coins of Apollodotos and Menander in Gujrat, see Gaz. Bomb, 
I, i, pp. 16-17; Num. Chr. J RNS (1950) 207. 
382 18 After “Strato I" 


add the following: “feltman (Greek Coins 
235, refers to a large gold coin which Eokratides «truck to mark 
his triumph over Demetrius, Some dictinguish between a Bactrian 
and an Indo-Bactrian  Heliocles (JRNS, 1950, 211.12) The 
duplication of the [ndian Heliocles requires cogent proof. 


422 Whitehead in JAOS, 1950, 216, throws doubt on the conjecture 
that Agathokles was the mother and not the wife of Ftrato I. Tn 
that case the theory of her marriage with Menander requires more 
convincing proof than that adduced by Rapson and Tarn. 

423 fn 2 Tarn, Greeks, second edition, 527n. 
J. Banerji yakshis, 


The from Yona is also found in the Post-Aéokan period (cf. the 
[ Besnagar inscription of Heliodores). Doubts were raised by Tarn 
Greeks in Bactria and India, 2nd. ed, 535, 


Deb finds mural crown; 


> - 
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Page Line 
427 


445 [n4 


458 


469 12 
540, 637 


593 11 


Tabia is apparently different from the 'Dahm'' of the classical 
writers which, says Macgovern, lay far tothe west. According 
to Trogus the Asiani were the lords of the Tochari (Reges Thocaro- 
rum Asiani, JAOS, 61, 246; 65, 71ff). 


For the Scythian Period, see now a monograph by Jobanna 
Epgelberta von Lohuizen de Leeuw. 


Leeuw suggests that the era of the old Saka inscriptions began 
from the Yue-chi conquest of Bactria c 129 B.C. 


The Charsadda Inscriptions of the year 303 refers to a grámasvá- 
min and sstrap (of Chukhsa?) named Avakbajbáda (Konow, Acta 
Orientalia XX, p. 1086). 


Add atthe end “Also Whitebesd, Numismatic Chronicle, 1944, 
pp. 19-104. Apacharaja of the Bajaur inscription is taken by some 
to mean ‘ruler of the West". 


The periods of Yue-shi migration have been discussed by several 
scholars. The first period of march from Kanshu to the Upper 
Li, e. 172-161 B.C. Second stage from the Upper Li to the Oxus 
between 133-129 B.C. The third period began with the conquest 
ef Bactria (c. 129 B.C.) Leeuw, The Scythian Period, pp. 31-38, 


Bachhofer, JAOS, 61, 242. 
d 


Recently Dr. D. C. Sircar has come across evidence in the 
Sumandalsa (Orissa) inscription which indicates that in 569 one 
Pritbivi-Vigraba held Kaliiga apparently asa Gupta vassal. Cf 
IHQ, XX VI, March, 1950. 


Add after 476-7 "together with tbe Benares Stone Pillar ins. of 159 
(A.D. 478-79)" noted by Dr. D. C. Sirear (A.S.B. 6.12.48). 
(JRASB, 1919, 51). 
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SOME CORRECTIONS 


Page Line For Read 

21 31 text (0 texts 

38 19 the Pargiter Pargiter 

148 31 distinguishes ? distinguish 

162 7 (aggamabi) (aggamabisbi) 
188 m. dffficult difficult 

190 315 Jam udvipa Jambudvipa 
198 37 Hammurali Hammurabi 
199 23 Mgadba Magadba 

201 28 Visbñuparaña `  Vishgu Purana 
209 29 grl girl 

209 31 Devanumpiya Devanupiya 
239 34 Kalavarpa Káükavarpa 
237 83 avarice avarice and parentage 
245 33 1494 149 

263 24 Giger’s Geiger's 

266 33 Erskine Erskine 

270 85 ocsan ocean 

270 40 sceptica sceptical 

813 35 Ms Crindle Mc Crindle 
818 35 Gedrolic Gedrosis 

332 34 st list 
338 25 Baddist Buddhist 

350 8 successor successors 

851 35 1857 1876 
372 12 Vidharbha Vidarbha 

878 18 Predecessor predecessor 
349 26 Devadb oti Devabhati 

401 15 Brihaspatimitra Bribaspatimitra 
407 1 DIVERSE LINEAGE DIVERSE LINEAGE OF 
400 22 cessatio x cessation ; 

486 12 regio — reign 

549 23 Kmaarupa Kamnrüpa 

565 5 Basin Basim 

612 21 xiatence existence 

614 24 studica studies 

620 97 ksetra kshetra 

628 38 1 7 
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OPINIONS AND REVIEWS 
I.—Politicai History of Ancient India 


From the Accession of Parikshit to the Extinction of = 
the Gupta Dynasty 


Published by the Calcutta University 
Opinions on the earlier editions un Part I:— 


The Hindusthan Review.—It is learned and luminous and is a 
scientific treatise based on the results of research into the records and 
materials of ancient Indian history, of which it is a sound and an 
accurate digest, interestingly put together. It is about the best 
text-book of the subject it deals with. 

Dr. L. D. Barnett. London.—The author treats his materials 
with a certain d e of originality, but at the same time he preserves 
throughout a well-balanced @adgment and never sacrifices critical 
caution to the passion for novel theories......... This interesting book 
—— shews judgment, ingenuity, and learning. And not the least 
of the author's merits is that he can write plain English. 

Dr. F. W. Thomas.—I have profited by a closer acquaintance 
with your Political History and other writings, which are really models 
of sound judgment combined with full knowledge. 

Professor Hultzsch, Halle, Germany.— Your valuable work 
MEC is the outcome of extensive researches and throws much light on 
darkest and most debated periods of Indian history. You have 
succeeded in building up an intelligible account from the stray and 
imperfect materials which are available to the historian of those times. 

Professor Jolly, Wurzburg, Germany.—Your splendid volume 
SISTEMAS What an enormous mass of evidence has been collected and 
diseussed in this work, an important fenture of which is the quota- 
tion of the original texts along with their translation which makes it 
easy to control the conclusions arrived at. The ancient geography, 
not less than the ancient history of India, has been greatly furthered 
by your researches and much new light has been thrown on some of 
the most vexed problems of Indian Archaeology and  Chronology. 
The indices are very copious and the study of your work is greatly 
fucilitated by them. 

Professor Pelllot, Paris.—Le nom de l'auteur est garant du 
serieux du travail. 

Professor Jarl Charpentier, Upsala, | Sweden.— Professor 
Ray Chaudhury belongs to a set of young Hindu scholars who, com- 
bining the traditional education of a Pandit with a thorough training 
in English, German or French Universities, have lately been carrying 
on deep and fruitful researches in the various domains of Indian lore 





history of the Ancient Age your Political History of Ancient India is 
of very great importance (trans, from original). 
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C. E. A. W. Oldham (J. R. A. S., 1928, July)—Part 1 oí 
Professor-Ray Chaudhuri's work deals*with the period from Pariksit 
to Bimbisüra. The author seeks to show, as he tells us in his 
preface, *'that chronological relation of the national transactions before 
600 B.C. is not impossible." He has laid under contribution the usual 
— the Vedic, Puranic, Buddhist, and Jaina texts—though 

e does not appear to place much reli "upon the last-named (cf. 
Pp. 6 and 72)” A vast mass of record been collated, and the 
evidence marshalled in a very concise * e,.and in some respects 
original, manner. ‘The apposite quotations from the original texts are 
useful. Professor Ray Chaudhuri regards  Pariksit I and — Pariksit 
ll, as they are named by the late Mr. Pargiter in his Ancient Indian 
Historical Tradition, as being probably one and the same king, and as 
identifiable with the Vedic Pariksit, By “the great Janaka'" he 
refers the Janaka of the later Vedic texts, whose court is said to 
have been thronged with Bràhinanas, and not to the traditional first 


















^ king Janaka, the eponymous founder of the JanakavarmSa, or to 


Janaka  Siradhvaja, the reputed father of . Sita Synchronizing 


Gunikhya Sankhiyana witn Mee aes and the Buddha, he 
inclines, it seems, to place P it 


the ninth, and the ‘‘great 
Janaka'' in the seventh century . though he wisely avoids coming 
to any positive conclusion as to these debatable dates, and points 
out that if the evidence of the Puranas were accepted we would 
have to place them some five centuries earlier. HQ it could be 
established that  Pariksit came into power at the beginning of the 
ninth century, or the end of the tenth, this would help to corroborate 
the approximate chronology suggested by Mr. Pargiter, having regard 
also to the synchronism between Sendjit  Bárhadratha and 
Adhisimakrsna. But until more convincing evidence is discovered 
most scholars will probably agree in the verdict of Vincent Smith 
that nothing approaching exact chornology is yet available for periods 
anterior to about 650 B.C. 

Much of the matter in Part II will perhaps be familiar to students 
of Indian history ; but it has been arranged in a fresh and scholarly 
manner, while several important suggestions have been made on 
different questions. One or two of these may be cited as examples. 
On pp. 72-73 reasons are set forth for accepting the Ceylon tradition 
that Si$unaga was later than Bimbisira. ‘the view recorded by 
Mahamahopadhaya (sic) H. P. Süétri that the ultimate dismember- 










ment of the Mauryan empire was due to a reaction promoted by the 


Bribmanas, is vigorously controverted. Whatever other causes may 
have operated, and Professor Hay Chaudhuri undoubtedly lays his 
finger on more than one such, Brüáhmanical influences cannot be 
ignored. ‘The arguments used for holding that Demetrius,’ rather than 
Menander, was the Yavana invader of the Madhyadega in the time 
of Pusyamitra and that Simuka, the founder of the Siatavahana 
dynasty, must be placed in the first century B.C., deserve careful ' 
consideration. 

Since Hoernle made his well-known suggestions as to the identity 
of Devagupta, mentioned in two inscriptions of  Harsavardhana, 


1 For the latest reading of the Háthigumphà inscription reference to the Yavana 
king, see JBORS., XIII, 998. 
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several writers have attempted to frame the history of the later Guptas 
of Eastern Malava and Bihar and the Maukharis of Kanauj. The 
period presents many difficulties, which are not likely to be solved 
until some further evidence reveals itself. Having regard to the 
conditions of the times and the bitter enmity of the Maukharis, who 
were then very powerful, it seems unlikely that the Susthitavarman 
mentioned in the Ap 
been defeated by Maba: fupta of E. Malava, d have been 

f author states.  Fleet's suggestion that 
he was the Maukha 








of that name, whom we know to have 
been contemporaneous with Mahüsenagupta, seems more probable. 


Not the least valuable part of the contents of this volume are 
the numerous comments on the geographical information supplied in 
the records quoted; and it is a matter of regret that of the five maps 
entered in the table of Contents (p. xvi) only one, viz., that of 
'Bhürntavarsha'' appears in the volume before us. As regards this 
map we are not told what specific period, if any, it refers to. In an 
case, the positions assigned to the Nisidas. S. Kosala, Kamboja, an 
the Riksa mountains seem to for some explanation. On the 
other hand, the geographical information given in the text is extensive, 
and often suggestive, and it indie: that much attention has been 
devoted to this important auxiliary to ancient Indian historical 
research. The indexes, both bibliographical and general, have been 
very well prepared. 

Professor A. Berriedale Keith, Edinburgh.—I have read through 
the work and find it to contain much that is valuable. "The author 
has arrived nt clearly cut opinions on many of the chief difficulties in 
the history of early India; he has formulated them effectively, and as 
a result, even when they do not commend themselves as P mri solu- 
tions, they will serve to promote the discussion and to facili further 
fruitful research. He observes a due sense of proportion and is well 
rend in the literature. The work accordingly may justly be deemed a 
most valuable contribution to the subject-matter of which it treats. 

Professor Wilh Geiger, Munchen-Neubiberg, Germany.—I highly 
appreciate Mr. Ray Chaudhuri's work as a most happy combination of 
sound scientific method and enormous knowledge of both Brahmanical 
and non-Brahmanical literature. The work is written in lucid style 
in spite of its intricate subject and affords a mass of valuable evidence, 
throwing much light on the whole period of Indian History dealt in it. 
I see with special pleasure and satisfaction that we now are enabled 
by the author’s penetrating researches to start in Indian chronology 
from the 9th instead of the 6th or 5th century B.C. 

Professor Jackson, Columbia University, New York.—T] can see 
the scholarly research which you have put into the volume, and am 
glad to have such a work for future reference in my historical studies. 

r Louis de la Vallee Poussin, Brussels, Belgium.—T 
believe that the book is well designed and has the twofold merit of 
collecting a var amount (and in some chapters, an exhaustive one) 
of references, and of giving a clear and reasonable exposé of the main 






1 No Maukhari king of that name is known (H, C, R. C.). 


sic) inscription of Adityasena as having» 
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line or this history. I agree with the Sm on several controverted 
points of —— 

Mrs. C. A 5* Rhys. Davids.—Dr. Chaudhuri has made debtors 
of us all. 


S. M. Edwardes (The Indian Antiquary, July, 1927, p. 140).— 


Professor Royehsudhuri' s book forms a solid iribution to the dis- 
cussion of the various problems implicit in the early histo ory of India. 

Professor E. J. Rapson, Cambridge.—M y best thanks for the 
kind present of a copy of the ''Political History of Ancient India," 
which I am very glad to possess and which I shall find most useful 
for reference. 

Professor Sten Konow, Norway.—The book is"s very useful 
contribution. 

Dr. V. S. Sukthankar.—T have to refer to it very often, both for 
corroboration of historical facts of the epic., and - for geographical 
information and the excellent maps included in the volume. Tt has 
been always a matter of great eratifiention to me that vou have adopted 
my views with reference to the Sitavihanas nnd nt last given them, 
in a standard history of India the appellation bv which they call 
themselves...rather than accept the doubtful description of them given 
by the late Purünas. 

"Professor Nílakanta Sastri.—Your excellent Ancient History of 
India. I have been using it on every conceivable occasion. 

Sitaram Kohli. Lahore.—TI have immensely liked your book 
“Political History of Ancient Tndia.’’ 

c. s. Srinivasachari, South India.—Our author rightly holds the 
balance between the views of Pargiter which would give excessive 
value to Kshatriva tradition whose date allowed of manipulation to 
serve dyn ends and the value of Vedic tradition whose two strong 
points are its prioritv of date and freedom from textual corruption. 

W. Charles de Silva, Colombo.—T have the greatest pleasure t^ 
express my high appreciation of your very valuable and learned article 
(Part T of the Political History). 

Professor E. Washburn Hopkins.—Tt is a fine augury for Tndian 
scholarship when native scholars of the first rank take seriously in 
hand the great problem of untangling the web of Indian history. To 
this work vour hook is a valuable contribution. 

Professor H. Jacobi, Bonn.—Very suggestive and contains some 
important details. 

Professor F. Otto Schrader.—tT have rend the hook with increasine 
interest and do not hesitate to sav that it contains a great many details 
which will Ke found useful bv later historians. The portion T enjoyed 
most is that on the sixteen Mahijanapadas. ~ 


JI. The Early History of the Vaishnava Sect 
Published by the Calcutta University 


Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, Yale University, America.— 
Your hook has given me great satisfaction......... I am particularly 
"leased to see an incisive study of this kind in the realm of religious 
history......... Believe me, in the hope of further contributions of ^ this 


chesseter from your ablepen......... 








w. 
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Professor A. Berriedale Keith, Edinburgh Univereity.—While I 
do not concur in your view as to the original character of Krsna, I 


recognise the care with which you have investigated the issue, and 


value highly the’ elaborate on of the evidence which your work 
contains, and which will render it of much se | to all students 
of this doubtless must problem. The stress laid on the epigraphic 
evidence and the fulltuse made of it is of special ‘value, while in many 
details your opinions are-of interest and value, as in the case of the 
date of P Wikitucosecese | > - 


" Sir George Grierson.—Very interesting and informing ...... 
The book is full of matter which is of great importance for the history 
of religion inf India and will form a valued addition to my collection 
of books on the subject..... : 

. F. E. Pargiter, Oxford. —I agree with vou in discarding various 
theories, but T don't think Krsna Devakiputra is the famous Krsna, 
and it seems to me your exposition can stand just as well without the 
identification as with it. Your book will help to elucidate the whole 
matter, but are you sure that the cult does not.owe something to 
Christianity? R" MJ y - 

Professor F. Otto Schrader, Kiel, Germany.—I perfectly agree 
with your opinion that Chandogva passage on Krega Devakiputressnd 









his teaching is to be considered as the first historical, record of 
Bhügnvatism. There were, of course, many Krsnas, but to conjecture 
that more than one was (sic) also a Devakiputra, is to my mind an un: 
scientific boldness which is the less justifiable as the teachings men- 
tioned in that passage, as you show, perfectly agree with those, e.g., 


of the Bhagavad-giti and the Rk. quoted with the famous afgem: wes 


Professor Garbe, Tubingen, Germany.—TI have readivóur book 
with the greatest interest and perfectly agree with you in the main 
points, as to the personality of Krena nnd the development of 
Bhiigavatism......... You have brought together much important mate- 
rial and elucidated the dark early history of Bhügavatism as far as 
possible. WX VN. 

The Times Literary Supplement, Mav 12, 1921.— The lértires 
of Mr. Hemcehandra Haw Chaudhuri on the early history of the 
Vaishnava Sect read almost as would a Bampton lecture on the 
"Historical Christ'' to a Christian nudience. Thev are an attempt to 
disentangle the authentic figure of Krishna from the mass of Puranic 
legend and gross fradition. from the wild conjectures and mistaken. 
if reasoned, theories which surround his name. The worship of 
Krishna is not a superstitious idolatrv: it is the expression of the 
Bhakti, the devotional faith of an intellectual people, and many 
missionaries, ill-equipped for dealing with a dimly understodd creed 
would do well to study this little volume............ | 

Journal  Asiatioaue, January-March. 1923, Paris.—Dans le 
domaine historique. signalons wm travail plein de merite de M. 
Hemchandra Ray Chaudhuri. Materials for the Study of the Early 
History of the Vaishnava Sect (Dr. Jules Bloch of Paris). : 

Dr. Jules Bloch, Paris.—M* Guru Sylvain Levi, who has come 
back from his travels, told me also of his esteem for that book, 
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| on the position and life of Krsna and the 
vn jem. He de als with the vario ories that have 
and with good reasons discre the views that 
“ Krsusy fis daya as a solar deity or a tribal god.or a vegetation deity. 
He is ht i in Treating Krsna vane as e rson, the Vrsni chief, 
but he unnecessarily identifies him “with Krsna Devakiputa, the 
scholar mentioned in the Chandogya Upanishad.; 2** (F. E. 
Pargiter). 

The Bombay Chronicle, June 19, 1921.—Mr. Hemchandra 
Raychaudhury of the Calcutta Universit ; has collected much valuable 
material from which he has succeeded ir tri sing the origin and growth 
of the Vaishnava creed. The Historicity of Srikrishna—or as the 
author calls him, Krishna Vasudeva, — handled with remarkable 
— * HEROES a oy ED Pee 

A . Govindacharya Svamin.—I pay vou n most deserved compli- 
ment upon your acquaintance with the Azhvars and Sri Vaishnavism 
of.sóuthern India as evidenced in your learned book the Early History 
of the um que t. 









rig tly exp "i in its title. 'The author 
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*7' ^ III. Studies in Indian Antiquities 


_ Demy 8vo. Pp. xvi, 211 à 


*—- Published by the Calcutta University As 
Professor E. J. Rapson, Cambridge.—Dr. Raychaudhuri' 8 CINE 





and 





which: -Dr. Raychaudhuri has already devoted to ancient Indian history 
is well. known. In the present book he discusses some of the geogra- 


phical lems which still face the historians, as well as Vedic, epic, 
and specie historical questions......He has shown that Indian histori- 
cal sc hip is proceeding ón sound lines of its own and achieving 


independent results. 
O. C. Gangoly.—Permit me to thank you for your valuable gift 
of Studies in Indian Antiquities in which I have read with great profit 


"= your article: Vanga Kon Des? It i an excellent contribution to our 


knowledge..of the little known pha f old Bengal. You do not try 
to prove uch, yet you have given very much based on solid data. 
It is & pf any scholars do not know of this articla= buried in a 
series of Essays in’ : 


Opinions on some of the Papers incorporated 
l in the Volume. 
'. Barnett.—They are very interesting and critically sound. 


E Dr. Kelth.—They are all very interesting, and I am glad to note 
the very useful information ees as to Bhoja. =~ 


" pat ' £ 





` 


the Caleut a University, has collected 
ferences, "aa allusions from the early 


on I dian Higtory and Antiquities are always well-informed, thoughtful 
z | 
x —— (J. R. A. S., October, 1933, p. 925).—The study 


atic “ Rn of Great ritain.— The 
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‘Professor "Dr. Sten Konow, Kristiania, Norway.—They are 
They : 


= = 


“written in a thóroughly scholar-like way, and more especi 





to me that your paper about the Laksm 
careful attention. 


Sena deserves very 














£ * - "e 
F Professor obi.—The verification of the | hàgdwatà "credo 
in the Besnagar inscription is a find on which you may be congratulated. _* 


_ _ Professor Schrader, Kiel, Germany.—The Anti 
Veda is a sober and useful little piece of research work w 
on the whole, I fully agree. If we follow Jacobi and Tilak we create & 
gap (which we c »bridge ove between the Mantras and the 
Bribmanas, for the latter are certainly not far removed from early 
Buddhism. On thë other hand, if Hertel were right, the Rg Veda 
would immediately precede Buddhism, and there would be no room 
at all for Brühmagas and Üpauisad i 

Your important, paper on 1e inter-relation of the two epics : 
opinion held by Macdonell, ternitz, and others, viz., | 
heroes of the Mauabharataare unknown to the kRKaámaëyanañk seems, 
indeed, to be untenable...... Again, 1 find it difficult, as you do, “to 
distinguish between a Pandava story and a Kuru- Bharata Epic. ` = 

Professor Jari Charpentier.— 1 he identificati 
in this very important document (the Besnagar | 
passage in the Mababharata seems to be a most happy find. LU q 


-~ professor E. Washburn Hopkins.—It is certainly a remarkable 
resemblance which you have established and l should be inclined *to 
agree with your conclusion. m 


= IV. An Advanced History of India, 





















à ' 
' Opinion on the book and particularly on the chapters contributed 


by the author of the Political History of Ancient India ~~ 

Proressor Lovis Kenov, Paris.—C’est un Ouvrage ¿tout-à-fait 
remarquable, destiné a mon avis à remplacer pour 1e8/ St lamts 
avancées le Vincent Smith (et autres) un peu vieilis. Votre exposé 
est très clair, sobre, prudent. éloigné de toute hypothèse inutile. ^  , 

Journal of the Koyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Iréland. 
Parts 1 and 2, 1949. Pp. 103-104. L. D. Barnett. * 
An Advanced History of india.—By ii. C. Majumdar, H. C. 


Raychaudhuri, Kalikinkar Vatta. Second edition, pp. ix, i, 1081; IO 


maps. London: Macmillan and Co., 1948. 
One of the most hópeful features in the mental life of modern 


` India is its thirst for history. Schools, Colleges and Universitiés pursue 


this study with vigour. he favours of Clio are not eüsSy to win: 
she loves to walk especially in the domain of India’s past, though 
darkling ways.......--- BERS OREN E ER, But her lndian suitors 
have urged their quest with courage and often with notable skill, and 
their labours have borne fruit in a large number of works, many of 
high merit. In this book three distinguished Indian scholars have 

orated in order to produce for advanced students an outline of 
their country’s history from the earliest ages down to our time, in 
which are summarized the main results of modern studies. In this 
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Y . Ahey ha; ‘been on the whole very successful. ¿Their attitude is 








4 erally fair and reasonable, their narrative lucid and straightforward. 
pet AA specialists, particutlar[y in the realrn oí ancient Indian annals, 
hich are very often divergent, will find food for criticism 

presented * but our authors may justly claim a 


a 










ged that in at least one respect 
ions They are Bengalis whose . 
"studies have been mainly concerned with the history of Northern India ; 
“and this has led them to allot a very small space to the annals of the 
great kingdoms of the South from the decline of the Satavahanas to 
the end of the rule of the Calukyas, theUd\a;, and their epigoni (pp. 
; 172-180 and 188-190). In some minor matters also there is room for 
` improvement. Thus, the account of administration on p. 71 f. seems 

a little too summary and hardly critical enough ; and the statement 

on p. Bl that ‘‘another (highway) stretched from Nijagriha in South 

. Kibar by way ofSravast: in Oudh to the banks of the Gocavari con- 

. tradicts the facts,* for the highway run from Sravast: through Hüjagriha 

^ to,the Godavari. The diacritic marking length of vowels is so often 
f- misplaced that one is led to think that the authors would have done 

) better to have never.used it at all. To quote a few examples, we find 
passim, errors such as  '""Konkün,' ‘‘Malabir,’’ ‘*Peshiwar,"’ 
"Mündàlay," ''Katbakan,'" ‘‘Ali,""  ''Alivardi" (for ''liahvirdi" ) 
"Kashmir," ''Wiüzir," and both ''Qaásim'" and  ''Kaüsim,'" with 

other inconsistencies in representing the Arabic gutturals. On p. 71 

we note with sorrow the misspelling '" diarehy ''; on p. 202 f. we regret 

to see Basava presented as “ Vasava,” while on p. 203 Vütsyüyana 
appears as ''Vàtsaynna,'' both errors being due to the influence of 

. Bengali pronunciation.* It is disagreeable also to meet hybrid spellings 

of Names such as 'Hyder 'Ali" and ''Omdut-ul-Umaràá. '' 

m a work of this kind there should have been some recognition 
of Warren Hastings' enlightened and successful efforts to revive Hindu 
education and law ; absence is to be regretted. 

This book, now in its second edition, will surely be soon reprinted ; 

‘and then, we hope, blemishes will be eliminated. 






^ Not, it may humbly be pointed out, the facts recorded in tome early Buddhist 
texts (cf. Sutta-Népáta and its trans. by Fausbóll, 1881, SBE, x, pt. ii, pp. 157-188, 
209) which narrate a journey from FPati(thbána (on the Godávari) to several places 
including S&valttbi and thence to the city.of Magadhs and to Pásanaka cetiya in 
Magadha. "À m 


z That the errors in spelling are not Wi due to the influence of Bengali pro- 
Duncimtion will be appáregt irom" the Political History 6f Ancient India, 4th ed. 
1938. p. 339, line 29 ; and the Ground-Work of«Indian History by Sen and Ray- 
chaudhuri, seventh edition (1945), p. 112, which gives a brief account of *' Basava 
(not Vasavaj.'5 As to "diarchy" for which thé authors are criticised attention may bo 

. invited to The Universal Dictionary of t 

Wyld (sixth impression, 1946) p. 304 
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